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Ideas that 
can keep us 
struggling 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

“How do you think we can overcome complacency?” 
asked Ida Leachman, vice-president of Local 282, Furni- 
ture Workers Division-IUE, at a Memphis meeting of 
workers and activists in late November. “That, I find, 
has discouraged more people, because those that are out 
there struggling, trying to make things better, with all 
of the complacency around them, say what the heck. 
How are we going to wake people up?” 

That question led me to re-examine an incident that 
j had occurred in my workplace a year earlier. Workers in 
our manufacturing unit had been told in late November 
that we would be working six-day weeks through Janu- 
i ary and February, but management began taking our 
j Saturdays in December. 

! Second shift workers proposed a plan allowing us to 
work most of the mandatory overtime during the week 
rather than coming in on Saturday, but the plan was re- 
j jected. Ten people (out of 19) stated that they would not 
come in that Saturday. The following day, however, six 
of those people agreed to come in after all, and the com- 
pany was able to run the lines as scheduled. 

We had gathered in the cafeteria before the kickoff 
meeting at the beginning of the shift. At one end of the 
room the company stool pigeon loudly asserted that the 
first and third shifts thought that second shift had told 
management to stick it, but it wasn’t like that; only “a 
few people” weren’t coming in on Saturday. At the other 
end a young worker urged, “We just have to stick to- 
gether.” 

In the middle of the room one woman was telling an- 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Lumumba, 

Fanon, Che 
and the Congo 

by Lou Turner 

When the crisis in Central Africa riveted world atten- 
tion to the humanitarian disaster in Rwanda and Zaire 
at the end of 1996, what also came into focus was the re- 
surgence of remnants of an African liberation movement 
that hadn’t been heard from since the mid-1960s. (See 
the lead in the December 1996 News & Letters.) Led by 
Laurent Kabila, the multiethnic rebel army, the Alliance 
of Democratic Forces for the Liberation of Congo/Zaire, 
has mounted the most serious challenge to the corrupt 
authoritarian rule of Mobutu Sese Seko since the mid- 
’60s when as General Joseph Mobutu he usurped power 
from two other imperialist puppets, Zaire’s (then called 
the Congo) President Joseph Kasavubu and the arch- 
j counter-revolutionary Prime Minister Moise Tshombe. 

I Mobutu’s November 25, 1965 coup brought to a head 
! five years of uninterrupted crisis in the heart of Africa. 

| In the summer of 1960, after having led his party 
(Mouvement National Congalais) to an electoral victory 
in May and become the first Prime Minister of indepen- 
dent Congo, the revolutionary nationalist leader Patrice 
Lumumba declared in his inaugural speech that the 
main concern of his government would be “social jus- 
tice” and that the Congo “would join neither of the two 
blocs [the U.S. and Russia] now dividing the world.” 

From that point Lumumba’s fate was sealed. He was 
arrested by Mobutu’s forces in December 1960 and 
handed over to the Katanga military led by Tshombe 
who, with the consent of the CIA, murdered him in Jan- 
uary 1961. UN peacekeeping forces, 'which included Afri- 
can and other Third World forces, stood as mute wit- 
nesses to the beheading of Africa’s most significant 
quest for self-determination. The crisis of today’s Africa 
was born with the death of Lumumba. So was a new 
stage of world politics whose effects continue to this day. 

For Frantz Fanon, Lumumba’s death was a haunting 
presence, for himself, and for Africa’s revolutionary lead- 
ership who shared the same illusions Lumumba had that 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Will Serbia protests confront 
legacy of ethnic cleansing? 


by Peter Wermuth 


The massive protests which have swept Serbia for the 
past two months have brought forth an array of contra- 
dictions. On the one hand, they have helped lift an incu- 
bus from the minds of many Serbs, who have suffered 
under one of the most repressive and genocidal regimes 
in the history of modem Europe. At the same time, the 
reluctance of the protests to address a host of issues re- 
lated to Serbia’s recent past raises many questions as to 
where this new movement is actually going. Confronting 
this contradictory reality is needed not only for Serbia’s 
sake, but for our own, since the kind of dualities found 
there are by no means unique to the Balkans. 
MILOSEVIC MISCONSTRUES 

The present crisis erupted after Serbian President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic canceled the results of the Nov. 17 local 
elections, in which the opposition Zajedno (Together) Co- 
alition won the vote in 14 of Serbia’s 19 largest cities. 
The unexpectedly high voter turnout for Zajedno result- 
ed from several factors. Many were disgusted with a re- 
gime that has presided over the most severe economic 
collapse of any country in Europe. Others opposed 
Milosevic for dragging Serbia into the four-year war 
against Bosnia and Croatia. Still others were angry at 
him for cutting the war short by signing onto the U.S.- 
imposed Dayton Accords, which divides Bosnia along 
ethnic lines. 

Milosevic, who has never shown any willingness to 
share power since he took office a decade ago, was 
hardly willing to hand over power to his political rivals 
in Zajedno. He failed to anticipate, however, that his 
heavy handed tactic of annulling the election results 
would instantly be met with massive street protests. 

These protests, which started in the southern city of 
Nis and soon spread to the capital, Belgrade, have con- 
tinued for two full months. When Milosevic tried to in- 
timidate the marchers by lining the streets with thou- 
sands of well-armed riot police, the protests gained fur- 
ther strength. When he then banned street rallies and 
had the police cordon off major sections of the city, the 
protesters responded by driving their cars into the city 
center in a “drive-in” protest. 


Belgrade demonstrator whistles her opposition to 
Milosevic regime. 


When he then threatened to arrest anyone opposing 
him, the opposition called on the citizenry to bring their 
pets along to demonstrations, on the grounds that “the 


(Continued on page 10) 


Black parents combat Christian Coalition 


Fayette County , Tenn.—l want people to be 
aware of the Christian Coalition. These are some educat- 
ed, intelligent people who want to control everything and 
everybody. 

They are targeting the South and they are even using 
the whites to get what they want, and then dropping 
them by the wayside along with the Black children. 

The state requires our children to take a T-CAP (Ten- 
nessee Comprehensive Assessment Program) test each 
year and bases its decision about whether the school 
should continue to get federal funds on that test. One of 
the goals of the Christian Coedition here is to prove that 
their white children are learning more than our Black 
children. The T-CAP test is a good way to do this. 

School Commissioner Jane Walters is out of Bartlett, a 
mostly rich white Memphis suburb, and she is very sup- 
portive of the Christian Coalition. Many of the newly 
hired teachers are also in the Christian Coalition or sup- 
port it. 

We have one school, Oakland School, that reached the 
goals the state expected. It’s 90% white. The Christian 
Coalition wants to get another middle school in Oakland 
and a high school. Then they will try to go with a “break 
the mold” law, in which a policy will be allowed to pass 


the local school board and then go to the Commissioner 
of Education. Then their schools can become private 
schools and continue to receive federal funds. 

Once a school is a “break the mold” school, they keep 
the Black children out. If the children don’t meet the 
qualifications, they will be denied the right to go to that 
school. 

BOSS AND BLACK SCHOOLING 

The Christian Coalition already controls the public 
schools with the grading system and by creating prob- 
lems with the children and the parents. They do a lot of 
write-ups of the children and the parents get letters. The 
parents try to resolve the problems and are made to feel 
uneducated, that they can’t tell the teacher anything, 
that they don’t belong there. That’s the means for get- 
ting rid of the parents. 

They use a log of old time punishments on the chil- 
dren, like taping a child’s mouth shut. One teacher 
brought a big old furniture box to school, and when chil- 
dren acted bad, they had to lay in the box all day and it 
was taped shut. One teacher told a fourth grade girl, 
“This is just like the old days. I’m the boss and you’re 

(Continued on page 8) 


TO OUR READERS: two changes in N&L 


We draw your attention to two changes in this first 
News & Letters of 1997. They are related, in quite dif- 
ferent ways, to new developments in Marxist-Human- 
ism, in capitalism, and in the movements reaching for a 
new, human society. 

One is the way our statement on “Who We Are and 
What We Stand For,” which appears in every issue of 
News & Letters on page 12, has been expanded this 
month to reflect those new developments. We welcome 
your response to it. 

The other charge is the increase in the price of our pa- 
per, from 250 to 500 a copy, the first increase since 1980. 
Although the costs of postage and printing have in- 
creased enormously in 17 years, we continue to keep our 
subscription price as low as we can because our princi- 


ple ever since our founding in 1955 has been to make 
the idea of Marxist-Humanism accessible to all those 
struggling for a new world. 

We know that some in this the “richest country in the 
world” will not be able to subscribe at our subscription 
price of $5 a year, low as that remains. That is why we 
have a long established Donor Fund to which our read- 
ers have always contributed generously. In this issue, 
you can hear the voices of some of the many prisoners 
and others who have been enabled to read and write for 
N&L thanks to this fund. 

We thank all our readers who have helped N&L devel- 
op through the 42 years of the existence of News and 
Letters Committees and count on your continued sup- 
port and ideas. 
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Frontline Feminisms 

by Laurie Cashdan 

I had the great fortune to attend the conference on 
“Frontline Feminisms: Women, War & Resistance,” held 
at the University of California-Riverside, Jan, 16-18. The 
organizers worked hard to create an international dia- 
logue among scholars and activists, drawing speakers 
from the Balkans and the Middle East, Africa and Latin 
America, South and East Asia, Europe and the U.S., in- 
cluding Chicana activists from southern California. 

This internationalism quickly transformed into a dis- 
cussion of urgent problems. For instance, Ngwarsungu 
Chiwengo, from Zaire’s Shaba province, and Fatima 
Ibrahim from the Sudan, discussed “ignored war [s]” of 
monumental proportions and implications ongoing in 
Central and East Africa. Chiwengo argued that U.S. in- 
terests in Zaire’s diamond and mineral wealth and its 
strategic political position, bordering Rwanda and Bu- 
rundi, have influenced U.S. media coverage. She de- 
scribed ethnic cleansing in Zaire and U.S. strategies to 
intervene in choosing a successor for Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Speakers raised challenging questions about feminism, 
nationalism and liberation, three terms which have too 
often met in drastic collision in the last decade. Vesna 
Kesic, from Zagreb, Croatia, put the problem powerfully 
in a roundtable called, “Feminism and Nationalism: Can 
They Be Coupled?” “Freedom is not an abstract term,” 
she insisted. “Which kind of freedom will always mat- 

| Woman as Reason | 

ter.” Kesic sharply critiqued the reactionary nationalism 
or patriotism which continues to drive Croatia even after 
the war is officially over. She distinguished this patriotic 
nationalism from struggles for national freedom, of 
which she approves, but argued that women’s liberation 
needs to be within — not external to— these freedom 
movements. 

If Kesic’s complex historic questions about the Balkan, 
seemed to frame the conference, Angela Davis’s keynote 
talk posed little new direction. She asked why the “cas- 
cading conservatism” circling the globe has been met by 
so much despair in the U.S.— and even nostalgia for the 
distant sixties. Unfortunately, Davis’s solution was lim- 
ited to an analysis of how global capitalism underlies 
such phenomena as the booming prison industrial com- 
plex. One could hardly argue with her views on skyrock- 
eting incarceration rates. However, it was discouraging 
to hear Davis herself romanticize earlier revolutionary 
movements from Cuba to Vietnam as models for a re- 
vived revolutionary transnationalism. 

Angela Davis’s uncritical attitude concerning socialism 
contrasted with talks by less prominent speakers. Son- 
dra Hale, speaking about women in the 30-year-long Eri- 
trean liberation movement against Ethiopia, described 
herself as an independent Marxist and made it clear that 
socialist feminists cannot afford to paper over serious is- 
sues about Marxism. Hale described the support Ethio- 
• pia received from Russia before 1989. The Eritrean liber- 
ation movement— also Marxist but independent from 
Russia and Cuba— remained isolated^ including from the 
international women’s movement, despite complex is- 
sues Eritrean women have raised about gender in a post- 
revolutionary society. 

Elahe Amani, an Iranian who spoke in the feminism 
and nationalism roundtable, also showed the danger of 
avoiding rethinking about Marxism by radical feminists. 
Amani lambasted not only the Islamic fundamentalists 
but the Iranian Marxist parties for their negative reac- 
tions after the revolution to International Women’s Day 
demonstrations in 1979. Had the Left recognized the sig- 
nificance of women’s protests against Khomeini’s edict 

Queer politics workshop 

Riverside, Cal.— A spontaneous workshop entitled 
“Lesbianism, Queer Politics, and Revolution” sprouted 
up in the middle of the Frontline Feminisms Conference, 
Jan. 18, in response to our bulletin, “Queer Notions: 
Thoughts on the Relationship of Sexuality to Revolu- 
tion.” The workshop idea came from a historian from 
Zagreb, Croatia, who shared stories of the militant re- 
sistance to oppression among young gays and lesbians in 
Croatia who struggle just to maintain some voice. She 
said, “You are very lucky to discuss these issues so open- 
ly.” 

Gila Svirsky, of Women in Black in Israel, described 
how religious oppression adds to violence against homo- 
sexuals. One lesbian fell victim to a terrorist bombing 
and her body went unclaimed for a week because she had 
been disowned by her family. The lesbian community re- 
sponded with a vigil after recognizing this woman’s pic- 
ture in the newspaper. 

The 23 present told of fighting queer oppression. A 
lively debate arose over assimilationist vs. revolutionary 
politics, the political nature of “coming-out,” and the re- 
lationship of right-wing trends to growing heterosexism. 

Georgiana Williams, founder of the LA4 + Committee 
after the L.A. Rebellion said, “I’m a stone supporter of 
gay and lesbian rights. Those people were there for me 
when I was going through my sorrow with my son Dami- 
en Williams who was facing three life sentences, and no 
gay or lesbian person is gonna take any shit in my end of 
town!” Georgiana’s comments spurred a conversation on 
opposition to police brutality and queer history’s roots in 
cop-stopping which began in 1969 with the Stonewall 
Rebellion in New York. 

This discussion on queer politics was the only one of 
its kind at the conference. We hope to continue this 
much-needed dialogue. —Sharon Cannery 
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Vesna Kesic, Croatia, speaking at Frontline Femi- 
nisms workshop on Feminism and Nationalism. At 
left are Elahe Amani, Iran, and Shema Gluck, U.S., 
and at right is Fatima Ibrahim, Sudan. 

mandating hijab, she argued, they might have saved the 
revolutionary struggle so many died for instead of giving 
the upper hand to fundamentalism. 

Kesic’s question of “what kind of freedom,” as Hale 
and Amani posed it, linked thfe liberation of women to 
the problematic of “what happens after the revolu- 
tion”— a theme throughout the conference. At one ses- 
sion, “From the Mississippi Delta to South Central Los 
Angeles,” panelists addressed important issues faced by 
Black women activists in the post-Civil Rights era. Ida 
Leachman from Memphis’ “Local 282 Furniture Work- 
ers union described how the incompletion of the Civil 
Rights Movement has left workers facing restructured 
and revived anti-union attacks by employers and munici- 
palities in Mississippi and West Tennessee. 

Georgiana Williams, founder of the L.A. 4 + Commit- 
tee after her son Damien’s arrest at Florence and Nor- 
mandy during the LA. rebellion, described her exodus 
from Mississippi and her assumption— until the 1992 
uprising and her subsequent fight with the penal sys- 
tem— that freedom had already been won. Other panel- 
ists connected this discussion to Marxist-Humanist phi- 
losopher Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of “revolution- 
in-permanence”— an idea she elaborated from Marx’s 
works. 

This concept re-emerged implicitly at a workshop on 
Mexico and Central America. The intercommunication 
between Central American women about their different 
experiences has led Zapatista women to insist that the 
post-revolutionary society they are striving for must in- 
clude women’s liberation. This was not on the agenda for 
either Cuba’s or El Salvador’s guerrilla movements, pan- 
elist Julia Shayne argued. She briefly described the femi- 
nist movement blossoming in El Salvador since the peace 
accords, led by women frustrated by years of having 
women’s issues ignored. At one of the final sessions, ti- 
tled “What Happens to Feminist Agendas After the Rev- 
olution?”, Norma Chinchilla, speaking on Nicaragua, 
brought these questions about Central America back to 
Marxism itself. 

That these questions about national liberation, wom- 
en’s liberation and Marxist thought kept surfacing 
shows that feminists searching for a radical internation- 
al perspective cannot avoid confronting them. If the in- 
ternational dialogue at the Frontline Feminisms confer- 
ence marked a beginning of such a discussion, I look for- 
ward to its further development. 
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Sisterhoodin Hebron 1 

Hebron— We were 40 Israeli women in the home of 
two of the Palestinian victims and their families, who de- 
scribed their victimization: Israeli police entered their 
home, forcing the women to undress completely, doing 
body searches for weapons. Policewomen conducted the 
searches, although in two homes, policemen entered the 
room. No weapons were found, and no men were told to 
undress. ; 

We expressed our anger and shame, and they were 
quite amazed that we had come out there just to say 
these things to them. In the next room, there must have 
been 15 children, the little ones terrified of all the Israe- 
lis in their house, so I spent my time finding ways to get 
close to them, being playful in my broken Arabic. In the 
big room, I heard one of our women take a scarf off her 
neck and place it on the woman telling her story and em- 
brace her. Another removed a dove of peace pin and 
placed it On the other Palestinian woman. 

The ice broke, and soon the women were exchanging 
all sorts of talk, and the baby (who had also been strip 
searched for weapons!) was being passed from lap to lap, 
and we ate tangerines and sipped sweet dark coffee, and 
tried to dissipate some of the bad feelings. It was good 
we made the visit. And as we were leaving, the children 
came over to me shyly, one by one, and shook my hand. 

This was, I should add, in addition to all the good 
work done by the B’Tselem human rights organization 
to document and publicize the incidents, and the work 
by Bat Shalom to meet with the Minister of “Internal 
Security’’ (which includes the Police)— who denied that 
this was a police policy (17 cases in 3 months is not poli- 
cy?)— and the women Knesset members from the left, 
who lodgied formal complaints. —Gila Svirsky 

Prison medical neglect ; 

Oakland, Cal.— Recently several activists from the 
California Coalition for Women Prisoners visited the 
women’s state prison in Chowchilla, Cal. We spoke with 
prisoners in the lawsuit Shumate vs. Wilson, et al., 
which charges the state of California with depriving 
women prisoners of their right to basic health care. 

We heard horror stories of women dying from lack of 
medical attention, who asked repeatedly for medical at- 
tention and were ignored or dismissed. For example, the 
Medically Trained Assistants (MTAs), who are really just 
guards with little more than CPR training, were giving 
one woman Maalox for months, “treating” her for an ul- 
cer. When they finally bothered to test her, they found 
out she had stomach cancer. She died soon after. 

Even basic needs, for patients who can’t feed them- j 
selves, or bathe by themselves, are ignored. It’s the pris- 
oners themselves who care for each other. One woman, 
who volunteered to be an HIV peer counselor, described 
taking her lunch time to check on women in the infirma- I 
ry. She is the one who takes the time to feed and bathe 
the others. She said: “You have to love people to be a 
peer counselor. It can’t be about skin color or the kind of '■ 
hair you have. As long as you wear tips blue (pointing to 
her own shirt; the guards wear khaki uniforms), I will- 
give you a shower or whatever you need.” 

The medical neglect is part of general abusiveness. An- 
other prisoner said “We get tired of having to struggle 
all the time for everything. But what choice do we have? 
We get harassed in every sphere of our life.” The solidar- 
ity women have with each other and their sense of hu- 
manity impressed me the most. — Urszula Wislanka 


Disney sweatshop protests 


Oakland, Cal.— Workers, mostly Latina and Asian 
women, at Rubber Stampede, a small company making 
rubber toys and stamps for corporations like Disney, 
walked out Nov. 13 after owner Sam Katzen reneged on 
a promise to meet over sweatshop conditions. Katzen 
had made illegal promises to persuade workers to vote 
down union recognition. After 170 out of 250 workers 
signed union cards, it was voted down by 13 votes. 

Katzen’s promises for more pay turned out to be a re- 
structuring where workers were to be paid by piece work 
rather than $5. an hour. One woman said, “When I told 
him that you can’t do this because this is not how you 
hired us, he only said, ‘I can do what I like. If you don’t 
like it, there’s the street out there for you.’” 

Another woman said, “At less than 3 cents a piece, I 
would have to make at least 2,000 pieces a day just to 
make close to what I make a day now. I would have to 
work the fastest I ever did to make that many.” 

A Latina woman said someone called her house with a 
death threat. This same woman testified at the industri- 
al relations committee at the California State Senate. 
She said Sam Katzen convinced her to help him by 
promising better pay and benefits. “I told my 
coworkers,” she went on, “to give Sam a second chance. 
I won 70 to 80 votes for Sam this way, but none of the 
promised changes and agreements were kept. The abuse, 
even sexual abuse, and discrimination continue. We 
want justice, not just money.” 

ILWU Local 6 is supporting the strikers, but the strike 
came from the workers’ self-organizing, self-discipline, 
and determination to call their very own strike. 

One Latina posed her determination this way: “I am 
not afraid. This needs to be done. I can go find any other 
$5 an hour job. But all my friends who only speak Span- 
ish, for them it’s not as easy. Even if we all get fired, 
others like us will come and fill these jobs. We still have 
to organize for them, for our people.” 

As there are no strike benefits, workers need support 
for their effort. Please send contributions to ILWU Local 
6, 255 Ninth Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 


New York— On Dec. 14 about 55 adults and chil- 
dren picketed a Disney store on Fifth Ave., a protest or- 
ganized by the National Labor Committee and the Dis- 
ney Haiti Justice Campaign asrpart of an international 
week of action. 

Workers in Haiti (including children) labor under 
sweatshop conditions and get paid as little as 28 cents an 
hour producing Mickey Mouse and Pocahontas pajamas 
for subcontractors. The workers make half their mini- 
mum needs. Prevalent are traditional repressive prac- 
tices in factories such as firings for union organizing and 
indiscriminate layoffs. 

The ubiquitous cops ordered us off of Fifth Ave. into a 
limited area police blockade on the side street. Subse- 
quent to defending our constitutional rights to picket 
and distribute literature, I reiterated them to the police 
Captain, who expostulated about his. education in the 
Constitution, finally admitting that no matter what, his 
order would stand. He heard that “this Piggy will not go 
into the PEN”; and my Fifth Ave. walking and leafleting 
continued. —Sheila Garden 
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Openings to solidarity in Detroit strike 


-Detroit— New, more aggressive newspaper strike 
r plans, under the slogan “Shut Down Motown ’97,” are 
underway to take the 18-month-long Detroit News/Free 
Press walkout to a new direct action level. Strikers hope 
that will culminate in a Solidarity III— a nationwide 
mass mobilization of labor in Detroit this spring or sum- 
mer to halt the newspaper operations and end the strike. 

Armand Nevers, a 40-year Typographical Union mem- 
ber, recalled his own self-development and radicalized 
consciousness from his experiences, of the strike involv- 
ing 2,400 workers, of which some 1,900 are still out, 
their jobs filled by replacement workers. 

Noting that there are six separate unions involved 
(Typographical, Pressmen, Teamsters, Mailers, Engrav- 
ers and Newspaper Guild), Nevers pointed to weakness- 
es apparent on both the local and national levels. “We 
would be much stronger and united if were were all in 
one union,” Nevers said. “As it is, the varied union lead- 
ership and rank and file often seem to be working at 
cross purposes. The union leadership has relied on ad- 
vertising and circulation boycotts and NLRB rulings, 
whereas the rank and file favor more direct action. 

, “From my own experiences,” Nevers added, “I know 
there have been a lot of ups and downs, and you can feel 
discouraged at times. But at the same time, the Satur- 
day night direct actions we took brought out large num- 
bers of people really pumped up for action.” As an indi- 
cation of things to come, Nevers described the large 
turnout at the newspapers’ downtown Detroit printing 
plant during the first week of January, when 32 strikers 
and supporters were arrested for stopping delivery 
trucks from entering or leaving the plant. 

A critical aspect of the strike has been management’s 
efforts to use the issue of Black employment to divide 
the workers and community support for the strikers. 
Pointing to the fact that some skilled trades had been all 
white before the strike, management claims it has 
“opened the doors of opportunity” for Blacks hired as 
replacement workers, 

But as striking Black workers have sharply noted, it 
- is not unions that hire workers, and the only time man- 
agement has ever given lip service to “equal opportuni- 
ty” has been when it suited their anti-union strategies. 
This experience is teaching both Black and white work- 
ers the importance of class unity and solidarity that is 
so vital for thq,success of all labor struggles. 

Some concern has been expressed at the talk of the 
Communications Workers leadership’s possible strategy 

Mediacopy’s own INS raid 

San Leandro, dal. —On Jan. 17 about 100 Latino 
workers and activists picketed Mediacopy over an Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (INS) raid that took 
place ten days before. The company had called 99 work- 
ers, which INS singled out, together for a “meeting.” 
The “meeting” turned out to be a raid. The 99 employ- 
ees, mostly Mexican, were detained. Some were deport- 
ed. 

Other workers came out during their break and told 
us that the detainees were workers who had been there 
for several years. They were senior, higher paid workers. 
The pay range is $5 to $15 an hour. They said this raid 
took place shortly after some of the employees were or- 
ganizing to join ILWU Local 6. 

The INS claims this was the result of a long-term in- 
vestigation. The INS representative also made it a point 
that, after the raid, hundreds of legal residents applied 
for vacant jobs. The result is a cheaper labor force until 
the next raid. The marchers chanted in Spanish, “Don’t 
use us and then deport us!” 

-News and Letters Committee supporter 

Jobs activist framed 

Los Angeles— Deacon Alexander, president of the 
L.A. Unemployed Council and a longtime Black activist 
in Los Angeles, was convicted on Dec. 11 in Superior 
Court on charges of extortion and battery; there was a 
hung jury (7-5) on the charge of making a terrorist 
threat. These charges, brought by the District Attor- 
ney’s office in cooperation with the L.A.P.D. were the 
culmination of years of their tracking him and his activi- 
ties of fighting for construction jobs for Blacks in South- 
Central L.A. (they have a file on him five inches thick). 

In a victory for the living movement, Judge Sherman 
Smith sentenced Deacon Alexander to time served (89 
days) and three-and-a-half years of formal probation in a 
packed courtroom of Deacon Alexander supporters (of 
mixed races) and four sheriffs positioned to incarcerate 
him on the spot. Prior to sentencing, there had been an 
organized letter writing campaign to the judge asking 
for probation. 

After the verdict, there was a spontaneous rally out- 
side, where the defendant, his wife Ruth, his attorney 
and other supporters spoke in a jubilant mood. One per- 
son declared, “This is just a step in our struggle.” 

The L.A.P.D. had tape recorded meetings between him 
and a contractor, and the prosecutor twisted his cussing 
(in Ebonics, as his defense attorney stated) into a convic- 
tion. The tongue-lashing that he gave was the result of 
frustration after many unfruitful demonstrations, pick- 
ets, and negotiations. What provoked his cussing was 
not heard in court by the jury. The irony is that the liv- 
able wage construction jobs he was fighting for were 
supposed to, in part, remedy the underlying cause of the 
L.A. Uprising of 1992 as well as the historic Watts Re- 
volt of 1965 (massive unemployment, poverty, and hope- 
lessness in the Black community). _ K. 


of unconditional return to work since at that point man- 
agement would be liable for financial obligations that in- 
clude payment of wages and other benefits. However, as 
Nevers pointed out, “This also means no grievance pro- 
cedure, no dues check-off— no union, period. In my own 
opinion, this would be a total defeat for us, and any re- 
tention of replacement workers without the return to 
work of all union employees is unacceptable. 

“One of the things management could do is to say it 
would take back the 200 of us who have a ‘lifetime con- 
tract’ with the newspapers, but not the others, and in 
this way try to split the strikers. But this is the problem 
we face— especially in the smaller union groups that can 
bg picked off one by one due to the technology now avail- 
able in printing. 

“I feel that the union leadership is to blame for many 
of our problems, and we have to overcome that. What la- 
bor needs in this country is to turn things around. We 
need a big victory to get us on the right track for the fu- 
ture, and this newspaper strike has the potential to do 
just that. It would be worth all of the money and effort 
it takes to win this newspaper strike. ” —Andy Phillips 


Flint sitdown 60th anniversary 



Children of strikers picket during the Flint Sitdown 
Strike in 1937. Feb. 11 marks the 60th anniversary 
of the victory at Flint, Mich, that won GM recogni- 
tion of the UAW and inspired mass unionization by 
sit-downs and rank-and-file direct action. 

Kaiser targets union unity 

Oakland, Cal. —Officially we still have a “Unity 
Pact” in which all Kaiser unions are to work together to 
fight restructuring. Concretely the ideology of restruc- 
turing, propagated by Kaiser management, prevails 
while we rank-and-file workers become spectators to 
more and more internecine fighting between locals as 
well as different officials within the same local. 

Local 250 (SEIU), representing service workers, broke 
ranks back in June 1996 by accepting a rotten agree- 
ment which 96% of the membership had rejected seven 
months earlier. The agreement did, however, hold the 
promise of expanding their dues-paying base through 
creating new de-skilled nursing positions. Other unions 
which refused to capitulate to Kaiser’s takeaways get hit 
over the head with the Local 250 agreement. Kaiser 
management repeatedly broadcasts the same weekly 
message: “250 accepted it. Why not you?” 

The registered nurses’ contract expires on. Jan. 30. 
While service workers took a wage freeze, Kaiser now 
demands that RNs take a 15% pay cut as, well as deep 
benefit cuts. 200 nurses marched on Kaiser headquar- 
ters. On Jan. 17, one said that nurses couldn’t strike be- 
cause that would only help Kaiser save money while 
their premiums keep coming in. 

This view assumes our power is limited to affecting 
Kaiser’s cash flow and does not challenge the concrete 
disunity between Kaiser unions, a separation partially 
driven by the concept of professionalism. The point of a 
strike is a declaration of taking back your own labor 
which is not reducible to just wages and benefits. It de- 
mands the firmest solidarity with all workers. How 
about also appealing to the community Kaiser serves, 
the way Safeway strikers successfully did last year? 

Ironically, some nurses view Local 29 (OPEIU), the 
clerical union, as having a model way to fight. Local 29, 
which has been without a contract since October ’95, 
didn’t sink to the level of capitulation. They have been 
fighting in the courts and won not only a huge cash pu- 
nitive damage settlement but even a ruling that Kaiser 
has been bargaining in bad faith and may have to re- 
store some lost jobs. None of this has yet any concrete 
effect on the working life of the rank-and-file or, worse, 
the non-working life of those restructured out of a job. 
However, the money has now become the focus of a 
squabble among the local union officials. This no doubt 
has encouraged Kaiser management’s efforts to foster 
more disunity. 

Now the executive board is fighting the senior repre- 
sentative, Georgia Dobbin-Callahan, over using this 
money singlehandedly to hire another union representa- 
tive to fight in her own narrow framework. The execu- 
tive board unanimously voted against this use of the 
money and “put Ms. Callahan on notice that our union 
is not an autocratic union, run solely by one person, it is 
a democratic union run by all of us.” 

Democracy, however, has to begin and end not with 
the union’s bank account or even with representation 
limited to wages and benefits, but rather with taking 
control of our everyday working lives. 

- Kaiser rank-and-file 


S. Korea strikes defy laws 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The government of President Kim Youn'g Sam of 
South Korea has gotten itself in trouble by passing labor 
laws which maintain limits on labor activities. The laws 
make it easier for capitalists to down-size their business- 
es by massive layoffs and to hire temporary part-time 
workers to avoid paying overtime and benefits. This is 
what Ronald Reagan did in this country by firing ,P AT - 
CO workers. 

Kim, like Reagan, said the law was needed to boost 
South Korea’s sagging international competitiveness as 
the economy falls off with a mounting trade deficit and 
declining growth. Isn’t it always these mouthpieces who 
are looking after the interests of the capitalists and who 
are against the working people of their country? 

Over the last three weeks there have been strikes of 

200.000 workers against 176 firms. On Jan, 14, another 

700.000 workers joined the workers on strike from the 
Federation of Korean Trade Unions. 

It was reported that 75% of salaried workers were in 
support of the general strike. That is a hell, of a lot dif- 
ferent than the white collar- bootlickers of this country 
with their noses up the capitalists’ you know where. The 
mental labor of this country thinks that the welfare of 
this country rests on their backs. They are so mentally 
blinded by their capitalist bosses that they can’t see that 
the laborer is the producer of all goods. 

I see great contradictions in the Korean workers’ 
strike being controlled by the union leadership. But if 
this strike continues, maybe they can find freedom if 
they themselves take control. 

Dobbs workers: Dump Hayes 

Editor’s note: A copy of the following letter was sent 
to us from workers in Memphis, Tenn. It shows the con- 
tinuing battle workers at Dobbs International, a compa- 
ny that caters food for airlines, are having with the com- 
pany and the Teamsters Union. This letter was sent to 
Don Newton, the President of the Highway and Local 
Motor Freight Employees, Local Union 667, on Jan. 23, 
with a copy to International President Ron Carey. 

We, the following union dues paying employees of 
Dobbs International, are asking that Napoleon Hayes be 
removed at once as our union representative. 

Mr. Hayes has been our so-called union representative 
for more than one year, yet to date we have not had one 
union meeting nor, sir, have you called a meeting to 
meet the people who help pay your salary. 

We would like to enlighten you on the situation: 

• Seniority does not mean anything to management nor 
to Mr. Hayes, who always agrees with management. 

• Mr. Hayes has allowed management to combine trans- 
portation with the interior kitchen, thereby allowing se- 
nior employees to be used any way the company desires. 

• We would like to think that at least the union would 
abide by our contract, but Mr. Hayes, after one year, 
does not know the contract, and from where we stand, 
does not try to learn it. 

We are tired of being treated as though we do not ex- 
ist. Conditions here have gone far enough. We refuse to 
be belittled by management and Local 66 7. 

This letter, sir, is only to notify you that Mr. Hayes 
has put Local 667 in a very bad predicament and we 
have decided that unless action is taken immediately, we 
will be seeking legal counsel. Thank you. 

--Dobbs Disgruntled Teamsters 

| Workshop Talks 

(Continued from page 1) 

other about the extra money she needed to buy her 
daughter a special gift for Christmas. Another worker 
said he might work that weekend because he couldn’t 
work the next weekend and couldn’t take two occur- 
rences on his record. Decisions were being made on an 
individual, personal basis, not on the basis of the idea 
which had motivated the initial angry outburst, that we 
workers must have control over our hours of work. 

Ideas animate people and struggles, as is evident with- 
in Local 282 itself, a Black-led union organizing in the 
right-to-work South. A Local 282 member described his 
concept of a union and of a different society: 

“If you work on a job and want human dignity, no 
boss can give it to you, you’ve got to earn it. You better 
have a union. If Uncle Sam operated like a union, this 
country would be in a better condition than it is now. 
They play politics, but in a union each member has a 
voice. It’s not like when you have a senator or represen- 
tative and they make all the decisions. We are part of the 
process of making decisions in our union.” 

Hood Furniture workers in Jackson, Miss., won a sev- 
en-year fight to be represented by Local 282 only to have 
the plant close because “They just don’t want to deal 
with Black folk.” (See “Leaving Hood with fighting leg- 
acy,” December 1996 N&L.) An unrepentant union 
member declared, “If there is any ground for me to 
fight, I will fight them ‘til I die, because I care a whole 
lot for myself, and I thank God for the race he put me 
in, and I believe that everybody was born equal. I believe 
that. And I will stand my ground.” 

Many things prevent people from standing up. The . 
only way I know to “wake people up” is to bring out, 
make explicit, the ideas behind their dissatisfaction and 
protest. Those ideas point to concepts of work, of the la- 
bor movement and of society different from what exists 
today. Because they can animate people and struggles, 
ideas have the power to transform reality. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST 
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Editor’s Note 

For this African-American History Month— whose 
theme is “African Americans and Civil Rights: A Re- 
appraisal”— we publish excerpts from a speech by 
Raya Dunayevskaya given Oct. 25s 1957 as Black 
children and their parents were fighting to enroll in 
the segregated Little Rock, Ark., public schools. Her 
presentation projected many of the themes dis- 
cussed five years later in the statement American 
Civilization on Trial, which remain alive 40 years la- 
ter. Footnotes have been added to the transcript of 
Dunayevskaya’s speech, which was not checked by 
her and does not appear in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection. 


TT want to begin by saying that yesterday I went to a 
I symphony concert. That may sound as if it had 
JL nothing to do with the talk on Little Rock today, and 
in fact I didn't think it had anything to do with it 
when I went to the concert by an Italian symphony or- 
chestra. Even though they advertised the premiere of an 
American work, I took for granted that that would be 
the least important work' and that it would be some sort 
of addition made for an American tour. It turned out to 
be the highlight of the symphony and showed how well- 
known we are for our infamous ‘ ‘democracy. ’ ‘ 

The bulk of the tunes that ran through the American 
symphony were Negro spirituals such as “Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” and “Go Down Moses.” 
The only time a white man entered, outside of “Yankee 
Doodle” just at the start, was John Brown who died try- 
ing to gain the Negro’s freedom. 

This is a faraway field from the current scene. It’s be- 
come almost a cliche to say that President Eisenhower 
had to act as if he is for integration only because [he is 
aware that] the majority of the peoples of the world are 
colored. But here is an Italian who glorifies the freest, 
the Negroes, and condemns the whites who have sup- 
pressed them. The one white man who stands out is 
John Brown, whose body lies a mouldering in the grave. 

As I sat there listening, I thought back to the years 
when I was in Washington, D.C., and felt that as much 
as I hated the South I should at least visit Harper’s Fer- 
ry, West Virginia, where John Brown had the raid. I nev- 
er spent such a miserable day in my life as when I came 
into that horrible city which is dedicated even today to 
portray John Brown as a fanatic, an insane man and a 
betrayer. The monument that’s hung up is not to John 
Brown, but to the man who put down that rebellion, 
Robert E. Lee, who later became a general and leader of 
the counter-revolution against America in the Civil War. 
All I could say is no wonder it took so long for the Civil 
War to come to any conclusion. 

Karl Marx lived in the period of the Civil War. Because 
it continued for such a long period of time and the South 
seemed to be winning, not the North, even Marx’s clos- 
est collaborator, Frederick Engels, worried that it looked 
like the South [would] win. Marx said not to worry, the 
North will win even though they were conducting it in a 
miserable way. He said a single Negro regiment would 
have a remarkable effect on Southern nerves. A war of 
this kind must be conducted on revolutionary lines, 
while the Yankees thus far have been trying to conduct 
it constitutionally. 

LINCOLN’S PREOCCUPATION was not in free- 
ing the slaves. He was compelled to free the slaves or he 
wouldn’t have won the war. He was catering to the bor- 
der states, exactly the same kind of politics that go on 
right now with Eisenhower. That is why the Abolition- 
ists of that period— Wendell Phillips in particular— are a 
lot more contemporary than the people writing today, 
the [William] Faulkners and the [Arkansas Governor] 
Faubuses who are so ready to sow Negro blood in order 
to preserve what they call the “Southern way of' life.” 
Here is what Phillips had to say about the Southern way 
of life: 

And by the South I mean likewise a principle, and not 
a locality, an element of civil life, in fourteen rebellious 
states. I mean an element which, like the days of Queen 
Mary and the Inquisition, cannot tolerate free speech, 
and punishes it with the stake. I mean the aristocracy of 
the skin, which considers the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence a sham and democracy a snare— which believes 
that one-third of the race is born booted and spurred, 
and the other two-thirds ready saddled for that third to 
ride. I mean a civilization which prohibits the Bible by 
statute to every sixth man of its community, and puts a 
matron in a felon’s cell for teaching a black sister to 
read. I mean the intellectual, social aristocratic 
South— the thing that manifests itself by barbarism and 
the bowie-knife, by bullying and lynch-law, by ignorance 
and idleness, by the claim of one man to own his brother, 
by statutes making it penal for the State of Massachu- 
setts to bring an action in her courts, by statutes, stand- 
ing on the books of Georgia, today, offering five thousand 
dollars for the head of William Lloyd Garrison. That 
South is to be annihilated. (Loud applause.) The totality 
of my common sense— or whatever you call it— is this, 
all summed up in one word: This country will never 
know peace nor union until the South (using the word in 
the sense I have described) is annihilated, and the North 
is spread over it. ...Our struggle therefore is between bar- 
barism and civilization. 

I quoted this is in Marxism and Freedom, and I con- 
tinued with the following paragraph which brings us 


Little Rock and our infamous ‘democracy’ 


back to our symphony even though I knew nothing 
about it then. “The struggle for the minds of men today 
cannot be won by hollow slogans for democracy. The Eu- 
ropeans have seen too much of life since 1914. They 
aren’t buying the Voice of America culture, and for good 
reason. They know the Negro— not only his great contri- 
butions to American culture, from jazz to historical writ- 
ing. They know what he is doing presently. There is the 
forceful voice of the Alabama Negroes [in the Montgom- 
ery Bus Boycott] who have taken the matter of their 
freedom into their own hands and have never let go in 
all these months.” [pp.280-281] 

The Little Rock situation 1 has to be considered within 
this framework. Consider the little girl who walked 
through those bayonets [to enter the school in Little 
Rock], She was actually in the tradition of those run- 
away slaves who had nothing to follow but the North 
Star to freedom. That one action of trying to go into 
school, that picture of dignity and courage was flown 
throughout the world. (The Communists were very fast 
in picking it up. They have good cause; at least they can 
get themselves whitewashed that way.) This was fol- 
lowed by the savage attack on the Negro adults the first 
day the children tried to go to school again. The forces of 
law and order, the National Guard and the Little Rock 
police, stood by and did nothing while these four Negroes 
were attacked. 



A mob of jeering white students and parents taunt 
Elizabeth Eckford, one of 9 Black students who cou- 
rageously integrated Little Rock’s Central High 
School in 1957. 

That one picture was enough to compel Eisenhower to 
do something; and if anybody didn’t want to do anything 
it was Eisenhower. He kept saying “over my dead body, 
over my dead body.” It was over his dead head. 

Eisenhower also has a little politicking to do for Negro 
votes. But the important thing is not the politicking for 
votes but what Governor Faubus represents in these 
events. He stands not just for Arkansas but for the 
whole Deep South that is trying to keep the barbaric way 
of life down there— the Southern white way of life. 

THAT BRINGS US TO some of the more funda- 
mental problems, both historically and in the present, to 
see what is happening. Arkansas you know is an agricul- 
tural state; to this day it is 67% agricultural. In spite of a 
little industrialization, it’s still mostly cotton and corn. 

What is it that makes them always return to agricul- 
ture when it comes to the South, even though they get 
industrialized a bit? 

[We must go back to] the end of Reconstruction and 
the famous [Hayes-Tilden] Compromise of 1877. We 
know that when you have something as serious as a civil , 
war you have a fundamental change, a new kind of labor, 
a new kind of society. Therefore, the whole economy has 
to be uprooted and changed. In the case of the South it 
meant that production of the North was going to be 
dominant, and they were supposed to do away with other 
things. Unfortunately, the capitalist class is much more 
class conscious than the working class. By the time of 
the Civil War (1861), they saw that when they gave the 
peasant his plot of land, there was a new force they were 
meeting. 2 

The bourgeoisie had seen by 1861 the trouble they had 
had with the working class in the North. And they said 
that if on top of that we’re going to [have to fight] the 
Negro in the South, it’s going to be the end of us. It’s 
not only going to be the supremacy of Northern industry 
as against Southern agriculture, it’s going to be the su- 
premacy of the working class against' both the Southern 
plantation owner and the Northern capitalist. 

The North [was forced] to make a decision much more 
serious than the one about the Civil War. To overcome 
the plantation economy it was not sufficient to have in- 
dustry in the North, but both the peasantry and what he 
was promised [after the war]: 40 acres and a mule. The 
freed slave was not going to get that, not when they saw 


1. The fight to enter the Little Rock, schools had led to a federal 
court order to integrate them. When President Eisenhower dis- 
patched federal troops to Little Rock in Fall 1957 to enforce the 
court order, the crisis reached national proportions. Arkansas 
Governor Orval Faubus was considered a Southern moderate, 
but his defiance of the federal court order in the name of states’ 
rights made him a hero to white supremacists. 

2. See “Peasant Revolts, New and Old,” in American Civili- 
zation on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard (Detroit: News & 
Letters, 1983), p. 13, for Dunayevskaya’s development of this 
question in the broader historical context of that work, written 
in 1963. 


how rebellious he was and how rebellious the workers 
were in the North. The first national union started right 
after the Civil War. With the so-called “gentlemen’s 
agreement” the North said to the South: We will with- 
draw the troops from the South and let you run it. Since 
the Blacks won’t be slaves, let them be sharecroppers. 
We’ll run the North and you run the South. ' 

In 1877 there was a very close election in this country. 

It looked like for the first time since the Civil War the 
Democrats would get back into power. The Republicans 
wanted very much to remain in power. The American 
system isn’t as democratic as it sounds. After you vote, it 
doesn’t necessarily mean that your vote counts. You only 
vote for electors and they vote as they see fit. So the Re- 
publicans said to the Southern plantation owners: If you 
cast your vote in the electoral college for Hayes who 
didn’t win the popular vote, we will withdraw the troops 
and leave you on your own. 

The contention that this deal between the Republicans 
and the Southern plantation owners immediately estab- 
lished the solid South is an even bigger distortion of the 
truth than not to have noticed it at all. This kind of 
horse trade is not what established the solid South. 

THE TRUTH IS ALWAYS how you earn a living 
and what you are going to do to gain your little bit of 
freedom and better conditions of work. The North was 
confronted with all sorts of labor demonstrations. Do 
you think today is the first time they sent troops into a 
state? Every time you had a labor demonstration they 
did. The most famous was the Haymarket riots in Chica- 
go [in 1886], Before that there was Hayes who sent 
troops everywhere every time workers tried to establish 
a national union. Hayes said: To help me see that these 
Northern white workers never get together with South- 
ern freed men you better vote for me. I’ll put them down 
and then I’ll give you the right to run your Country. 

That was the horse trade; and it worked. Except that 
conditions were so bad that the next stage of the prob- 
lem was the great Populist movement in the 1880s and 
’90s. The southern plantation owners were able to do 
whatever they wanted, and they disenfranchised the Ne- 
gro and began to have sharecroppers instead of slaves. 
(There wasn’t much difference because the sharecropper 
still had to depend on the plantation owner not only for 
his food and rent but personally, He controlled every- 
thing.) The Populist movement was the greatest move- 
ment this country has ever seen for a thind party. It was , 
strong enough to elect people from the various states 
and not far from electing a president. 

In that same prejudice-ridden South you had the 
greatest movement among the Negroes, the National 
Colored Farmers Alliance, one and one-quarter million 
strong. Even in John R. Common’s history of the U.S. 
you find one little sentence— three lines— for one and a 
quarter million people; an independent movement of 
newly freed slaves who aren’t even supposed to exist. I j 
felt there must have been a movement there, and went 1 
searching and found it. j 

Tom Watson was a white man who had his life threat- | 
ened because he laid sharecroppers who had organized 
this Colored Farmers Alliance. He was elected by Negro 
votes as a senator and sent to Washington, D.C. The 
North was finally able through the growth of monopoly 
to break the agrarian revolt completely in the West and 
in the South. Watson turned completely around and be- 
came as rabid as Faubus. By 1890 they were able to com- 
pletely disenfranchise the Negro. But before that they I 
had a real force to contend with. It didn’t stop in 1877. 

The South and the Midwest and the proletariat of the 
North did join hands in the Populist movement in the 
period of the 1880s and particularly the 1890s. So there 
is no use in saying that because there was a horse trade 1 
in 1877 thait decided everything. That is always only a 
symbol of what is being cooked up by the capitalists un- 
der pressure from much stronger forces than they are. 

I went back to both Reconstruction and the end of Re- 
construction in order to show that the Civil War never 
completed itself, even from a strictly capitalist point of 
view of having to have industrialization as against agri- 
culture. They have always permitted sharecropping. 
When industrialization did come it was purely 
white— textiles. When they got to steel and coal, the dirt- 
iest jobs were always given to the Negroes; they couldn’t 
avoid hiring the Negroes. The industrialization of the 
South had always proceeded on the economic remains of 
slavery. Otherwise, those few Southern senators could 
never exercise the power that they do in the Congress. 

In the fact that the Negro never had his 40 acres and a 
mule, in the fact that when industry came South it was 
over the remains of the old, are the roots for under- 
standing what is happening today... 
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Uncovering Marx’s yet unpublished writings 


by Kevin Anderson 

Author of Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism 

When Lawrence Krader published his historic tran- 
scription of Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks 25 years 
ago, a new window was opened into Marx’s thought. 
What in published form had become 250 pages of notes 
by Marx on Lewis Henry Morgan and other anthropolo- 
gists compiled in his last years, 1880-81, showed us as 
never before a Marx concerned as much with gender re- 
lations and non-Western societies such as India, pre-Co- 
lumbian Mexico, and the Australian aborigines, as well 
as ancient Ireland, as he was with the emancipation of 
the industrial proletariat. 

To this day there are a significant number of writings 
by Marx on these and other issues which have never 
been published in any language. Why this is still the case 
in 1997, 114 years after Marx’s death, is the subject of 
this essay, in which I will also take up plans now in pro- 
gress in Europe to publish many of these writings for the 
first time. 

The problem really begins with Engels and continues 
today. While Engels labored long and hard to edit and 
publish what he considered to be a definitive edition of 
Vol. I of Capital in 1890, and brought out Vols. II and III 
of that work in 1885 and 1894 by carefully editing and 
arranging Marx’s draft manuscripts, Engels did not plan 
or even propose the publication of the whole of Marx’s 
writings. Under the post-Engels Second International, 
little more was done. 

THE FIRST MEGA: NEW VISTAS AFTER 1917 

It took the Russian Revolution of 1917 to break the 
impasse. With the encouragement of Lenin, the great 
Marx scholar, David Riazanov, and his colleagues began 
the first Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe (Complete Works, 
hereafter MEGA1) in the Soviet Union in the early 
1920s. 

Since the anti-Bolshevik Second International still 
owned the manuscripts and letters of Marx and Engels, 
the newly established Frankfurt School’s director, Carl 
Gruenberg, who had relations with both Communists 
and Socialists, became the go-between. 

Riazanov established a far-reaching plan for MEGA1, 
part of which was actually published during the years 
1928-35. He divided MEGA1 into three series, each of 
which was to contain writings in the original language in 
which Marx or Engels had written them, usually Ger- 
man, English, or French 1 as well as a rigorous scholarly 
apparatus of footnotes, and prefaces: 

Series 1. Philosophical, Economic, Historical, and Poli- 
tical Works. MEGAl eventually published eight volumes 
of this series covering the years up to 1850, including 
most notably the 1844 Humanist Essays and the German 
Ideology, neither of which had been published by Engels 
or the Second International. Riazanov had first pub- 
lished a Russian translation of the Humanist Essays in 
1927. 

Series II. Capital and other economic manuscripts. 
This series was to include all editions of Vol. I of Capital 
as Marx wrote them or Engels edited them, from the 
first German edition of 1867, to the last which Marx pre- 
pared for the printer, the 1872-75 French edition, to 
Engels’ “definitive” fourth German edition of 1890. It 
was also to include Vols. II and III as edited by Engels, 
the original manuscripts for those volumes, plus other 
texts such as the Grundrisse and Theories of Surplus 
Value. None of this series of MEGAl was published, al- 
though the Grundrisse eventually appeared as a separate 
volume in 1939-41. 

Series in. Letters from and to Marx and Engels. Only 
four volumes were actually published, covering all 
known letters of Marx and Engels to each other from 
1844 to 1883, but not letters to or from third parties. 
MARX’S EXCERPT NOTEBOOKS LEFT OUT 
For all his commitment to publishing the whole of 
Marx, even Riazanov rejected the idea of publishing one 
type of writing by Marx, his excerpt notebooks, such as 
the Ethnological Notebooks in which Marx had copied 
extracts from, summarized, and commented on many of 
the various texts he had studied throughout his life. 

In a 1923 report on his plans for MEGAl to Moscow’s 
Socialist Academy, a report which was also published in 
Germany the following year by Frankfurt School direc- 
tor Gruenberg, Riazanov referred to a fourth or “final 
group” of Marx’s writings, “the notebooks,” which he 
indicated would be of use mainly to Marx biographers. 
He mentioned in particular “three thick notebooks on 
the economic crisis of 1857... a chronological survey of 
world history up to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury” as well as “some mathematical notebooks.” He 
made an exception for the latter, which was apparently 
slated for publication. 

But, in a surprising outburst of condescension, this 
usually rigorous Marx editor added: “If in 1881-82 he 
lost his ability for intensive, independent intellectual cre- 
ation, he nevertheless never lost the ability for research. 
Sometimes, in reconsidering these Notebooks, the ques- 
tion arises: Why did he waste so much time on this sys- 
tematic, fundamental summary, or expend so much la- 
bor as he spent as late as the year 1881, on one basic 
book on geology, summarizing it chapter by chapter. In 
the 63rd year of his life— that is inexcusable pedantry. 
Here is another example: he received in 1878, a copy of 
Morgan’s work. On 98 pages of his very miniscule hand- 


writing (you should know that a single page of his is the 
equivalent of a minimum of 2.2 pages of print) he makes 
a detailed summary of Morgan. In such manner does the 
old Marx work.” This attitude helps explain why Marx’s 
notebooks were not slated to appear in MEGAl 2 . 

By the late 1920s, Riazanov, this century’s greatest 
Marx archivist and editor, began to fee 1 the heavy hand 
of Stalin’s regime. In 1931, Stalin had him arrested and 
deported to a forced labor camp, where he was executed 
in 1938. MEGAl ceased to appear in 1935, it too having 
become a victim of Stalinism. Publication of Marx’s 
mathematical manuscripts, already edited by the young 
German mathematician Julius Gumbel (who had been 
recommended by Einstein) and even set in proofs by 
1927, did not appear until 1968. 3 
THE MARX-ENGELS COLLECTED WORKS 

Riazanov also developed a plan for a somewhat more 
popularized Collected Works of Marx and Engels, which 
was eventually published in Russian during the years 
1928-46. This edition became the basis for the German 
Marx-Engels Werke (1956-68) as well as other single- 



1. Some background in English on this is provided by Hal Drap- 

™ an appendix to his Marx-Engels Register (Schocken, 

1985), and a much fuller account is given by Maximilien Rubel 

m the Avertissement (Preface) to his edition of Marx’s O™. 

vres. Politique. I (Paris: Gallimard, 1994) 


language editions such as the English language Marx- 
Engels Collected Works (hereafter MECW), which has 
been appearing since 1975. Taking the MECW as our ex- 
ample, we find that this edition also has three parts. 

I. Vols. 1-27 include Marx’s and Engels’ published and 
unpublished books, articles, and manuscripts. These 
have all appeared. 

II. Vols. 28-35 are Marx’s major economic writings, all 
of which except Vols. II and III of Capital have appeared. 

III. Vols. 38-49 are the letters of Marx and Engels. All 
but Vols. 48 and 49, letters of Engels after 1885, have 
appeared. 

Like all Stalinist editions, MECW has serious omis- 
sions as well as other problems. The prefaces and explan- 
atory notes are often dogmatic and sometimes mislead- 
ing. Divergences between Marx and Engels are covered 
over. Their sharp attacks on the Russian Empire’s terri- 
torial ambitions, and their strong support for anti-Rus- 
sian freedom fighters such as the Poles and the 
Chechens are sometimes concealed, or even ascribed to 
errors by Marx or Engels. 

But the biggest problem with MECW and s imilar edi- 
tions is that they are not a MEGA. For example, we do 
not get to see the whole of Marx’s Capital, Vol. I, espe- 
cially the 60 pages left out by Engels (see below), or the 
process by which Marx changed and developed it 
through its various editions. 

RUBEL’S MARX OEUVRES 

During the long years from the 1930s to 1989 when 
Stalinist Russia and East Germany exercised a near mo- 
nopoly over publishing Marx’s collected writings, in no 
small part because of the stinginess of academia and the 
labor bureaucracy in the West, French Marxologist 
Maximilien Rubel’s independent editions, chronologies, 
and biographies of Marx offered a libertarian alternative, 
albeit on a smaller scale. 

In 1952, Rubel co-authored an attack on the Marx- 

2. Most of these citations from Riazanov’s report can be found 

in Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (Humanities 
Press, 1982), pp. 177-78. For the full report in German, see 
Riazanov s Neueste Mitteilungen ueber den literarischen 
Nachlass von Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels,” Archiv fuer 
,, , des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, 

Vol. II (1924), pp. 385-400. Raya was to my knowledge the first 
person to publicize and critique Riazanov’s attitude toward the 
excerpt notebooks. As she pointed out, in his edition of the 
Ethnological Notebooks, even Krader had held back from 
mentioning Riazanov’s dismissive attitude to the excerpt note- 
books. 

3. In Stalinist style, that 1968 edition did not even mention 
Gumbel. See Annette Vogt, “Emil Julius Gumbel (1891-1966): 
der erste Her au sgeber der mathematischen Manuscripte von 
Kari Marx,’ MEGA-Studien No. 2 (1995), pp. 26-41. See also 
K „ Brokmeyer, F. Dmitryev, and R. Dunayevskaya, The Fetish 
°f' H 1 *" Tech and Marx’s Unknown Mathematical Manu- 
scripts (Chicago: News and Letters, 1985). 


Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow for its “silence regard- 
ing the fate of Riazanov and his enterprise,” adding that 
Stalin “could not tolerate the publication in its entirety 
of an oeuvre that stigmatized his despotism via the mer- 
ciless struggle waged by Marx and Engels against police 
states: those of Louis Napoleon, of Prussia, of tsarism.” 4 

A decade later, Rubel began to issue his Marx Oeuvres. 
From 1963 to 1994, four volumes, each containing about 
1,500 pages of Marx and 500 pages of Rubel’s scholarly 
prefaces and footnotes have appeared. Unlike in Stalinist 
editions, differences between Marx and Engels are noted, 
especially with regard to Capital. 

However, Rubel’s commentary is often marred by a 
virulent anti-Hegelianism. In addition, as a Marx editor, 
Rubel too was opposed to publishing the excerpt note- 
books. Just before his death in 1995 he gave a revealing 
response to an interviewer’s question on whether we 
could expect to see any important new material from 
Marx in the coming years: “Frankly, I do not believe so. 
Riazanov only wanted to publish forty volumes quite 
simply because he thought it useless to publish the 
whole of the excerpt notebooks (more than two hun- 
dred!). These Notebooks are no more than simple copies, 
often without personal observations, of what he was 
reading. For Marx was an obsessive reader.” 5 
THE SECOND MEGA 

In 1975, a second MEGA (hereafter MEGA2) was be- 
gun from Moscow and East Berlin. In pure Stalinist 
Style, the editors made no reference to the pioneering 
work of Riazanov, their illustrious martyred predecessor. 
As with MECW and other similar editions, the prefaces 

and notes had a dogmatic character, although the actual 
editing of Marx’s texts was quite meticulous. 

After the collapse of Communism in 1989-91, 
MEGA2’s funding disappeared, but today, after a strug- 
gle, it is receiving new funding from German and Dutch 
foundations. While the funding is much more limited 
than before 1989, and the edition has been slightly 
scaled back, editorial control has now passed to a varied 
group of mainly Western Marx scholars. 

MEGA2 includes four series, the fourth one being 
Marx’s and Engels’ excerpt notebooks. 6 

Series I. Works, Articles, and Drafts. Of 32 volumes 
now planned, 15 have appeared. Especially notable in 
this series is Vol. 1/2, which includes Marx’s 1844 Hu- 
manist Essays. Here for the first time, two versions of 
these manuscripts are published, the one as established 
by MEGAl with which we are familiar, and a new ver- 
sion, rougher in form but closer to the original. Interest- 
ingly, in the first 10 pages of the new version, Marx on 
the same pages is writing three essays at once, in sepa- 
rate vertical columns. Later on, we cqn see that what we 
know today as the “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic” 
was composed in at least two parts, with the part on 
Feuerbach separated from the text in which Marx extols 
“the dialectic of negativity as the moving and creating 
principle” of Hegel’s Phenomenology (p. 292). 

Series II. Marx’s Major Economic Writings. Of 15 vol- 
umes now planned, 10 have been published. What has al- 
ready been published includes all the editions of Vol. I of 
Capital which either Marx or Engels prepared for publi- 
cation. Especially important here is Vol. 11/10, a reprint 
of Engels’ 1890 fourth German edition, but with an im- 
portant addition, an appendix which gathers together 60 
pages of text, much of it very significant, from Marx’s 
1872-75 French edition of Vol. L This material was not 
included by Engels in Vol. I, and has yet to appear in 
standard German or English editions of Vol. I. 7 

Series III. Correspondence. Of 35 volumes now 
planned, eight volumes covering years through 1857 
have been published. Since MEGA2 includes letters to 
Marx, there are some interesting items, one of which 
bears on the epigraph from Aeschylus’ Prometheus 
Bound with which Marx began his 1841 doctoral disser- 
tation on Epicurus and Democritus: “Better to be a ser- 
vant of this rock than to be a faithful boy of father Zeus” 
(MECW 1, p. 31). Having apparently read the disserta- 
tion, Marx’s friend, the Left Hegelian, Bauer, who was 
already a university lecturer, wrote advising him: 

“You must under no circumstances include those lines 
from Aeschylus in your dissertation, and above all noth- 
ing which goes beyond the bounds of philosophical devel- 
opment” (letter of April 12, 1841). Bauer was evidently 
worried that Marx would never get a university position 
if he included those now famous lines on Prometheus. 
Unfortunately Marx’s response has not been preserved, 
but those lines, were, as we know, kept in the thesis. 

Series IV. Excerpt Notebooks. Of 32 volumes now 
planned, seven have been published. Here what is most 
exciting are the notebooks which have never appeared in 
print. Although Marx’s Notes on Bakunin’s Statehood 
and Anarchy and the Notes on Adolph Wagner are in 
MECW, and the Ethnological Notebooks, the Notes on 
Indian History, 664-1858, and parts of the Mathematical 
(Continued on page 8) 

4. Rubel and Bracke-Desrousseaux, “L’Occident doit a Marx et a 
Engels une edition monumentale de ieurs oeuvres,” La Revue 
socialiste, No. 59, July 1952, pp. 13-114. 

5. See Le Monde des Livres, Sept. 29, 1995, p. viii. 

6. For a good summary of the present state of MEGA2, see 
Jacques Crandjonc and Juergen Rojahn, “Aus der MEGA- 
Arbeit. Der Revidierte Plan der Marx-Engels-Gesamtausgabe ” 
MEGA-Studien No. 2 (1995), pp. 62-89, MEGA-Studien (c/o 
“SG, Cruquiusweg 31, 1019 AT Amsterdam), established in 
1994, is an international multi-lingual journal of discussion and 
debate on the history and future of MEGA. Another forum for 
debate and information of MEGA is the vearlv Beitrage fuer 
Marx-Engels-F orsehung (c/o Rolf Hecke'r, Ribbecker Str 3 
10315 Berlin). 

7. For a discussion of Vol.II/10, see mv ‘‘On the Relevance of 
Marx s Capital: Why Is the Full Text as He Wrote It Unavail- 
able? , News & Letters. October 1992. 
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Your Bosnia-Herzegovina collection 
feels even more important as news of the 
massive anti-fascist demonstrations 
comes through. The mainstream media 
seem not to know what to do with this, 
as opposed to Tiananmen Square or the 
Berlin Wall. The analyses in N&L’s col- 
lection certainly show us why— but are 
also full of poignant testimony, not just 
to atrocities but to a way of life we could 
all learn from, which has been violently 
shattered. 

Adrienne Rich 
California 

* * 

At the initiative of the Committee for 
Israeli-Palestinian Dialogue, the 
Materna Factory of Kibbutz Ma’abarot 
donated 30 tons of powdered 
milk— worth an estimated $50,000— for 
the children of Gaza. We consider it but 
a modest gesture to help alleviate the 
plight of the Gaza children, who suffer 
from the results of the general closure, 
imposed for many months by the gov- 
ernment of Israel on inhabitants of the 
Palestinian Territories. 

Latif Dori, 

Cmtee. for Israeli-Palestinian Dialogue 

P.O. 20373 
Tel Aviv 61204 

* * * 

I read that when Newt Gingrich was 
confronted with the charges against him 
he confessed that he “brought down on 
the people’s house a controversy which 
could weaken the faith people have in 
their government.” Who does he think 
he’s fooling? The people know this gov- 
ernment belongs to the capitalists and 
the government is full of people like 
Newt Gingrich to do their bidding. Steal- 
ing and lying is the name of their game. 
The people also know there’s no differ- 
ence between a Democrat and a Republi- 
can. It’s why over half the people in the 
country didn’t even bother to vote. 

Retired auto worker 
California 

* * * 

Unchecked, capitalism will lead to en- 
vironmental catastrophe, spelled out in 
starvation, disease and crime. The na- 
tions of the world will be forced to do 
more planning of the economy. As social- 
ists we want to bring this about as dem- 
ocratically as possible. It is no longer 
only a question of a more just society, 
but a question of survival. I see N&L as 
a vital source of information about hu- 
manity’s worldwide struggle for social 
justice. 

Disabled worker 
Louisiana 

* * * 

I’m shoveling dirt in Riverside Park as 
the community service the New York 
court required me to do besides spending 
two days in jail and paying a $45 fine. 
They took away the ten umbrellas I was 
trying to sell, because I don’t have a ven- 
dor’s license. I cannot beg for money or 
steal and there are no jobs, even dish- 
washing or sweeping, which would be 
fine if I could get them. What do I do 
now? 

John from Senegal 
New York 

if: * « 

We can’t win the Detroit newspaper 
strike playing by the companies’ rules 
because they (Gannett and Knight- 
Ridder) have too much money. I think 
they would publish a paper without any 
advertising income at all if they thought 
it would break the unions. They have 
money, but we have something more im- 
portant.. .the people. Stopping produc- 
tion is the key to winning this strike. 

Striker 

Detroit 

* * * 

If we had legislation in this country 
outlawing the hiring of replacement 
workers in a strike situation, our strike 
would have been over long ago, or more 
probably wouldn’t even have started in 
the first place. I think a Labor Party 
would be important to get this kind of 
legislation. 

Newspaper striker 
Detroit 

* £ 

In view of the fact that the ominous 
political developments accelerate more 
and more, even a daily paper is hard- 
pressed to keep up with them. A month- 
ly paper is almost doomed to be an “ar- 
chive” of a past event, not a commen- 
tary on what is happening at the mo- 


ment. What I find amazing about N&L is 
that by dealing with events through the 
vision of both Marxist-Humanism and 
the workers, prisoners, and others “on 
the ground," it manages to be up-to-date 
and relevant, despite any time lapse. 

Radical intellectual 
Canada 



Your paper has helped me and many 
other prisoners understand how we be- 
came victims of a system that no longer 
cares about justice or human rights. We 
are its present and future slaves under 
new laws created to lock people up even 
for the most non-violent crimes. The 
prisons are full of non-violent prisoners 
whose parole privileges have been taken 
way even if we do good inside. I see peo- 
ple outside now refusing to fall into the 
trap we did. This might be one of the 
reasons . they want to take our parole 
away. My advice to all outside and inside 
of prison is to stand up for equal justice, 
human rights and a better world for all. 

Prisoner 

Texas 

* * * 

Prison is not very far removed from 
the employed and unemployed laborers 
who feel imprisoned in their workplace 
or their communities. At the same time, 
today’s imprisonment “deep in the Pen” 
has created an image of “factories with 
fences.” In coming years we may see fac- 
tories, textile plants, foundries, and even 
high tech industries spring up in and 
around prisons. Already the prison sys- 
tem contracts out prison labor to the 
state, military and private industries at 
near slave wages. (Federal prisoner 
wages begin at 22 cents per hour.) These 
meager wages help buy toothpaste, ciga- 
rettes, and books. They also help pay the 
fines which have been instituted to con- 
trol prison behavior. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

The article on “Factories with fences” 
in the December section on “Voices from 
within the Prison Walls” said a lot about 
capitalism’s attitude to all workers. 
Workers are treated like slaves most 
clearly today when they are in prison 
add when they are on workfare. What 
the prisoner-author from Menard was 
stressing, however, was that the “new 
law of hate, crime and punishment” is 
radicalizing prisoners and driving them 
towards revolt. It was significant that 
the prisoner-writer ended his story with 
a quote from Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution, which 
showed that the dialectic of revolution 
revealed in this book about Women’s 
Liberation speaks to everyone struggling 
for freedom. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Tennessee 

•M * * 

There is a direct link between slavery; 
and prison labor. As soon as slavery was 
abolished, a plantation in Angola, Loui- 
siana, was turned into a prison and the 
prisoners picked cotton in the same way 
slaves had. Today’s Abolitionism very 
properly starts with the desire to abolish 
prisons. 

Ex-prisoner 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ZAIRE IN HISTORY 

Helping children to be fed, whether 
here or in Rwanda and Zaire, just 
doesn’t seem to be a concern for the 
President. As with the genocide in Bos- 
nia, Clinton felt justified in standing on 
the sideline by chalking up the conflict 
in Rwanda-Zaire to those mythical an- 
cient ethnic rivalries. Does he think call- 
ing the conflicts “tribal” excuses his ac- 
tions? 

Disgusted 

Chicago 

* * * 

Lou Turner lays out all the concrete 
players in the collapse of Zaire. It is cru- 


| Readers Views 


cial to remember the whole history of 
revolution and counter-revolution begin- 
ning with the CIA’s overthrow of 
Lumumba’s multiethnic movement for 
national independence. It was truly a 
dramatic turnaround when Kabila’s 
forces of mostly native Zairian Tutsis 
stopped the Hutu militias and opened up 
the corridor for the Hutu population to 
return to Rwanda. It is important that 
Kabila is a Marxist connected to the ten- 
dency that goes back to Lumumba. 

R.B. 

Oakland, Cal. 

* * * 

Lou Turner’s Lead in the December 
issue is the first thing I’ve seen on Zaire 
that shows history in the present. 

Sonia Bergonzi 
Chicago 


MARIO SAVIO 

Reading the In Memoriam to Mario 
Savio reminded me that Free Speech is 
not an abstraction but must be prac- 
ticed. Transforming the world demands 
a new way of acting and thinking. But 
we must also be prepared for times of 
retrogression. Practice alone is not suffi- 
cient. We also need the self-development 
of the Idea, the free release of the idea of 
freedom. 

Steven 

L.A. 

* * * 

Mario Savio was an inspiration to rev- 
olution and thought. I was fortunate to 
have worked with him, first meeting him 
in January of 1995, at a meeting of pub- 
lic university faculty, staff, and students 
gathered to continue the struggle in the 
aftermath of the racist, anti-immigrant 
Proposition 187. Savio was concerned 
with what would come to be Proposition 
209, against affirmative action. 

He understood and lived the unity of 
all struggles— -I could count on seeing 
him at feminist rallies, labor marches, 
and anywhere that a voice for justice 
and freedom was needed. While his gen- 
erous spirit and encouraging corporeal 
presence will be sadly missed, the strug- 
gle continues. 

Jennifer Pen 

San Jose, Cal. 

* * * 

As soon as I heard that Mario Savio 
had died, I got out my copy of Philoso- 
phy and Revolution to reread what he 
said about how the authoritarianism of 
. the rulers in this society brings workers 
and students together in understanding. 
I always thought that was a great in- 
sight. He said that the way factories are 
run is a “parallel to the university.” It’s 
on p. 268 if you want to look it up. 

Felix Martin 

Whittier, Cal. 
* * * ” 

Neither of the articles on Mario Savio 
and Meridel LeSueur in the December 
issue was an obituary or an “In Memor- 
iam.” Instead they were celebrations 
and discussions of their lives and contri- 
butions to revolution in practice and in 
ideas. 

Ex-journalist 

Detroit 


copy of the August-September issue with 
the article on “New immigrants enliven 
U.S. struggles and its contradictions.” 
We have translated it into German be- 
cause we found it very helpful to show 
the importance of the struggles of immi- 
grant workers all over the world. Here 
we, too, try to support the struggles of 
such workers, at the moment especially 
in the construction sectors, against the 
attacks of the police. We publish a small 
journal concerned with working class 
struggles all over the world and with 
theory and look forward to correspond- 
ing with you. 

Wildcat 
Cologne, Germany 


THE 
BLACK 
DIMENSION 

I have been writing books about the 
Black struggle, including one on the his- 
tory of “Culture and Segregation.” I do 
not think, however, that culture is the 
answer to resolving the contradictions of 
the Black revolt and the birth of a new 
society. I grew up in a generation that 
thought “Black is beautiful” would alter 
consciousness. But there is so much 
about Black history that is unknown 
that I feel honored to be one of the 
scholars filling in the gaps in our knowl- 
edge. 

Black historian 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

The Chicago Sinfonietta, under the di- 
rection of the highly respected Black 
conductor Paul Freeman, honored the 
legacy of Martin Luther King, Jr. on 
Jan. 20 in an especially powerful 
way— first by featuring a gospel choir to 
its orchestral accompaniment, and sec- 
ond by including a salute to the Jewish 
contribution to the civil rights move- 
ment with a performance of Thomas Be- 
veridge’s “Yizkor Requiem.” To make 
sure the point was not missed, the per- 
formance was dedicated to James Cha- 
ney, Andrew Goodman and Michael 
Sch werner, the “African-American 
Christian and two European-American 
Jews,” as the program put it, who died 
during the struggle in Mississippi in 
1964. 1 agree with all those who felt that 
King would have been more than merely 
pleased with the tribute. 

Early CRM activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

We need a united front of Blacks, 
whites, men and women based upon 
class consciousness and workers’ solidar- 
ity. However good the intent of affirma- 
tive action, it has no potential to end the 
struggle for jobs in a market dependent 
economy. 

D.T 

Lafayette, La. 

* * * 



IMMIGRANT STRUGGLES 

Your article on Latin American immi- 
grants in the U.S. (August-September 
1996 N&L) was very important— in par- 
ticular, the point that “Latino immi4 
grant labor is very complex, with its cul- 
tural and racial differences and histo- 
ries.” While the differences among Latin 
Americans are not discussed in most of 
the literature, Suzanne Oboler’s Ethnic 
Labels, Latino Lives: Identity and the 
Politics of (Re)Presentation in the U.S, 
helped me understand a basic problem 
we Latinos have in the U.S.— the ho- 
mogenization of all Hispanics. It was im-: 
portant to see that, in your analysis of 
the Latino labor movement, the differ- 
ences among us were taken into account. 

Grad student 
Indiana 

* * * 

We had heard about News & Letters 
from the German translation of Charles 
Denby’s autobiography, and just got a 


The overwhelming approval of Propo- 
sition 209 last November sent a message 
loud and clear that the white racist male 
mentality is a majority. In many ways 
this mentality still hid behind a white 
sheet by calling 209 a “civil rights” ini- 
tiative. This white majority may not be 
the Confederate-flag-waving, goose-step- 
ping, red-neck David Duke types. It can 
be the suit-wearing executive of a major 
, corporation like Texaco, where racism 
bubbled over into national news. 

Black worker 
Los Angeles 

Jjs * sfc 

Reagan’s retrogression on Black rights 
worldwide started with his notion, “We 
will overturn.” What got turned back 
were the freedoms everyone enjoyed. We 
had better never forget that the Black 
struggle for the legal right to read and 
write is what led to universal public edu- 
cation in this country. 

Mark Jones 
Chicago 
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‘UNCHAINING THE POWER OF NEGATIVITY’ 


Reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s article 
on “Unchaining the Power of Negativi- 
ty” in the December issue reminded me 
that being aware of history really helps. 
As one who grew up as a Baptist and be- 
came a Marxist, I think the secret of 
Marxist-Humanism is its richness of his- 
tory. We are all brought up to suppress 
our outrage. We lose our dignity when 
we suppress the natural outrage towards 
this capitalist, sexist society. 

I can also see why we do not know 
which force of revolution will be the key 
in the concrete; because revolution is not 
a mechanical conclusion but a milieu of 
potentials. When Dunayevskaya points 
to Logic being replaced in Hegel, it 
means we were left an open system, not 
one closed and controlled. We, weren’t 
told to stay within these certain bounda- 
ries of “truth,” but challenged to devel- 
op our own minds as revolutionaries. 

Dan 

Los Angeles 


I see a need for today’s freedom move- 
ments not to lose continuity with the 
“organization of thought,” in order not 
to be stifled. That is what I thought' 
Raya Dunayevskaya was saying in her 
letter to Meridel LeSueur, on retrospec- 
tive becoming perspective and on leaps 
in dialectical history that must know the 
continuity of history to avoid retrogres- 
sion. I felt that was also the point in her 
1985 lecture that was printed in her Ar- 
chives column in the December issue, 
where she took up “embryo and pro- 
cess” and the movement to second 
negation as what creates the humus for 
future development. 

Revolutionary feminist 
Chicago 


The quote from Meridel LeSueur in 
the article on her life was a beautiful 
way of talking about revolution in per- 
manence. When Raya Dunayevskaya 
wrote back to her about dialectical histo- 
ry, you could see that is what LeSueur 
was really writing. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 


I don’t think your slogan “Woman as 
Reason” is helpful to women in the 
working class. What does the slogan 
mean? I think you mean the liberatory 
positive side of women’s emancipa- 
tion-heroines like Rosa Luxemburg, 
Kollontai, Raya Dunayevskaya, and mil- 
lions of other women toilers. But this 
“Woman as Reason” stuff gets you out- 
flanked politically by bourgeois feminism 
every time. Does it mean women gener- 
als? CIA agents? Corporate overseers? 
The Madeleine Albrights? Ayn Rands? 
Hillary Clintons? Maxine Waters? If I 
am nitpicking, it is because you are not 
clear on this in N&L 

Long-time radical 
Los Angeles 


The articles on Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of Revolution last is- 
sue were all excellent in showing that 
Reason is within the subject, the women 
fighting for freedom. What I felt Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s column on the unchain- 
ing of the dialectic showed was that the 
challenge to the revolutionary theoreti- 
cian is to meet that Reason and help it 
develop to full liberation. 

Women's Liberationist 
Tennessee 

* * * 

In re-reading Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution, I feel more 
than ever that this edition really talks to 
ALL peoples. And it is so very readable. 
That’s one of its most outstanding char- 
acteristics. For a book of such intellectu- 
al depth to be so perspicuous is absolute- 
ly amazing. 

Gloria I. Joseph 
Virgin Islands 


EXPLORING CHOICE 

I was glad to see Julia Jones’ review of 
Bisexual Politics in the November issue 
of N&L. The concept of “choice” and 
“idea politics” is exactly what revolu- 
tionaries need to be exploring. Choice, 
whether it has to do with choosing your 
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sexuality, or reproductive choice, or 
what kind of labor you do, is a radical 
concept. Just as choosing to be a lesbian 
is not a rejection of men but an embrac- 
ing of women, choosing bisexuality is not 
so much a betrayal of lesbians as an 
openness to what I think Marx might 
call “freely associated human relations.” 

Sharon Cannery 
v U y Berkeley, Cal. 




MEXICO: 
EL CRISIS 


I recently returned from Mexico where 
I found, in the rapidly deteriorating eco- 
nomic and political scene, a few 
“growth” industries: bank robberies, 
kidnappings, corruption, new armed 
groups. It is apparently official (and 
common knowledge) that ex-president 
Carlos Salinas left the country with 16 
billion U.S. dollars, which helped to de- 
stabilize the Mexican economy. Every- 
thing else, including the bank robberies, 
are microscopic, compared to this 
amount. 

The unemployment rate is extremely 
high, with practically no unemployment 
insurance. Those working are doing well 
if they earn $4 a day. When I asked 
somebody when they expect the next 
revolution, the answer was “soon.” In 
the newspapers the present economic 
and political disarray is simply called “el 
crisis.” 

Traveler 

British Columbia 

* * * 

We have accomplished quite a bit this 
year in coordination with Tijuana work- 
ers to improve their living and working 
conditions. We have documented health 
and safety violations, garnered the re- 
lease of imprisoned community leaders, 
testified on the negative effects of 
NAFTA, forged ties with Asian-based 
women’s and workers’ organizations, ar- 
ranged speaking tours to university fo- 
rums and made links with unionists, ac- 
tivists and others at the border areas. 
But the most important gains were 
those made by workers themselves in Ti- 
juana who were able to win company- 
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provided transportation, health and 
safety protections such as gloves, ear 
plugs, ventilation and masks, while 
building a base to demand change in the 
industry as a whole. 

We are looking forward in 1997 to 
building a Workers’ Center in Tijuana 
for education in labor rights and health 
and safety organizing, as well as a Wom- 
en’s Center that will house a child care 
center for maquiladora workers and a 
space for women workers to meet and 
talk. To send contributions or get fur- 
ther information, write to: 

Support Cmtee. for 
Maquiladora Workers 
3909 Center St., #210 
San Diego, Cal. 92104 

• 

WHY SUBSCRIBE TO N&L? 

Your paper is an excellent way to learn 
about international movements for free- 
dom. We use it here in our work with In- 
dian peasants and students. 

Youth Forum for Peace and Solidarity 

New Delhi 

N&L is one of the few places where 
theory and practice really come together. 
I appreciate, and need, the global up- 
dates. In my view, all academics really 
need N&L Professor 

Evanston, IL 

* * * 

I have been reading N&L for a year 
and have greatly appreciated whoever 
made it possible through a donor-sub- 
scription for me. I hope my sub can be 
renewed not only for myself but the nu- 
merous men who share each issue. I reg- 
ularly share it with about a dozen oth- 
ers, and I know that each of them shares 
it with still more. Thanks from all of us. 

Prisoner 

Florida 

* * * 

Here is $25 to renew my subscription. 
I’m sure it comes closer to the actual 
costs. Steady reader 

Washington, D.C. 

sk * * 

Editor’s Note: For the importance of our 
Donor Fund and the increase in our sub- 
scription price for the first time since 
1980, see “To Our Readers” on page 
one. 


Books 

By Bj\ya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until today 

1988 edition. New author's introduction $1 7.50 

□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $16.95 

□Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author's introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 
volution: Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□The Mandsf-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya ....... $8.50 

□The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
IWo Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters 
on Hegel's Absolutes." 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Denby 

□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By Kevin Anderson 

□ Lenin. Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. 

$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□American Civilization on frial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
"A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 
Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ fi/ffi/A Bosnla-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western 'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□Marx's Capital * nd Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff 
$2 

□The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1 949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

□Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Terrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes.... $2 

□Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□News and Letters Committees Constitution .... 32 < 


□Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A hill list of publications (many publications are not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 550 postage 

Archives 

□Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection 

$4.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions) $5/year 

□Bound Volumes of Newt* Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren St., Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605, Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. Please add $1.00 for each item for postage. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name ' 

Address 
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[ Black/Red View 

By John Alan 

The noise generated by the debate over “Ebonics” 
(Black English) when the Oakland California, School 
| Board declared “Ebonics” the “genetic language” of Af- 
rican-American students, has drowned out the serious 
academic, budgetary and social problems plaguing that 
poor school district. 

Racially, the district’s student body is overwhelmingly 
Black and Latino with a considerable number of Chinese 
and South Asian students, speaking various dialects. 
Some years ago, Latino parents got a previously elected 
school board to open a Spanish-speaking school for small 
children who were deficient in the English language. 
This special school didn’t cause a ripple of opposition in 
Oakland. 

However, last year, the issue of race did emerge during 
the teachers’ strike. At that time a bitter battle started 
when the largely white teachers union went out on 
strike for a pay raise and a reduction in class size. 

. PEDAGOGICAL PHILOSOPHY ABSENT 

During this bitter encounter the union charged the 
school board with spending too much money on the sala- 
ries of consultants and administrators. The board coun- 
tered this charge by saying the white teachers were de- 
serting their responsibility to teach Black children. 

Such a charge has the bitter sting of “racism,” a “rac- 
ism” which assumes objectivity in a situation where the 
academic rating of Black students has plummeted under 
the tutorship of white middle-class teachers. 

Such a charge only has “objectivity” in the United 
States where it is easy to assume that all Black and 
white relationships are tainted with racism. The union’s 
demand for the reduction of class size and spending 
more money on the direct evaluation of students was 
aimed at raising the academic level of the students. But 
the bitterness between the school board and union made 
it impossible for both sides to join together in a battle 
against the overarching political and social forces that 

Black parents 

(Continued from page 1) 

the slave.” These punishments hinder the children and 
make them not want to come to school and learn. 

^ ; Some of the children are told to sit down only twice 

before the teacher says, “I want that child to go to the 
alternative school.” At the alternative school all the chil- 
dren do is lay their heads down and sleep. They have two 
teachers who don’t teach, who just watch the children 
until their time is up. Some students are there for an en- 
tire school year. When they take the T-CAP test, they 
are unprepared. 

STRUGGLE FOR THE FUTURE 

These children are being pushed into a fight that they 
don’t know anything about. The teachers are attacking 
them and they don’t understand why. Instead of being 
prepared for the real world or moving on to higher edu- 
cation, they won’t be ready for the future. 

The Christian Coalition teachers and principals start 
in kindergarten putting anything a child does on his re- 
cord. By the time he gets to the sixth grade, his record is 
so messed up that when the principal or teacher say I 
want that child to go to alternative school, his record 
speaks for itself. 

A lot of Christian Coalition people are moving from 
the surrounding areas of Tunica County, Miss, and 
Memphis and coming up Highway 64 to Fayette County. 
They already know what they want. 

The parents and children are working against this 
planned effort. Now people are coming out who never 
got involved before. They want to know what is going on. 

.—Candace 


Is Ebonics the issue in 

were blocking the education of African-American stu- 
dents. 

As a Black striking teacher put it: There was no “ped- 
agogical philosophy” to bring the sides together. This 
teacher is correct, in the sense that education is not a 
real human relationship between teachers, students and 
the community; instead, it is a relationship where the 
student is a mere object that is “educated” for some pre- 
determined purpose. 

In California, as in all the states, the quality of public 
education is dependent upon money, tax money, and the 
political power of the politicians controlling the money. 
Pete Wilson, the governor of California, has set aside in 
the state’s budget a large amount of money for educa- 
tion, but this money isn’t allocated to school districts ac- 
cording to need, but according to the district’s ability to 
find matching funds. 

This formula for the allocating of funds automatically 
discriminates against poor urban school districts like 
Oakland. Oakland’s schools are falling apart; they’re not 
places where students can concentrate on their studies, 
but places from which the student wants to escape. 
LANGUAGE OF ESTRANGEMENT 

Faced with a school system in physical decay, social es- 
trangement and a 50% academic failure among Black 
students, the Oakland School Board accepted the absurd 
conclusion of its special task force that “Ebonics” was 
the “genetic language” of African-American students. 

Apparently the Board members thought by taking the 
stigma of “bad English” off speech patterns of poor and 
working-class Black children, it would open the doors to 
academic achievement in standard English and other 
subjects. Instead their naive absurdity created a fire 
storm of debate led by the Black middle-class. 

j Essay Article 

(Continued from page 5) 

Manuscripts have been published separately, many new 
discoveries await us here. 

While the actual contents of the new material in Series 
IV can today be studied in the archives only by those 
who can overcome the obstacle of Marx’s very difficult 
handwriting, a look at the topics of the excerpt note- 
books, most of which will hopefully be published in the 
coming years, reveals the following: (1) notes in 1853 
and 1880-81 on Java, (2) 1852 notes on the history of 
women and gender relations, (3) many notes from the 
1870s and 1880s on agriculture in Russia plus some on 
prairie farming in the U.S., (4) notes on Ireland from the 
1860s, (5) notes on agriculture in Roman and Carolin- 
gian times, (6) a massive chronology of world history. 
Once these materials are published in the original lan- 
guage (Marx’s later notebooks are often a combination of 
English and German), they can be translated into Eng- 
lish and other languages in more accessible editions. 

Vol. IV/6 containing Marx’s 900-page 1846-47 note- 
books on the worldwide history of agriculture and trade 
from the earliest times to the present has already been 
published, and we will reportedly also soon ■see in print 
Vol. IV/3 with his notebooks from 1844. 

For the first time since the 1920s, a major edition of 
Marx’s work is being published under auspices other 
than those of Stalinism. Raya Dunayevskaya once re- 
ferred to the “incredible time, energy, and vigilance” 
which the Russian state-capitalist regime expended to 
“imprison Marx within the bounds” of its ideology. 8 
That period is now over, although as Marx wrote in the 
Eighteenth Brumaire, “the tradition of all the dead gen- 
erations weighs like a nightmare, on the brain of the liv- 
ing” (MECW 11, p. 103). 

8. Dunayevskaya, Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until 
Today (Bookman, 1958), p. 63. 


Oakland schools? 

In this debate no side seems to understand that it’s 
not Ebonics versus standard English, but Black students 
versus the school system and the American society. 
Whatever the language that is spoken, it arises from so- 
cial need, the necessity of intercourse with others. 

In an estranged society, sharply divided by class and 
race, an “estranged” language will emerge to express 
that estrangement. African-American 'poor have always 
created a language which runs parallel to and in opposi- 
tion to standard English. And often this Black English 
has been absorbed into this country’s culture. 

General strike in Haiti 

Millions of Haitians answered a strike call by the anti- 
Intemational Monetary Fund Committee with a near to- 
tal shutdown of the economy, schools and public institu- 
tions on Jan. 16. The Committee, composed of over 160 
grassroots organizations, had called the strike to protest 
austerity moves forced upon the country by the U.S. and 
international bankers. The strike was only the latest and 
largest of a series of protests against the country’s dire 
economic conditions, and of plans by President Rene 
Preval for economic “shock therapy.” 

The strike seemed to have the tacit support of former 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide, the immensely popu- 
lar theology of liberation advocate who was forced to 
step down after only a few months in power. This was 
the price he paid for Clinton’s 1994 intervention which 
restored Aristide briefly after years of a brutal and il- 
legal military dictatorship. 

In the past few months Aristide’s Lavalas movement 
has split into two camps. On the one side, Lavalas Fami- 
ly, strong among the grassroots organizations and appar- 
ently backed by Aristide, advocates resistance to neo-lib- 
eralism. On the other side, the Lavalas Political Organi- 
zation has the suppoi't of President Preval and most 
members of parliament. So far, however, Aristide has re- 
fused to criticize openly, let alone break with, the gov- 
ernment or the Clinton administration. 

Ecology and Democracy 

Serious contradictions within the environmental 
movement can be seen in the current debate about de- 
mocracy. A good, example is the Dec. 12, 1996 Rachel’s 
Environment and Health Weekly (REHW), a newsletter 
usually devoted to fierce and intelligible exposes on envi- . 
ronmental problems. 

In this “1996 in Review” issue, editor Peter Montague 
excoriates the Sierra Club and Natural Resources De- 
fense Council for claiming “victory” just because “25 
years of ineffective U.S. environmental laws have been 
retained” against the Gingrich-led onslaught. Montague 
writes, ‘‘The national environmental organizations 
are... working to pass laws and regulations, one at a time, 
to apply a zillion bandages to a zillion small wounds, 
each of which is oozing blood. This is a strategy doomed 
to fail.” 

Like many in the radical wing of the movement, Mon- 
tague calls for going beyond symptoms. An earlier analy- 
sis of the distortion of science concluded that “the root 
cause of the problems is a corporate form run amok” 
(REHW, Nov. 29, 1996). Yet Hegel long ago pointed to 
an inherent defect in the search of a “root cause”: Since 
every cause is the effect of a prior cause, one gets caught 
in an infinite regression, and the only recourse is to halt 
at an arbitrary point. 

Just so in the current debate, of which Montague is' 
only one representative. In “1996 in Review,” where he 
at first sounded as if he were going to call for revolution, 
he instead calls for “diminishing the excessive power of 
the corporate class... Getting corporate money out of the 
institutions of our democracy is the first requirement.” 

Montague declares that “people are beginning to see 


Actually Existing Marxisms conference 


Chicago — It has become increasingly evident that 
new attempts are emerging to combat the idea that 
“Marxism is dead,” by both longtime left theorists as 
well as a new generation of thinker/activists anxious to 
dispel the notion that existing society defines our future. 
One sign of this was the “Rethinking Marxism” Confer- 
ence in December in Amherst, Mass., at which over 600 
papers were given on various aspects of Marxist theory. 
Though on a much smaller scale, another sign was the 
conference on “Actually Existing Marxisms” held at the 
University of Chicago on Jan. 25-26. 

The main lecture was given by Frederic Jameson on 
“Culture and Finance Capital.” Unfortunately, instead 
of analyzing the present nature of capitalism in such a 
way as to discern forms of negativity arising to oppose it, 
Jameson focused on the alleged ability of capitalism to 
overcome its barriers to self-expansion. He spent much 
of his talk focusing on the idea that “long waves” of 
equilibrium characterize contemporary capitalism— to 
the disappointment of those looking for a critique of the 
inherent limits of high-tech capital. 

A different approach was taken by Moishe Postone, 
author of Time, Labor and Social Domination, who ar- 
gued that today’s capitalism is fraught with internal in- 
stability and contradictions. Though Postone developed 
an interesting critique of Jacques Derrida’s Spectres of 
Marx, his argument was seriously weakened by a failure 
to single out any existing or emerging social forces which 
could transform capitalism. 


As several participants pointed out, Ppstone’s effort to 
uncouple class struggle from Marxism— on the grounds 
that class struggle only concerns fights over distribution 
of income and never challenges the inner core of capital- 
ism-shows that he is unable to anticipate and theorize 
workers’ struggles which challenge the very mode of la- 
bor in capitalism. 

Such weaknesses stood in contrast to the paper given 
by Michael Hardt on “Immaterial Labor.” Hardt sought 
to analyze the new forms of labor being fashioned by the 
restructuring of the work process while arguing that 
new forms of subjectivity and resistance are arising 
against them. Though it is not possible to briefly sum- 
marize his paper, unlike most commentators he empha- 
sized the co-existence of sweated labor with the newest 
forms of high-tech production. 

However, the distinction Hardt made between “imma- 
terial labor” (labor centered on advanced processes of 
computerization) and “affective labor” (labor centered 
on the material production of goods and services) intro- 
duced a much deeper separation between high-tech and 
industrial production than seems warranted. It is there- 
fore not at all clear that his effort to pose the iifner link 
between sweated labor and high tech fits well with his 
own theoretic categories. 

While no one came away feeling this conference an- 
swered the question of whether today’s radicals will live 
up to the legacy of Marx’s thought, it did show that im- 
portant discussion and debates are occurring. 

—Peter Hudis 


some hope of changing their lives through collective ac- 
tion” (REHW, Aug. 15, 1996). How peculiar then to fol- 
low that by conceding the “right” of corporations to 
“big profits” if they “play by the rules”! The contradic- 
tion lies between the real desire for radical change in the 
system and a self-limitation that stops short of articulat- 
ing total change. 

Montague’s self-limitation is connected to his attitude 
to the masses: “Can popular anger at corporations be 
channeled for environmental protection? Can it be har- 
nessed...?” What is missing in the determinism that 
seeks a root cause is the principle of self-determination. 

The intellectual activist is always tempted to view the 
masses as backward and to look for ways to“harness the 
storm.” Could that explain why one advocates reforms 
so radical that the existing power structure would never 
allow them, yet fails to envision the overthrow of that 
power structure? 

At the same time, this contradiction cannot be sep- 
arated from the spirit of the times, when all movements 
are restrained by an oppressive awareness of the failures 
and retrogressions of revolutions. The view that capital- 
ism is a permanent, “natural” condition of humanity af- 
fects even those who oppose its depredations. 

Kept within those bounds, the quest for freedom 
lapses into a self-limiting search for root cause. What is 
needed to avoid falling into determinism is to root the 
transformation of reality in a philosophy of liberation 
based on Marx’s discovery that Mind is free and, when 
tightly related to the creativity of masses in motion, 
shows itself to be self-determined and ready for fusion in 
freedom. Nothing less will allow us to transcend the un- 
derlying causes of environmental destruction. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 
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Editorial 


Crises rule Clinton’s America in second term 


It would be hard to think of an inaugural address 
more full of empty homilies and lack of vision than the 
one President Clinton delivered Jan. 20, which he is said 
to have hoped would go down in history as one of the 
“great” ones. On how far he missed that goal the pun- 
dits and the American people can easily agree. 

What is impossible to understand is how the pundits 
could suggest that what will keep Clinton’s presidency 
from achieving the mantle of “greatness” in history he 
is looking for is what they call the lack of a great crisis 
he is being challenged to meet. For never has the crisis 
of American society been greater, felt more deeply and 
by more sectors of the population than today. 

STATE’S POWER TO IMPOVERISH 

A “feel-good” speech cannot hide the intractable eco- 
nomic crisis that has spawned the kind of social crises 
gripping this nation that have become so deep and struc- 
tural that there is no longer even any pretense that the 
power of the state can resolve them. That is why Repub- 
licans and Democrats have so emphatically agreed that 
“the era of big government is over.” 

On that there is full “bipartisanship.” There is no 
longer any “great debate over the role of government” 
as Clinton put it in his address, because the total de- 
struction of any “safety net” for the poor and unem- 
ployed that has euphemistically been called “welfare re- 
form” has now been set in stone. As the lethal effects of 
the slashing of food stamps and welfare benefits begin to 
unfold now that the changes have actually kicked in, the 
next targets are being drawn into gun-sight: Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare are high on the list. 

While Social Security has been impervious to serious 
attack for 62 years, its destruction is no longer unthink- 
able. The debate over “repairing” it kicked into higher 
gear at the beginning of January when a government ad- 
visory council unveiled three competing plans for “pri- 
vatizing” it. What remains the same, no matter what the 
plan, is that the “repairs” will be disastrous for millions 
of older Americans. 

For those with incomes below $12,000 — the bottom 
40% of today’s elderly households — Social Security rep- 



resents 80% of their entire income. Without it, 70% of el- 
derly Black households and over 50% of Latino ones 
would be living in the most dire poverty. 

It is not difficult to spot the single line of Clinton’s ad- 
dress that rang true in his statement that “The divide of 
race has been America’s constant curse,” although he 
made sure neither to identify it as the curse of capital- 
ism, nor to make it concrete. The “State of Black Ameri- 
ca” issued by the Urban League every year did spell it 
out, in the following stark realities of 1997: 

The unemployment rate among Black workers is dou- 
ble that of white workers and has remained at or above 
10% since the mid-1970s. One out of every three Black 
Americans lives in poverty. Black male life expectancy is 
eight years less than white male’s; since the 1980s life 
expectancy has increased for white Americans while it 
has decreased for Black Americans. African Americans 
have the highest infant mortality rate of all ethnic 
groups, and nearly three times that of white infants. 

NO SOLUTIONS? BLAME BLACKS 

It is not that white America does not also suffer from 
the major crises of capitalist production — what has now 
become permanent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment, inadequate housing, schools, health facilities and 
constant acts of police brutality. 


It is that every crisis has been “racialized,” as one. 
young Black student told N&L, so everything from wel- 
fare to prison is seen as a “Black problem.” Indeed, the 
crisis in the Black community today is unprecedented. 

Nowhere is it sedh in a more brutal form than in the 
exploding population in the prisons, where more and 
more of the unemployed youth are being warehoused. 
And nothing more exposes the dehumanization and de- 
generacy of what is passing as American “civilization” 
today than the triple execution carried out in President 
Clinton’s home state of Arkansas, 12 days before his 
second inauguration — three executions arranged on 
the same night in order to “minimize overtime costs and 
reduce stress on the prison employees.” 

No “great crisis”? Whether it be the new bombings at 
abortion clinics with which we begin a new year, or the 
deliberate choice of Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday 
for the initiators of California’s Proposition 209 to for- 
mally open a national campaign against race- and gen- 
der-based affirmative action, the battle lines ahead in 
1997 at home are becoming clear for all to see. 

While organized labor has not yet spoken out -and 
while there is nowhere in sight yet in the U.S. the kind 
of massive labor upsurge against capitalism’s attacks 
seen everywhere from France to Germany and from 
South Korea to Haiti— there is plenty of worker self-or- 
ganizing right here, reflected steadily in workers’ own 
reports in the pages of News & Letters. 

BATTLE LINES AT HOME 

Clinton will be making critical decisions regarding 
U.S. foreign policy in the year ahead and he is already 
planning meetings with Russian and European leaders 
on expanding NATO, a summit with Chinese President 
Jiang Zemin, and for the first time travel to Mexico and 
South America, with the global nature of the economy 
very much in his mind. But the most crucial questions 
he has to confront lie right here at home. 

Whatever Clinton will focus on in his State Of the 
Union address Feb. 4, and whether or not the pundits 
recognize the profundity of the crisis facing us, there 
never was a deeper one for us to find the way out of. 


Black World 




Lumumba, Fanon, Che and the Congo 
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African independence and unity could be sponsored by 
imperialist-controlled world bodies like the UN, or by the 
so-called “socialist bloc.” “Lumumba had asked for UN 
aid because he thought he could use both Russia and 
the United States to maintain independence. But 
before he could make use, he was used,” wrote Raya 
Dunayevskaya at the time. Africa lost its revolutionary 
innocence with the realization that “white imperialism 
could speak through a Black puppet”, as Dunayevskaya 
described the role of Tshombe as a willing instrument of 
European and American imperialism. 

Fanon gave this self-critical summing-up of the Congo 
crisis and Lumumba’s death for Africa in a piece for El 
Moudjihad, the political organ of the Algerian FLN 
(Front de Liberation Nationale), titled “Lumumba’s 
Death: Could We Do Otherwise?”: “The great success of 
the enemies of Africa is to have compromised the Afri- 
cans themselves.... Our mistake, the mistake we Africans 
made, was to have forgotten that the enemy never with- 
draws sincerely. He never understands. He capitulates, 
but he does not become converted.” 

In the ensuing years following Lumumba’s murder, 
which lent momentum to the centrifugal forces pulling 


apart the Congo, another Third World revolutionary in- 
ternationalist experienced the wrenching effects of the 
violent world contradictions in the heart of Africa. The 
famous Argentinian revolutionary and theorist of guer- 
rilla warfare Che Guevara plunged into the Congo caul- 
dron for six months, April through October, 1965. 

By then the Sino-Soviet conflict between China and 
Russia over which would to be the leader of an emerging 
Third World had become a dominant divisive force with- 
in national liberation movements. The failure of Che’s 
intervention in the Congo with some 100 trained Black 
Cuban guerrillas, backed by Castro, was a precursor to 
Che’s tragic failure and death in Bolivia, in October 
1967. Just as the Congo was for Africa, Che saw Bolivia 
as the linchpin of the Latin American revolution. 

Also like Fanon, the problem of the African revolution 
for Che was not a military one but an ideological one. 
Both discovered this theoretical void while engaged in 
the most practical tasks. On a reconnaissance mission in 
- Mali for the FLN in 1960, Fanon wrote critically in his 
notebooks: “For my part, the deeper I enter into the cul- 
tures and the political circles the surer I am that the 
great danger that threatens Africa is the absence of ide- 
ology.” ^ : L-L'v 

Guevara too complained about the lack of revolution- 
ary ideology among the Lumumbist Left, particularly in 


the political leadership circles around Pierre Mulele, 
Gaston Soumaliot, and Laurent Kabila. The three were 
backed by the Congolese National Liberation Council, 
and headed up insurrections in different areas of the 
country: Mulele in Kwilu province east of Kinshasa; 
Soumaliot and Kabila in Kivu province bordering Burun- 
di and Lake Tanganyika; while another figure from the 
old Lumumba government, Christophe Gbenye, took 
control of Kisangani in the north, in 1964, before being 
driven out by Belgian paratroopers. All were backed by 
Russia and China when Che entered the Congo, and all 
espoused some form or other of African socialism as part 
of a legacy inherited from Lumumba. Che saw these var- 
ious “liberated zones” as the “guerrilla foco” for ex- 
panding the national insurrection. 

By tbe end of 1965 all had been defeated by indigenous 
tribesmen supported by the Congolese army, or driven 
into the mountains by white mercenaries hired by the 
Tshombe regime. Despite his sharp criticism of the lead- 
ership and the Congolese guerrilla army, many of whom 
had come from Tshombe’s army, Che had nothing but 
praise for the local African peasantry. His hope that they 
might one day constitute a new military force capable of 
really challenging the Congo’s imperialist-backed regime 
may have come to fruition with the Alliance of Demo- 
cratic Forces drawn from the country’s ethnically di- 
verse peasantry. 

Che’s disillusionment over the Congo was not due only 
to the contradictions in the liberation movement. The 
Sino-Soviet conflict had a powerful disorienting effect on 
him, and on African revolutionaries who thought they 
could take advantage of the conflict or remain neutral. 
No new banner of revolutionary Marxism was unfurled 
that decisively broke with Russian and Chinese state- 
capitalism calling themselves “Communist,” despite the 
underlying philosophy inherent in the African masses’ 
revolutionary self-activity. Russia and China demanded 
that its clients tow a hard political line, which often led 
to political and military disasters on the ground in Africa 
and Latin America. 

Absent that contradiction today, the question remains 
whether the resurgent movement led by Laurent Kabila, 
which has gained the regional pan-African support of 
Uganda, Rwanda, and Tanzania, can overcome the inter- 
nal contradictions and pitfalls that led to their original 
defeat in 1965, and that had so disillusioned Che Gue- 
vara. 

There is a another contradiction internal to Africa’s 
revolutionary movement, however, one Che himself did 
not overcome. Although he complained about the lack of 
political ideology, that is not the same as revolutionary 
theory. His impatience led him to conclude, even in op- 
position to Lenin’s notion that without revolutionary 
theory there is no revolutionary movement, that “even if 
theory is not known, the revolution can succeed if histor- 
ic reality is interpreted correctly and if the forces in- 
volved in it are utilized correctly.” 

Not only does the retrogressionism of the times call 
for nothing less than a full-fledged philosophy of revolu- 
tion to fill the theoretical void in today’s liberation move- 
ments. The historic depth of the African revolution 
reaching for completion iso creates the need for philoso- 
phy. 


Fanon (1960) 


“To put Africa in motion... behind revolutionary 
principles.. .this was really the work I had chosen ” 

1 

A picture from Rome 1959 
eyes intently scrutinizing a report 
Your face 
close to the table. 

Still the intensity of youth 
But for a few weeks there 
you lost your sight 

I have no time for coffee-room 
revolutionaries 

or those who stockpile their mental 

resources 

you said to Sartre, 

red eyed, at the end of the small hours 1 
while assassins wait at your hospital bed 
Lumumba should have known better 
The enemy is without sincerity, you wrote 
but they came from within as well; 

For Ramdane 2 
you chose to mourn 
and keep those dark secrets 
to yourself. 

II 

Were you not also gambling on your life 

on a trip through Mali? 3 

But then you had no time 

for those who hoard life 

A jeep ride to the Southern front 


The drama unfolds rat-a-tat style 
Accra, Monrovia, Bamako-Timbuktu 
dodging secret service agents coming after 
you 

the French combing the skies 

force you down onto endless unpassable 

roads; 

“the infinite details of deserts” 
and little sleep; 

Little sleep. 

You have no patience for sleep. 

You 

who still denies the illness 
that thief in your blood 
draining the revolution 

I see you reading complicated histories 

of ancient Africa and old empires 

eyes close to the page 

Things are not so simple 

and so little time in that “Africa Year” 

to put vision into motion 

Shelley 
August 1996 


1. A phrase Aime Cesaire repeats in his Note of a Return 
to the Native Land. 

2. A comrade of Fanon’s. Though his death appeared as 
the work of the French, many suspected the order came 
from within the highest echelons of the nationalist move- 
ment itself. 

3. This section is based on Fanon’s fascinating Mali log- 
book in Toward the African Revolution. 
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police can’t stop you from walking vour dog.” The more 
Milosevic barked, the larger and more creative became 
the protests. 

Moreover, these protests have helped inspire mass 
demonstrations in neighboring Bulgaria, ruled by rem- 
nants of the old Stalinist regime. On Jan. 15 tens of 
thousands, including university and high school stu- 
dents, miners, chemical workers and others took to the 
streets of Sofia in support of the opposition’s demand for 
new parliamentary elections. 

Meanwhile, tens of thousands have taken to the 
streets and burned down government buildings through- 
out Albania to protest the collapse of a speculative pyra- 
mid scheme which has wiped out the savings of hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers. 

TWO TYPES OF OPPOSITION 

Although the protests in Serbia reflect deepening mass 
discontent throughout the Balkans, they contain severe 
limitations. This is especially evident from the leadership 
of Zajedno. One of its main leaders is Vuk Draskovic of 
the Serbian Renewal Movement, a longtime political op- 
ponent of Milosevic who has often tried to outdo him in 
promoting Serbian nationalism. Its other main leader is 
Zoran Djindjic of the Democratic Party who has close 
ties with the Bosnian Serb “Republic” created through 
the slaughter of thousands of Bosnian Muslims. 

The one anti-nationalist in the five-party Zajedno coa- 
lition is Vesna Pesic of the Civil Alliance of Serbia. How- 
ever, she does not openly challenge Draskovic’s and 
Djindjic’s narrow nationalism, acting as if such matters 
can wait until after the establishment of “democracy.” 

Though the Zajedno leaders are a major factor in the 
protests, the engine of the anti-Milosevic movement is 
the students of Belgrade University. They organize daily 
demonstrations, sit-ins and protests, involving up to 
300,000 at a time. The students claim to be independent 
of Zajedno and define themselves as a “non-party move- 
ment.” As one activist explained, “The straggly for the 
right to live, which is the basic aim of the students’ pro- 
test, lies much higher than the struggle for power which 
is the basic concept of the Zajedno coalition.” 

At the same time, many students oppose Milosevic 
from a narrow nationalist standpoint, accusing him of 
“selling out” the interests of Serbs in Croatia and Bos- 
nia. This can be seen from BOOM, the daily strike paper 
issued by the students at Belgrade University. Though it 
discusses a range of subjects, from the student move- 
ment in the U.S. of the 1960s to critiques of bureaucrat- 
ic administrators at Belgrade University, it contains vir- 
tually no discussion of Bosnia. Yet it does discuss the 
blessings it receives from the Serb Orthodox Church. 

This contradictory situation is sharply revealed when 
it comes to women’s liberation. After some student lead- 
ers called on women marchers to wear traditional Serbi- 
an dress, some feminists said they would not participate 
in the marches so long as they were dominated by male- 
chauvinist narrow nationalists. Others, such as the 
Women in Black group, which stood virtually alone for 
the past four years in actively opposing the war in Bos- 

Rwanda, Zaire and the 

On Jan. 19, reports announced that Hutu militiamen 
linked to the 1994 genocide had killed three internation- 
al aid workers in Rwanda, Now .that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Hutu refugees have returned from Zaire, their 
militia leaders having been defeated by the African liber- 
ation forces led by Laurent Kabila, the atrocities against 
returning Hutus predicted in the world press have not 
materialized. 

Instead an older type of fear is returning to Rwandan 
villages. Tutsi survivors of the genocide now see some of 
the killers walking about free, intimidating by their 
presence potential witnesses against them. 

TRIALS BEGIN 

The Rwandan government has promised to prosecute 
only leaders of the genocide, and even arrests of those 
people are moving quite slowly. The first trial took place 
only recently, two years after 1994. The government’s 
public stress has been on creating for the first time a 
multiethnic society with equal rights for all citizens. As 
President Pasteur Bizimunga, himself a Hutu, told a 
Western journalist recently: 

“There are authorities in this country, Hutu and 
Tutsi, who are putting in place policy so that people may 
feel comfortable in this country— share the same funda- 
mental rights and obligations irrespective of their ethnic 
background— the extremists don’t feel happy with that” 
(see Philip Gourevitch, "Letter from Rwanda,” The New 
Yorker, Jan. 20, 1997). 

In neighboring Zaire, the fight against the Mobutu 
dictatorship continues. By now, the Rwanda- and Ugan- 
da-backed rebels have taken control of a huge swath of 
mineral rich territory in Eastern Zaire. 

Although a December counter-offensive by Zairian 
troops was easily repulsed, there is now fear that a mer- 
cenary force, organized by a former member of the late 
French President Francois Mitterrand’s personal securi- 
ty force, will soon hit the ground in Eastern Zaire, con- 
fronting the rebels with their most serious military chal- 
lenge to date. On the other hand, regions far from the 
fighting such as Shaba and Kasai may also be on the 
verge of joining the rebellion. 

UGANDA AND SUDAN 

The events in Eastern Zaire and Rwanda have had 
wide repercussions throughout . the region. They have 
strengthened the hand of the Ugandan government. It 


nia, are participating in the protests, albeit critically. 

They recently declared, “From the very beginning of 
the protests, we have taken an active role in this civilian 
rebellion against' the regime and for human dignity and 
civil rights. We protest every day, carrying our signs and 
banners and distributing leaflets. ..our leaflets are warm- 
ly received, and we have seen their influence on people’s 
behavior.” They add, “People today in Serbia are liberat- 
ing themselves from fear. We as an anti-militarist and 
anti-nationalist group continue to keep our autonomy 
from all the parties and our freedom to criticize them all, 
including Zajedno.” 

Borka Pavicevic of the Center for Cultural Decontam- 
ination, a group that has strongly opposed Serbian eth- 
nic cleansing likewise noted, “Of course, things are 
mixed, but the majority of the demonstrators, especially 
the^ students, are not from the nationalist view- 
point... there is now an opening, because there is some 
energy for change. When that energy starts to move it 
arouses new energy. 

“The majority has risen out of its depression, the feel- 
ing that whatever we are doing Milosevic will do what he 
wants with us. Now there is a feeling of each person that 
you can change something, that it is not forever that he 
will stay. That is what is actually positive, the imagining 
of change and the possibility of building something new” 
(from an interview with Susie Weissman on KPFK radio, 
Los Angeles, Dec. 6, 1996). 

WHERE IS BOSNIA? 

It is important to recognize the reason for such feel- 
ings. After enduring a decade of war, economic hardship 
and seemingly endless political dictatorship, the sight of 
tens of thousands coming into the’ streets on a daily ba- 
sis is lifting an incubus from the minds of the Serbian 
masses. Yet while these events have provided many 
Serbs with a sense of elation and self-esteem not felt in 
years, numerous contradictions remain, not all of them 
definable by a division between leaders and ranks. 

- Unlike in Bulgaria and Albania, the Belgrade protests 
have yet to attract support from workers or national mi- 
norities. Though a small group of workers organized by 
an independent trade union has marched with the stu- 
dents, and some strikes have broken out, for the most 
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crisis in Central Africa 



Hutu prisoners accused of participating in 1994 gen- 
ocide in Rwanda. 


has in turn stepped up its support for Southern Sudan- 
ese rebels across the border who are fighting against the 
Bashir-Turabi Islamic fundamentalist regime. 

Recently, the most important opposition leader in 
Sudan’s mainly Muslim north, former President Sadek 
al-Mahdi, fled into exile in Eritrea and has joined with 
the mainly Christian and animist Southern rebels in a 
broad opposition front. Those rebels have also been 
making dramatic headway lately. 

If the rebels in Southern Sudan and Eastern Zaire 
succeed in toppling their respective governments, two of 
Africa’s most reactionary regimes, then some new possi- 
bilities for the freedom movement may open up. 

A note of caution is in order, however. Burundi’s 
chauvinist military regime has also been strengthened 
by the recent events in Zaire, and it has engaged in sev- 
eral massacres of Hutu civilians. 

In addition, the fact that the U.S. government seems 
to be quietly backing Kabila’s forces in Zaire— and is re- 
ported even to have dissuaded him from moving further 
into the interior— suggests that forces motivated by in- 
terest other than African liberation are also at work on 
the side of the rebels. —Kevin A. Barry 
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ethnic cleansing? 

part workers have kept their distance from the protests. 

Moreover, little is being done to hold Milosevic ac- 
countable for his war against Bosnia. Though Paul Wil- 
liams and Norman Cigar, who helped document the war 
against Bosnia, recently called on the Hague Tribunal 
on War Crimes to indict Milosevic for genocide, such de- 
mands are not being pressed by the protests. They in- 
stead limit themselves to a narrow, set of demands cen- 
tered on forcing Milosevic to recognize the Nov. 17 elec- 
tions. Hie question of Bosnia and its struggle to defend 
a multiethnic society is simply not being addressed. 

As Belgrade activist Sonia Biserko put it, “The pro- 
tests have restored some of our self-respect. They have 
been a kind of collective therapy, a way of relieving accu- 
mulated tension. On the other hand, however, nobody 
ever mentions the war. It is as though we have just 
jumped over the last 10 years and the question of how 
we got into this mess in the first place” (quoted in Mi- 
chael Dobbs, “Serbs Face Long Road to Respect,” Wash- 
ington Post, Jan. 15, 1997). 

This has allowed a number of reactionary forces, who 
are angry at Milosevic for not going far enough in the 
war against Bosnia, to support the protests, such as the 
Orthodox Church and the Army. Indeed, the situation is 
so murky that Jean-Marie Le Pen, the arch-racist who 
heads France’s National Front, visited Belgrade to ex- 
press his support for Serb ultranationalists demonstrat- 
ing against Milosevic. 

This is all the more deadly in light of the ethnic 
cleansing of Muslims that continues in Bosnia. Most re- 
cently, Bosnian Muslims have been forced out of their 
homes in Mostar and Doboj, where Serbs have formed a 
paramilitary force to eliminate any opposition. 

Yet despite four years of ethnic cleansing and a 
“peace” accord that divides Bosnia, along ethnic lines, 
the struggle to preserve and extend the concept of 
multiethnicity has not come to an end. As Elvir Bucalo, j 
director of Sarajevo radio station, recently put it: “In its 
heart, Sarajevo is still a multiethnic city, but no thanks 
to the government. Now it’s because of the people who 
are resisting the government.” 

POLITICAL MACHINATIONS 

Milosevic is now trying to defuse the protests by indi- 
cating he may recognize some, if not all, of the opposi- j 
tion electoral victories. The leaders of Zajedno clearly 
want to keep the movement contained in narrow parlia- 
mentary channels, as does Milosevic, who plans on run- 
ning for president of Yugoslavia later this year. 

Many in Zajedno want the street protests to keep the 
heat on Milosevic until they can “legally” oust him from 
power in those elections. This would certainly suit the 
U.S. At the start of the crisis it supported Milosevic be- 
cause of his help in securing the Dayton Accords. When 
it became clear the protests were no flash in the pan, it 
backed away from him. This has less to do with any love 
of “democracy’’ than the fact that Draskovic and 
Djindjic have -made it clear they will loyally enforce the 
Dayton Accords. In light of this, a rotten compromise be- 
tween leaders of Zajedno and Milosevic, even brokered 
by the U.S., is possible. 

Yet there is another possibility, that the army will step 
in and move Milosevic aside. This would not only help 
“restore order” by removing the main object of the pro- 
tests from the scene, but would make it easier for the 
generals to avoid being brought before The Hague Tribu- 
nal for their crimes of genocide in Bosnia. 

That such an eventuality is not out of the question 
was indicated by a meeting on Jan. 6 between five of the 
main student leaders and the Chief of Staff of the Yugo- 
slav army; Gen. Momcilo Perisic, who has increasingly 
distanced himself from Milosevic. (Perisic supervised 
Serbian forces in the destruction of the Bosnian city of 
Mostar as well as Srebrenica, where thousands of 
Bosnians were massacred.) 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

The outcome of the machinations between the rulers j 
is less important than whether the movement will open- 
ly confront its contradictions by recognizing Serbia’s re- ! 
sponsibility for genocide and the importance of Bosnia’s 
struggle for a multiethnic society. For history has not ' 
only shown that today’s retrogression cannot be reversed 
so long as a movement defines itself only by what it is 
against. It has also shown that unless a movement pro- 
jects a liberating banner of new human relations, all 
sorts of reactionary tendencies will rush in to speak in 
its name. Despite the excitement generated by today’s 
protests, it will have little lasting effect if the part of 
the movement which has a progressive content does not 
confront and rid itself of its internal limitations. 

Marx spoke to this 150 years ago in The German Ideol- 
ogy when he declared, “For the success of the revolution 
itself, the alteration of men on a mass scale is necessary, 
an alteration which can only take place in a practical 
movement, a revolution; this revolution is necessary not 
only because the ruling class cannot be overthrown in 
any other Way, but also because the class overthrowing it 
can only in a revolution succeed in ridding itself of all 
the muck of the ages, and become fitted to found society 
anew,” 

The problem we face today— and not alone in Ser- 
bia— is that the collapse of the effort to project the Marx- 
ian principles of revolution has created a powerful im- 
pediment in the way of ridding ourselves of the “muck of 
the ages.” This, however, is no reason to turn away from 
the task of projecting the principles of Marx’s philosophy 
of revolution, as spelled out in the highest expression of 
our age’s movement from theory. It only makes it more 
urgent. Whether or not this generation rises to this chal- 
lenge will very much define the direction, not just of the 
Balkans, but of us all. —January 26, 1997 
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Mario Savio, Freedom Schools and Berkeley ’64 



by Kevin Michaels 

The News & Letters pamphlet The Free Speech Move- 
ment and the Negro Revolution was published in July 
1965, after this tumultuous series of events: the Free- 
dom Summer activity of 1964, the Berkeley Free Speech 
Movement (FSM) of the fall and winter, and the first of 
the teach-ins against the Viet Nam war, which took place 
at the University of Michigan in the spring. The 
foreward to the pamphlet asks: “does an organic link 
connect the Negro revolution, the student rebellions and 
the anti-Viet Nam war teach-ins?” 

A connection did indeed exist and this link, plus the 
recent death of FSM activist Mario Savio compels a new 
look at the pamphlet, for which he contributed his only 
written account of those tumultous weeks. 

Much of the text of the pamphlet is devoted to the re- 
lationship between the Freedom Schools of Mississippi 
and the Berkeley campus. For us, thirty years later, that 
connection and the questions it prompted the students 
to ask about society bear examination because student 
activity such as that against California’s recent Proposi- 
tion 209 constitutes much of what little political activism 

American justice on trial 

Berkeley, Cal. —On Jan. 12, Criminal Justice Con- 
sortium, an umbrella organization of advocates for pris- 
oners and prison reforms, held a fund-raiser to help send 
Dorsey Nunn to the International Conference on Prison 
' Abolition to be held in February in New Zealand. 

Dorsey Nunn wants to tell the international audience 
about the over one million people in U.S. prisons. He 
said: “In East Palo Alto, for example, 63% of Black 
youth between the ages of 16 and 25 are under the con- 
trol of the criminal justice system. The Statewide figure 
is 40%. Up ’till now only celebrated individual cases 
come to international attention. I heard of demonstra- 
tions in Paris for Mumia Abu-Jamal and for Geronimo 
Pratt. But I have not heard much outrage about the 
sheer number of people incarcerated in the U.S. Let us 
remember that the way the Holocaust started was by 
rounding up masses of people and demonizing them. 

“The U.S. rate of incarceration, at 615 per 100,000, 

| surpasses that of Russia at 590. The U.S. condemns Chi- 
na for using prison labor, but when it comes to prison la- 
bor in the U.S. I only hear silence from the international 
! community. 

“I recently made a trip to El Salvador where FMLN 
was concerned with privatizing prisons. They were call- 
ing for solidarity against the mostly American business- 
J men who finance this privatization. Many speakers 
spoke about solidarity, meaning support for the FMLN. 
Sure, I support the FMLN, I marched against the Gulf 
War in support of the Iraqi people, etc., etc. But solidar- 
ity has to go both ways, it has to mean putting on the ta- 
ble-issues we all need to address. I want to encourage in- 
ternational solidarity with U.S. prisoners. 

“We need to redefine what it means to be a political 
prisoner. When a Black mother gets 25 years for six 
grams of crack, while others get a slap on the wrist for 
many times that amount of powder cocaine, maybe she is 
a political prisoner we don’t recognize as such. When 
someone is doing life without parole for a third burglary 
(because of the three-strike laws) might they also be a 
political prisoner? 

“One of the things that inspired me to start thinking 
internationally was when Clinton was able to get money 
for all these extra police, but not for midnight basket- 
ball. When we passed the three-strike law we made it a 
priority to incarcerate my grandson rather than educate 
him. I want to go to New Zealand to tell the truth about 
the American so-called justice.” 

To get more information about the ICOPA conference 
or support Dorsey Nunn’s trip write to: Criminal Justice 
Consortium/Tides Center, 1611 Telegraph Av., #1501, 
Oakland, CA 94612. 
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we see today. 

The establishment of Freedom Schools in Mississippi 
in the summer of 1964 gave many white northern youth 
a chance to participate in the Civil Rights Movement 
that had captured the attention of the world— a chance 
to serve as a new kind of instructor. As participant Eu- 
gene Walker wrote, “The whole Freedom School Project 
was not evolved in order to educate youth in the sense of 
teaching them mathematics or English.” Instead, the 
students were to be given the first chance they had ever 
had to discuss and share their history and struggles 
against oppression. 

Just as the curriculum was unlike an ordinary school, 
the relationship between the students and the teachers 
was fundamentally different as well. The educators, 
Savio among them, were educated by people whose en- 
tire existence was shaped by the racism of South USA. 

At the summer’s end, the northern youth dispersed to 
their college campuses, many of which were giant insti- 
tutions like the schools of the University of California 
system. The booming American capitalism of the post- 
war period needed managers and technicians and to 
meet the need, the university had developed into a gar- 
gantuan halfway house for middle class youth in which 
they were to be prepared for the needs of the economy. 
Thought, discussion and the questioning of things as 
they existed was not on the syllabus. 

By the early sixties this stifling atmosphere had gener- 
ated a pall of dissatisfaction over American campuses, a 
“real resentment” as Savio called it. The word alienation 
became part of the students’ vocabulary, so much so that 
activist/theoretician Raya Dunayevskaya found that her 
talk on Marx’s theory of alienation was the one most re- 
quested on campuses. 

It was to this world the Freedom School participants 
returned— but they weren’t the same people they had 
been before. Berkeley proved to be the site of the strug- 
gle between the Freedom Schoolers and the administra- 
tors of the higher education machine. 

What evolved was a spontaneous resistance to official 
limitation on student activity that echoed the fight of 
IWW members against curtailment of their organizing in 
the western U.S. earlier in the century. The students’ 
activity, as well, had what participant Barbara Garson 
called in the January 1997 issue of The Progressive, “a 
positive, if not totally clear, vision of a better world.” 
Dunayevskaya included her alienation talk in the pam- 
phlet to challenge this vision with Marx’s own. 


The inspiration the Free Speech Movement drew from 
the Freedom Schools was explicit from the beginning. 
The historic fight for Blacks for freedom had, once again, 
energized and helped define other freedom struggles. 

Today, the vision of the FSM’s adversary UC Presi- 
dent Clark Kerr— of the the university an integral com- 
ponent of the capitalist economy— reigns unchallenged. 
Science research departments are becoming directly inte- 
grated into corporate structures while privatization of 
university services gallops ahead. The cost of education 
rises, while the bachelor’s degree becomes inadequate to 
provide employment in the high-tech economy. 

But students are still active. The past few years have 
seen substantial mobilizations against federal aid cut- 
backs and anti-affirmative action moves. Students too 
have ventured far off campus to participate in campaigns 
like last year’s Union Summer organizing drive, which 
was directly modeled by the trade union bureaucracy on 
Freedom Summer. 

What some of them learned there was that workers, 
who best know their world, need to be responsible for 
their own organization. This lesson, if carried back by 
the student organizers, can serve as a new link between 
struggles in the workplace and on the campuses. 

The alienation the students of the sixties became 
aware of, the split between what they wanted to learn in 
the classroom and what was forced on them by the ad- 
ministration, is a symptom of the division capitalism 
forces between mental and manual labor. It defines our 
existence today as it did then. 

Workers want to organize themselves in order to over- 
come this division, just as students want to live in a 
world without racism, a world in which they have access 
to meaningful education. The realization of this connec- 
tion between the struggles of students and workers, and 
the importance of people developing themselves in their 
struggles, can perhaps serve as an inspiration like that 
the Freedom Schools gave to the FSM. The better world 
it wanted has yet to be achieved. 


The Free Speech Movement 
and the 

Negro ^ 

Revolution 
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Tupac Shakur: ‘To live and die’ 
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The year 1996 saw the tragic murder of Tupac 
Shakur. His death was not just a loss to the Rap world of 
“Hip Hop,” but a loss to the Black and Brown communi- 
ty. 

Some Black youth in L.A. have characterized 2 Pa c as 
the spokesman for the Black community through his 
words of fire and pain. Violence in words and act reflect 
the torturous existence of many Black youth. 

Even with his high roller status of money and pres- 
tige, there was a no sell-out tone to his music. This 
underground level of music in most cases gets very little 
radio play. Tupac’s mother Afeni Shakur, a former Black 
Panther and recovering cocaine addict, gave birth to him 
while in prison, which seemed to frame the torturous ex- 
istence that his lyrical music spoke too. The confronta- 
tion in life and word, and the anticipation of death can 
almost be felt within each song. Many say his music vid- 
eo “I ain’t mad at cha” anticipated his own death. This 
cut was probably written while Tupac was incarcerated 
at Clinton Correctional Facility for sexual assault. 

After serving about 8 months Tupac was bailed out for 
$1.4 million by Suge Knight, owner of Death Row rec- 
ords, and a well known Compton Piru (Blood). This rela- 
tionship with Knight led to his death. 

In his powerful memoriam for Tupac titled, 
“2pacalypse Now: The Sadness of What Might Have 
Been,” Mumia Abu-Jamal also delivered a strong cri- 
tique that caught the contradiction through which 
Tupac’s creativity developed: 

From the loins of Black Panthers came a boy who 
called himself ‘thug, ’ and who grew to admire the nihil- 
ism of ‘gangsta life. ’ 

From revolutionary to thug— regression in the ex- 
treme, in one generation. Tupac was a truly talented art- 
ist who brought passion emd ‘street creeds’ to each of his 
arts. That said, I must confess, I did not care for much ot 
his later, ‘West Coast’ -era work. It seemed empty of so- 
cial substance, or butt-shaker music with no soul. 

His earlier works, ‘Keep Your Head Up’ and ‘Dear 
Mama, ’ were odes of admiration for black women and, as 
such, will live long after ‘California Dreamin ’ days. 

Just days before his unfortunate and untimely death, 
some old heads like myself talked about his enormous 
potential and how he could influence millions to go to- 
ward a revolutionary, as opposed to materialistic, 
‘gangsta’ direction. Fate decreed that was not to be. 

Tupac’s lyrical assault upon all that exists in this 
world, was not a repeat of the past Black struggle or just 
Gangsta Rap in it’s most hollow form. He was an origi- 
nator in the street— the drum beat of a soldier and the 
youth who has no other place to go but the street. Tupac 
anticipated the death of many Black youth on the streets 
in 1996. Like he said, “to live and die in LA is too com- 
mon an occurrence.” 

In 1996 I “witnessed” the loss of three hom’ boys, 
Black youth from the Watts community, that I knew 
personally. We had helped each other out in the past; 


their future gone by gunfire for revenge, jealousy, hate, 
gang warfare or just tribal conflict.. .One clique within a 
clique against another. 

Black-on-Black murder under white racist America is 
a power hungry game for “identity,” where the amount 
of notches you have on your gun gives you power and 
prestige in a self-destructive society of poverty and de- 
spair, where human life carries very little value. 

“How hungry they all were, just to sit, talk, be lis- 
tened to seriously, to be believed, to be respected, to be 
cared about, to be liked and even to love. Though most of 
them would never say the latter. They were so hungry to 
be dealt with honestly, to know where they stood. So 
needful of everything human beings everywhere are 
needful for, but here in massive doses.” 

The here and now that Dr. Rundle is speaking about 
in The Melancholy History of Soledad Prison was the 
Adjustment Center at Soledad Prison in 1971. This atti- 
tude 25 years later reflects a human hunger for humani- 
ty in the housing projects of the inner city across the 
country. Then-Black Panther field marshal George 
Jackson wrote a year before his murder by prison guards 
at San Quentin, August 1971, “I don’t think we can af- 
ford to be nice much longer, the very last of our protec- 
tion is eroding from under us.. .There will be no means of 
detecting when that last right is gone, you’ll only know 
when they start shooting you. The process must be 
checked somewhere between now and then, or we’ll be 
fighting from a position of weakness with our backs 
against the wall.” 

Which is exactly what has happened 25 years later de- 
spite the 1992 L.A. rebellioh. The three strikes you’re 
out law, has tripled the incarceration rate. The ’92 rebel- 
lion has not been enough to get the “Pig” off our backs. 
What is needed is a philosophic, human, Marxist shot to 
wipe this capitalist system from reality. —Gene Ford 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

After nearly a year of delays, Hebron, a city of 160,000 
Arabs and 450 Jewish settler fanatics, has finally passed 
largely to Palestinian control. No less than 60,000 Pales- 
tinians turned out on Jan. 19 to hear Palestinian Au- 
thority President Yasir Arafat proclaim that the last city 
in the occupied territories had been “liberated.” 

In fact, it was something less than a liberation. The 
zone, 20% of the city where the 450 settler fanatics live, 
will remain under mainly Israeli control. More impor- 
tant, further Israeli withdrawals from the West Bank 
will now be delayed until May 1998. Also, while Arabs in 
Hebron will no longer live under military occupation, 
they will now experience the authoritarian rule of Yasir 
Arafat. 

Nonetheless, the withdrawal from Hebron and, more 
importantly, the agreements for further withdrawals in 
1998, the latter with guarantees from the U.S. govern- 
ment, does represent an important development. For the 
first time the reactionary, anti-Arab Likud government 
of Benjamin Netanyahu has been forced to promise pub- 
licly to trade land for peace, not only in Hebron, but also 
in large parts of the West Bank, 

What has changed since last spring, when Netanyahu 
implied during the election campaign that he would 
scrap much of the Oslo Peace Agreements? Or since last 
September, when he deliberately touched off a mass Pal- 
estinian uprising by opening a disputed tunnel near the 
most important mosque in Jerusalem, and then kept the 
tunnel open despite worldwide condemnation? 

One, there have been the actions of the Palestinians 
themselves. In September, the Israeli public was stunned 

Crisis in Peru 

The hostage seige at the Japanese embassy in Lima 
has focused attention on the Tupac Amaru guerrillas 
(MRTA) but it is crucial to look at the government of 
President Alberto Fujimori and the crisis of conditions in 
Peru. The MRTA took over the Japanese embassy with 
remarkable ease on Dec. 18, releasing over 500 hostages 
since then with some 70 remaining at present, including 
cabinet ministers, high ranking police and judicial offi- 
cials, military officers and a brother of Fujimori. 

A central demand of the MRTA is the release of hun- 
dreds of their own members from Peru’s horrendous 
prisons, which Fujimori says he will never do after 
mounting a campaign in the early 1990s to put them 
there. Since 1992, when he dismissed the then-sitting 
parliament and wrote a new constitution, Fujimori has 
exercised virtual dictatorial powers. 

The neoliberal economic model— privatization, dereg- 
ulation of labor laws, foreign investment, ending social 
programs and so forth— which Fujimori has pushed 
since gaining office, has pleased capitalist interests by 
slashing inflation and boosting the economy’s growth 
rate. It has not resulted in new jobs, higher wages or 
better health care and education. 

It has forced the layoff of hundreds of thousands of 
workers as enterprises are “rationalized.” Nearly half 
the population of 24 million live in poverty and only 15% 
of workers have meaningful full-time employment. De- 
spite Fujimori’s cutbacks in public spending in order to 
finance Peru’s huge debt, the economy is slowing down 
and the growth rate for last year may be measured as 
low as 2%. 

Despite the growing misery of the poor and underem- 
ployed, there is little popular support for the MRTA. 
Some analysts claim that is because they are considered 
with the same hatred as the Pol Potist-Maoist Sendero 
Luminoso. It is also likely that the Peruvian masses 
have long ago rejected old answers to very new problems. 


to see its soldiers facing not only rocks, but well-aimed 
rifle fire from a well-trained Palestinian police force. 
These police, who are really a disguised version of the 
army the Palestinian Authority is forbidden to form, did 
not turn and run the way so many Arab armies have 
done in the past when confronted by the Israeli military. 
Not only did 20 Israeli soldiers die, more than in the first 
year of the Intifada, but the Palestinians also showed 
that they had enough discipline to protect wounded Is- 
raeli soldiers and trapped civilians from mob attack. 

Two, there has been intense pressure from outside. 
Even the U.S. has leaned hard on Netanyahu, while nor- 

South Korean strikes 

South Korean workers have been striking to rescind 
new draconian anti-labor laws passed in stealth by the 
government on Dec. 26. The legislation allows capitalist 
managers to control employment more tightly through 



laying off full-time workers, rescheduling hours and 
lengthening the workday, and hiring scabs to replace 
strikers. 

The laws also' postpone until the year 2000 the legal 
recognition of the Korean Confederation of Trade 
Unions (KCTU), which represents over one half million 
workers in auto, shipbuilding, railroads, subway and tex- 
tiles. Autoworkers struck on Dec. 26, and were joined by 
other KCTU workers including teachers, bank employ- 
ees and hospital workers. Very quickly, workers from the 
legally sanctioned Federation of Korean Trade Unions 
joined and the action became an indefinite general strike 
of over 250,000 workers which continued through the 
beginning of January. 

The strikers gained widespread support from South 
Koreans who were angered at the way the New Korea 
Party of President Kim Young Sam rammed through the 
laws at a 6 a.m. parliamentary session when no opposi- 
tion members were present. Strikers also want Kim to 
rescind sweeping new powers granted to the Agency for 
National Security, successor to the Korean CIA. The 
Agency is supposed to control “subversion” from North 
Korea but is used equally against trade union activists 
and political dissidents. 

In mid- January the KCTU changed tactics, calling for 
strikes only one day a week— Wednesdays— until Feb. 
18. Strike leaders want to negotiate directly with the 
Kim government, but as we go to press no serious action 
has been taken although Kim has alluded to the possibil- 
ity of amending the laws and recognizing the KCTU. 

Capitalist leaders in South Korea reportedly support 
Kim’s hard line against labor. It will be important to see 
what results because South Korean workers have issued 
a direct challenge to state-capitalism at a time when la- 
bor struggles are growing throughout Asia. 
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mally friendly Arab states such as Egypt and Jordan 
sharply distanced themselves. The visit last fall by 
France’s President Jacques Chirac, who stopped just 
short of openly taking the Palestinian side, also helped 
to show the Israeli public just how isolated the country 
had become under Netanyahu. 

Three, Israelis among the nearly 50% who voted 
against Netanyahu have refused to remain silent. When 
gun-toting racist settlers in Hebron tried to claim the 
heritage of those Jews massacred and driven from the 
city in 1929, an organization called Hebron Families 
(POB 29828, Tel Aviv 61297, Israel), composed of their 
descendants, stated: “Settlers living in the heart of He- 
bron do not have the right to speak in the name of the 
old Jewish community. Their pretension to be represent- 
ing the way of our parents is deceitful. These settlers are 
alien to the way of life of the Hebron Jews, who over the 
generations created a culture of peace and understand- 
ing between the peoples and faiths in the city.” 

Other Israeli peace activists have held mass demon- 
strations against Netanyahu. In addition, a six-hour suc- 
cessful general strike held on Dec. 29 showed another 
type of division within Netanyahu’s Israel: the opposi- 
tion of rank-and-file labor to his Reagan-Thatcher eco- 
nomic policies. Finally, not to be underestimated was the 
strong resistance at the top, from both the military and 
the intelligence services, to Netanyahu’s provocative 
statements and policies toward the Palestinians. 

While Netanyahu has for now been prevented from 
scuttling Oslo, he has managed nevertheless to delay 
even its all-too-meager plans for Palestinian self-rule. 
The Hebron agreement has won the praise of an anti- 
Arab reactionary like New York Times columnist A M. 
Rosenthal as well as of the opportunistic Russian immi- 
grant politician and Netanyahu cabinet member Natan 
Sharansky, who had the temerity to slander the mar- 
tyred Yitzhak Rabin for allegedly having “betrayed” the 
peace process “by consciously refusing to hold the Pales- 
tinians to their word.” 

Swiss bank scandal 

On Jan. 10, 28-year-old Christoph Meili, a night 
watchman at the giant Union Bank of Switzerland no- 
ticed an apparent crime in progress. This was not an or- 
dinary robbery, however, but a crime by the bank itself. 
Despite a law passed in December forbidding destruction 
of bank records pertaining to Switzerland’s role as Nazi 
Germany's banker, Meili noticed something suspicious: 
piles of mortgage records from Berlin and other cities 
during the 1930s and 1940s sitting waiting to be shred- 
ded. 

Meili then made a decision: He broke bank rules by 
taking some of the suspicious materials home. With 
some difficulty, he located a Jewish cultural organization 
which helped him to go public with the information. As 
he knew would happen, he was immediately fired and is 
being investigated by the police. 

But Swiss public opinion has termed Meili the “docu- 
ment hero.” Swiss are now demanding forcefully, along 
with much of the outside world, that a serious investi- 
gation take place. After Meili’s initiative, there is. a 
greater chance that more of the true story will be un- 
covered about the role of Swiss banks during the Nazi 
period. 

This included accepting deposits from Jews who were 
later murdered, and then thwarting efforts by their sur- 
vivors to find it, instead keeping the money. It also in- 
volved knowingly accepting for deposit from the Nazis 
tons of gold looted from occupied governments, or from 
Jews destined for death, and then allowing the Nazis to 
channel those funds onto the international markets for 
arms and strategic materials. Survivors and their de- 
scendants are still waiting for a full accounting and for a 
just compensation. 
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News and Letters Committees is an or- National liditorial Board and National 
ganizationofMarxist-I Iumanists that since Chairwoman of the Committees from its 
its birth has stood for the abolition of capi- founding to 1987. Charles Dcnby (1907- 
talism.bothinitsprivatcpropcrtyformasin 83), a Black production worker, author of 
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Raya Dunaycvskaya (1910-1987), tions of post-Marx Marxism, beginning 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- with Uugcls. In light of the crises of our 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the nuclcarly armed world, it becomes impera- 


tive not only to reject what is, but to reveaf philosophic breakthrough and her final 
■ and further develop the revolutionary Hu- 1987 Presentation on the Dialectics of Or- 
nianist future inherent in the present. The ganizalion and Philosophy in The Philo- 
new visions of the future which Du- sopbic Moment of Marxist- Humanism 
nayevskaya left us in her work from the (1989), and donated new supplementary 
1940s lo the 1 980s arc rooted in her discov- volumes to The Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
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of that philosophy for our age as Marxist- body of ideas for our time. 
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the ti tic The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- have organized ourselves into a committee 
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and freedom struggles, nationally and intcr- 
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Marxist-Humanism, especially as ex- among workers. Blacks and other minori- 
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vantage point for re-creating her ideas who have broken with the ruling bureau- 
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who struggle for freedom, wc have pub- j- thinking. Send for a copy of the Constitu- 
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Lost faith in 
workers lets 
U.S. drop Carey 

by John Marcotte 

Just four days after the UPS strike victory, the gov- 
ernment voided Ron Carey’s election as president of the 
Teamsters. Two days after the AFL-CIO and the 
Teamsters took the lead in defeating Clinton’s “fast track” 
for a trade deal to expand NAFTA, the government 
barred him from running for re-election. 

New York area UPS workers know Carey not only as 
the International president, but as their Local 804 presi- 
dent of many years, who has led them on strike many 
times over the years, years when the corrupt 
International rolled over for UPS, and only Carey and 
New York walked out. One New York UPS driver put it 
this way: “I have to think the strike and the government 
removing Carey is related. To put it very simply: the gov- 
ernment put him in, the government took him out.” He 
explained that he didn’t mean the government really put 
him in, but made it possible for him to win by holding the 
first ever general election for Teamsters president in 
1991. He added, “The fact is they don’t like any labor 
leader getting too powerful.” 

Other drivers, when questioned, felt there had to be 
some connection between Carey’s successes and the gov- 
ernment’s actions. They questioned why, after investigat- 
ing Carey for so long, they are only just starting to inves- 
tigate Hoffa now. Jimmy Hoffa Jr. lost the election for 
union president last year against Carey, and drivers 
asked, “What about the several million dollars that Hoffa 
received supposedly from bake sales, why wasn’t that 
investigated?” 

There is no doubt the Teamsters have made powerful 
enemies. Alan Greenspan and Wall Street five in fear 
that American workers will win higher wages. This is 
why they are happy when more of us are out of work. The 
UPS victory for part-time workers— which is where all of 
( America is headed— kicked them right where it hurts. 
This was followed up by a punch to the gut, denying 
Clinton the “fast-track” authority every president since 
Ford has had, to make a trade deal at the expense of U.S. 
and foreign workers and the environment. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Charles Denby 
and the idea 
of Marxist- 
Humanism 

by Lou Turner 

Precisely because we had brought out [the] total concept 
of Absolute Idea which extended the idea of revolution to the 
party-concept, [wej began with the proletariat as leader 
whether it was the editorship of the paper, or the [Resident 
Editorial Board and National Editorial Board]. 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, 1974 

Charles Denby’s autobiography Indignant Heart was 
originally published in 1952 under the pen-name Matthew 
Ward in order, as Denby stated in the Foreword to the 1978 
edition, 

to protect individuals from the vicious McCarthyite 
witch hunt then sweeping the country, which resulted in the 
persecution and literal destruction of many people. Few 
who did not go through that experience of national repres- 
sion of ideas can fully understand the truly totalitarian 
nature of McCarthyism and the terror it produced. 

The McCarthyite witch hunt to which Denby refers took 
place against the economic backdrop of the U.S.’s first post- 
war recessions associated with the new production meth- 
ods called automation. The 1953-54 recession, automation, 
and competition with Ford for second place among the Big 
Three automakers, led to a significant drop in employment 
at Chrysler, from 100,000 to 35,000, in the 1950s. But for 
his seniority at Chrysler, Denby would have been among 
the ranks of workers displaced by this first post-war 
restructuring of the U.S. economy. 

West Virginia coalminers of the United Mine Workers of 
America were the first to battle the new technology with a 
general strike in 1949-50. Denby recorded the worker soli- 
darity he witnessed when the striking coalminers came to 
Detroit UAW Local 600 to appeal for relief: “. . .workers not 
only gave several thousand dollars outright, but pledged 
(Continued on page 5) 




Right wing bares its teeth 



by Olga Domanski 


October 22 National Day of Protest Against Police Brutality in Chicago. 


The dangerous rise of the Right is evi- 
dent today in the proliferation of new 
attacks on all the freedom forces as new 
forms of the retrogression we have suf- 
fered for two decades keep appearing not 
only from within fundamentalist organi- 
zations but more potently from within 
the institutions of government. Even as 
Newt Gingrich’s dominance of the reac- 
tionary right in power seems to have 
diminished, two quite different recent 
events demonstrate the determination of 
the Republican Right to wield its formi- 
dable will. One was the refusal of the 
Republican-controlled Judiciary 

Committee to allow the Senate to vote on 
the nomination of Bill Lann Lee to 
become Assistant Attorney General for 
Civil Rights. The other was the federal 
election monitor’s barring of Teamster 
Union President Ron Carey from run- 
ning for re-election next year. 

Nothing is more blatant than the attack on Bill Lann 
Lee, the first Asian American ever to be nominated for 
such a post, whose qualifications for the job were so high 
that no one even tried to contest them. Nor could anyone 
deny that the legislative branch of government has his- 
torically allowed a president to choose his own cabinet. 
The sole reason Utah Republican Senator Orrin Hatch 
offered for refusing to permit a vote on Lee was that Lee 
is a “defender” of affirmative action. It is not the first 
nomination stalled over what are called “social issues.” 
Clinton’s choice of David Satcher for Surgeon General 
has been held up over his position on abortion. And even 
his choice of business executive James Hormel to be 
Ambassador to Luxembourg has been stalled by the 
Republicans because he is openly gay. Yet the attack on 
Lee has been so extreme that it is a warning that the 
Republican Right is Out to demonstrate its power in every 
way it can. 

Even more critical is the warning embodied in the bar- 
ring of Carey— that Big Business and its government 
have no intention of allowing the new openings promised 


by the victory of the Teamsters UPS strike this summer 
to become a turning point in labor’s never-ending strug- 
gle with capital. While Carey is the prime target now, the 
real target of the reactionary Republican Congress is all 
of American labor— in particular the AFL-CIO that at 
long last, after John Sweeney’s election in 1995, had 
made some first small steps toward organizing the unor- 
ganized. 

The Wall Street Journal gave the real target away a 
full month before the hearings led by Republican 
Congressman Peter Hoekstra into charges that Carey 
misused union funds to assist in his 1996 election which 
ended with Carey being barred from a new election next 
year. On October 17, under the title “What’s become of 
labor?”, the WSJ launched a virulent red-baiting attack 
on what they depicted as a U.S. labor movement and its 
leadership “simply drifting leftward and away from the 
mainstream of the country’s life.” They wound up linking 
Carey to a whole array of “left-wing political groups” from 

(Continued on page 9) 


Messages of struggle in East Timor 


Editors note: Nina Maria da Costa’s letter, excerpted 
here, was read aloud at a demonstration in front of the 
Indonesian consulate in Chicago on Nov. 14. An activist 
who works among her fellow East Timorese refugees in 
Sydney, Australia, Nina Maria da Costa left her island 
homeland during the brief civil war which took place 
after the collapse of Portugal’s colonial administration 
in 1975. The second message, transmitted by e-mail 
directly from East Timor, was also read aloud at the 
Chicago protest. 

Dear Friends, 

I would like to thank each and everyone for taking 
time to come here, to commemorate this special day in 
honor of all those young East Timorese who gave their 
lives in another attempt to bring the world’s attention to 
the act of genocide being committed by the Indonesian 
government against the people of East Timor since 
December 1975. 

At the age of 14 I was forced into exile to silently 
watch the brutal Indonesian invasion of my country, 
East Timor. As the Indonesians went in, they killed, 
they raped, they tortured the people of East Timor 
indiscriminately. That was how my own aunt and seven 
cousins were killed and thrown into one grave. My adop- 
tive brother was forced to watch the rape of his wife by 
the Indonesian soldiers before they shot him. 

My grandmother, on the other hand, managed to sur- 
vive the invasion, but she was mentally disturbed. I 
remember when she came to live with us, the many 
nights when she would scream loudly that the 
Indonesians had come, that they were burning all the 
houses, that We should run and run. Through moments 
like these, we managed to get the glimpses of what my 
grandmother had to endure during the invasion. 

In 1995 I was fortunate enough to be able to return to 
East Timor for the first time after 20 years in exile. It 
was a very memorable and painful experience. I trav- 
eled extensively over the island and spoke to numerous 
people from all walks of life. I was told of the many mas- 
sacres which took place before the Santa Cruz cemetery 
massacre in 1991, where hundreds of innocent people 
were either killed or buried alive. I was shown places 
believed to be mass graves. Everywhere I went there 


was always a sad story. 

The deteriorating conditions of my country as a whole 
shocked me. It was very hard for me to reconcile the 
East Timor of the present with the East Timor I remem- 
bered. The beautiful green and red vegetation, the 
vibrant and colorful wild birds, the warm, easygoing 
and friendly people were no longer there. Instead I 
found a city full of foreigners, dirty shops, no running 
water to many houses, the whole country bare and 
dried, numerous orphanages (something unknown in 
the past), the East Timorese malnourished and no 
longer smiling. 

I expected the conditions would be that of a war-tom 
country but I was not prepared for the near total 
destruction of our society. I discovered the meaning of a 
traumatized people. It was as though there was only 
these 20 years of suffering, the past gone and the future 
not very clear. The young people, especially, could not 
see a way out while Indonesians remained in East 
Timor. That’s when I understood why they were not 
scared to die. To die was to free oneself in East Timor. 
The youth saw it as their duty to free the country. 

Dear friends, today we commemorate the sixth 
anniversary of those who gave up their lives to let 
the world know of the true situation in East 
Timor. Just yesterday, I heard of the killing of 
three East Timorese young women at a vigil to 
commemorate the Nov. 12, 1991 massacre [in the 
Santa Cruz cemetery in Dili]. 

The Indonesian government is a very evil govern- 
ment. It uses all sorts of ways to gain what it wants. Not 
content with killing more than one-third of our nation, 
it introduces programs such as the Family Planning 

(Continued on page 10) 


ON THE INSIDE 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya * 
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by Jennifer Pen 

The relationship between the Women’s Liberation 
Movement and the Lesbian and Gay Liberation 
Movement of the past 30 years has been historically cru- 
cial, as they sparked mutually new developments in each 
other. At the same time, the reliance of much of the orga- 
nized Left on Engels’s The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State as the primary 


Woman as Reason 


Marxist text on gender issues proved to be theoretically 
inadequate not only to the immediacy and totality of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement, but in Engels’s hetero- 
sexism as well. The determinism of much post-Marx 
Marxism, combined with the prudery and heterosexism 
of most Leftist organizations, provoked many gay and 
lesbian activists to eschew Marxism entirely (see review 
of With Friends Like These, in N&L, March 1997). 

Raya Dunayevskaya was one of the few Marxist theo- 
reticians to grapple with Marx’s Ethnological 
Notebooks, when they were published in transcription 
in 1972. She discovered a gulf between Marx’s reading of 
anthropological authors such as Henry Lewis Morgan, 
and Engels’s use of these same authors in Origin. Her 
reading of Marx’s notebooks revealed how a full 
Hegelian-Marxist dialectic would produce multiple revo- 
lutionary subjectivities and pathways to revolution 
across human history. She contrasted this with Engels’s 
reduction of the anthropological evidence to a unilinear 
determinism. 

Dunayevskaya proceeded to expand her contrast of 
Marx and Engels, especially concerning the Women’s 
Liberation Movement of our time. Dunayevskaya saw 
that Engels’s rigidity about historical movement was a 
philosophic error which muted Marx’s dialectics and led 
to biologism: the belief that our biology determines our 
fate. Engels’s theories about gender in Origin of the 
Family were too inflexible, hence not open to the sub- 
jectivity of the actual Womenls Liberation Movement 
when we loudly declared that biology is not destiny. 

Does Engels’s narrowing of the dialectic cast a shadow 
over the development of a Marxist theory of les-bi-gay 
liberation? Exploring this question illuminates the com- 
mon ground as well as the distinctions between the 
Women’s Liberation Movement and revolutionary sub- 
jectivity in movements based on sexuality. 

ENGELS WED TO ‘MOTHER-RIGHT’ 

Engels attaches himself to theories of ancient matri- 
archies and the idea of “mother right.” He attempts to 
prove that the respect accorded women in ancient soci- 
eties flowed from the material base of their reproductive 
powers. This already reduces women’s subjectivity and 
universality, since it implies that women are seen only 
through their child-bearing capacities. 

Dunayevskaya was deeply critical of Engels’s conclu- 
sion that “the overthrow of mother-right was the world- 
historic defeat of the female sex.” Dunayevskaya point- 
ed out that this was not Marx’s phrase, because it made 
a mockery of women’s force and Reason since this reput- 
ed defeat. But this so-called defeat also portends danger 
for non-reproductive sexualities; if “woman” is conflated 
with “mother,” lesbians as sexual beings, lesbianism as a 
form of human relating, are silenced. 

Biological determinism is vulgar materialism, not his- 
torical dialectics. False naturalizing is a by-product of 
biologism. Categories of “natural” and “unnatural” are 
consistently formulated and used against les-bi-gay peo- 
ple, and against all women who defy the pretensions of 
bourgeois morality. So, it is hardly surprising that when 
Engels does refer to homosexuality, he categorizes it as a 
“perversion,” “degradation,” and an “unnatural vice.” 


their love unconnected to economic or social exploitation. 
He advocates a voluntary serial monogamy as the ideal 
of human sexual relating. But once again, Engels has 
left the dialectic behind in his utopic projection. 

“Modem individual sex love” as introduced by Engels 
fits the definition of heterosexism: he asserts that the 
only legitimate sexuality is heterosexuality. When he 
tries to prove how “modem” this “individual sex love” is, 
he does so by laughing at ancient bisexuality: “Sex love 
in our sense of the term was so immaterial to that clas- 
sical love poet of antiquity, old Anacreon, that even the 
sex of the beloved was a matter of complete indifference 
to him.” Given that Anacreon is writing to a beloved 
one, Engels’s problem with him is not about the indi- 
vidual nature of the sexual love. What is incompatible 
with his formal category is the idea that the ancients 
could choose either a man or a woman as their singular 
beloved. 

Likewise, while Engels’s critique of the sexism of 
ancient Greek men is important and necessary, he 
reveals his heterosexism by claiming that “this degra- 
dation of the women was avenged on the men and 
degraded them also till they fell into the abominable 
practice of sodomy.” Leaving aside his venting of homo- 
phobic spleen, what Engels claims here is that sexism 
produces homosexuality. This conclusion is historically 
unsupportable; it reeks of moralism instead of dialec- 
tics. 

The complexity of human social relations cannot be 
contained in rigid categories or strictly functional con- 
ceptions of gender. Engels’s philosophic error in reduc- 
ing the dialectic is one he shares with many post-Marx 
Marxists; it becomes easier to label defeats and obsta- 
cles than to hear the subjects of revolution. 

How can we embody philosophic opposition to sexism 
and heterosexism? We need a philosophic basis that 
won’t limit us, that won’t restrict in advance the totali- 
ty of the uprooting of this exploitative society. Rather 
than updating any old system of human relating, per- 
haps we can imagine something entirely new by re-cre- 
ating the dialectic, and holding to our history-in-the- 
making. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

More than 100 workers— including pregnant 
women— suffered nausea, blackouts and convulsions, 
Nov. 11, after being poisoned by toxic chemicals at the 
DINDEX garment factory in El Salvador. Health offi- 
cials cited conditions for the workers— more than 90% of 
whom are women— at the overcrowded, improperly ven- 
tilated factory as “slave-like and not fit for humans.” 
They are demanding that conditions be improved before 

the plant is allowed to reopen. 

* * * 

Women in Fuerza Unida seek support to force Levi 
Strauss & Company to negotiate a just severance pack- 
age for them comparable to that given to the 6,400 
workers laid off, Nov. 3, at 11 of their plants in three 
states. Fuerza Unida is a grassroots organization of 
1,150 mainly Mexican women workers in San Antonio, 
Tex., laid off in 1990 when the company decided to move 
the plant to Costa Rica. Many women lost everything, 
including cars and homes. They state: “We are the ones 
who have been prickling the conscience of Levi’s in front 
of the workers, the community, the consumers and the 
general public for the past seven long years. We are the 
ones who have been out there on the street with our 
children and grandchildren in every kind of weather 
demanding justice from Levi’s, even enduring a 21-day 
hunger fast.” 


Black mothers speak out 

ON THE MILLION WOMAN MARCH 

Editor’s Note - Below we print excerpts from an inter- 
view with Georgiana Williams, founder of Mothers 
Reclaim Our Children and the LA4+ Defense Committee. 

Los Angeles —The Million Woman March touched me 
when I got a call asking if I wanted to be a coordinator. 
First I said no, I don’t want to be bothered. Then as I 
thought about it and they kept calling me, I decided to get 
involved. 1 was supposed to talk on youth in Los Angeles 
on Oct. 22, but I wasn’t going to be there on that day. 

But what touched me most about the march was that 
there were so many young people there under the age of 
25 and not just Black kids. It was multiracial. I even saw 
a punk-rocker, with rings in her nose and eyelids and loud 
colored hair. I don’t know if they were supporters, but I 
talked to a lot of college kids and 
autographed a lot of posters. And 
I found the same problems we 
have here in California, we have 
all over. 

I do know that in the 21st cen- 
tury there are going to be major 
changes in the Black community 
because our young people are 
going to school and going to col- 
lege and being educated. They will be able to do the things 
that me and my momma and grandma weren’t able to do. 
They’ll have gone to school and learned everything they 
need to learn about the laws and the system and society. 

When I was asked to be a speaker I wanted to talk 
about mothers, because so many mothers will not go, as 
old people used to say, to bat for their children. Kids get 
arrested and their parents don’t try to get them out on 
bail, won’t go to court with them. They just believe what 
the police say. I was like that as a mother. 

I wanted to encourage mothers to come out and to get 
involved, to get in some kind of grassroots group and to 
find out what is going on in the criminal justice system. 
The ladies on welfare, they need to come out and get 
involved. We need day care places for our children. 

And we need some really good counseling centers for 
our children to come and talk. I think a lot of them are 
hurt and angry. Many of these young men become gang 
members because they are so angry. It would be good if we 
could have a place where they could come a couple of 
times a week and vent their anger. 

The march showed how everybody wants change. There 
was so much love and respect. If they bumped into you 
they would say excuse me, sister, where are you from sis- 
ter, oh I love you sister. I am floating with joy, with peace, 
with happiness to know 1 can expect big changes in the 
African-American community, long overdue. It is an honor 
to know I have seen some of the suffering, and I’ll be here 
to enjoy some of the freedom and the justice. 

• 

ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Chicago— What do the slogans “Kids First” and “Stay 
in School” really mean to poor people? For my child who is 
in special education it means being pushed from one level 
to another not because of his ability but to make room for 
younger kids coming into the class. This means moving 
him and other children around so the schools can bring in 
more money with new students. 

What will happen in the future for these kids who 
already have delays? Will they eventually become just 
another statistic— homeless, jobless, a street person for 
America to point its finger at? These children are set up 
for failure at a pre-school level. 

Speciial needs should not mean switching and combin- 
ing learning, speech, and behavior disabilities into one 
room. Attention should be individually given to these dis- 
abilities. Where will these children go from here? “Kids 
- First!” Whose kids? —Rose 
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Heterosexism and sexism in Engels 



Mail delays expose inhumanity of prisons 


MODERN INDIVIDUAL SEX LOVE’ 

When Engels develops his formal, highly valued cate- 
gory of “modem individual sex love,” he tries to envision 
a non-sexist future, men and women as equal partners, 

Mernissi’s Capitalism 

Fatima Mernissi, Women’s Rebellion and Islamic 
Memory (London: Zed Books, 1996). 

In this recent book, Mernissi, noted author of Beyond 
the Veil: Male-Female Dynamics in Modem Muslim 
Society, addresses the problems of women in the Arab 
world after the Gulf War. To Mernissi the war revealed 
the superiority of the so-called individualism of American 
society as opposed to the fundamentalist traditionalism 
of Arab society. She argues that American society is freer 
and more democratic and thus stronger than the Arab 
world, which suffered a devastating loss of fives and pride 
during the Gulf War. 

Seeing an affinity between women’s freedom and 
American-style individualism, Mernissi posits capitalism 
as the way to liberation: “The common denominator 
between capitalism and new models of femininity is indi- 
vidualism and self-affirmation.” Memissi’s capitulation 
to capitalism as the only alternative to fundamentalism 
and the resurrection of traditional social forms shows the 
serious consequences for Third World women of the Left’s 
failure to project a viable socialist vision of the future. 

—Maya Jhansi 

Readers: What books do you want to talk about ? Send 
in your short reviews. 


Oakland, Calif.— Most progressive reports from 
prisons concentrate on abuses perpetrated against 
prisoners. These abuses are pervasive, shocking and 
deserve a lot more exposure and attention. However, 
one might be'led to believe that they were isolated inci- 
dents that could be reformed. One might then miss 
what is wrong with the whole “principle” that governs 
prisons. 

At my recent visit to Valley State Prison for Women 
in Chowchilla, Cal., inmates talked about how every 
woman prisoner speaks about the delays in getting 
mail. The guards open (and presumably read) all pris- 
oners’ mail before they deliver it. Thus a letter that the 
post office delivers in a day, takes 7-10 days to be deliv- 
ered to prisoners. Sometimes mail is sent back to the 
sender and the prisoner is only notified that mail came 
for her and was sent back. 

Mail is the women’s primary fink to their families 
and loved ones. Delaying mail aims at their social ties. 
As an ex-prisoner pointed out in a Women’s Review 
of Books article, “Aristotle said we’re all political ani- 
mals, political in the sense of social, that we need other 
people.” What makes us human are relations with 
other human beings. Denial of those connections is a 
direct denial of our humanity. 

Mail delay exposes the institution’s systematic 
denial of what is fiindamental to women’s humanity. It 
shows the lie of Teena Farmon’s (Central California 
Women’s Facility warden) statement that “I work for a 
department that wishes to be, wants to be, a humane 
organization...” 


The prisoners’ complaints point to the fact that the 
whole prison system must be abolished. Yet the anti- 
human prison system is not out of place in this anti- 
human society. It is its logical extreme. All that a lot of 
people, who end up in prisons, need is help. The so- 
called war on drugs never deals with why people turn 
to that escape, it just puts hundreds of thousands in 
prisons. Many mental health hospitals are now closed, 
and the population in need of help was turned out onto 
the streets and from there, sometimes, into prisons. 

Frantz Fanon, when undertaking running of a men- 
tal hospital in Algeria, first removed the chains in 
which the patients were kept. He insisted that they 
form explicitly social relations: with each other, as a 
community running the hospital, and with their fami- 
lies, who he brought right into the hospital. As a revo- 
lutionary humanist, he clearly saw that strengthening 
social ties brings out the humanity in everyone. 

Frantz Fanon broke with treating society’s problems 
as psychiatric therapy the minute a revolution started 
in Algeria and more total alternatives became possible. 
He maintained that it was not so much that his 
patients were not fit to five in society, as that society 
was not a fit place for people. Prisons are where we now 
put people the criminal system judges not fit to five in 
society. Isn’t it time to create a society fit for people? 

— Urszula Wislanka 
Adapted from The Fire Inside, a newsletter for and 
by incarcerated women. Address: CCWC, 100 
McAllister St., San Francisco, CA 94102. 
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Docker solidarity stymies scab ship 


Oakland, Cal. —Several hundred came to a rally called 
by the Liverpool Dockers Defense Committee outside the 
Alameda County Courthouse, Nov. 18. We were celebrating 
the victory of having kept the Neptune Jade from unload- 
ing its scab cargo in Oakland at the end of September. Part 
of the Singapore-based Neptune Jade’s cargo had been 
loaded by scabs in Thamesport, England, where the 
Mersey Docks & Harbour Co. (MD&HC) is the port author- 
ity. 

MD&HC locked out 500 dock workers in Liverpool in 
1995 because they refused to cross a picket line there. The 
International Longshore Workers Union (ILWU) honored 
the picket lines set up spontaneously in Oakland by labor, 
Left and student supporters. The Oakland picket line had 
been set up as part of an international action campaign in 
solidarity with the Liverpool Dockers. Not only was the 
Neptune Jade not unloaded in Oakland, it was also turned 
away from Vancouver. Japanese dockers unloaded only 
cargo that could be reached without touching scab con- 
tainers. 

An employers’ group is now going after any picketers 
they can identify, claiming they violated a temporary 
restraining order limiting the number of pickets. They sin- 
gled out whoever they could identify to take legal action 
against: picket captain Robert Irminger, a member of the 


Inland Boatman’s Union; Jack Heyman, Local 10 ILWU 
executive board member; the Labor Party’s Golden Gate 
Chapter; the Peace and Freedom Party, and even the 
Laney College Labor Studies group. Irminger was offered 
a settlement of a suspended one-day jail sentence and a 
payment of a $2,000 fine for employer’s legal fees if he 
would name the other individuals and organizations on the 
picket line. 

This McCarthyite tactic is being used against all the 
defendants. The chair of the Laney College Labor Studies 
Department, Albert Lannon, has sent out a special appeal. 
He Said the Laney Labor Studies Club participated in a 
picket line only before the temporary restraining order lim- 
iting the number of pickets. Now he’s being asked to inform 
on his students and isn’t getting any support from the col- 
lege administration. He’s asking for community support. 

The bosses are taking such extreme measures against 
academic freedom, the First Amendment right to peaceful- 
ly demonstrate and to free speech because this speech had 
a dramatic effect. As Irminger said at the rally. “There is a 
global assault by shipping companies to break unions 
worldwide. They are going after the ILWU no holds barred 
because it is a beacon to all dock workers. We put our 
thumbs on the pulse of commerce. Stopping work at the 
point of production really inflames them.” — Ron B. 


Tijuana, Mexico— Mexican and U.S. workers met 
together here in November, in a dialogue aimed at pro- 
moting cross-border solidarity. The Mexican workers were 
from two maquiladoras: the Han Young plant where the 
fight for an independent union continues, and the Useong 
plant where 20 workers have been fired for attempts at 
organizing and one woman has filed a lawsuit charging 
sexual harassment. 

Despite clearly winning their long-sought election for 
an independent union at the Han Young plant (see N&L, 
November 1997), the workers there told us that the 
Mexican labor board still refuses to recognize their choice. 
Meanwhile, workers fired for union organizing (firings 
prohibited under Mexican labor law) have not been 
rehired, and the company is bringing in new men from 
faraway Veracruz in an attempt to break up the worker 
solidarity that developed during their struggle. 

It’s “modem slavery, ’’ we were told— 20 men from 
Veracruz housed in one room, mattresses on a concrete 
floor, beholden to the bosses as they work to pay back the 
travel tickets the company purchased to bring them to 
Tijuana. “Any time workers try to rise up and organize, 
they bring in workers from far away. Big money looks at 
workers as a thing,” a Han Young worker said. 

The women from the Useong plant echoed the stories of 
poor working conditions, intimidation, and firings of mili- 
tant workers. Despite gases generated by the soldering 
process used in their production of washers, they were not 
provided with masks, nor did the plant have proper venti- 
lation. Some women passed out from the fumes. On the 
night shift, 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., the workers were locked in 
the plant, and even the supervisor didn’t have a key! This 
last horrendous policy has finally been changed by man- 
agement, due to worker pressure, but the other conditions 
remain the same. 

Nor are these experiences atypical in the foreign- 
owned, border-based, production-for-export factories 
known as maquiladoras. On the contrary, poor wages and 
unsafe working conditions are the norm. This is why not 
only the company but also the Mexican government are 
going to such lengths to nullify the Han Young workers’ 
victory since independent workers’ unions would threaten 
the “labor peace” sought by foreign corporations, and give 
the lie to the pretense that “free trade” agreements signal 
prosperity for the people. 

Since the implementation of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), we were told, conditions of 
maquiladora workers have worsened. Their average wage 
used to be the equivalent of U.S.$60 per week; now it is 
$20 per week. Simultaneously, prices have risen, with a 
gallon of milk almost tripling in price. “You can half-eat on 
the wages we earn,” one worker said. And many 
maquiladora workers have second, and even third, jobs. 

Asked how they saw the relationship of their struggle 
to what the Zapatistas had initiated in Chiapas, one 
young worker replied: “We don’t have a direct relationship 
to them, but we’re being affected by the same things. 
Their revolt started the day NAFTA went into effect. 
They’re concerned about land and the rights of the Native 
people, who have the most poverty. We have a focus on 
labor. It’s a good thing that happened there. They have 
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forced a dialogue.” 

A Black woman 
worker and union 
organizer from the 
catfish industry in 
Mississippi shared 
with the Mexican 
workers her own 
organizing struggles, 
noting that the com- 
pany’s use of fear and 
firing was the same 
as they had recount- 
ed. Now the catfish 
owners were bringing 
in workers from 
Mexico to Mississippi 
to break up solidarity, 
and they were also 
threatening to move their operations to Mexico entirely. 
“That’s why us talking here together is so important,” she 
said. “Because if we’re organized where we’re at, and 
you’re organized over here, then the company can’t get 
away with that. We’ve all got to be strong, and not lose the 
concept we’re fighting for.” —MX. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

This is the tragedy. Just when the labor movement 
won these two victories, it was dealt a tremendous blow 
by its own internal contradictions. By the time Carey had 
stepped down as union president, and then been brought 
up on internal union charges of stealing $885,000 from 
the union treasury to finance his own re-election 
schemes, it was clear “Mr. Clean” was not so squeaky 
clean after all. The tragedy is that Teamsters for a 
Democratic Union, the courageous rank-and-file group 
that battled for over 20 years to clean up their union and 
stood up to goons and intimidation, put all their eggs into 
Ron Carey’s basket, becoming little more than a re-elec- 
tion committee for Carey. 

CHOOSING CONSULTANTS OVER WORKERS 

These rank-and-filers were the ones responsible for 
Carey’s 1991 election, the first democratically elected 
president of the Teamsters. Yet Carey lost faith in the 
rank and file, and turned to media consultants and 
Democratic Party operatives for his re-election, and final- 
ly to stealing from those who trusted him to finance a 
money-laundering scheme that apparently involves the 
Democratic Party, and goes all the way up to AFL-CIO 
President Sweeney and Secretary-Treasurer Trumka. 
Whether or not the government’s moves against Carey 
have some connection to the recent labor victories, the 
fact is it is Carey’s actions which opened the door to the 
government intervening, and it was Carey who invited 
the Feds back in to monitor all the union’s finances, after 
five years of being free of such control. The fact of TDU, a 
genuine rank-and-file reform movement, and labor facing 
an internal contradiction at the very moment of victory 
makes it all the harder for labor to see a way forward. 

This is much worse than just an attack from outside. 
Carey was elected as the reformer. His philosophy of 
unionism has been to organize, such as at Ovemite, and 
to recognize that rank-and-file workers are the best orga- 
nizers. As opposed to this, Hoffa stands for retrogres- 
sion— a moving backwards to a kind of unionism based 
on a powerful labor dictator. His message to workers is sit 
back, don’t organize, I will walk in there and deliver the 
goods for you. Hoffa was put up to run by corrupt and 
mob-dominated locals. Yet Carey and Hoffa are not 
absolute opposites. 

If Carey really believed in the rank and file he would 
not have turned to media consultants instead of to them, 
much less stolen from them. And while Carey did remove 
the leaders of some 60 corrupt locals, corrupt locals that 
supported him were not touched, which is what has 
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Kaiser one-way partnership 

Oakland, Cal.— The California Nurses Association 
(CNA) staged another 24-hour strike on Nov. 10, virtual- 
ly shutting down clinic appointments, surgeries, and 
transferring most in-hospital patient care to other facili- 
ties. Many from other unions came out to picket, even 
though their union officials didn’t endorse the strike. 

SEIU Local 250 leaders flaunted a “bargaining break- 
through” with Kaiser management’s “Letter of Intent,” a 
so-called guarantee of no further take-aways. Yet right in 
the “Local 250 Bulletin” it says Kaiser’s demand for sick 
leave take-away and benefit changes will be discussed. 
Local 250’s Sal Rosselli told the S.F. Chronicle that “this 
is a new day for the bargaining relationship— no adver- 
sarial bargaining.” This non-adversarial bargaining 
approach was announced simultaneously with a new 
heightened adversarial relationship with CNA. Rosselli 
took pride in this pre-negotiations agreement as a sign 
that the “partnership is real and Kaiser wants to put con- 
tract fights behind us...” The same bulletin admits that 
“in July, Kaiser stated across the CNA bargaining table 
that the benefit take-aways being demanded from the 
registered nurses (RNs) were intended for all of the other 
unions next year.” It was CNA’s uncompromising 
approach which led the fight against take-aways. 

It has become dear what AFL-CIO President Sweeney’s 
“strategic partnership” with Kaiser management is all 
about. It is to undermine rank-and-file solidarity. Kaiser is 
using a divide-and-conquer approach. After a tremendous 
show of solidarity on April 14 where 96% of all Kaiser 
workers walked off the job, management knew they could- 
n’t take on such a powerful force— rank-and-file solidarity 
across jurisdictions. They needed a partner. 

Sweeney came through with timely help by announc- 
ing the “strategic partnership” immediately after the suc- 
cessful strike. Many Local 250 members had been looking 
forward to the day when their contract would expire and 
they could more forcefully join the multi-union fight 
against Kaiser’s restructuring plans. Now Rosselli’s pre- 
negotiated agreement puts the matter to bed a year 
before bargaining even begins. 

Local 250 Shop Stewards Blanch Bebb and Jing 
Villareyes, in a letter circulated to the rank and file, 
urged the strongest support for the nurses struggle, 
decrying that “Local 250 passed out a disgraceful leaflet 
directing our members to not support the CNA RNs. This 
treachery on the part of Sal Rosselli hurts all of us.” They 
also exposed Local 250’s official lie that the RNs did not 
support the Local 250 strike in 1986. 

Those of us who have worked here since 1986 know all 
too well that the solidarity created by service workers, 
nurses, and clericals was betrayed only by our own union 
officials accepting a two-tier system. Today, we rank-and- 
filers need to show the firmest solidarity with the nurses 
whose struggle over quality care questions the very nature 
of work in this restructuring. —Kaiser rank-and-filer 

Carey’s choices 

enabled Hoffa to spin the Big Lie, presenting himself as 
an outsider and a reformer. If your local leaders were 
lousy but they supported Carey, you were just out of luck. 

Yet if Carey is a reformer, this mess is less a question 
of abstract corruption than of where the logic of a kind of 
philosophy of unionism leads you. Sweeney, with help 
from Carey, became the “reform” head of the AFL-CIO, 
and what have they done? They’ve spent 30 million dol- 
lars trying to buy Congress back from the corporations. 
The victory over “fast track” was bought with three-quar- 
ters of a million of union money going to line politicians’ 
pockets. Carey’s fall from power shows the limits of their 
philosophy as labor leaders. They want to play the corpo- 
rations’ and politicians’ own dirty game but how can 
workers win at that? You lay do.wn with dogs you get 
fleas, and it looks like Carey got the fleas— and a few 
jumped on Sweeney and Trumka too. 

Neither Carey nor Sweeney has ever broken with the 
AFL-CIO’s history of giving only lip service to civil rights 
for Blacks. I wrote in my last column that a labor move- 
ment that ignores and does nothing about a large per- 
centage of American workers being criminalized by both 
the criminal justice system and the immigration 7 laws 
cannot be a new beginning. Labor is still in need of a 
totally new beginning. There are possibilities within the 
UPS strike victory to build on, but they do not lie in old- 
syle unionism, neither Carey’s brand nor Hoffa’s. 

DANGERS AFTER REFORM VICTORY 

The question facing us after this blow to labor coming 
from within, is how do we ensure that some new bureau- 
cracy does not take over after we win our union or our 
reform slate gets in? Workers and rank-and-file move- 
ments over the years have had too many experiences 
with this, which the reader could find in the bound vol- 
umes of N&L going back to 1955, and even before that in 
the autobiography of Charles Denby. Or as a freight dri- 
ver said about Carey, “It’s a shame. As soon as they get in, 
they start to put their hands in the money. And Hoffa’s 
waiting to get in. You got the fox in the chicken coop.” 
This can be very demoralizing. 

The alternative N&L holds out is for workers to be 
armed with a philosophy that understands what labor 
is under capitalism and what it could be— human self- 
activity, creative human power that is its own end— in a 
new society, a philosophy that sees beyond the narrow 
horizon of bourgeois wealth and getting a piece of the pie 
to the possibility of a new human society, where labor 
would be something altogether different. And no one 
would do our thinking for us. 
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Editor’s Note 

The 30th anniversary of the death of the Latin 
American revolutionary Che Guevara has brought 
forth a series of remembrances of his life and work. 
We print below Raya Dunayevskaya ’s In Memoriam 
to Che, entitled “Che Guevara, Revolutionary,” as it 
appeared in News & Letters, November 1967. 
Dunayevskaya also discussed Che’s contributions 
and limitations in such works as Philosophy and 
Revolution (1973) and Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution (1985). Footnotes to this 
text were supplied by the editors. 

Che Guevara has joined the ranks of 
immortal martyrs. What makes his martyr- 
dom unique is that he chose not to remain 
part of the new state power, although he had 
been a leader of the successful revolution in 
Cuba. He gave up his post as head of the eco- 
nomic ministry and embarked anew on the 
hardships of guerrilla fighting in still anoth- 
er country, Bolivia. 

Che’s death in Bolivia at the hands of the 
U.S.-trained-and-led Bolivian Rangers was a 
case of outright murder. He had been wound- 
ed and surrounded by a force of 180, armed 
with automatic rifles. He was alive. From 
Quebrado del Yuro, where he had been over- 
whelmed, he was carried five miles on a 
stretcher to the town of La Higuera. There 
the Bolivian army junta was asked what to 
do with him. Assured of American support, 
they ordered him shot. 

Although Bolivia has no official death 
penalty, Che was executed within two hours 
of arrival in La Higuera. Seven bullet holes 
were clearly visible, including one through 
the heart, administered after he became a 
prisoner. His fingers were then cut off to 
identify his fingerprints, obligingly sent to 
the Bolivian military by the Argentinean 
junta. His body, strapped to a helicopter, was 
then flown to Valle Grande and taken to a 
Catholic hospital where the body was put on 
public exhibition. 

So afraid was the Bolivian military of even the dead 
Guevara that, though it is against all custom in Catholic 
Bolivia, his body was nevertheless cremated. Even that 
didn’t end the macabre ritual. As if that would stop Che 
from becoming a beacon for all Latin Americans strug- 
gling for freedom from their own oligarchy and U.S. 
imperialism, they then scattered his ashes to the wind. 1 

WHEN THE TIME WAS RIPE 

In vain are all these frantic efforts to erase the memo- 
ry of the revolutionary martyr. Pure delusion is the 
thought that, with his death, the revolt against the 
exploitative regime has ended. Bolivia has more than 
doubled its military budget during the Barrientos tyran- 
ny. 2 In view of the fact that Bolivia is at war with no 
one— that is, no outside enemy, large or small— it is clear 
that the 17% of the national budget spent on “defense” is 
spent on arms to fight its own masses. When the time is 
ripe, the cold-blooded murder of Che will be avenged by 
the Bolivian masses who will put an end to this oligar- 
chial regime. 

The Bolivian masses had once before succeeded in rid- 
ding themselves of a military junta soon after the end of 
the world war. But they also found that it is insufficient 
to succeed “at home” unless they also overthrew U.S. 
imperialism’s iron grip on the country’s economy. It is this 
which Che’s fight has highlighted. 

To prepare themselves for the uphill struggle on two 


The double tragedy of Che Guevara 


fronts it becomes necessary to also have a clear head, 
that is to say, a revolutionary theory, fully integrated 
with the self-activity of the masses. It is for this reason 
that we must not blind ourselves to the double tragedy of 
Guevara’s death. Bravely he lived and bravely he died, 
but he did not do in Bolivia what he had done in Cuba: 
relate himself to the masses. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION AND GUERRILLA WAR 

Guevara’s isolation from the mass movement arose 
from a certain concept of guerrilla warfare as a substitute 
for social revolution. The impatience with the masses 
who do not rise at the call of the guerrilla leaders, the 
disdain for the city, which Castro had called “a cemetery 



Che in Bolivia shortly before his death, in 1967 

for revolutionaries and resources,” the scorn for theory- 
all adding up to isolating Guevara from the Bolivian 
masses at the moment he decided the time was ripe. His 
tragic death makes it imperative that these facts become 
widespread because there is no other way to uproot 
oppression once and for all. 

Che himself admitted, in tracing the development of 
the Cuban revolution, that “The men who arrived in 
Havana after two years of arduous struggle in the moun- 
tains and plains... are not the same men, ideologically, 
that landed on the beaches of Las Coloradas... .Their dis- 
trust of the campesino has been converted into affection 
and respect for his virtues; their total ignorance of life in 
the country has been converted into a knowledge of the 
need of our guajiros: their flirtations with statistics and 


with theory have been fixed by the cement which is prac- 
tice.” 

However, the theory and practice of guerrilla warfare 
as if that were the only road to revolution led Guevara to 
disdain other forms of class struggles— from a minor 
strike to a general strike, from political struggles to the- 
oretical development, including the separation of true 
Marxism from Communist perversions. 

Because Guevara could not separate the one from the 
other, he became impatient and looked for shortcuts to 
revolution; Yet he himself did, at certain critical periods, 
understand that only when the working class and the 
peasants are united, “the first step toward definite liber- 
ation is taken.” 

SPONTANEITY AND THEORY 

This is what the guerrilla fighter forgets 
when he becomes impatient and wishes to 
substitute himself for the masses. At those 
! moments, Guevara argued against the state- 
ment of Lenin: “Without a revolutionary the- 
ory, there is no revolutionary movement.” 3 
Instead he held that “even if theory is not 
known, the revolution can succeed if historic 
reality is interpreted correctly and if the 
forces involved in it are utilized correctly. ”4 
But it is not a question of “utilizing” the 
forces. A revolutionary who appreciated the 
elemental surge of the masses learns from 
them because he sees them as reason, not 
only as mass force and energy. The fatal flaw 
in the concept of guerrilla war, whether that 
be the concept of Guevara or Mao or Giap 5 , is 
that it is taken to be the equivalent of social 
revolution. 

It is impossible, however, to create revolu- 
tions from above. They arise from the spon- 
taneous, creative self-activity of the masses. 
The theoretician who learns this prepares 
himself for the revolution. 

To work out a new relationship of 
guerrilla fighting to social revolution, of the- 
ory to practice, of the class struggles of the 
factory workers and those of agricultural 
laborers remains the task. In this way alone 
can the death of Che Guevara become a 
movement toward so total a revolution that it will abol- 
ish decadent capitalism and create a totally new, 
humanist foundation for life and labor and thought— a 
new society. 

1. Contrary to this report at the time, it was later learned that 
Che’s body was buried in a secret grave. 

2. Gen. Rene Ortuno Barrientos seized control of Bolivia in a 
military coup in 1964, and ruled the country through an oppres- 
sive dictatorship until his death in 1969. 

3. This phrase is from Lenin’s What is to be Done (1903) 

4. This statement is from Che’s Notes for the Study of the Cuban 
Revolution (1961). 

5. Vo Nguyen Giap (b. 1912), Vietnamese military and political 
leader who led the guerrilla war against the French and later 
the U.S. 


Explore Marxist-Humanism’s writings 
on Latin America’s unfinished revolutions 

“Long before we created the phrase ‘trilogy of resolution' with the corapleti 
Rosa Luxemburg , Women 's Liberation, and Marx ’s philosophy of Revolution. \ 
not fail to give our support critically only, not evenfjf the subject was so great . 
as Che Guevara....The 20th century revolutions, whether of the early 20th cent 
1905, 1917. 191 l > — or those of post- World War Ujjoo matter how more relev 
our day, need to be measured against the philosophjyof revolution of the 
all of us— -Karl Marx.” — -J 
Movement from Theory” (19 



1 Writings on the Cuban revolution of 1959-62: 
“Cuba’s Revolution Highlights Mass Unrest in 
Latin America” (News & Letters, February 1959), 
“The Cuban Revolution: The Year After” (News & 
Letters, December 1960), plus “Preliminary 
Statement over the Crisis in Cuba” (April 22, 1961) 
and “Marxist-Humanism vs. the U.S. Blockade of 
Cuba” (Oct. 25, 1962) in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, microfilm no. 2906 ff. 

■ Lecture on “The Philosophic Foundations for the 
Struggles for Freedom in the Latin American and 
Afro-Asian Countries” (October 1960), in 
Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
microfilm no. 13782. 


• Critique of Che Guevara and Regis Debray’s 
Revolution in the Revolution in chapter 9 of 
Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao (1973). 

• Correspondence with Argentinean Marxist theorist 
Silvio Frondizi and Peruvian feminists as well as an 
essay on Latin America’s unfinished revolutions, in 
chapiter 20 of Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution (1985). 

> Discussion of the Bolivian Revolution of 1952 and 
the search for a “new sense of objectivity” in 
today’s Latin American revolts, in “Not by Practice 
Alone: The Movement from Theory” (1984) (see 
The Marxist- Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism), 


To obtain these and other Marxist-Humanist writings on Latin America, see lit ad, page 7. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

$500 a week for as long as the strike lasted, and sent a 
whole caravan— five truckloads— of food and clothing. The 
strike didn’t last too long after that show of solidarity.” 
Denby would mobilize the same kind of material support 
and solidarity a decade and a half later, in the midst of the 
Civil Rights Movement, when he organized the Michigan- 
Lowndes County Christian Movement for Human Rights 
to aid Black sharecroppers evicted from white-owned plan- 
tations for registering to vote. 

NORTH/SOUTH DIALECTIC 

In his articles on his home of Lowndes County, Alabama, 
and the fierce struggle of Black farmers there, Denby 
never missed the opportunity to make the connection to 
the struggle against racism in the North, especially on the 
shop floor. In only a few years, the industrial working class 
resistance to racism which had for the most part gone 
unrecognized during the 1960s as the southern Civil 
Rights Movement took center stage, would emerge full- 
blown with the radical caucuses of Black workers in the 
union. Such is the way in which the unity of civil rights 
and labor for which Denby had agitated for more than a 
decade finally manifested itself. 

A high point of Denby’s political efforts in this period 
was the role he played in initiating and helping to organize 
a mass solidarity rally at Detroit’s Cobo Hall, June 19, 
1966 where Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. spoke. Part of the 
proceeds from the rally went to the Lowndes County tent 
city to buy land for displaced farmers and their families, 
and to provide food, clothing, and shelter. Tfent cities like 
the ones in Lowndes County, in Greenville, Mississippi, 
and on many other civil rights battle fronts spontaneously 
sprang up, providing the original impetus and inspiration 
for King’s 1968 Poor People’s Campaign. 

King came again in 1967 to a Detroit Cobo Hall rally 
from SCLG’s Chicago campaign. Chicago was his and 
SCLC’s initial foray into the urban North. Unlike Chicago, 
however, the focus and strength of Black organized labor in 
Detroit gave King a new appreciation of the importance of 
unionization for Black working people. It would influence 
his decision to participate in his last freedom struggle with 
the Memphis sanitation workers’ strike in the spring of 
1968. Taken together, the rural tent cities as the dwelling 

| places of displaced agricultural and domestic workers, the 

urban battles over segregated schools and housing, the 
struggles of the Black working poor to organize for better 
wages and working conditions, and the power of Black 
organized labor to effect a new kind of solidarity backing 
and leadership for all these struggles that had been so 
organic a part of Denby’s political consciousness as a 
Marxist-Humanist for a decade were beginning to emerge 
in King’s social vision at the end of his life. 

i PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION: FROM NEW 
CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS TO ALIENATED SPIRIT 

As the vitality of the ’60s Civil Rights Movement waned, 
its watershed reached with the assassination of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and the ensuing urban rebellions which 
swept the U.S. in 1968, a new stage of Black labor mili- 
tancy arose from the point of the production process itself. 
The years 1967-68 saw continuous mass urban revolts 
from Newark to Detroit to Chicago. Altogether new forms 
of organization appeared in 1969 with the spontaneous 
creation of Black caucuses within industrial trade unions, 
especially within the UAW. Denby participated in these 
Black worker organizations, wrote about their develop- 
ments in the pages of News & Letters, and provided 
space in the newspaper for workers to discuss and debate 
the issues the caucuses were fighting in the plants and in 
the union. He also edited one of the many shop newsletters 
generated by the Black caucuses movement, the Chrysler 
Mack Stinger. 

One of the significant actions News & Letters reported 
in 1969 was a Black workers’ walkout to commemorate 
Martin Luther King’s birthday one year after his assassi- 
nation. (See News & Letters, February 1969.) Not only 
was it the first celebration of King’s birthday as a working 
class holiday, the absence of Black workers actually shut 
down production. 

It was a month after the assassination of Martin Luther 
King that DRUM (Dodge Revolutionary Union Movement) 
was formed, May 1968, over the summary firing of seven 
workers (five Black and two white) at the Chrysler Dodge 
Main plant in the Detroit enclave, Hamtramck. That 
DRUM was formed a month after King’s assassination 
demonstrated in yet another way what Denby had been 
articulating for more than a decade regarding the rela- 
tionship between the labor and civil rights movements in 
the minds of Black workers. 

According to William H. Harris, an historian of Black 
labor and the scholar who wrote the introduction to the 
1989 edition of Denby’s autobiography, “After DRUM’S suc- 
cess, several other groups of revolutionary black workers 
sprung up in automobile plants, among them FRUM at 
Ford and GRUM at General Motors. Later in 1968 these 
groups, whose leaders shared a pseudo- Mandst-Leninist 
[i.e., Maoist] view of the world, came together to form the 
League of Revolutionary Black Workers.” Another scholar 
of Black labor history, Philip Foner, described the social 
basis of the new militancy that entered the Detroit auto 
shops at the end of the 1960s. Foner went on to quote at 
length from the article Denby wrote on the Black caucuses 
and their demise when he was the editor of the Chrysler 
Mack The Stinger. 

The event that began to determine a new manner of 
writing by Denby, at this time, however, occurred in theo- 
ry, not practice. The publication of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 


work Philosophy and Revolution, in 1973, had a 
marked influence on Denby. This is evident in a 1975 
‘Worker’s Journal” column that also served as a lead arti- 
cle, “Black intellectuals probe role of Marxism and 
American workers” (News & Letters, August-September, 
1975), in which Denby took up a debate then underway in 
the intellectual journal, Black Scholar, about national- 
ism, separatism, and Marxism. The Black workers Denby 
spoke to about the debate dismissed it as remote from the 


new onslaught against labor capitalism was just beginning 
to unleash with its restructuring. Denby tied this to the 
demise of the Black caucuses in the union whose leaders’ 
Maoist brand of Marxism and nationalism, the Reutherite 
union leadership exploited in order to discredit them in the 
eyes of Black workers and sympathetic white workers. His 
article demonstrated the concreteness of the issues of 
nationalism and Marxism that the intellectuals in the 
Black Scholar debated as abstractions. 

Denby understood, painfully, the consequences of the 
ideological pitfalls that led to the demise of the Black cau- 
cuses movement on the threshold of the most far-reaching 
economic restructuring of capitalist production relations 
in this century. He understood that the two— the ideolog- 
ical and the economic— were linked. The radical chal- 
lenge by labor to capital spearheaded by young Black 
workers calling themselves revolutionaries, and the 
potential it had to call forth rank-and-file white labor, had 
so threatened industrial capitalism that it could not pos- 
sibly have regained its equilibrium without the aid of the 
union bureaucracy. Once the ideological battle waged by 
the union leadership against this worker militancy suc- 
ceeded with the discrediting and defeat of the Black cau- 
cuses, capitalist restructuring commenced its great indus- 
trial purge of Black labor from the mid-1970s to the mid- 
1980s. 

The ensuing mass unemployment of the Black work- 
force, and the alienation of the succeeding generations of 
young workers from the labor market, became a major con- 
cern of Denby’s from the mid-1970s onward. On the one 
hand, he criticized the abstract discussion about national- 
ism among Black radical intellectuals, when Black and 
white workers were preoccupied with the question of forg- 
ing a new unity to beat back the company purges of Black 
workers and union concession that paved the way for cap- 
italist restructuring. On the other hand, the growing prob- 
lem of Black unemployment, which he thought was not 
really understood by Black intellectuals, was producing a 
militant spirit among the Black working class, a spirit, 
however, that was deeply alienated. It bothered him that 
both this Black militancy and alienation had not developed 
to the point where it could recognize in Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s, Philosophy and Revolution, the 
philosophical ground for the growth of the movement and 
his own organization, News and Letters Committees. 
What grew instead was the desire for more activism and 
the notion that it alone would bring on the revolution. “It 
isn’t so,” Denby explained at an editorial board meeting of 
News & Letters, June 15, 1975. “But we have to know 
that the unemployed are desperate and they want to upset 
the whole system, and when they can’t have the revolution 
now, they can become disillusioned unless we make it clear 
that working out the philosophy is also the way to revolu- 
tion. We have to find a way to work out philosophy as it 
relates to our daily lives.” 

Denby strove tirelessly to have Black working people 
and intellectuals engage Dunayevskaya’s work. As early 
as 1969, four years before Philosophy and Revolution 
was published, he had convened a “Black-Red 
Conference” in Detroit of Black workers, activists and 
intellectuals, along with Manrist-Humanists, to discuss 
the work-in-progress Dunayevskaya presented on the 
book at the Conference. For Denby the Conference pro- 
vided a means to unify thought and action in a way that 
could even lead to “a committee for the study of philoso- 
phy in the revolution.” (See “The Black-Red Conference” 
bulletin, Detroit: News & Letters, January 12, 1969, p. 
2.) By 1975, the need for philosophy in the movement had 
become dire in Denby’s estimation. The disintegration of 
the Black caucuses movement, which was not due to any 
lack of militancy, was proof enough of this. To Denby’s 
way of thinking, “You can’t have a movement in the street 
that you can have in the plant and [it’s] nowhere in the 
plant now.” 

Something new had appeared with the capitalist 
restructuring that began in 1974-75 which threw masses 


of Black workers into unemployment lines, many perma- 
nently. The alienation of the working class had a new face, 
permanent unemployment, which by the end of the 
decade would also have a new name: the so-called “under- 
class.” This is what made the political in-fighting among 
all the intellectual tendencies merely another manifesta- 
tion of this new condition of Black life and labor. Denby 
recollected that when such conditions existed back in 
Depression years of the 1930s, and workers and Black 
people talked of revolution, it was the 
non-revolutionary character of the 
Communist Party that prevented one 
from actually occurring. The situation in 
the 1970s was entirely different, in 
Denby’s view, because when the unem- 
ployed “can’t have the revolution now, 
they become disillusioned.” Inside the 
factory, unity among Black and white 
workers was needed to fight the capital- 
ist restructuring and the union bureau- 
cracy’s concessions to the companies 
that paved the way for it. What made 
the Black intellectual discussion about 
nationalist separatism abstract was that 
it came precisely at the moment that 
unity was needed among Black and 
white workers in order to fight the 
onslaught. 

Denby is among the very few writers 
on race relations in the American society 
who displayed a persistent grasp of their 
class contradictions and ambiguities. 
Never one for taking the latest appear- 
ances of the white backlash and retrogression on race mat- 
ters as the leading characteristic of a historic period, Denby 
didn’t let go of what the Civil Rights and labor movements 
had achieved, especially in regard to the transformation of 
social relations and consciousness among working people 
themselves. For Denby, anything won through arduous 
struggle and often in blood could not be easily rolled back 
So, even as he acknowledged the latest expressions of racial 
and class oppression, or trade union concessions, he also 
found expressions of continuing militance, insisting on how 
fundamentally social relations and consciousness had 
changed. His favorite expression for this condition of his- 
torical ambiguity was the movement’s arrival at a “cross- 
roads.” 

ORIGIN OF TODAY’S BLACK LEADERSHIP CRISIS 

Denby teaches us how to look dialectically at social and 
political developments; how, in other words, to face new 
retrogressive realities while holding on to, or preserving, 
the high points created by the movement that the power 
structure seeks to overturn or negate. “No one can take 
away from the greatness of the Civil Rights Movement of 
the 1960s in Lowndes County and all across the South.... 
But what we have to see in 1982 is how much more total a 
revolution is needed to get to freedom. Whenever the 
movement is not complete, a way is left for the old oppres- 
sors to get back in. That is what the white system is doing 
behind Black faces today. Instead of ruling by KKK terror, 
they are strangling Black farmers and workers economi- 
cally.” (News & Letters, June 1982) 

It was after his last trip to the South in 1982 that Denby, 
alarmed at the unprecedented internal crisis he saw 
emerging inside the Black community and the racist resur- 
gence against the Black community coming from the out- 
side, made a point of retelling the story of his encounter 
with Stokely Carmichael over the direction of the move- 
ment in Lowndes County in 1965. He explained to a group 
of young Black leaders in Lowndes County “how SNCC 
[Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee] came into 
Lowndes County, and [that] no one there had ever heard of 
SNCC. They asked me who they should work with, SNCC 
or SCLC [Southern Christian Leadership Conference], and 
I supported SNCC as a grass-roots organization. I sup- 
ported Stokely because he raised the consciousness of the 
people in so short a time. But I explained why I split from 
Stokely too.... This was the beginning of the division 
between leaders and ranks in the freedom movement in 
this country.” 

For Denby, in other words, the crisis in Black leader- 
ship, in 1982, originated in the high point of the social 
movement of the ‘60s over the direction of the struggle and 
in defining the relationship of leadership and organization 
to the masses, in the face of state repression. It was only 
when the persistence of that “division between leaders and 
ranks in the freedom movement” gained an objective basis 
in the Reagan era of the 1980s that it assumed the dimen- 
sions of the crisis that currently exists. 

Meeting these crises in the Black and labor movements 
in what would be the last months of his life meant rising 
to the stature of a new level of articulating the meaning of 
his life and struggles. Only after the philosophy ofMarxist- 
Humanism developed by Raya Dunayevskaya had been 
rounded out in 1982 with the completion of the third of her 
major works on Marx’s philosophy did Denby express in 
the most unequivocal terms, not only what his life story 
had meant, but that its inherent philosophy also repre- 
sented the perspectives and ground needed to confront the 
race and class crises of the 1980s. 

It is as if he now saw his life, the story of the developing 
social consciousness of an American Black worker, as the 
very embodiment of Marx’s philosophy of human emanci- 
pation. The universality of a historically working-class 
people is what one feels in Denby’s story. What he was 
reaching for at the end of his life was the expression of that 
universality in the unequivocal terms of Marx’s philosophy 
of revolution as it spoke to the Black dimension. 


Indignant Heart 
A Black Worker’s Journal 

By Charles Denby 

“To some of my fel- 
low workers who have 
struggled all their 
lives and are 
continuing to struggle, 

I want to take this 
book and say, ‘Look, 
read this. Here you 
are.’ To those who are 
beginning to 
struggle and open 
their eyes I want 
to say, ‘Here is a book 
in which you will find 
some of yourself.’” 

—Felix Martin 



Charles Denby and Felix Martin (the West Coast 
labor editor of News & Letters) in Detroit in 1976. 

To order, see lit ad, page 7 
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THE GLOBAL MARKET AND A WORLD IN CRISIS 


I was discussing Andrew Kliman’s 
lead article on globalization with anoth- 
er revolutionary socialist here, who said 
he found it brilliant but “scary.” As the 
news of the Tokyo crash was just Com- 
ing in, I had to agree. 

Marxist 

Britain 

*** 

Four trillion dollars a day are trans- 
ferred around the world in search of 
instant profit. Whether it is in currency 
speculation, looking for higher interest 
rates, or buying cheap stocks, this 
incredible amount of money is not 
invested at all in any kind of productive 
endeavor, but strictly used for specula- 
tion. Sometimes huge amounts of 
money change location two or three 
times a day, if there is even a one per- 
centage point more to be made. The 
•ecent wild fluctuations in the markets 
make questionable the definition of 
“market driven economies.” To put the 
fate of six billion people into the hands 
of a few currency speculators, multina- 
tional corporations, junk bond dealers 
and the whims of the market is nothing 
short of criminal. 

Radical thinker 
British Columbia 

I was very glad to see your November 
lead on “Globalized capital in crisis.” 
We need more accurate information 
about the world economy, but it’s hard 
for the truth to get “marketed,” to use 
their term. 

Anti-sweatshop demonstrator 
New York 

The November lead was too much on 
capital and its problems. Workers are 
not only in a dilemma. Globalized capi- 
tal has seen new forms of cross border 
solidarity emerge. Take the internation- 
al movement in support of the Han 
Young workers in Mexico. In the discus- 
sion by bourgeois politicians about 
opposing “fast track” I didn’t hear any- 
thing about supporting the Han Young 
workers. 

R.B. 

Oakland, Cal. 

The Youth column in the November 
N&L about Nike made a big impact on 
me. It made me realize that something 
as simple as boycotting makes a state- 
ment that there are people really seri- 
ous about this question. We’re almost 
breaking down international barriers 
by looking at labor conditions halfway 
across the world as well as here. It 
speak s to the idea that we are all in this 
together. 

Teenage activist 
Tennessee 

“Fast track” or slow track doesn’t 
make any difference. The real business 
is done in the negotiations behind the 
scenes in Paris, on the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment, and at the 
APEC meeting in Vancouver, just as it 
was done during the FTA, NAFTA and 
many other agreements. All Clinton 
and the corporate community were aim- 
ing for was the denial of public discus- 
sion of what was being worked out. 

Disgusted 

Vancouver 

*** 

It was a surprise to see that right in 
the heart of capitalism people like you 
exist, fighting without compromise. My 
ideas about U.S. opposition to the 
Establishment were full of prejudices. I 
believed that the force of capitalist ide- 
ologies couldn’t allow your existence. In 
Italy, too, globalization, repression and 
intellectual devastation are driving the 
country on the road of social individual- 
ism. We lose all the social and political 
advances our parents’ generation won 
with their struggles when capitalist 
global thinking triumphs. I’m really 
grateful to you for existing. 

New correspondent 
Milan 

I heard Jurgen Habermas speak yes- 
terday to an overflow crowd at San 
Francisco University. It was really 
depressing. He was taking the measure 
of the 20th century and singling out 
1945 and the victory of the allies as the 
seminal turning point. He’s bemoaning 
the demise of the welfare state and call- 
ing for new transnational institutions 


to tame the excesses of the global mar- 
ket the way the post-WWII nation state 
was able to do. He sees the market, of 
course, as necessary to insure efficiency. 

As one person coming out afterward 
said, “He doesn’t have a clue.” Reality 
has passed these guys by. The postmod- 
ernists at least know they need to look 
again to Marx vs. those who continue to 
wax on abstractly about modernity, and 
skip over that little concrete entity, the 
commodity and its total contradiction. 
It was a great opportunity for discus- 
sion with those coming out and we sold 
quite a few copies of N&L. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Bay Area 


REALITY CHECK IN BRITAIN 

There’s not a lot to report on non-vir- 
tual reality on this island. The state of 
play reminds me of the part in the 
Ancient Mariner, where the ship is 
becalmed and the dead albatross is 
hanging from your neck. The Left does- 
n’t know what’s hit them, in the face of 
some very strategic thinking from the 
Blairites, backed up by big business and 
inspired all the way by Clinton. The 
Labour government, in excusing its 
actions/inactions, keeps referring to its 
“pledge to the people” to keep within 
“spending limits” — as if those limits 
were set by the people rather than the 
Maastricht Treaty of the European 
Union. 

The current stick and carrot 
approach is illustrated by the attack on 
social security benefits for lone parents 
accompanied by a plan to use the 
national lottery to finance “after-school 
clubs” in which children will be locked 
up to do homework while their parents 
are working. A few years ago Working 
mothers were demonised and now the 
system is attempting to co-opt feminism 
to help drive women into low-paid jobs 
with unsocial hours. The government 
has been trumpeting the “Wisconsin 
Experiment,” but recent reports say it 
has now been shown that workfare is 
more expensive than welfare and of 
dubious effectiveness in getting women 
back into the workforce. 

Dave Black 
London 


Readers' Views 



WELFARE 

WARRIORS 


Since Clinton signed welfare over to 
states’ rights, moms all over the country 
are being forced to drop out of school 
and are ending up in shelters, or dou- 
bling up, or returning to abusers. In 
Wisconsin three little boys were burned 
alive while their young mom was away 
all day at her pretend work for W2. A 
combination of no heat, a dangerous 
space heater, inadequate childcare and 
welfare cuts caused those deaths. We 
must keep building a movement to stop 
these violent economic attacks on U.S. 
moms, children, and low-income work- 
ers. 

We’ve made up a beautiful 1998 cal- 
endar with 110 photos of mothers, chil- 
dren, and real families to sell for $7, 
with proceeds used to help victims of 
poverty keep hope alive and continue to 
fight for justice. Please let readers 
know they can order one from us. 

Welfare Warriors 
2711 W. Michigan 
Milwaukee, WI 53208 
*** 

I think the Village Voice had it right 
when they looked at all the gifts show- 
ered on the McCaugheys, and asked 
“What if the septuplet affair had hap- 
pened to a welfare mother?” They were 
right that she would have been demo- 
nized, not valorized. And they were also 
right to smell a racial issue, pointing to 
the case of quints, who were the sur- 
vivors of the first known case of sextu- 
plets, bom to an American Black cou- 
ple, and completely ignored by every- 
one. 

Sheila 
New York 


When I showed up for an appoint- 
ment with the welfare office, I found a 
sign on the door that they were closed. 
A week later I got a letter saying my 
benefits were canceled because I didn’t 
show up for my appointment. My case- 
worker just laughed but she did allow 
me another appointment so I could 
plead my case. I told them I need to go 
to work and wanted to start going to 
Day Labor but they told me I couldn't 
because I didn’t have a high school 
diploma and had to sign up for GED 
classes. Now they’re threatening to can- 
cel my benefits if I don’t do it. I have to 
work, I have kids to support. If I sign ulp 
for GED, how am I supposed to live? 
Why are they treating us this way? ItTs 
like we are not even human. 

Welfare mother 
Chicago 


COLEMAN YOUNG 

The death of former Detroit Mayor 
Coleman Young on Nov. 29 has opened 
floodgates of historical memory of 
Young’s defiance of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s House Un-American 
Activities Committee in 1952. TV and 
radio have played lengthy excerpts from 
the tapes of that committee’s hearings 
which reveal that Young did not simply 
refuse to incriminate himself but insist- 
ed on invoking his First Amendment 
right to free speech and privacy of his 
political beliefs. 

Detroiters are laughing and cheering 
as they listen to the tape of Young refus- 
ing to let his interrogator off the hook 
for mispronouncing the word “Negro” as 
“Nigra,” and hear him assert, “You must 
have me mixed up with a stool pigeon,” 
when asked to inform on others. 

Although Mayor Archer was just re- 
elected, to most Detroiters “the Mayor” 
is still Coleman Young. Unfortunately, 
Young’s legacy is also that of a Black 
politician in a capitalist society, who 
initiated city development projects 
regardless of their human and social 
costs. Many praising Young’s achieve- 
ments are at the same time worried 
that Mayor Archer’s development Will 
once again bypass Detroit’s Black popu- 
lation. 

Susan Van Geldler 
Detroit 


POST-ELECTION FRANCE 

I am surprised that “Our Life and 
Times” has not taken up the French 
political situation after the May elec- 
tion. The most important aim of the 
government is a reduction of unemplby- 
ment. (France has one of the highest 
rates in Europe.) Two steps taken for 
this call for attention. One is the intro- 
duction of a 35-hour work week with 39 
hours paid. This will have to be intro- 
duced in big companies, in protracted 
negotiations between employers, trade 
unions and government, fixed different- 
ly in different industries. Another 
remarkable step is the creation of gjov- 
emment-guaranteed jobs for young peo- 
ple between 18 and 30 years of age. 
While mostly for one year only, thlese 
jobs seem to raise some hope among 
unemployed youth, and it is widely 
regarded in France as a political suc- 
cess. 

While these measures only help to 
keep up the capitalist system, not top- 
ple it, they show both the “possibilities” 
as well as “impossibilities” of Socialist 
governments within this system, and 
will be worth watching. 

Stephen Steiger 
Prague 


THE ISRAELI LEFT 

Netanyahu’s leadership of the coun- 
try is in serious jeopardy. But we on; the 
Left cannot rejoice if he falls until we 
see who replaces him. The medicine 
could be more toxic than the diseasei. As 
he totters, the Left is coalescing against 
his policies and making its voice hoard 
on behalf of peace. The gathering in Tel 
Aviv in November, intended to be a 
memorial for Yitzhak Rabin, turned 



into a massive rally on behalf of peace. 
Those of you abroad may not have 
blinked to hear that 200,000 Israelis 
turned out to demonstrate. Consider 
that this is the equivalent of 8.6 million 
people going to a demonstration in the 
U.S. That’s a lot of attitude. 

At the same time, women here are 
turning out in greater numbers than 
ever to make ourselves heard for peace. 
On Nov. 23, 38 women’s peace vigils — 
most of them new — appeared through- 
out Israel. Bat Shalom ran an ad in the 
largest newspaper listing the location of 
these vigils, with the names of groups 
that organized them: Bat Shalom, 
Mothers and Women for Peace, Peace 
Circles, Religious Women for the 
Sanctity of Life, TANDI, Women in 
Black, and Women’s Forum for Peace in 
Haifa. It was an incredible experience. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 


WORKERS 
LIVES AND 
STRUGGLES 


In response to the article in the 
November N&L on an attempt to 
unionize the American Catfish plant in 
Itta Bena, Mississippi, I understand the 
writer’s sentiments wholeheartedly. I 
am a student, originally from 
Mississippi where I worked in chicken 
processing. The author makes an excel- 
lent point about the attitudes of the 
owners and the workers alike. The only 
difference I see now, as opposed to ear- 
lier times, in the interaction between 
the two races is that the racism is still 
there but not as blatant as before. 

Fear of losing their job is the primary 
reason many workers have had no 
interest in unionizing. It is well known 
that if they quit or are fired there will 
be at least ten people waiting to take 
their place. Even if it means improved 
working conditions and treatment, 
many just don’t want to take the risk. 
It’s not like the Delta is the land of 
opportunity. 

Student 

Illinois 

Lately, companies from Kodak to 
Kimberly Clark have been showing 
their Christmas spirit by spreading hol- 
iday cheer in the form of thousands and 
thousands of projected layoffs. And all 
this is in what they call a good, growing 
economy! What will happen when 


there’s a “downturn”? 


Wondering 

Memphis 


The market economy, according to 
the Supreme Court of California, is 
more important than human workers. I 
just read that they let stand a lower 
court ruling that allowed companies to 
lay off older workers and keep younger 
employees to save money. This court 
action means that throughout the state 
of California, working people will be 
bound by this ruling. William 
Quakenbush, a labor and appellate 
lawyer, said it will be “devastating for 
anyone 40 or older if this remains law” 
because “employers are now going to be 
free to arrange their restructuring and 
business decisions around this case.” I’d 
like to add to that a reminder to the 20 
year olds that in 20 more they’ll be 40 
too. I think any worker, mental or man- 
ual, who cares about the right to live 
should help to shut the state of 
California down. 

Retired worker 
Whittier 

The problem of sweatshops discussed 
in the Youth column on Nike exists 
right here. When we did a leaflet for 
Women’s Action Coalition it was origi- 
nally proposed to be on women in Nike’s 
Asian sweatshops. I said we don’t have 
to go that far, it’s right here in Memphis 
and Fayette County. So we made a 
leaflet that took up both, to distribute 
at the malls. It is sometimes easier to 
organize a boycott rather than go out to 
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a picket line in your own backyard. But 
people are excited about working with 
our leaflet. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Tennessee 

“Di Base” is written by comrades 
who have different experiences in the 
working class movement, to try to 
develop autonomous workers’ actions 
against capitalism. At present we’re 
translating into French and English an 
article on the last illegal wildcat strike 
of bus drivers in Rome. We’re also writ- 
ing an article on the UPS workers’ 
strike that includes some of the mater- 
ial in your journal as well as informa- 
tion found in the IWW web site. The 
description of the UPS workers every- 
day life is important to understand the 
strike. We hope to exchange issues 
with N&L. 

Di Base 
Bologna 

• 

MORE ON THE MILLION 
WOMAN MARCH 

One striking thing in the November 
N&L was how much the voice of a 
Black participant in the front page arti- 
cle, “Million Black Women Unite in 
Philly,” is in harmony with the “Woman 
as Reason” column. In different ways, 
both stress the grassroots nature, the 
political demands, and the rejection of 
male chauvinism in Black men. 

Subscriber 
San Diego 

I went to Philadelphia for the Million 
Woman March and thought it a big 
improvement on the Million Man 
March which I also attended. It was 
very grassroots, the sisters were a lot 
more working-class. The speakers were 
better, they really represented our peo- 
ple’s interests more. 

Black man 
Chicago 

5MC* 

The Million Man March seemed to be 
all about numbers. The Women’s march 
started from nothing and wound up 
getting a million women marching 
together in Philadelphia, but it wasn’t 
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the numbers they were interested in. It 
was the ideas they wanted to talk 
about. 

Martinetta 

Chicago 



CELEBRATING THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

The way N&L celebrated the 80th 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution 
is unique. Who else would center it on 
Lenin’s return to Hegel and his philo- 
sophic break? Without that, the revolu- 
tion would never have come to the point 
of “all power to the soviets.” Yet, as 
Anderson pointed out, post-Marx 
Marxists’ disregard (or worse) of 
Lenin’s philosophic break has con- 
tributed greatly to the disorientation of 
20th century Marxism. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 


THINKING ABOUT 
REVOLUTION 

I think about revolution a lot, but 
parents and the schools don’t make it 
known that revolution is a possibility. 
It’s stifled. The religious Right are the 
“just say no” people, so if kids want to 
be rebellious they see drugs as the rev- 
olutionary thing to do, instead of doing 
something productive. People who have 
a tendency to care about what’s going 
on are the ones who pass out flyers. 

Woman high school student 
Memphis 

History shows that when the true 
revolutionary movements have compro- 
mised with statist forces, the state 
always ends up screwing the rank and 
file, the people. That is why there is no 
way out of smashing the state and 
working for socialism simultaneously. I 
believe the Mexican Revolution is a 
good example of what happens when 


the revolutionary forces begin to col- 
lude with counter-revolutionary statist 
forces. The Mexican people have been 
under the boot ever since. Those who 
believe in reforming capitalism in the 
meantime have to agree that when the 
time comes, the state, politicians and 
capitalism must all be abolished togeth- 
er. 

Prisoner 

Texas 


FREE MUMIA 

Upwards of 2,000 people packed the 
Blue Horizon theater in Philadelphia 
for the International Tribunal in the 
case of Mumia Abu-Jamal, Dec. 6. This 
was the presentation of a powerful 
indictment of the legal system that has 
condemned Mumia to death for a crime 
that he did not commit. Those attend- 
ing the day-long tribunal included 
everyone from local community people 
to well-known national and interna- 
tional figures, and represented a very 
different America that understands 
Mumia’s life as a vital part of its own 
life and development. 

This could also be seen in the 
tremendous ovation given to freed polit- 
ical prisoner Geronimo ji Jaga Pratt 
whose release has been a great inspira- 
tion to the whole movement for free- 
dom. The extent of that movement 
could be seen the same day across the 
country in San Francisco where some 
10,000 staged a mass rally in support of 
Mumia. As the appeals process in his 
case is going on and his fate is by no 
means certain, there needs to be a con- 
tinuing effort to build support for 
Mumia’s freedom. News & Letters will 
have more on the case next issue. — 
Gerard Emmett 


WHO SUBSCRIBES TO 
N&L? 

I always enjoy hearing from the per- 
spective of the individual, rather than 
reports filtered through the media. The 
article about Charles Denby in the 
November issue prompted me to read 
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his book, Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal which I had bought 
but never read. It was excellent! 
Together with my own renewal, I’m 
enclosing a gift sub and the names of 
three others I’d like you to send a sam- 
ple copy of N&L. 

Supporter 
North Hollywood 

Thanks for the materials I asked for. 
As soon as our new payroll goes on the 
books, I can subscribe to N&L. The 
donor you found on my behalf could bet- 
ter spend his or her funds on one of the 
brothers or sisters around the country 
who may not have funds available. In 
fact, I will try to donate an extra $5 for 
that purpose myself, as soon as I see 
how my budget looks. I believe that 
prisoners have to take a stand for them- 
selves if they wish to get the support of 
advocates in the community-at-large. As 
a Black man and a long-term prisoner, I 
believe self-sufficiency begins with edu- 
cation and coming together as people 
united to conquer a common foe. 

Prisoner 

i Wisconsin 

I especially appreciate your articles 
on labor and racism. Yours is always a 
perspective I can trust. My renewal and 
a donation to help you continue your 
work are enclosed. 

Longtime reader 
San Francisco 


DON’T FOQGET 
TO PUT 

NEWS & 
LETTERS 
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Selected Publications From News & Letters 


Books 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until today 

1988 edition. New author's introduction $17.50 

□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $14.95 

□ Rota Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich ......... $12.95 

□ 4*35) Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 
volution: Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
Ttoo Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters 
on Flcgcl’s Absolutes." 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Denby 

□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $14.95 


By Kevin Anderson 

□ Lenin. Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. 

$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
"A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 
Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ fi/l^/A Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 

Western 'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff 
: $2 

□The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya i $1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

□Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Terrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□News and Letters Committees Constitution.... 32c 


□Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications arc not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 550 postage 

Archives 

□Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-pagc microfilm collection 

$4.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 ,.....$165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions) $5/year 

□Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zceb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren St., Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605, Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find S for the literature 

checked. Please add SI. 00 for each item for postage. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Black/Red View 


Heliums’ liberal ups and downs ""“i *"*» oH •» ** 


by John Alan 


Last month at a jam-packed press conference in 
Oakland, Cal., the African-American Congressman Ron 
Dellums announced that he would resign on Feb. 6, 1998, 
ending his 27-year tenure on Capitol Hill as the repre- 
sentative from, what conservatives once called, the most 
“radicalized congressional district in the country.” 

Both liberal and conservative political commentators 
have speculated that Dellums’ resignation means that 
the Democratic Party has little hope that it can gain con- 
trol of Congress in the next election, and Dellums’ chance 
to be the next chairman of the House National Security 
Committee is nil. 

However, Dellums’ resignation does offer the current 
post-Civil Rights Revolution generation of African 
Americans an opportunity to look at his political journey 
from a radical/liberal Berkeley city councilman to highly 
regarded member of the former House Armed Services 
Committee. 

RADICAL BEGINNINGS 

Dellums’ political journey began in the 1960s with the 
radicalization of the city of Berkeley by an unparalleled 
radical student movement at the University of Califomia- 
Berkeley. Many of those students had gone South to par- 
ticipate in the Black Civil Rights Revolution. Upon 
returning to Berkeley after experiencing Southern racist 
brutality, they began to demand their own right to free 
speech and the end of the war in Vietnam. 

The majority of Berkeley’s voters supported the spirit 
of that student rebellion by purging from its city council 
many of the old-line white conservatives and electing rad- 
ical/liberals and Blacks to fill their places. Young Ron 
Dellums was among those radical/liberals. Recently he 
characterized his political origin by saying: “I came from 
a generation that said, “What do we want? Freedom! 
When do we want it? Now!”’ 

As a city councilman, Dellums vigorously opposed the 
U.S. military engagement in Vietnam, supported the 
U.C. student civil rights activities, and on one momen- 

Uncovering toxic racism 

Memphis, Tenn. — Adamantly, for the last two years, 
the criminal regime at the Defense Depot has insisted 
the toxic chemicals at the federal facility were as safe as 
the chemicals under everyone’s kitchen sink. The white 
racist officials at the Depot ridiculed Defense Depot 
Memphis, Tennessee— Concerned Citizens Committee 
(DDMT-CCC), an environmental justice group, at every 
opportunity, insisting Blacks in the committee were out 
to frighten the public. 

The toxic contamination at the Defense Depot is so 
much worse than even the harshest critic of the facility 
ever thought possible. Luckily, at the unwavering per- 
sistence of Doris Bradshaw, the bitter truth is slowly 
beginning to be revealed. Ms. Bradshaw, president of 
DDMT-CCC, has insisted from the start that the sever- 
ity of the contamination has been kept secret. 

“It’s all a cover-up,” Ms. Bradshaw said. “The officials 
at the Depot have been hiding something. I knew all 
along it was some radioactive poisonings at the Depot. 
The building by the cafeteria has radioactive [warning] 
signs all over it.” 

Recently, when she got a reply to her inquiries, Ms. 
Bradshaw’s worst fears came true. Not only was the 
radioactive contamination so bad at one building that it 
couldn’t be used, but the source of the contamination 
and its container were lost. 

How could Depot officials be so dumb? How could 
they be so sloppy, so reckless in the way they handled 
dangerous materials and their records? 

Evidently, white officials had no regard for Black peo- 
ple in the area. If the area had been populated by white 
people, the officials would have done a professional job 
in handling radioactive material and would have kept 
accurate records of its whereabouts. 

Making matters even worse, an official offered Ms. 
Bradshaw a personal visit to inspect the records. This is 
ridiculous. All records about the contamination should 
be located at a public place in the Black community 
where all Black people can see them. 

Always trying to deceive Black people, white officials 
described the horrible radioactive contamination as low- 
level. But Blacks don’t believe the lies. Showing a total 
insensitivity to the Black community, the corrupt offi- 
cials of the Depot instituted plans for economic redevel- 
opment and reuse of the 640-acre site and most of the 
buildings. Yet the racist cover-up is unraveling. 

The horrible results of the tests conducted by govern- 
ment agencies show severe toxic contamination. While 
officials tried to whitewash the incriminating evidence, 
the extremely high level of toxic chemicals couldn’t be 
hidden any longer. The levels of the pesticide dieldrin 
skyrocketed off the slick chart the white officials made 
to convince Blacks at the monthly Restoration Advisory 
Board meeting that the Black community was safe from 
toxic exposure. And just as members of DDMT-CCC 
have claimed from the beginning, arsenic, lead and 
other heavy metals greatly exceeded EPA levels for 
human health and the environment. 

Long ago, Federal officials should have told the truth 
about the toxic contamination at the Defense Depot, 
then relocated all of the Black residents in the area, 
plus provided them with a free clinic with experts in 
treating chemically induced diseases. 

—Kenneth Bradshaw, Staff Writer, DDMT-CCC 


tous occasion, he chaired a campus meeting for Fannie 
Lou Hamer. In other words, Dellums quickly established 
himself as the “movement’s” political leader. Indeed, he 
became so popular among the white radical/liberal voters 
of the seventh congressional district, that they nominat- 
ed him as their candidate for Congress in 1970. 

At that time the leaders of the Democratic Party 
thought that Dellums had only a slight chance of winning 
against a fellow Democrat, a 12-year white liberal incum- 
bent who also opposed the Vietnam war. Dellums 
denounced his opponent’s liberalism as being “expedient 
liberalism” and won that election and all subsequent elec- 
tions for the next 27 years. 

GROWING ISOLATION FROM MOVEMENT 

Brushing aside the platitudes about Dellums’ exem- 
plary service in Congress by both Newt Gingrich and 
President Clinton, it is Dellums himself who has caught 
the fundamental transformation he went through once he 
entered Congress when he recently told journalists: “I 
walked in here [Congress] with a big Afro and bell bot- 
toms ... ready to kick the door down. ... But one thing this 
institution taught me early on was the lessons of patience 
and humility. I came here thinking like a sprinter, and 
then learned this was a marathon.” 

This political “marathon” which Dellums obviously 
accepted has been his 27- year focus on trying to reduce 
the military spending by eliminating unnecessary 
weapons systems. There is, of course, no indication that 
his efforts to reduce the military budget have made even 
a small dent in the ominous military power of the United 
States. But his concentration on military spending has 
meant that he had systematically separated himself from 
the social movements of the 1960s which originally 
inspired him to go to Congress and “kick down the door.” 

For a long time Dellums has taken his present con- 
stituents for granted. He seldom spends any time in his 
district and rarely says in public anything about welfare, 
housing and affirmative action, all issues that his con- 
stituents are most concerned with today. His past radi- 
calism, his race and his longevity in office seem to have 
placed a protective aura around him causing only few to 
criticize or oppose him. 

But his long history as a Congressman, as well as the 
history of the recently deceased Coleman Young, the for- 
mer mayor of Detroit, once again reveals the limits of 
political emancipation for African Americans, namely 
that politics alone is not enough because the whole eco- 
nomic and political essence of American civilization must 
be changed from top to bottom and consequently, the 
whole way of life in America. 


Fayette County, Tenn.— In the 1930s in Fayette 
County many people got into a financial bind where 
they lost everything. From the 1930s to now the banks 
made a practice of loaning money to the poor African- 
American landowners, and when they weren’t able to 
meet those loans they had the land taken from them. 
In this area a lot of the land is still owned by poor 
African Americans. The people who benefited were the 
banks and local government— people who were in con- 
trol. This is when a lot of these people became big 
landowners. 

Today local government officials are going back to 
this same strategy, bringing the value of the land 
down so that people can’t sell it for the price they 
want. They end up stuck with devalued land. 

To bring down the value of the land they are deny- 
ing people insurance. When they have fires in an area, 
insurance companies might decide they are going to 
quit writing policies for that area, but it is illegal to 
cancel out on customers they’ve already got. They are 
doing that here. I called the Property Assessor’s Office 
and found; that we’re not fire-prone in this area at all. 

Now the Property Assessor is saying people’s land is 
worth less than it is. What bothers me is that the land 
right next to the devalued property is selling for 
$17,000 to $35,000 and it’s the same land, just differ- 
ent owners. 

We used to have good garbage collection here that 
was free. But now they’re charging us $8 a week. 
Many people will not be able to afford that extra bill. 
We used to get police security patrols. Now, they only 
come if we call them about a problem. 

If you can’t get police patrols, fire, housing or car 
insurance, you are left with the option to stay without 
benefits and lose everything in a fire, or sell and move 
out. 

We’re not being represented by our state represen- 
tatives the way we should. Lt. Gov. Wilder is not mak- 
ing sure that the people who should get services are 
getting them. 

Our state representatives are aware of what is 
going on. They are trying to eliminate all pur benefits 
and leave us with one option. It’s not only about race; 
it’s also about power and control. They are trying to 
move all the Blacks out and become all white. I was 
told that was the goal of the Christian Coalition here. 
At one of their meetings they were saying that by the 
year 2000 it would be all Christians in Fayette County 
and, to them, all Christians are white. They are going 
back to the strategy of divide and conquer. 

—Candace 


Voices From Within Prison Walls 



Lives of women prisoners 

Marysville, Ohio— With great interest I noticed the 
two segments which WBNS News Team recently aired 
on improved living conditions for 
inmates at the Franklin Pre- 
Release Center (NEPRC) in 
Columbus. I drooled when I saw 
the food being served at that 
facility because what we are fed 
here at the Ohio Reformatory for 
Women (ORW) bears no resem- 
blance to the taste-tempting 
delights I witnessed on the news- 
casts. 

The burgeoning population 
stretches the food budget to the 
maximum. Whatever cottages 
are called last to eat usually 
receive only half portions or often nothing at all. For 
example, last night they ran out of rib patties so only one 
hamburger, the same weight as one rib patty, was served 
to the last two cottages. Inmates have little choice but to 
fill up on bread (which is usually stale), so many are 
obese. 

The food is so poorly prepared and the supply so mea- 
ger that a black market exists. I recall many evenings 
when I went to bed hungry and drank Metamucil to 
quiet my stomach cramps. Vegetables are often cooked to 
mush: the broccoli is brown, the lima beans are white, 
and the cauliflower is gray. Needless to say, the nutri- 
tional content is virtually nil. 

Living conditions in general also cause a great deal of 
unrest at ORW. We are seriously overcrowded; approxi- 
mately 1,800 women populate a prison designed for 750! 
They are in the process of erecting a new building which 
we have been advised was designed to hold another 500 
women. How, we all wonder, will the cafeteria, the laun- 
dry, the law library, the yard, the gym, and the chapel 
accommodate them all! We are always told that some of 
the old buildings will be demolished, but the new beds 
are simply filled while these dilapidated structures 
remain standing and occupied. 

There are 96 beds crammed into the basement dormi- 
tory where I live. The bed area has only two small win- 
dows, so fresh air is a problem. There is no heat in the 
showers or the toilet-sink room. A scant 36 inches of 
space is between each bed even though the American 
Correctional Association requires a minimum of 25 
square feet of unencumbered space per person. 

Our bed was designed for children. It is approximate- 
ly 30 inches wide; I cannot sit up on my bunk because my 


head hits the springs above, and I am only 5 feet 6 inch- 
es tall. There are five sinks, eight showers (three do not 
work) and eight toilets (two do not have doors) for all of 
us! You can imagine the problems this scenario creates. 
Toilet paper and sanitary napkins are always in short 
supply and stealing is rampant. 

Everything we personally own, aside from bedding, 
must fit into 2.4 cubic feet of space! This places a tremen- 
dous hardship on inmates because we are often cold or 
faint from the summer heat due to lack of adequate 
clothing. 

Another cause of unrest is the inconsistent rules. They 
change overnight and vary from one officer to the next. 
Cottage officers are often demigods who run the place 
with an iron-fist. Ninety-five percent of the population at 
ORW are battered women. 

Filing grievances is a waste of time because 1) they fre- 
quently are not answered, 2) the institutional inspectors 
only interview the staff and take their word for every- 
thing, and 3) retaliation is not uncommon. 

All of this is just the tip of the iceberg of why Ohio 
inmates are upset. —Woman prisoner 

The struggle to be human 

Beaumont, Texas — Much of what I know I’ve learned 
in prison— to read and write, to think and feel. What I 
understand about society and life in general I’ve learned 
while incarcerated. Most of it is theoretical, since I’ve 
had little chance to put my ideas into practice. I grew up 
incarcerated. From the inside I’ve learned about human 
existence outside of myself. Once the world was me; I 
had no other understanding aside from that. 

The first 20 years of my life were lost in delinquency 
and a drug “limbo.” In the past 23 years of my 43 years, 
I’ve spent only 7 1/2 outside this steel, concrete and wire 
jungle. 

The walls that inhabit me are a listening post to me. I 
see and hear those that pass through here, compare 
what they reveal with what I read and hear from a vast 
array oif media and different types of journalistic and edi- 
torial views, and arrive at my facts and determine my 
philosophical reality. 

I am a revolutionist. I believe and fight for change and 
betterment of myself and for my surroundings, in full 
consciousness of how it affects others. When I act, I 
include every person, regardless of race, sex, belief, sex- 
ual orientation or financial stature. 

I consider myself and many others with me political 
prisoners, because it was politics that put us here. Laws 
written by politicians have created an “open season” on 
anyone not in the mainstream of prefabricated social 
norms, —Mario, Latino prisoner 
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Right wing bares its teeth 


(Continued from page 1) 

Teamsters for a Democratic Union to New Party, 
Democratic Socialists of America and ACORN. 

The the “specter” of a new McCarthyism, emanating 
from the worry Big Business interests have exhibited 
ever since the UPS strike, is no illusion. It is bom out by 
the extent to which the employers’ Pacific Maritime 
Association has lashed out at the international solidar- 
ity that recently prevented ships carrying cargo loaded 
by -scabs in Britain from being unloaded in Oakland, 
Calif, this Fall. The attack the employers launched on 
the Oakland demonstrators in reminiscent of the witch- 
hunts of the 1950s McCarthy era (See story, page 3). 

ALL FORCES OF REVOLT UNDER ATTACK 

Most chilling of all in the rise of the Right we are 
experiencing at this moment is its multi-faceted charac- 
ter as iUseeks to silence all 
potential forces of revolt. 

While student activitism is 
a far cry from the turbulent 
days of the 1960s, new stu- 
dent groups have begun to 
arise, a number of them 
focused specifically on 
issues of labor abuses by 
capitalism. Protests of 
Nike’s exploitation of tens 
of thousands of Southeast 
Asian workers have sprung 
up from the University of 
North Carolina to 
Michigan, Notre Dame, 

Illinois and other campus- 
es. Other protests that 
have received little media 
attention but are a measure 
of the kinds of activities 
student youth are organizing around today include 
everything from the protests at the University of 
Mississippi against white supremacist attempts to 
bring the Confederate flag back to wave at athletic 
events, to the public burning of copies of the arch-con- 
servative student paper at Cornell University which 
carried a vicious cartoon likening a planned parenthood 
“abortion clinic” with the KKK and the Nazis by asking 
“which one of these kills more Blacks?” 

At the same time, the Center for Campus Organizing 
(CCO), a five-year-old organization dedicated to sup- 
porting social justice activism and alternative journal- 
ism on hundreds of college campuses across the country, 
has just released a 132-page book, Uncovering the 
[ Right on Campus. The result of four years of research, 
it is aimed at exposing that, far from the claim that 
right-wing student movements have grown “naturally” 
on campuses, they have been backed by millions of dol- 
lars in corporate funds in an attempt to control the 
debate on affirmative action, financial aid, feminism, 
and gay rights. (The CCO web site for those who want 
to read excerpts is: http://www.envirolink.orgs/right) 

The attack on the struggle for freedom has most 
notably taken the form of an attack on what has been 
contemptuously dubbed “political correctness.” It has 
been accompanied by an attempt to eliminate ethnic 
and women’s studies from the curriculum and minority 
student associations from the campus. At the same time 
that bigotry has been disguised as “science” (as in the 
publication of The Bell Curve), the very concepts of 
“civil rights” and “feminism” have been twisted and per- 
verted to mean their very opposite. Nowhere has this 
been more effectively used by the Right, especially in its 
governmental form, than in the affirmative action 
struggles that- have become a measure of how deep is 
the racism and misogyny of the land, most notably the 
way in which no less than 26 other states have in the 
works bans similar to California’s Proposition 209, 


which passed last year to ban the use of race or gender 
in hiring, contracting and college admissions. 

More, however, than the enflaming nature of the word- 
ing was involved in the recent vote in Houston— where, 
instead of calling it “preferential treatment” as was done 
in California, the proposition asked simply whether city- 
sponsored affirmative action should be banned. 
Signalling that the battle is not over, voters in Houston 
rejected the ban, 54% to 46%. At the same time, many 
who approved the passage of Proposition 209 in 
California are reported to be having “second thoughts” as 
they have learned it has already resulted in the exclusion 
of almost all Blacks and Mexican Americans from the 
state university’s graduate schools. Adding its voice, the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, in reporting on 
the four states where affirmative action can no longer be 
used in Higher education admissions (California, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas) has warned that the 

drop in minority applica- 
tions “is an ominous sign for 
the medical community.” 

So lethal is the issue, and 
so surely would the 
Supreme Court open the 
floodgates had they ruled 
against the school board in 
the recent New Jersey 
case— in which the board, 
faced with a decision over 
which of two teachers with 
the same seniority to keep, 
kept the Black teacher to 
maintain “diversity”— that 
civil rights groups raised 
over $300,000 to pay off the 
white teacher and keep the 
Court from being able to 
establish a precedent with 
this case. It became a matter 
of buying time in a situation in which the supposed “bal- 
ance” between the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of government has become non-existent as all 
three have been dominated more and more heavily by the 
Right. 

RELIGIOUS RIGHT’S DANGEROUS AGENDA 

Along with the new attacks on labor, the Black dimen- 
sion and youth, has come a heightened backlash against 
the historic Women’s Liberation Movement and the drive 
to wipe out all its gains— which has been going on with 
increasing force ever since the Reagan retrogression took 
center stage in the 1980s. Nowhere has it been expressed 
more ominously today than in the recent rise of the 
Promise Keepers (PK). Founded in 1990, the PK have by 
this year succeeded in recruiting enough new members to 
count an estimated 2 million followers, with an annual 
budget of $117 million. 

Preaching that wives should “submit” to their hus- 
bands, that gays must become heterosexual, and that 
Christianity is the only true religion, the PK is by now a 
lucrative big business operation, selling books, CDs, T- 
shirts and pins. Most significant of all, the PK has a 
definitive political agenda. It is being called the “third 
wave” in the religious Right’s political development, with 
Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority considered the “first 
wave” and Pat Robertson’s Christian Coalition the “sec- 
ond wave.” What distinguishes PK from the prior funda- 
mentalist movements, as the Center for Democratic 
Studies puts it, “is its organizational prowess, theological 
extremism, and the extent to which it wants to compre- 
hensively restructure America’s social order.” In this aim, 
the religious Right stands as one. They kept a lower pro- 
file in the Republican Party during the elections last year 
because they were looking ahead to take over the 
Republican Party via the “grassroots” in the next elec- 
tion. Meanwhile, they have been gaining ominous “grass- 
roots” influence in school boards, especially in the South. 


It is worth noting that the PK has already announced 
that it is gearing up to hold rallies simultaneously in 
every state capital in the year 2000. 

It is also worth noting that so far only women’s and gay 
groups have been drawing attention to the dangers of 
this rabid organization. f 

The rise of the Right today within governmental insti- 
tutions and in the proliferation of fundamentalist organi- 
zations has created an atmosphere in which we are wit- 
nessing skinhead violence in Denver, and what could only 
be called police “storm troopers” massed in a courtroom to 
intimidate a victim who had lodged a police brutality 
complaint in Chicago (See story, page 11). It is seen in the 
rise of open Web hate sites and in an increase in the kind 
of daily radio broadcasts Oliver North is sending out to 
2.5 million listeners, having racked up more than 100 
affiliates in a little more than two years. 

THE ‘SPECTER’ OF MARX 

It is a rise that makes it urgent to find our way out of 
this degenerate society because its many forms are mak- 
ing themselves known at the very time capitalism is in a 
profound economic crisis— which is historically when cap- 
italism has moved toward fascism in its effort to perpet- 
uate its rule. At the same time, the depth of the crisis has 
moved a number of non-Marxist intellectuals and writers 
to take a new, long, hard look at Marx again. Even The 
New Yorker, in its special issue looking at the next mil- 
lenium, sees none other than Karl Marx as the only 
thinker who, though “he was wrong about Communism,” 
was “right about capitalism” (See “The Return of Karl 
Marx” by John Cassidy, The New Yorker, Oct. 20 & 27). 

From the multi-billionaire, George Soros, who warned 
of “The Capitalist Threat” in The Atlantic Monthly, to 
journalists for the Chicago Tribune, who saw, on the 
150th anniversary of the Communist Manifesto, a 
todayness in Marx’s prediction of “a rising of the have- 
nots against the rule of the rich and famous,” the picture 
they paint reveals the “specter of Marx.” What must be 
confronted, however, is its accompaniment by a potential 
“specter of fascism.” 

It is what makes important a return to look again at 
the crackdown on Carey— not only because it is one of so 
many signs of a resurgent Right today, but because of the 
importance capital puts on any new developments for 
labor such as the UPS strike seemed to promise. What 
needs to be asked is whether the red-baiting of a labor 
leader like Carey, who, though no saint was a genuine 
reformer as against the reactionary corporate lawyer 
Hoffa, will stifle the movement forward just as it was 
beginning to discover itself. 

To answer that question what needs to be confronted is 
whether “reform” is all that is needed, when the attacks 
on every single force of revolt show the need for finding 
the absolute opposite of the exploitative, racist, sexist, 
heterosexist, class-ridden society we suffer under capital- 
ism. What must also be confronted is that it is not the 
Left but the bourgeoisie that is discussing Marx. For 
while the bourgeoisie feels Marx is still alive because 
they know that “economics” matters, the Left has not 
only bought the illusion that Marxism is dead, but has no 
grasp that Marx’s Marxism is still on the agenda because 
for Marx every economic category was a philosophic one 
that could not be separated from the struggles for free- 
dom, of workers, women and the Black dimension, in all 
of which he participated in his lifetime. 

As we expressed it in our Marxist-Humanist 
Perspectives this year: “The problem isn’t that new strug- 
gles aren’t emerging. The problem is that because of the 
lack of a projection of a goal of a new society, the strug- 
gles become hemmed in by non-revolutionary tendencies 
before they even have a chance to breathe.... The crucial 
point is that to reach their potential a direct encounter 
with the philosophy of Mandst-Humanism is essential.” 

That is what News & Letters seeks to project as we 
participate in all the freedom struggles, never separating 
the mass activities from the activity of thinking. 



University of California-Berkley protest against affirma- 
tive action rollbacks. 


SECOND NEGATION: NOTES ON THE DAY AFTER THE REVOLUTION by Sam Friedman 

and on the floor of the bus station, 
so we can cheerily poke them awake, 
crying, “Time to move on, now,” with a big grin and a big 


As crowds party loudly on glass-glittered sidewalks 

and dodge around potholes while promenading the Bowery, 

and offices and sweatshops echo crescendos 

as workers debate 

how they should now run them, 

and what wonders to build 

with their minds and their hands, 

I wander alone, alone among revelers, 

with notebook in hand while I mutter and scribble, 

jotting elation and jotting my fear. 

The TVs in the windows 
replay the Week of the Wonders— 
how, after the years of the cynics, 
when words of revolution led only to mutters of “not in my life 
time,” 

we began having Strikes again in New fork and in Jersey; 
and how, a couple of weeks ago, 
a boss in a tall box near the river 
said “girl” 

to one of the secretaries — 

and everybody— mailroom clerks, secretaries, truck drivers, even 
analysis—' 
walked out, 

but then walked back in again 
and sent the bosses home. 

Then, of course, the mayor called the cops 
the governor called the National Guard 
and the President the Army— 
but everybody had been there, 

everyone had been called “girt" or “boy" or “kike" or “Polack" or 


something else — 

like “rookie” or “grunt”— 
so they called up the cops, 
and they called the Marines, 

and they called and they called and they called, 
but workers and neighbors argued with cops, joked with the Guard, 
and sang solidarity with toe soldiers, 
and the workers and soldiers beat the few who would not see 
reason, 

they all went home— 
or joined the crowd. 

So the American peoples said “Enough! It’s all over!" 
and workers stopped working 
and crowds seduced armies 

and only 18 died, across the green globe. 

By the flickering light of the Tubes in the windows, 

I wander through littered streets 
littered streets built by the defunct civilization 
that brought us Agent Orange, pet stones, and AIDS for the millions, 
and I rejoice as I dread 
and I dread as I rejoice. 

And as I wander, I wonder: 

“What the hell do we do next?" 

I mean, after the subtle pleasures- 

like making the bosses work 4 or 5 months doing some of the 
real fun jobs, 

like repairing the tops of blast furnaces 

or changing the linens in the ICUs; 

and lettirig the ex-cops sleep on the park benches 


stick. 

I mean, 

what the hell do we do next? 

The spectre of Uncle Joe hovers over my shoulder, 
talking of thousands of Communards gunned down by 
Reaction, 

and of Rosa and Karl murdered by the goon squads ot social 
democracy, 

while the memory of the telephone exchange in Barcelona — 
where Uncle Joe himself “reached out and gouged someone” 
and throttled the soul of a revolution — 
dances with dreams of ice picks in my fear-torn, grinning head. 

I mean, 

what the hell do we do next? 

Sure, the market's got to go, but what do we replace it with? 

How will we get the food grown 

and have all the candy, bread, and roses we need 
for the photo-journalists 
and for our children? 

How will we live our meanings, and not just numbers? 

How do we unleash the Sleeping poetry? the smothered power to 
create that waits b 
like crabgrass 


in the brains and hands of everyone, 
even In the slit-eyed grimaces of the naysayers 
who wear red tape 
instead of suspenders? 

Like crabgrass, these five billion poets will shoot forth trillions of 
pages 

filled with tripe and doggerel 
which someone— probably me— will have to read, 
pages filled with crackpot ideas redolent of disaster, 
but salvation scattered throughout— if we can find it. 

So here I wander, 

thinking of these Galileos and Miltons we need to create our new 
world, 

and the humongous arguments that will fill our ears 
as they shout forth their insights against each other, 
and I ponder the monumental mistakes our revolutionary 
democracy 

is undoubtedly making 

even as I rove, wander and scribble ~ 
through the rubble, the wonders, and the shoving salvation 
as crabgrass pushes aside the arid asphalt of Madison Avenue 
to seek its sun 

and in so doing pushes the fears from my heart 
(but not from my next-day mind) 
and I walk grinning into the nearest party 
to join the celebration 

and raise glass after glass in toasts of global unison 
with friends in Santos and Grenada, Bangkok and Kampala, 
Melbourne, Tacoma, Portland, and Detroit. 
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Editorial 


In the latest international crisis over Iraq all parties 
are claiming victory— all parties, that is, except the Iraqi 
masses. 

We may never know what exactly precipitated Saddam 
Hussein’s Oct. 29 ordering of U.S. inspectors out of Iraq 
and threatening to shoot down surveillance flights by 
U.S. planes over Iraq. It could be— as Richard Butler, the 
Australian chief of the United Nations’ weapons inspector 
team in Iraq claimed— that the UN was on the verge of 
discovering a major cache of biological and chemical 
weapons. Perhaps the removal of the inspection team and 
the shutting off the cameras gave Saddam a brief respite 
to move around and reshuffle the weapons of mass 
destruction he still holds. 

There is no doubt that Saddam holds such weapons 
and intends to use them as he has in the past. But so do 
all the other parties in this deadly game. The papers have 
been full of features on the threat of biological weapons of 
terrorism. A gram of anthrax is said to be enough to kill 
ten million people. Yet last year the U. S. Congress bud- 
geted over $1 billion for its production. The Russians and 
French, who are making many business deals with the 
Iraqi regime, are also actively developing and stockpiling 
such weapons of mass destruction. 

The latest crisis has noticeably strengthened Hussein’s 
hand in his confrontation with the U.S. He was able to 
drive a wedge into the international coalition of U.S., 
Russia, Europe, and many Arab governments that 
wrecked havoc on the Iraqi people during the Gulf War. 
In part, his success is due to increasing anger in the Arab 
world over Israeli President Netanyahu’s sabotage of the 
Israeli-Palestinian peace accords. Early in November an 


Messages of struggle in East Timor 

(Continued from page 1) 


Program to control the East Timorese births and the 
transmigration program which has already resulted in 
the settlement of 150,000 Indonesians in East Timor. 
What the Indonesian government wants is to wipe out 
the East Timorese and repopulate East Timor with 
Indonesians. Perhaps then they will abide by the UN 
resolutions and allow for a referendum [on the future 
of East Timor] in the certainty that they would win. 

That is why I must hold your government, the gov- 
ernment of United States, also responsible for the 
death of my countrymen, women, and children. Not 
only did your government turn a blind eye to the inva- 
sion, it also contributed the weaponry and military aid 
to Indonesia which was used against the people of 
East Timor. On top of that it also made sure that no 
UN resolutions in favor of East Timor could be effec- 
tively implemehted. And what I think is worse is that 
your government lied to you by omitting these facts 
through an ever-growing tightly controlled media cov- 
erage. 

Just yesterday, I was watching your news and 
it appeared to me that the American public was 
in favor of bombing Iraq because Iraq did not 
want to Comply with the UN resolutions. 
Indonesia has not complied with UN resolutions 
for the last 22 years. Why is it, I ask, that the 
American public is not surveyed about what 
should be done in the East Timor case? 

I am certainly not asking that America bombs 
Indonesia out of East Timor. However I do ask that 
America does, the right thing by the people of East 
Timor, that is, that America allows us to exercise our 
right to self-determination through a UN-supervised 
referendum, in a climate free of fear and intimidation. 

Dear friends, only you can influence your govern- 
ment to do that. We, on the other hand, cannot even 
hold a vigil without having to die as well. I am sorry to 
say this, but the future of East Timor is really in your 
hands. I therefore ask that you do something to stop 
these further killings in East Timor, help us free East 


Report from Kosova: students fight for schools 


Masses suffer in crisis over Iraq 


economic conference sponsored by the United States in 
Qatar and attended by Madeleine Albright was nearly 
boycotted by all Arab governments. 

Russia as a permanent member of the UN Security 
Council took the initiative in resolving the crisis. Russian 
Foreign Minister Primakov negotiated an agreement 
with Hussein and pushed it through by demanding that 
security council members gather in Geneva at a 2 a.m. 
meeting. Many are wondering if there were secret agree- 
ments signed with Saddam. 

Elaine Sciolino in the New York Times (Nov. 21) 
believed that the events of the previous few weeks meant 
U.S. policy has now shifted to allow Saddam to remain in 
power and eventually allow the sanctions to be lifted. 
Hussein was able to bring the issue of the sanctions into 
the international spotlight and get the backing of Russia, 
France and other UN Security Council members to spell 
out what it will take to lift them. Russia has already 
asked that the UN declare Iraq in compliance with two 
provisions of the disarmament requirements dealing with 
long range missiles and nuclear weapons. 

Exactly what are the sanctions on Iraq intended to 
accomplish? Is inflicting pain on the Iraqi people different 
than the sacrifices that Hussein has exacted from them 
in the present and the past? The blockade has caused 
massive death and suffering for want of food and medi- 
cine. There are estimates that a million people have per- 
ished in the aftermath of the Gulf War due to its effects. 
Even the Iraqi National Congress, a major opposition 
force, has had to distance itself with the way the sanc- 
tions purposely target the Iraqi people without having 
any detrimental effect on the grip of Saddam Hussein. 


Timor, so that those for whom we are here today have 
not really died in vain. —Nina Maria da Costa 


Please know that the level of repression remains 
severe in Dili and throughout East Timor. Between 
June and mid-September, there have been 167 arbi- 
trary arrests, 26 known incidents of torture and at 
least five disappearances documented by high-level 
church sources. The people live in an atmosphere of 
fear, but continue to exhibit an astounding level of 
courage. Kopassus and other militant units are visible 
everywhere. Your presence at the consulate today 
means more to the people of East Timor (and the 
Timorese in exile!) than you can possibly know. I have 
shared your presence with many. There will have been 
commemorations in Jakarta and Dili by this time 
today as well as around the world. Thank you so very 
much. 


—Unsigned 



Chicago— Participants from three states gathered 
here on Nov. 14 to demand an end to U.S. military aid 
for the Suharto regime in Indonesia which invaded 
East Timor in 1975 and has met all aspirations for free- 
dom with bloodshed. In front of the Indonesian con- 
sulate', activists read aloud the 271 names of those 
mowed down by occupying soldiers on Nov. 12, 1991. 


San Francisco— 1 work with an organization called 
Peaceworkers. I just came back from Kosova. Kosova 
was an autonomous province in former Yugoslavia, bor- 
dering Macedonia and Albania. The- population in 
Kosova is about 90% Albanian, but all the political, eco- 
nomic, military and police power is in the hands of the 
Belgrade Serbian regime. Many people liken the situa- 
tion of the Albanian people there to the situation the 
Jews faced in Nazi Germany. 

Back in 1990, the 1974 constitution of Kosova which 
granted it autonomy was abolished. About 80 to 90% of 
the Albanian people were fired from their jobs. All the 
schools and universities were closed to the Albanians. 
The health centers were no longer open to the Albanian 
people. Many Albanians were drafted into the army to 
fight in Bosnia. As a result of that, over 100,000 young 
men left the country. Over 80% of the people are unem- 
ployed now. The response has been not to cooperate with 
the oppressive regime. 

There are alternative schools, an alternative universi- 
ty. They meet in private homes. Professors sometimes 
just get paid from voluntary contributions. The same is 
true for the hundreds of thousands of young people in 
school from kindergarten to the twelfth grade. 
Sometimes the government comes in and arrests and 
sometimes kills teachers and professors for illegally 
teaching people. In addition, there is a whole network of 


alternative medical centers because all the doctors and 
nurses were fired from their jobs. 

I was there for three weeks in September and two 
weeks in October. The students said we are going to 
begin acting non-violently to get our university buildings 
back and have the right for everyone— Albanian, 
Serbian, Turkish— to attend the university and learn in 
their own language. 

On Oct. 1 there was a demonstration of 20,000 stu- 
dents. This was the most disciplined non-violent demon- 
stration I’ve ever been in. Everyone was dressed in white 
with the emblem of the alternative university so no out- 
siders could disrupt things. They were totally silent. 
There were 80,000 people who lined the march route. 

At the end of an hour the soldiers started rushing the 
students and firing tear gas into the crowd. The students 
tried to sit down. The leaders, including the rector of. the 
university, were badly beaten up. Everybody else got 
tear gassed so badly they had to retreat. The students 
were some of the most courageous people I’ve ever met. 

They are determined that somehow they are going to 
open their university. They are going to continue to 
demonstrate both to try to pressure their government 
but also to try to awaken the consciousness of the inter- 
national community to put pressure on the government. 

—David Hartsough 


One of the primary goals of U!S. policy has consistently 
been to keep the presently constituted Iraqi state intact. 
This they have accomplished by at times maintaining 
Hussein in power and at times distancing themselves 
from him and calling for his eventual overthrow. 

No sooner did the U.S. fight Hussein in the Gulf 
War than it refused to support the Kurds, Shi’ites 
and Marsh Arabs who rose in revolt against him. 
Then as now, U.S. threats to use military force 
against Hussein are less important than its determi- 
nation to prevent any independent and revolution- 
ary movement from coming to power in Iraq. The 
points of affinity are much too great for the rulers to 
consider that something deeper is needed to dis- 
lodge the murderous course of the Iraqi regime. 

The checkered history of the Iraqi opposition forces 
and most specifically last year’s outright alliance 
between the Kurdish leader Barzani and Hussein who 
has orchestrated campaigns of genocide against the 
Kurdish population, have done much to undermine the 
development of a principled opposition movement from 
within Iraq. Yet this does not mean the overthrow of 
Hussein can be entrusted to the designs of the U.S. In 
fact, much of the U.S.’s recent backing-off from a direct 
attack on Hussein may be due to its fear of growing mass 
unrest in the region, especially in Iran. 

Seismic changes are happening inside Iran that have a 
bearing on the recent developments. Important to watch 
is the diversity and virulence of the attacks coming from 
within the supporters of the regime itself upon the pow- 
ers and legitimacy of the office of the Supreme Religious 
Guide. Iran is in the midst of a profound political and 
social crisis threatening the foundations of the Islamic 
Republican regime. 

In response to this, Hussein has been sending not-so- 
subtle miessages that he hopes “to keep Iran at bay and 
Iraq’s reputation high.” Is the U.S. now toying with let- 
ting Hussein hang on so as to ensure “stability” against 
such “disturbances” from below? 

Continuing unrest in Iran 

The eighth conference of leaders of Islamic nations, 
which tods place in Tehran for the first time, Dec. 9-11, 
has stirred much commentary about whether the Iranian 
government is breaking through its isolation to exert i 
itself as a major power in the region. The conference 
included representatives from long-time enemy govern- 
ments, namely Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Egypt. The gov- 
ernment spent $80 million to host the event and, in an 
unprecedented act, closed down Tehran— a city of 12 mil- 
lion— fot the entire duration of the conference. 

Whether the Iranian government does emerge ! 
stronger as a result of the conference remains to be seen. 
What needs to be examined are the volatile developments 
within Iran. 

The Islamic Republic is still shaking from the 
June 1997 Iranian presidential elections in which 
22 million people (70% of the electorate) voted 
against the candidate backed by the Supreme 
Religious Guardian, Khamenei, and for 
Mohammad Khatami. The nature and powers of 
the post of “Supreme Religious Guardian” are 
being questioned by factions of the Islamic 
Republican Party (IRP). 

On Oct. 20, the chairman of the Union of Islamic 
Students (UIS) addressed over 2,000 student members in 
front of Tehran University to call for making changes in 
the constitution in order to make the post of “Supreme 
Religious Guardian” a popularly elected post with term 
limits, and not a lifetime position chosen by the clergy. In 
November, the offices of the UIS were attacked and sev- 
eral of their members were beaten and arrested. 

On Nov. 10, Ayatollah Ghomi, a prominent Mullah 
from Qum, the theocracy’s ideological headquarters, and 
a former prosecutor who had ordered the execution of 
hundreds of opponents of the regime, published a 34-page 
open letter to President Khatami. He suggested replacing 
“Supreme Religious Guidance” with guidance which 
gives priority to civil laws and not the laws of the Sharia 
(Islamic religious laws). Following the publication of this 
letter and a subsequent letter from him to the ministry of 
information and security, Ghomi’s home was attacked by 
Khamenei supporters and he was expelled from his 
teaching position. 

Even more significant was the speech delivered 
by Ayatollah Montazeri on Nov. 14. Montazeri was 
considered a successor to Khomeini up until 1989 
when he fell from grace. In his speech he admon- 
ished Khamenei, the Supreme Religious Guardian, 
for rolling the country like a king and not sharing 
power with the president. He called on Khamenei 
to limit his post to enforcing religious laws. Soon 
after, a demonstration of over 2,000 opponents of 
his views was organized in front of his house. He 
was attacked and arrested. 

On Nov. 15, Hezbollah goons cancelled a speech by the 
Islamic thinker Soroosh, who used to be part of the 
Khomeini government but now advocates a non-mono- 
lithie interpretation of Islam. He recently declared his 
opposition to the post of Supreme Religious Guardian. 

There have been reports of unrest in 15 Iranian cities. 
Deep anger and frustration within the Iranian popula- 
tion Was revealed earlier in December when hundreds of 
thousands used the occasion of the Iranian soccer team’s 
victory to pour into the streets and dance. The faction 
fights! among the clergy reveal a much deeper dissatis- 
faction within the Iranian population. —Sheila Fuller 
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Youth 


by Kevin Michaels 


Anarchism as a current of radicalism has maintained 
a presence since at least Marx’s time. It continues to exist 
today in a fairly wide variety of forms and draws some 
toward it because of the scarcity of thoroughgoing chal- 
lenges to the alienating reality that confronts us under 
capitalism. 

Marx himself critiqued many of the figures now recog- 
nized as the progenitors of anarchism, Max Stimer and 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon among them. But it was for the 
Russian radical Mikhail Bakunin that Marx reserved an 
especially penetrating criticism. Bakunin had a long 
career as a revolutionary, first as a proponent of a radical 
pan-Slavic nationalism and then as a champion of, at 
least in public, individual liberty. Bakunin was an 
extremely contradictory figure who criticized Marx’s lead- 
ership in the first International as authoritarian while at 
the same time he maintained a number of secret societies 
within the International with the aim of gaining its con- 
trol. 

Marx’s struggle against Bakunin within the 
International is the most widely known of their conflicts. 
Marx did not limit his opposition to Bakunin to the realm 
of practice, however, and one fascinating window on to his 
theoretical opposition is provided in his conspectus of 
Bakunin’s 1873 book Statehood and Anarchy. 

Holocaust denial 
survives in France 

DeKalb, III. —Although Maurice Papon finally made 
his Way into the French courtroom, there are many more 
war wounds which need to be confronted, among them 
the situation at Studhof, the only former Nazi death 
camp in France. Many people across the world do not 
even know that France had a death camp. 

The train comes into a small town in a valley outside 
of Strasbourg. The camp itself is on top of a mountain. 
An arduous hike up the mountain road is required, giv- 
ing enough time for one to ponder the atrocities of the 
war, to struggle with history, past aiid present. To think 
that I am walking on the footsteps of the once doomed. 
The sky seemed to be struggling alongside me, sunshine 
one minute, reflecting my pride of being a Jew; rain the 
next, so easily covering up the sun. Don’t be too opti- 
mistic, do not forget the darker side of the past or possi- 
ble future. 

The long anticipated moment arrives and approaching 
the camp one can see two buildings, one the former gas 
chambers, the other seems to have been used for admin- 
[ istration purposes. The latter has been converted into an 
outdoor cafe with front row seats facing the gas cham- 
bers. Enjoy the view and bon appetit! 

Another kilometer down the road loom the barbed 
wire fences with their grotesque enticement. This is it; 
what has only been words and images is now palpable. I 
enter and see that the actual camp area is small. There 
is beautiful mountainous scenery on one side. This view 
was seen by many people in the camp, only with grid- 
lines on it, those lines made by the bars of the fence. The 
scenery on the other side of the camp consists of a ceme- 
tery of rows and rows of white crosses. Here lie the fall- 
en French Resistance fighters who liberated the camp. 

This is not the only memorial to the Resistance. 
Where each barrack once stood is its concrete rectangu- 
lar base, each with a plaque to the Resistance. In the 
building where medical experiments were conducted on 
human beings, there are several rooms with the wide 
hard white operating tables. I knew what these tables 
were. I had seen pictures in books and films. Otherwise 
I would have not known; there was no information. The 
only thing to read was a plaque near the gas oven also in 
this building. It too commemorates only the Resistance, 
not those who were more intimate with the interior of 
the ovens. 

The only other standing building was converted into a 
small museum. It contains some pictures and general 
descriptions of the war. There is relatively little said 
about that particular camp, only that 80% of the prison- 
ers had been Polish. Obviously, much is left off of paper 
and out of mind. 

The paucity of explanation, however, is not due to the 
fact that discourse is no longer necessary due to the 
widespread knowledge of the French of the role of their 
country and the Vichy government during the war. 

This point was srikingly illustrated by an elderly 
French couple who had just finished their tour of the 
museum. Feet and mind being devastated, the couple 
gave me a ride back down the mountain. The woman 
(approximately 70 years of age) asked me what my 
impression of the camp was. Very cautiously I answered 
that I was a bit disappointed. “Oh yes,” she said. She too 
was disappointed, she thought the camp would have 
been dirtier (plus sale), as it had been in its original 
state. She seemed to have no conception that her con- 
ception of sale was too clean, that the true state of the 
camp was one of disease-ridden squalor and as such 
could not exist as a tourist site today. 

A quick dismissal of this thought, she turned to her 
husband and asked: “Why do you think this happened? 
Do you think they were concerned with overpopulation?” 
I wonder about the denial the French are still facing. 

— O. L. 

This is a response to the News & Letters editorial last 
month, “The Papon trial and French fascism.” 


Marx and Bakunin , 

Marx, a tireless scholar, often critiqued ideas by copy- 
ing out passages from books into notebooks, adding his 
own specific objections. He subjected Bakunin’s work to 
just such a critique in 1874-75, at a time when he was 
undertaking a serious rethinking of his attitude towards 
Europe’s peasantry and the prospects of revolution in 
non-capitalist countries like Russia, Bakunin’s home. 
This rarely commented-on document from Marx’s 
archives gives us some valuable insights into his thought 
of this period. 

Two of Marx’s specific critiques of Bakunin are evident 
in the conspectus: their differing attitudes toward the 
peasantry as a revolutionary force; and the nature of the 
political phase after a successful revolution, what Marx 
called the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Bakunin had long been a proponent of the Russian 
peasantry as a revolutionary force untouched by the cor- 
rupting influence of modernity. In Statehood and 
Anarchy he represents Marx’s attitude toward the peas- 
ants as completely negative, stating that in the Marxian 
view, after the revolution the peasants, “being on a lower 
level of culture, will probably be governed by the urban 
and factory proletariat.” Marx, recalling well the fatal iso- 
lation of the Parisian workers of the Commune, objects to 
this, writing that “the proletariat.. .must, as the govern- 
ment, take steps as a result of which the situation of the 
peasantry will directly improve and which will bring him 
over to the side of the revolution.” 

Later, Marx acidly comments “A fine idea, that the rule 
of the workers includes the enslavement of agricultural 
labor!” We see here evidence of that development which 
finds expression in the introduction to the 1882 Russian 
edition of the Communist Manifesto, in which Marx 
stated that the masses of a backward country like Russia 
can, in alliance with industrial workers of a capitalist 
one, begin on the road to a new society. 

Bakunin goes on to take issue with Marx’s description 
of the necessity for a transitional phase of society after 
the bourgeoisie has been removed from power. “What 
does it mean,” he asks “for the proletariat to be ‘organized 
as the ruling class’?” Bakunin implies that Marx is advo- 


‘Whole barrel’s rotten’: 
fight police brutality 



Chicago— The sound of the protesters’ chants rang 
through the cold, rainy morning. “The whole barrel’s 
rotten” could be heard all along Michigan Avenue. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of people gathered at 
Roosevelt and Michigan and marched to the courthouse 
at 1440 S. Michigan on Dec. 3 to protest the prosecution 
of police brutality victim Jeremiah Mearday. 

I attended the rally with two of my classmates from 
Prologue Alternative High School. Because I found out 
about this on such short notice, only three of us were 
able to attend. At a rally against police brutality on Oct. 
22, however, almost our entire school attended. This is 
because nearly everyone, if not everyone, at Prologue 
has been affected by some sort of police brutality or 
harassment. “The whole barrel’s- rotten” means that 
there isn’t a single Chicago police officer that hasn’t bru- 
talized or harassed somebody. 

I was amazed that so many adults were at the rally. 
Every teenager in Chicago knows that the police are not 
just about serving and protecting. Besides my class- 
mates and me, there was only a handful of youth at the 
rally. Maybe adults are finally realizing that having a 
badge and a gun does not make a person good. 

Mearday was beaten by Chicago police officers a few 
months back. Although the police who beat him have 
been suspended and may be fired, Mearday is still being 
charged with resisting arrest. 

At Mearday’s first hearing, almost 200 police officers 
stood up and glared at him in a silent display of intimi- 
dation. At this hearing hundreds of people stared at the 
police and chanted, “Racist cops, you can’t hide; we 
charge you with genocide” in an extremely loud display 
of intimidation. 

The state’s attorney, however, is still pressing charges 
against Mearday. There will be another protest on his 
next court date, Jan. 1, at 8:15 a.m. If we continue to 
protest, eventually the charges will be dropped. Please 
join in the fight against police brutality. —Charles 


then and now 

eating a new dictatorial form of rule in the wake of a rev- 
olution. In reply, Marx states that any use of force on the 
part of the victorious proletariat has but one end: “it can 
only use such economic means as abolish its own charac- 
ter as wage worker, hence as a class; so its complete vic- 
tory coincides with the end of its domination, for its class 
character comes to an end.” Marx sums up his rejoinder 
to Bakunin’s line of argument thus: “when class domina- 
tion ends, there will be no state in the present political 
sense of the word.” 

Bakunin died in 1876. None of the tiny revolutionary 
groups he formed outlived him, but they did succeed in 
introducing anarchism as an idea into Italy and Spain. It 
shows how much respect Marx had for the power of ideas 
that he took Bakunin seriously, as a theoretical, as well 
as an organizational foe. A study of Marx’s conspectus 
shows this seriousness and, in addition, tells us some 
valuable things about Marx’s thought as well. Even 
though it is sometimes difficult to see the influence of 
Bakunin on the anarchism of today, this document from 
Marx’s archives is well worth studying to achieve a criti- 
cal grasp of its roots. 

Memphis gay student 
faces harassment 

Memphis, Tenn.— I’m with a group called 
Memphis Area Gay Youth and we asked our principal if 
we could start a group at school. I know about 60 or 70 
gay students. We didn’t want to start just a gay group, 
but a group that discusses those matters, race relations, 
and anything. Our principal said our school wasn’t 
ready for this. But they have maybe nine religious orga- 
nizations at our school. 

My first year in public high school was in the tenth 
grade. I went to Catholic high school before that and 
switched because I couldn’t deal with being told I was 
going to hell. I thought public school would be better. 
But the first week at Houston High School I was 
accused of sexual harassment. The social worker told 
me that three people accused me of sexual harassment. 
I said, “Who are these people and what did they say?” 
They wouldn’t tell me who they were. 

Three months into the school year I was beat up after 
lunch. These people kicked and punched me and I did- 
n’t know who they were. I went back to class after being 
beat up and my teacher asked what was wrong because 
she could see that I was in pain. The teacher sent me to 
the office. The principal had a big Bible sitting on the 
desk. I thought, “Isn’t this wonderful, this is my first 
time dealing with this guy.” He said he couldn’t help me 
if I didn’t know who beat me up. 

He wouldn’t give me a yearbook so I could pick them 
out. He said, it wasn’t fair, I might pick out the wrong 
person. We had to get a lawyer to deal with it. 

Now if anyone says anything to me, I try to give them 
a second chance. But if I tell, they will expel them. I get 
harassed on a daily basis. — J. 

Fundamentalism 
pervades schools 

“R” and “K” are two Memphis High School girls who 
met with News & Letters to expose conditions in pub- 
lic, home and private schools. 

R. At Overton public high school, there are WWJD 
bracelets everywhere. It stands for “What Would Jesus 
Do.” It’s supposed to be religious, but it’s an industry. 
There’s a WWJD booth at the mall, a WWJD videotape, 
CDs and cassettes. 

They have a “First Priority Club” (FPC)- They don’t 
say anything about the fact that it’s a Christian club. 
They have flyers all over school that don’t have crosses 
on them or Jesus. They just say: “Come to the FPC 
meeting.” Everything is undertones. No one says any- 
thing outright. It’s scary. 

If you want to pass out a zine or something, you have 
to be really careful; but if the Christians want to pass 
their stuff out they don’t even have to get permission. If 
you want to start any other kind of club, you have to get 
a sponsor, get a petition with so many people to sign it, 
and there are not enough people at school who would 
care to support it. 

I went to a Christian school before I went to Overton 
and that wasn’t anything like this. A lot of the reason I 
left was because it was a religious school. They actually 
have a position written down about their stand on abor- 
tion and everything. That really bothered me, so I went 
to a public school instead. But it’s worse there. Then I 
went to Gateway (home schooling program run by 
Baptists) and that was the worst of all. 

K. Gateway is a joke. When I went there in the 7th 
grade, they gave me a packet to do, which was “disprov- 
ing” the theory of evolution. It was about how there was 
a conspiracy, how there was no such thing as dinosaurs. 
I didn’t want to do it. I had to do it to pass the class. So 
I had to end up writing all this stuff I didn’t believe. 

R. Wherever you go, there’s no place you can escape 
it. I’ve always seen past the stuff my parents have 
taught me, ever since I was really little. Going to school 
is a place where you’re supposed to learn, not be brain- 
washed. —Women high school students 
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The vortex of the world market 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The economic crisis of East Asia, previously confined 
to the less developed nations of Southeast Asia, spread 
last month to Japan and South Korea, the world’s second 
and eleventh largest economies. 

After considerable resistance, South Korea has 
appealed to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) for 
emergency loans in exchange for austerity measures — 
including higher taxes and lower social spending— 
intended to guarantee repayment of debt. It is the first 
advanced country to be forced into this position, and its 
loan request of $55 billion or more is the largest ever. 

Seven of South Korea’s giant conglomerates have col- 
lapsed this year, another is failing, one has been nation- 
alized, and many more collapses are expected. Together 
with a sharply declining currency, which makes foreign 

Behind terror in Egypt 

The terrorist attack by Islamic fundamentalists in 
Luxor, Egypt, which left 70 Western tourists dead, was 
the most violent yet. The terrorists of the so-called 
Islamic group— whose acknowledged spiritual leader, 
Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman, sits in a U.S. jail after hav- 
ing ordered the 1993 World Trade Center bombing- 
have targeted not only tourists and the government, but 
also leftists, feminists, secular intellectuals, and non- 
Muslim minorities such as the Coptic Christians. 

Rather than a sign of strength, however, the Luxor 
attack, for all its military precision, may show a move- 
ment in decline, one flailing out in desperation as its 
popular support wanes. In Algeria and Iran as well, dis- 
illusionment with fundamentalist Islam has been grow- 
ing. 

At the forefront of the struggle against fundamental- 
ism have been secular, left and feminist intellectuals, 
who brave daily murderous attacks, but lack the body- 
guards who surround government officials. 

Earlier this year, a group of Egyptian writers around 
the journal Akhbar al Adab (Literary News) made 
available, for the first time in many years, an inexpen- 
sive but unabridged edition of A Thousand and One 
Nights, a classic of Arab literature. The country’s big 
commercial publishers, all of them financially dominat- 
ed by investors from Saudi Arabia or other reactionary 
oil sheikdoms, had refused to print this work which fun- 
damentalists have dubbed offensive to Islam. The 
Egyptian public showed where it stood on the question 
when the entire edition sold out in one week. 

Chinese prisoner released 

The release of longtime political prisoner Wei 
Jingsheng by the Chinese government will alleviate the 
physical suffering of one person, but it does nothing for 
the thousands of other political detainees languishing in 
prisons and labor camps. Among those still jailed are 
Wang Dan, a prominent student leader during the 1989 
democracy movement. 

Wei Jingsheng’s activism began in April 1976 when 
he joined mass demonstrations challenging Mao’s rule 
just before the latter’s death. Then in 1978, as the newly 
ascendant Deng Xiaoping briefly allowed a Democracy 
Wall to be established in Beijing, Wei first came to 
prominence as he bluntly demanded immediate democ- 
racy in China. 

In early 1979 Wei dared, in an interview with 
Western journalists, to criticize Deng’s imperialist inva- 
sion of Vietnam. During that invasion, Deng publicly 
stated that he was going to “teach a lesson” to China’s 
smaller neighbor for having invaded Cambodia to over- 
turn China’s ally, the genocidal Pol Pot. Wei received an 
incredibly harsh 15-year prison sentence, effectively 
putting an end to Democracy Wall. 


debt more expensive to repay, and a contraction of for- 
eign lending, the bankruptcies have put the country’s 
banking system in severe danger of breakdown. 

Coming during a presidential election campaign, the 
appeal for IMF aid is acutely embarrassing to the ruling 
party. Longtime oppositionist and democrat Kim Dae 
Jung, though openly opposed by the conglomerates, is 

Canadian strikes end 

Leaders of Ontario’s teachers unions decided to end the 
two-week long teachers’ strike and return to work Nov. 
10. Despite the militancy of the teachers and widespread 
support for the strike, it became clear that Premier Mike 
Harris and his Progressive Conservative government 
were not going to retreat or renegotiate any elements in 
the draconian education legislation in Bill 160. 

Its measures will give the provincial government 
sweeping control over education including the right to set 
class sizes and teacher classroom time. Harris has stated 
that the main purpose of Bill 160 is to cut at least $700 
million (Canadian) from the education budget, and elimi- 
nate up to 10,000 jobs. 

An estimated 15,000 teachers and supporters from 
across Ontario rallied in Toronto on Nov. 6, only days 
before the strike was called off. Many teachers reportedly 
were angered about the decision to go back to work, with 



Windsor high school students protest Bill 160 
cutbacks. 


the passage of Bill 160 inevitable. Union leaders have 
vowed their intention to carry on the fight against the 
Harris government through constitutional challenges to 
Bill 160. 

On another labor front, 45,000 Canadian postal work- 
ers were forced to end their two-week strike, Dec. 4, after 
the Liberal government passed legislation with severe 
penalties (up to half a million dollars per day in fines) 
against the Canadian Union of Postal Workers (CUPW) 
had the strike continued. The legislation, BillC-24, was a 
direct result of collusion between the Canadian Direct 
Marketing Association and the Liberal Party govern- 
ment. 

Postal workers went on strike for wage increases, an 
end to temporary jobs and overtime, and a halt to work 
rule changes eliminating up to 4,000 jobs. They are 
defending the service mandate of Canada Post, which 
requires mail operations to cover its own expenses, not 
make a profit for the government. In that spirit, CUPW 
volunteers delivered Old Age Security and other social 
assistance checks during the strike. 

The CUPW said, “Postal workers will resist Bill C-24. 
We will return to work by taking our struggle into the 
workplace... Due to the heavy workload that we foresee 
upon our return, it is safe to say that we will not have 
time to check postage on the general public’s mail. 
Besides, why shouldn’t the general public get the same 
low rates as the large volume mailers... especially during 
this holiday season.” 


now favored to win the Dec. 18 election. 

Both IMF-imposed austerity measures and restruc- 
turing of the conglomerates are expected to cause mas- 
sive layoffs, but South Korean unions have threatened 
major strikes to protect jobs and wages, and demonstra- 
tions have already begun. The Korean Confederation of 
Trade Unions has vowed to do “whatever it takes to fight 
against foreign interference in the Korean economy.” 

Japan has been forced to allow four large banks and 
brokerage houses to fail in the past month. Among them 
was Yamaichi Securities which will be laying off 7,000 
workers. It is the largest Japanese company to fail since 
World War II. The bank deposit insurance system is 
broke, and the government may require as much as $80 
billion to rescue it. -V - 

This, however, is only the tip of the iceberg. The dry- 
ing up of Cheap credit in the wake of the region’s crisis, 
together With defaults on loans extended in Southeast 
Asia and a continued drop in stock prices, could cause up 
to one-third of Japan’s financial institutions to fail. A 
government rescue of the system could cost as much as 
$500 billion. 

Nor is the malaise in Japan’s economy limited to its 
financial sector. Unemployment is at a post- World War II 
high. The nation’s Gross Domestic Product, stagnant 
throughout most of the decade, fell sharply in the second 
quarter of this year, and industrial production, housing 
starts, and retail sales all fell in October. Weak demand 
for its products, both at home and in its Southeast Asian 
markets, will make it difficult for Japan to rebound with- 
out stepping up its exports to the U.S., but U.S. officials, 
including President Clinton, have sternly warned it not 
to do so. 

The crisis shows signs of spreading wider still. Both 
Russia and China have started to suffer from declining 
foreign investment, as escalating fear causes capital to 
flee from the “emerging markets” as a whole. The first 
sign that the crisis may spread to the United States is 
the recent report that this country’s trade deficit with 
the Asian “tigers” doubled in September, due to a steep 
drop in their demand for imports. —Andrew Kliman 

Czech Republic scandals 

The resignation of Czech Republic Prime Minister 
Vaclav Klaus in a corruption scandal signals the end of 
an illusion. Ever since 1989, symbolized to the world by 
its large ceremonial President, the liberal writer Vaclav 
Havel, the Czech Republic has been touted in the West 
as a shining example of democracy and civil society, and 
of the claim that the end of Communism also meant the 
end of Marx’s revolutionary humanist vision. 

In reality, Havel’s fine phrases have gilded a more 
unpleasant reality— one of Klaus’s austerity economics 
from above, and of ethnic chauvinism toward Slovakia 
and toward the country’s largest minority, the 200,000 
or more Roma (Gypsies). Disillusioned by persistent 
racism, Which has included 1,250 attacks and 10 racist 
murders since 1990, thousands of Roma have sought 
political asylum abroad, in Canada, Britain, and else- 
where. Then, in November, an African student was 
stabbed to death by skinheads. 

Also iri November, up to 100,000 workers demonstrat- 
ed in the streets of Prague in the largest outpouring 
since the democracy demonstrations of 1989 which top- 
pled Communism. They came out to protest rising 
unemployment, wages losing ground to inflation, and 
drastic cuts in unemployment benefits. The crowd booed 
when top union leader Richard Falbr stated that the 
demonstration was not directed against the regime. 

Many people are also outraged by the decision to close 
the largest maternity hospital in Prague, especially 
given rumors that Klaus planned to allow a casino or an 
expensive hotel to be built on the site. This has led to 
angry demonstrations by women. 


====== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U;S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilip 
and open to all under the title Thie 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writing^, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves anid 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have publishejd 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Seeking a 
different 

i 

way of life 

by John Marcotte 

“The problem of all immigrant workers is fear. On my 
job the boss doesn’t pay us overtime. Some of us called 
I the Department of Labor, but when they came, out of 
fear, the workers said yes, we are paid overtime. The 
boss makes us sign papers stating that we are paid min- 
imum wage and overtime to show the inspectors if they 
come. Nobody dares to speak.” This is what a garment 
worker said at a meeting of Latino immigrant workers 
in New York. 

Many spoke of fear, like one worker who said, “If I 
don’t work, I don’t eat.” Those with children especially 
are careful not to risk losing their jobs. Yet one welder 
told us that on his job, where they make garbage con- 
tainers, some workers went as a group to talk to the 
boss, since the union always said there was nothing they 
could do about the piece rates, the smoke, there being 
only one toilet for 50 workers, and so on. The workers 
did get a few things like a bathroom and some ventila- 
tion. But he added, “We are still in a very bad situation.” 

Many workers also felt a problem is that when some 
immigrant workers “make it,” often they turn around 
I and make life hard for the newer immigrants. Another 
| garment worker said, “Yes, those cases do happen, but 
I there are also many cases of solidarity. We are here 
now; we have an obligation to help each other as peo- 
ple.” Another garment worker put it this way: “We have 
to break with these selfish attitudes. The bosses treat 
us like animals. The banner we raise must be that we 
treat each other as human beings.” 

A taxi driver who had been a youth community leader 
in his country had this to say on that subject: “The only 
way we’ve been taught to overcome is to rise above the 
others, as individuals. That is capitalism’s own method. 
The question is, how are we going to overcome? Can we 
see that there is a new possibility to walk together as a 
class, as a people, those of us who are poor, dispos- 
sessed, forced to emigrate, who are marked and rejected 
(Continued on page 3) 




Black World 


Sudan: 
Black Skins, 
Arab Masks 


Editor’s note: This month, “Black World” continues 
with the latest in the series of articles on the Sudan by 
Robert Reed. —Lou Turner 


In Black Skin, White Masks, Fanon delves into the 
dialectics of Black/white consciousness. He unfolds the 
layers of the Black mind’s inferiority complex. He says: 
“There are two camps: the white and the black.” 1 But 
Fanon did not include the third camp: the brown. What 
happens when the “brown” mind hates the Black? What 
happens when that “brown” mind is part Black or is 
actually Black itself? 

The “brown” Arab Sudanese are conflicted and contra- 
dicted as to their African and Black identities. The crisis 
in Sudan is as much a crisis of identity as anything else. 
“One day we are Africans when conditions are right. 
Tomorrow, we are Arabs when we are in the Arab atmos- 
phere. ..We have not set our identity.” 2 That was how 
Khalid Yagi, an Arab Sudanese described the problem. 

The problem of Arab identity is not the Arabs alone. 
Southerners have fallen victim to this crisis. “Northern 
Sudanese.. .display a range of colors and physical fea- 
tures, but not a clear ‘Arab’ image. ...[Mjost northern 
Sudanese look just like any other African. Many are as 
black as the Nilotics of the South. Yet they consider 
themselves racially Arabs, not Africans, and are com- 
mitted to the creation of a state that is both Arab and 
Islamic.” 3 The Arabic language, religion and customs are 
considered superior to Black or African languages, cus- 

1. Frantz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks (New York: 
Grove Press, 1967), p.8. 

2. Francis Mading Deng, War of Visions: Conflict of Iden- 
tities in the Sudan (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1995), p. 445. 

3. Francis Mading Deng, “Blood Brothers,” Brookings 
Review, Summer 1995, p. 14. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Environmental movement fights 
Clinton’s ecology double-talk 



Chippewas block hazardous waste shipment from crossing the Bad River Reservation in 
Wisconsin. 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Houses in south Memphis 
were shaken by two explo- 
sions at a hazardous chemi- 
cals tank farm on the after- 
noon of Jan. 27. Fortunately, 
no one was killed. By coinci- 
dence, the family of Clarence 
McDaniel, a leader in 
Longview Heights residents’ 
two-decade fight to get the 
Perma-Fix Environmental 
Services chemical recycling 
plant out of their neighbor- 
hood, was at McDaniel’s 
funeral that day. 

“We were just lucky we were 
away from home when it hap- 
pened,” said his son Richard. 

“It would have killed my moth- 
er. Those tanks are in our back yard. This neighborhood 
has been organized and is properly trying to fix this 
problem and no one listened.” 

The blasts were only a more dramatic aspect of the 
plant’s everyday poisoning of this Black neighborhood. 
Residents are keenly aware not only of the “odor that 
would make a skunk sick,” but the decline in health and 
rise in cancers that coincided with the chemical plant’s 
growth. 

The organizing in Longview Heights began in the 
same period of the late 1970s and early 1980s that saw 
the birth of grassroots struggles around environmental 
impact on community health from Love Canal, N.Y., to 
the Altgeld Gardens housing project in Chicago, to War- 
ren County in North Carolina, where the term “environ- 
mental racism” was coined. By now such environmental 
organizing from below— usually led by women— has 
become so widespread it is part of the landscape, 
though not always recognized as environmental, even 
by the participants. 

The ground was prepared by the discrediting in the 
1950s of the notion that progress equals scientific 
advancement, when workers struck against automation 
in production and youth protested the atomic bomb. In 
1962 Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring brought to the fore 
the universal spread of toxic chemicals— the “elixirs of 


death,” pesticides. A new environmental movement was 
born into the decade of revolt unleashed by the Civil 
Rights Movement and its progeny, the anti- Vietnam 
War movement, the New Left and the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement. 

Along with the other movements, two decades of envi- 
ronmental struggles left their imprint on minds every- 
where, allowing a new stage to arise at the end of the 
1970s, so that by the 1990s it is not only synthetic 
chemicals but a new environmental consciousness that 
has become so universal as to penetrate every corner of 
the earth. 

Today’s ecology movement consists not only of affluent 
white conservationists lobbying politicians but of poor 
Black and Latina mothers organizing inner city neigh- 
borhoods against toxic racism. It brings young white 
activists blocking clearcuts alongside Native Americans 
defending sacred places and ecosystems vital to cultural 
survival. It embraces reformers, radicals and revolu- 
tionaries. 

Multidimensionality characterizes the movement as a 
whole. Whether fighting environmental racism or 
clearcuts, each sector contains contradictions and oppos- 
ing tendencies; each contains both openings to the future 
and old answers ready to stifle the new questioning. 

(Continued on page 10) 


Editorial 


Deng’s state-capitalist legacy 


Deng Xiaoping’s death on February 19 was the occa- 
sion for eulogies from Western leaders and commenta- 
tors who credit him with transforming the communism 
of Mao Zedong into a “economic miracle” that out- 
weighed the repeated fettering of dissent throughout 
Deng’s 18-year rule. Demonstrators in Hong Kong, how- 
ever, in the name of students and workers massacred in 
Tiananmen Square on June 4, 1989, immediately 
demanded there be no eulogy for Deng. 

Deng leaves an economy whose explosive growth led 
the world these past four years and transformed the look 
of coastal areas, but which is beginning to stagnate. The 
rulers poised to succeed him, who were frozen in place 
dining Deng’s infirmity, are the result of confrontations 
with mass dissent in 1986-87 and 1989 that led Deng to 
cast overboard Hu Yaobang and then Zhao Ziyang. 

Deng himself had been removed from office in 1966 
during the Cultural Revolution, and again on the eve of 
Mao’s death in 1976. But not only was he general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of China from 1956 when 
the party designated China “state-capitalist,” he was 
Mao’s chief supporter in the Anti-Rightist Campaign 
and in the Great Leap Forward. In power since rehabili- 
tation in 1978, he has insisted, as Mao had, on the 
authority of the army and the party when bloody 
repression and pervasive corruption had left neither 
ruler with a popular mandate. 

But what most firmly linked Deng to Mao, and sepa- 
rated both from Karl Marx, was their super-exploitation 
of human labor as the basis for capital accumulation, 
whether in the Great Leap Forward or Deng’s opening 
to Western capitalism. 

U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, in her 
meetings with Jiang Zemin and Li Peng on the eve of 
the closed memorial service for Deng, raised questions 
about human rights within China, but most likely for 
effect back in the U.S. Bill Clinton’s only response to a 
State Department report — detailing such relentless sup- 


pression of opposition within China that “no dissidents 
were known to be active at year’s end”— was to offer 
doubts that things would have been different if the U.S. 
had confronted China on human rights. 

In 1992 Clinton had seized the popular issue of 
attacking Bush for cozying up to the butchers who had 
ordered the bloody massacre in Tiananmen Square in 
June 1989. His turnaround was not over the effective- 
ness of trade sanctions to stop prison-made imports, 
much less because of well-publicized campaign contribu- 
tions from Chinese nationals. 

The stated fear of isolating China seems to be instead 
a fear of becoming isolated from China. From the time 
that Mao helped Nixon off the hook in Vietnam, U.S. 
presidents have looked to benefit from playing the 
China card —Clinton himself is planning his first visit to 
Beijing within the year. But in this decade, capitalists 
have seized upon China as key to reviving a stagnant 
world economy. 

The old idea of China as a limitless market (“If only 
1.2 billion consumers would buy just one hamburger, or 
pack of cigarettes...”) was invoked as the U.S. and 
China removed some trade restrictions in the renewed 
textile agreement in February. Although the U.S. ships 
China just 0.1% of the textiles that China sends here, 
one negotiator stated that they had “opened up China.” 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Woman as Reason 


Maria Stewart and universality of freedom 


by Jennifer Pen 

Maria Stewart, a free-born, working-class Black 
woman, arose as a forceful voice in the Abolitionist 
movement after Nat Turner’s slave revolt was defeated 
in 1831. When Stewart delivered a speech to a so-called 
“promiscuous” audience in 1832— one that included men 
and women, Black and white— she became the first 
American-born woman to give a public talk. 

Today, at a time when there is renewed attention to 
the lives of Black women, most notably in the new 
biographies of Sojourner Truth, Maria Stewart has not 
received the same kind of notice despite her towering 
importance. It is not just Stewart’s position as “the first” 
that makes her important; far more impressive is her 
philosophic vision, born in the specific struggle of the 
abolitionists while reaching for universality. 

Maria Stewart had been inspired by the writings and 
life of fellow Bostonian Black, David Walker, and she 
worked with William Lloyd Garrison, writing for his 

Sonsareya Tate’s Little X 

Chicago — Sonsareya Tate spoke at Women and 
Children First Bookstore on her new book Little X, an 
autobiography about growing up in the Nation of Islam 
(NOI) and how women were treated in it. Though she 
left the Nation well before Farrakhan’s leadership, she 
had important insights that speak to today. Her main 
point was that the Nation is no different than any other 
fundamentalist organization in the world, especially in 
its sexism. 

As a child, she was taught: “Black men should protect 
Black women; women’s liberation was a white women’s 
battle, that a Black man had a hard enough time fight- 
ing the outside world without having to fight his 
woman; the working woman was why the world was 
going to hell.” 

She was discouraged from seeking a career. With a 
growing feminist consciousness, she broke with her fam- 
ily and the Nation over this issue. Though Tate often 
seemed to reduce Women’s Liberation to careerism, 
what came through was that her struggle with and 
break from the Nation was an important act of self- 
determination. And what Tate repeatedly stressed was 
the fundamenalist, mind-controlling environment that 
she had to fight against: 

"Since I was three years old —when 1 learned to 
read and write— I was sent to NOI schools and was 
indoctrinated. We looked alike, acted alike and had 
to think alike. All the symbolism was taken literally. 
Teachers were in total control and our parents sup- 
ported them. You didn’t get in trouble very often 
because the punishment for girls was to be hit with 
five rulers tied together. 

“We were the few chosen people to rule the world. 

So we were not only set apart from the white world, 
but from the Black community. We were the leaders 
and the bikers were heathens.” 

When asked what she thought the Million Man 
March meant for women’s liberation, she said that she 
“could sort of understand how it could be empowering 
for men to get together, but on the other hand, I couldn’t 
help but wonder what it would have been like if women 
had been there, or if there had been a million people 
from the human race there to begin tearing down the 
barriers between the races, especially now when race 
relations are so bad.” 

Tate’s discussion on women and nationalism needs to 
be taken seriously in this day when rising fundamental- 
ism is killing the spirits and bodies of women all over 
the world. Tate’s story was one of individual triumph. 
What we came away with was the question of how this 
discussion could lead to the true emancipation of all 
women. 

—Sonia Bergonzi and Maya Jhansi 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Thousands of Cambodian women workers poured out 
of many of the country’s 39 foreign-owned textile facto- 
ries in January and marched on the national assembly 
demanding an end to $8/month wages, unpaid overtime 
and 7-day work weeks. Police beat them back with 
water cannons and volleys from automatic weapons. 
Independent trade unions and political parties are still 
illegal in Cambodia and the regime threatens to silence 
demonstrations with bloodshed. At the first Trade 
Union Congress there, Feb. 2, labor leader Ou Mary 
denounced factory managers for manhandling and 
strip-searching young women workers, as well as regu- 
larly witholding half of their wages to pay for rotten 
food and broken tools. 

* * * 

Over 437,000 Russian teachers went on strike in mid- 
January in 66 of the country’s 89 regions. The teach- 
ers— some of whom have not been paid for nine 
months— vowed to keep their schools shut until salaries 
were paid in full. Education and science teachers 
demonstrated outside government offices demanding 
not only their pay, but also repair of schools which are 
in a “deplorable state.” The average wage for Russia’s 
teachers is 540,000 rubles (less than $100) a month, 
compared with a national average monthly wage of 
850,000 rubles. 


paper, The Liberator. But she also extended the 
dialectic of freedom to include a feminist persepective, 
more than a decade prior to the Seneca Falls Women’s 
Rights Convention. 

Stewart never left women’s liberation up to men; she 
encouraged women’s own self-development in thought 
and activity. Stewart constantly extolled women to use 
their minds. She asked, “How long shall the fair daugh- 
ters of Africa be compelled to bury their minds and tal- 
ents beneath a load of iron pots and kettles?,” and direct- 
ly answers to them “Possess the spirit of indepen- 
dence.. ..Sue for your rights.. ..You can but die, if you make 
the attempt; and we shall certainly die if you do not.” 

We can hear Stewart’s sisterhood with our late Black 
lesbian contemporary, Audre Lorde, who struck a similar 
chord: “Your silence will not protect you.” Like Lorde, 
Stewart chose to speak instead of remaining silent, and 
to publish her identity as a Black woman at a time when 
such action was as dangerous as it was rare. 

Stewart voiced a philosophic dialectic of freedom, 
arising at the historical turning point of 1831, starting 
from the particularity of opposing slavery in all its 
aspects, while also grasping the universality of all 
struggles. She applauded revolutions worldwide, but 
chided white Americans for their hypocrisy in celebrat- 
ing their own independence while sabotaging Haiti’s. 
She bitterly opposed the racist schemes to recolonize 
Blacks in Liberia, skewering those white power brokers 
whose “hearts are so frozen towards us, they would 
rather their money should be sunk in the ocean than to 
administer it to our relief.” She also defiantly pro- 
claimed that “the bayonet shall pierce me 
through... before I go. ..to a strange land.” 

Most importantly, she realized that the crux of any 
philosophy of freedom is the question of what it means 
to be human. Knowing that she and her people were 
“looked upon as things” Stewart assails those who set 
up a system in which “we have performed the labor, 
they have received the profits.” When she spoke, in the 


light of Walker’s death and Turner’s defeat, she exem- 
plified an indefatigable revolutionary spirit, chiding 
those who talk “politics, without striving to assist.. .in 
the revolution, when the nerves and muscles of every 
other man forced him into the field of action.” 

Stewart defended women’s right to speak in public 
against apparently intransigent critics. Like most nine- 
teenth century feminists, this deeply religious woman 
had to battle biblical injunctions that seemed to prohib- 
it women taking any role in public. But she trumped 
this sexism by making the struggle for freedom the 
central philosophic question. She boldly main- 
tained that even the biblical authors would change 
their mind if they could see how wronged women and 
Blacks were! 

Stewart condemned white men’s rapes of slave 
women, the exploitation of labor in all its dimensions— 
from slavery to class divisions among free Blacks of her 
time— and connected the plight of the slaves to the 
genocide of Native Americans. 

While feminist historians recovered Stewart’s voice 
when it was hidden from history, it is up to revolution- 
aries to reveal how she has been hidden from philoso- 
phy. It is still her vanguard role as a public speaker that 
is emphasized, to the exclusion of her powerful content. 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s categoiy of “women as revolu- 
tionary force and reason” is anticipated by Stewart 
when she enjoins women to be scholars, philosophers, 
contemplatives, warriors, poets, judges, martyrs, and 
prophets. “Shall it any longer be said of the daughters of 
Africa, they have no ambition, they have no force? By no 
means. Let every female heart become united.. .that the 
higher branches of knowledge might be enjoyed by us.” 

Stewart’s public career as a speaker lasted only a 
brief two years, but she continued to work for the Aboli- 
tionist movement and for Black educational causes until 
her death in 1879. Stewart lived what she preached— 
"knowledge is power”— not as an abstraction but as a 
unity of theory and activity. 


Review: Women chronicle Spanish Civil War 


Memories of Resistance: Women’s Voices from the Span- 
ish Civil War, by Shirley Mangini (Yale, 1995); Defying 
Male Civilization: Women in the Spanish Civil War, by 
Mary Nash (Arden, 1995). 

Sixty years later, the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939) 
has generated more than 25,000 books; most ignore or 
minimize women’s participation and perceptions. The 
extraordinary participation of Spanish women has been 
recorded in hundreds of works in Spanish, but few in 
English. Shirley Mangini’s and Mary Nash’s riveting 
books correct this deficiency. 

The war began in July 1936 when General Franco 
and mutinous Spanish army officers launched a coup 
d’etat against the democratically elected Popular Front 
government, thus dividing Spain into two military 
zones: republican and fascist. The rebels’ fascist allies 
Hitler, Mussolini and Salazar sent thousands of regular 
army units, mercenaries and modern war technology. 

Despite the heroic resistance of the Spanish people 
and the 40,000 antifascist women and men volunteers 
of the International Brigades (including 3,000 U.S. vol- 
unteers of the Abraham Lincoln Battalion and their 
Medical Services), the Republic was defeated. 

REBELLION AND REPRESSION 

Shirley Mangini’s Memories of Resistance focuses 
on the unprecedented changes in the traditional roles of 
Spanish women during the volatile 1920s and 1930s. 
What Mangini calls “visible” and “invisible” women 
from various classes and political affiliations tell what 
they did and how their self-perceptions altered as they 
“awakened to rebellion,” defended their human rights, - 
and resisted in prison and exile. 

Mangini quotes extensively from what she terms 
“memory texts” (women’s oral testimonies, autobiogra- 
phies, letters and semi-fictional literature). These were 
“outlawed,” until after Franco’s 1975 death. 

Prior to the Second Republic (1931-1939) most 
Spaniards’ lives meant serfdom and control by the 
Roman Catholic Church, the autocratic monarchy, and 
the wealthy elite. Then (as now), poor women suffered 
most. Communist leader Dolores Ibarruri speaks of 
poverty and “the pain-ridden thralldom that was our 
mother’s lot.” 

All women were consigned to be “angel of the 
home. ..innocuous, ignorant”; those who deviated from 
the Madonna paradigm were deemed whores. The sepa- 
ration of church and state during the Second Republic 
meant unprecedented socioeconomic mobility for Span- 
ish women of all classes. Women elected to the Cortes 
(Spanish Parliament) made laws asserting rights to 
education, to vote, to work outside the home with 
salaries equal to male coworkers, to divorce, to social 
support services, to birth control and abortion. 

During the Civil War masses of women fought for the 
Republic. Teresa Pamies, a working-class communist 
activist, says the war was a “revolutionary explosion that 
gave us all absolute freedom.” Juana Dona remembers: 
“The necessities of war made [women] radical activists.” 
Poverty-trapped Maruja Cuesta found opportunities: 

“I joined the Socialist Youth Group.. ..They taught 
us everything— not just politics, they also prepared 
us culturally.... We taught each other. ...Women were 
in workshops, offices, war factories, on the produc- 
tion line. ..even in the trenches.” 

To the fascists, any female supporter of the Republic 


was a “Red whore.” More than 23,000 women spent 
decades in Franco’s prisons suffering sexual violence, 
malnutrition, fatal beatings. Juana Dona remembers 
her eighteen year sentence: 

“Rape was daily fare; the abuse of power by men 
against women under those circumstances acquired 
dramatic proportions. The so-called ‘reds’ were less 
than nothing to the macho fascists. The rape of 
female prisoners had nothing to do with sexual 
desire; it was simply an act of power, humiliation, 
sadism ” 


Invariably, women report solidarity and resistance 
strategies to preserve dignity and to survive. Paz Azati 



Women defending Madrid, 1936 


recalls, “Everybody studied, and [soon] there was 
nobody who didn’t know how to read and write.” 

Memories of Resistance “conjure[s] up a past that 
has been erased;” above the shrill clamor of fascism, we 
hear voices of survivors who refuse to be silenced. 

REVOLUTION AND EMANCIPATION 
Mary Nash’s Defying Male Civilization: Women in 
the Spanish Civil War argues that revolution does not 
always challenge “male civilization.” She focuses on 
Mujeres Libres (Free Women), the Anarchist women’s 
autonomous organization, to illustrate how Spain’s tra- 
ditional patriarchal constructs interacted with revolu- 
tionary movements to make women’s struggles for 
emancipation liberating, but also Sisyphean. 

Women’s subordination was guaranteed by law until 
the 1931 reforms. In 1937, Suceso Portales, dressmaker 
and activist member of Mujeres Libres, observed: 

“Two things have begun to collapse because they 
are unjust, class privilege based on the parasitical 
civilization which gave birth to the monster of war; 
and male privilege, which turned half of mankind 
into autonomous beings and the other half into 
slaves; a male civilization based on power which has 
produced moral chaos throughout the centuries.” 
Mujeres Libres asserted that women’s emancipation 
was indispensable to revolution and could be achieved 
only by women’s initiative, education, and commit- 
ment to ongoing struggle. Nash shows that anarchist 
men often proclaimed advocacy of women’s emancipa- 
tion, but anarchist meetings typically tried to exclude 
women. Anarchist men often blocked women’s access to 
jobs and wage parity by denying union membership. 

Nash explores language and imagery as socializing 
agents, noting that the wartime iconography of “emanci- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Detroit news strikers dispute return 

Detroit— Striking Detroit newspaper 
workers expressed a combination of 
anger, dismay and confusion following 
the Feb. 15 announcement by their 
union leadership of an “unconditional 
return to work” and contradictory claims 
by union leaders that their action was “a 
bold new strategy” for victory and by 
" newspaper owners, when they accepted 
the offer, that “the strike was over.” 

! Striking Typographical Union 
member Armand Nevers declared, 

“It’s a surrender, no question about 
it, but there is a lot of resentment 
in the rank and file and we won’t 
stop now.” He added that at his 
union meeting, where an advisory 
vote had been taken on the uncon- Detroit newspaper strikers and supporters in chains “Shut Down Motown ’97” on 
ditional return, the rank and file Feb ' H— even as union leaders prepared to return to work unconditionally. 



voted unanimously against the proposal, but was 
overriden by the union leaders. Nevers also noted 
that the rank and file of all six unions involved 
was surprised by their leaders’ action, since 
throughout the 20-month strike, they would act 
only with membership approval. 

Trying to put a good face on a bad situation, the union 
leadership finally called for the national march on Detroit 
that the strikers have been demanding for months. The 
leadership also said the advertising and circulation boy- 
cotts and other demonstrations would continue. 

There are many legal “ifs” that confuse the strike sta- 
tus. National Labor Relations Board hearings held over 
the past year have yet to decide if this is an Unfair 
Labor Practices strike. 

Newspaper management insists it will keep all of its 
permanent replacement workers, and will rehire strik- 
ers only when openings oceur. To counter this, the strik- 
ing unions, now “locked out” according to the leader- 
ship, have petitioned the Labor Board to issue an 
injunction to force management to rehire all the strik- 
ers. Otherwise, workers would have no rights to griev- 
ance procedures or dues check-off, although they would 
retain their previous hours, wages, overtime and vaca- 
tion provisions. —Andy Phillips 

• 

Detroit— Just days before leaders of the six striking 

Save state overtime law 

Berkeley, Cal. —At a time when California compa- 
nies have never been so profitable, Govemer Pete Wil- 
son and his appointed Industrial Welfare Commission 
are being pressured to allow businesses to be even more 
“flexible” in the ways they can exploit labor. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce argues that 47 other states do not 
require time and a half after eight hours per day, so 
businesses threaten to move out of state— or even off 
shore— if the state does not deregulate down to the 60 
year old national standard of time and a half after 40 
hours per week. 

Unions are dead set against it, for lowering the stan- 
dard would go exactly opposite to the interests of the 
working class. The surest way to protect time and a 
half after eight hours per day in California is to get all 
of the other states to adopt it, with no exceptions for 
any class of worker. This would relieve a lot of us from 
having to work dangerously long hours, and would help 
spread what little work that hasn’t yet been taken over 
by computers and technology more evenly among the 
class. Hearings will end in early Spring, after which a 
decision will be made. The IWC encourages public com- 
ments to be sent to P.O. Box 420603, San Francisco, CA 
94142-0603. -K.E. 

Fast-food worker abuse 

Vicksburg, Miss. —My name is Sedrick Gardner. I 
want to tell you what’s happened since my article in the 
June 1996 News & Letters on how I was abused and 
discriminated against at Wendy’s restaurant and ended 
up in the hospital after taking money from the company. 

The district attorney wanted to throw the book at me 
even though this was my first offense and I had offered 
to pay the money back to Wendy’s. Then my lawyer gave 
the DA my article from N&L, and it made a dramatic 
impact. He offered a deal: after full restitution, five 
years probation, after which my record would be clean. 
If I paid court costs, no probation and no record. 

I’ve got over $10,000 in medical bills Wendy’s doesn’t 
want to pay. They tried to claim I was terminated prior 
to going into the hospital. They kick me, spit on me, and 
now they’re putting their foot on my neck. However, my 
check stub proves my case. I am filing a civil suit 
because the EEOC will not pursue my case. Even 
though a worker saw the Wendy’s manager kick me, the 
EEOC says that’s not discrimination! 

I feel a calling to organize all the information I can on 
labor laws, employees’ rights, sexual harassment and 
discrimination, and speak in the community. I’ve known 
workers who work off the clock and don’t get paid, who 
don’t know they can take a break after four hours. 

A manager told me that they get big bonus checks for 
getting rid of long-term employees, like four elderly 
white women close to retirement I remember being ver- 
bally abused. I’m a single parent and a Church’s Chick- 
en recruitment program said the employee they prefer 
is the single parent — they are easy to mistreat because 
they have to keep that job. 


unions infuriated striking workers by giving the Detroit 
Newspaper Agency (DNA) an offer of unconditional 
return to work, over 500 newspaper strikers and sup- 
porters staged a “sit-down” in a busy intersection, on 
Feb. 11, the 60th anniversary of victory in the historic 
Flint Sit-down Strike. 

Some demonstrators chained themselves together and 
blocked traffic for two hours during the morning rush 
before the Detroit police were able to remove them. 
Even reports of the local radio and TV media, whose 
strike coverage has been conspicuous by its absence, 
conveyed the spirit and determination of the strike. 

One printer said he was sure the majority of the 
rank and file disagreed with the retum-to-work 
“strategy,” which had been pushed for a long time 
by the international leadership of the Teamsters, 
Typographers and Mailers. He felt that those work- 
ers who had long ceased to be active in the strike 
gave up because they disagreed with the union 
leaders’ losing philosophy. On this “long, sad day,” 
because of the leaders, “we broke our own strike.” 

Other strikers placed a recorded message on the 
A.C.O.S.S. hotline:”... the bottom line is that whether 
one or many strikers are taken back, they will be work- 
ing for two of the most vindictive, greedy and mean- 
spirited corporations in the nation without a contract, 
with no arbitration or grievance procedures. If even one 
union person has to work there without a contract, 
we cannot stop fighting. It continues to be a battle 
worth winning. Thanks brothers and sisters for hang- 
ing in there with us, and we’ll continue to fight with 
you. No contract, no peace!” Support is still needed. For 
recorded updates and to leave messages, call the hotline 
at 810/447-2716. —Susan Van Gelder 

Racism in driver’s seat 

Editor’s Note: Ralph Williams began filing racial dis- 
crimination charges with the EEOC and other govern- 
ment agencies against the Chattanooga Area Regional 
Transportation Authority (CARTA) in 1993. In retalia- 
tion, he was harassed daily at work, fired three years 
later, and shortly after this, his house was burned down. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—l worked for CARTA as a bus 
driver from 1986 to February 1996. In February of 1993 
I was given three days off— suspended for failure to run 
a schedule on time. But 98% of the buses run a late 
schedule. In the whole history of CARTA no one has 
ever gotten time off for that. We have no control over 
traffic or the weather conditions, or waiting for an older 
person to get on the bus. White drivers even change 
routes, but they chose to lay me off. I filed a grievance 
on Feb. 12 and they gave me the three days back. 

On April 7, 1993 I filed charges of racial discrimina- 
tion and harassment with the EEOC. I filed not only for 
myself, but for the past history of mistreatment of other 
Black workers, charging CARTA with creating a hostile 
environment for Blacks to the point where you’re scared 
of speaking out about racism in the company. 

White and Black drivers get treated a whole lot differ- 
ently. A Black driver was fired for failure to report an 
accident and a white driver was given 30 days off for the 
same thing. 

In retaliation for filing charges with the EEOC I was 
followed on my routes. Driving is stressful enough with- 
out them looking for me to do something wrong. 

They’d write me up for anything. If they could charge 
me with looking wrong, they’d have done it. Supervisors 
would try to provoke me into fights. One white driver 
friend of mine took me out of there during one incident 
saying, “They’re just looking to fire you.” 

The EEOC was working with the company, so I wrote 
letters of complaint to the U.S. Department of Labor, 
the Department of Transportation, and the Department 
of Justice. I requested a Title VI investigation into 
CARTA This was an attack on their money because if 
you’re funded by the federal government and you’re 
found guilty of discrimination, you lose that funding. 
That’s what really ignited the harassment. 

The government refused to investigate. I wasn’t pro- 
tected by the government here or in D.C. That’s why 
they could bum my house down. I believe the company 
had something to do with it. It’s the good ole boys net- 
work down here. This is where the KKK originated— 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

The whole design here is to make you give up and 
quit. But I don’t have that mentality. You have to have 
some morals and values in life. I’m not going to let them 
walk on my back. 
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Gains in ConAgra pact 

Indianola, Miss.— At Delta Pride Catfish where I 
work, we are still in negotiations on a new contract. 
Workers at Con Agra, another catfish plant, ratified 
their contract on Jan. 29. They only got 15 cents the 
first year, 15 cents the second year, and a wage re-open- 
er the third year. It could have been more money, but 
they won other things, so I think it’s a good contract. 

They got 32 guaranteed work hours a week, and won 
one paid funeral day. They got a pension plan based on 
how many years they worked. It’s only $12 a month for 
each year of service, but it’s one of the few catfish plants 
to have any pension plan at all. They also won the right 
to take vacation when they want to, instead of when the 
company Tells them to. They got a three dollar break on 
their health insurance cost, and the probation period for 
new workers was cut to 30 days from 60. 

The one thing I really didn’t like was that the compa- 
ny kept the right to make workers work ten hour shifts, 
four days a week. Only after you work ten hours do you 
get time-and-a-half plus $1.00. 

At Delta Pride the company has to pay us time-and-a- 
half whenever we work over eight hours. All through 
- the negotiations, they have been trying to get us to drop 
that protection. But this is something we fought hard to 
get last contract. We were sick and tired of working 10 
and 12 hour shifts without any notice, and having child 
care problems. Most of us are women with children. The 
company didn’t care what problems they caused us, as 
long as they got production. Delta Pride management is 
mad because ConAgra’s contract lets them work ten 
hours at straight time, and Delta’s doesn’t. ConAgra 
makes a bundle on that ten hour shift. 

Our contract negotiations have been going on since 
last September. Delta management wouldn’t discuss 
anything unless we agreed to give up our overtime pro- 
tection. The union stood up strong on that, and now 
Delta has finally given up on the ten hour deal for now. 
They have also hired about 50 more workers. So last 
month it looked like we would finally get a contract. 

But now management is offering only a small bonus 
in each of the first two years of the contract— no wage 
increase at all. And their pension proposal is terrible. 
We are still living under poverty wages in the Mississip- 
pi Delta. We will have to take a strike vote soon, and we 
need to be ready to fight. —Delta Pride worker 

Ford suppliers strike 

Detroit— Workers at Johnson Controls have been on 
strike in Michigan and Ohio for three weeks after trying 
to get UAW union recognition for over a year. The com- 
pany makes seats for Ford’s popular Explorer sport util- 
ity vehicle. The UAW and other unions in the Detroit 
area have been supporting the Johnson Controls work- 
ers and Ford has refused to accept the outsourced scab- 
made seats. 

But the company isn’t exactly sacrificing to help the 
union cause. They have removed machines from out- 
sourced shops to their own plant in Chesterfield Ibwnship 
where UAW members undermine their striking brothers 
and sisters so Ford can continue to see the trucks. As 
Karl Marx put it long ago, there are only two sides in the 
economy, labor and capital. —Strike supporter 

Editor’s note: As we go to press, Johnson Controls and 
the UAW have announced a tentative settlement. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

by racism, by the color of our skin, by the lack of oppor- 
tunity? We are the great majority to whom they don’t 
give the possibility of living a life with dignity.” 

Workers were also concerned about the new immigra- 
tion laws. A carpenter, who had also been a youth 
leader, saw the situation this way: “The concentration of 
capital is in imperialist countries like here, so people 
have to immigrate here to where the capital is to work. 
So no matter what kind of laws they pass, people will 
continue to come. These are people who can no longer 
live in our countries; this is the only way out. But these 
new laws will make labor even cheaper. Conditions of 
life are going to drop even more. The rebellions that are 
happening now in Latin America, like the millions who 
came out in the streets in Ecuador, are the result of the 
same policies that are now being applied here.” 

As I listened to these workers, I thought of the Hood 
Furniture workers, whose story we have read in News 
& Letters (November, December, January-February). I 
was thinking how they said, “We believe in ourselves.... 
We stood up for what we believed in for seven years, 
and we stuck together too, even when it was rough. 
Wherever we go, if the plant closes, we will have that...” 

I think these Latino workers also have experienced in 
their struggles what they call “companerismo,” solidarity. 
They too know a different way of life is possible because 
they have experienced it. This is the goal. This is the 
new society being bom in the old rotten society. In the 
end, immigration laws, reforms and contracts come and 
go. They are finite. What is infinite, what lasts is the 
human spirit, or solidarity and new human relations. 

Eveiyone wants to know, can we be free? What workers 
arrive at through their own activity the theoretical group 
like News mid Letters Committees arrives at through 
looking at history and philosophy. When workers’ own 
experience unites with the theoretical knowledge that we 
can be free, there is no power like it on earth. 
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Women’s liberation— yesterday and today 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayev skaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST 

ARCHIVES 


Editor’s note 

When the following letter was written to News 
and Letters Committees, a study group had been 
organized for Dunayevskaya’s recently published 
book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1983). In 
it, Dunayevskaya’s response to a question posed at 
the study group on how to analyze major feminist 
thinkers becomes an overview of the central philo- 
sophic themes of her book. We publish this now to 
further explore this book which has a great deal to 
illuminate on the relationship of women’s liberation 
to the dialectics of revolution. It is now available in 
a 1991 edition by University of Illinois Press. The 
letter can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, #7814. 


January 31 , 1983 

Diane: 

IF, AT YESTERDAY’S MEETING, I surprised you by 
showing such interest in the question that had been 
put to the Women’s Liberation committee members by 
a non-member about which books to read, the truth is 
that, far from considering such questions minor, I con- 
sider them so essential that I am actually going to 
send a copy of this letter to the locals. The reason for 
my very nearly making a universal out of this is that 
little word I never stop repeating: dialectic. 

Methodology, methodology, methodology. Because as 
Marxist-Humanists we are always stressing the quin- 
tessential, so that “dialectics” is always followed by “of 
liberation,” (or “of revolution” or “national self-determi- 
nation,” and so forth and so forth), we may forget that 
dialectic methodology applies to 
all things, and not just what we 
consider quintessential. Without 
it, there is no way, in an analysis 
of any topic, small or large, that 
we can trace a process of devel- 
opment seriously enough to 
know the movement. Not know- 
ing the movement, whether in 
the subjective or objective 
sphere, there is no way to per- 
ceive the direction. Also lacking, 
then, is its true origin, for, even 
if one knows the “facts,” one 
would still need to know the 
dialectic of its evolution— that is 
to say, its historic origin. 

Take such simple questions as: 

“What books can I read on Women’s 
Liberation? There are a lot and I don’t want to waste 
my time. Where can I obtain the type of book that 
would show me the opposite point of view? When 
should L read these? Together with those assigned for 
the class or before, or after? And who is the most excit- 
ing writer on Women’s Liberation?” 

That no one thought about so simple a matter as look- 
ing at the footnotes in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
[RLWLKM], -which are almost as essential as the text 
itself, and that no one thought of looking at the bibliog- 
raphy— which is divided in such a way" as to relate vari- 
ous books to different theoreticians, to different topics 
(from [the] Black dimension to Marx’s philosophy), and 
to different historic periods (separating the books on the 
early Women’s Liberation Movement and those on 
today’s movement) — reveals a self-consciousness about 
what the new book truly is. (I’m using “self-conscious- 
ness” not in the dialectical sense but in the ordinary 
sense of a blush.) If, instead, there had been such self- 
confidence about how great the work they were propos- 
ing to study was— and why it related, very concretely 
related, to the precise subject that interested the indi- 
vidual who had bothered to attend a meeting on 
Women’s Liberation no matter how informal— then the 
conveners of the meeting would have taken at least ten 
minutes to answer the question about which books to 
read. 

Allow me to suggest the kind of introductory talk 
that would apply to any class on the new book, or, 
indeed, any one of the trilogy of revolution.’ 1 ' Let’s 
assume that the class is to be on Part II of RLWLKM. 
It should not be called “Part II,” which would give the 
impression that participants will have missed some- 
thing by not starting with Part I, or ending before the 
book ends. The dialectic of Part II would easily enough 
soon reveal that, in fact, Part II projects all three parts 
of the book. Therefore, the class would be called: 
“Women’s Liberation— Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row.” A sentence would follow that would show that it 
is not only a question of time as past, present and 
future, but time in the Marxian sense of “space for 
human-self-development.” Moreover, it would be a 
good idea to follow that with the four quotations that 
head Part II, because everyone would then see the 
topic as both comprehensive and yet very personal and 
exciting, including Luxemburg as a great revolution- 
ary, D.H. Lawrence as a great writer, Louise Michel as 


*Trilogy of revolution” refers to the three foundation works of 
Marxist-Humanism: Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 
until Today (1958); Philosophy and Revolution, from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973); and Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution (1982). 


a great Communard, and Karl Marx as the philoso- 
pher of revolution. 

WHETHER OR NOT you do include those quota- 
tions, you would state that you propose that the class 
consist of three chapters and that you consider the 
footnotes in each chapter so important that you pro- 
pose having two reporters at each session (or take two 
weeks, one for the chapter and one for the footnotes), 
and that you are proposing this because you want 
other views aired. 

Thus, the main reporter for the seven pages of Chap- 
ter 6 [An Overview by way of Introduction; the Black 
Dimension] would have a chance to speak both on the 
past, including a world historic event like the First 
Woman’s Rights Convention, and on our age, contrast- 
ing Marcuse and Simone de Beauvoir, as well as on the 
difference between individualism (be that seen in a 
Rosa Luxemburg or a Sojourner Truth) and masses in 
motion (be that the Women’s War in Africa 1929, or the 
Russian Revolution, 1917). At the same time, another 
reporter (or reporters) would take up the 21 footnotes 
to that chapter. Some are just a reference to another 
work and some add a commentary. For example, foot- 
note 3, which refers to Chevigny’s work on Margaret 
Fuller 1 contains also a quotation from Fuller’s Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century: “Let it not be said wher- 
ever there is energy or creative genius, ‘She has a mas- 
culine mind.’” I believe somebody would be sufficiently 
interested in finding out about the woman who said 
this in the 19th century (specifically as early as 1845) 
to volunteer to report on her biography. Or take such 
simple footnotes as footnotes 1 and 2— where the one 
on Nat Turner is followed by the one on Black women. 
Someone would surely want to report on the Black 
dimension, don’t you think? 


Now take the next chapter (Chapter 7) [Luxemburg 
as Feminist; Break with Jogiches], which is also a brief 
one of eight pages. Yet you have there the very topic— 
the break-up of Luxemburg and Jogiches— which only 
Marxist-Humanists have explained in a way that has so 
inter-related the Man/Woman relationship (even where 
both of them are revolutionaries and very much in love 
with each other) to the historic period that all can see 
any easy answer is impossible. And it is because nobody 
can have a quick answer that you see women, as 
women, in a sharp confrontation with the right-wing 
Social-Democrats who are betraying. At the same time, 
the footnotes give us readings that include everyone 
from Kollontai to Nettl, who, though he has written the 
most comprehensive work on Luxemburg, is so sharply 
criticized that one sees that, far from being an easy 
characteristic to expose, male chauvinism lies very 
deep, indeed, within even those who consciously try to 
be “fair.” 

FINALLY, THE THIRD and most demanding chap- 
ter 2 [Chapter 8, The Task That Remains To Be Done: 
The Unique and Unfinished Contributions of Today’s 
Women’s Liberation Movement] is on the unfinished 
tasks of today. I dare say that nobody can read pages 
100-101 on the new voices and not be moved by the 
newness that today’s Women’s Liberation Movement 
has brought, and yet be very conscious that even 
though Women’s Liberation has moved from being an 
Idea to being a Movement, we are just at the very 
beginnings of anything that could be called success. 
Indeed, I believe that whether we are talking about 
China, or Sheila Rowbotham, or current movements 
from Iran to Portugal, the desire would be to spend 
three meetings on just that one chapter, full of anxi- 
ety to move into a study of Marx himself. Indeed, 
it is this chapter that makes us conscious of the need 
to study philosophy as action, and, seeing the Subject 
as revolutionary force and Reason, to study that origi- 
nal great revolutionary to which the first part of the 
work is devoted. 

As for the footnotes, which begin with Kate Millett’s 


1. Unfortunately, the title of Chevigny’s book in this footnote 
does not include the name of Margaret Fuller, since we fol- 
lowed the idiocies of the publisher’s rules which do not require 
subtitles in footnotes, and because, again unfortunately, Chevi- 
gny included Fuller’s name as a subtitle. It is correctly listed in 
the Bibliography. 

2. 1 wish I could transmit to every reader, whether member or 
not, just how demanding that chapter is, and that by “demand- 
ing” I mean the individual responsibility for working out 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution in such comprehensive and 
concrete terms on the history and development of Women’s Lib- 
eration that future generations could say, “Oh, that’s where 
they should have started.” 


Sexual Politics and continue through Fatima 
Mernissa’s Veiled Sisters, not to mention the U.S. 
itself and its working women— and who would want to 
miss Edith Thomas’ Women Incendiaries?— you 
would certainly not only want to cover each one, but be 
sure to point to our own books and pamphlets not only 
in English but in Farsi, in Japanese, in Spanish, in 
French, in Italian, in German, in order to show the 
world character of Marxist-Humanism, and especially 
appeal to the Third World in their own languages. 

The whole point of this letter and the reason for send- 
ing it to the locals is that I feel that once we get the 
method of what a Marxist-Humanist class is— it is 
always a preparation for one type of revolution or 
another— it wouldn’t matter whether you try to take up 
the book as a whole, or only a part of the book, or the 
whole trilogy of revolution. 3 What is necessary is that 
we should know where we’re going in order to create the 
kind of attitude to objectivity and subjectivity which 
means grasping our original, fundamental, historic con- 
tributions to Marx’s Marxism not as dogma, much less 
“orders from above,” but as being able to share the joy of 
finding tike link to so sweeping a continent of thought 
and of revolution that, though it is 100 years old, that is 
where we will find the trail to the 1980s. It is the trail 
to today whether that be on Women’s Liberation, on 
Labor on the Black dimension, on the peasantry, or on 
Youth as the new generation of revolutionaries that was 
lucky enough to be bom when a whole new Third World 
emerged, full blown not from the head of Zeus but from 
their own mass self-activity. This kind of inter-commu- 
nication between the ages is able to create such new 
human relations that, though we live in the capitalist- 
imperialist nuclear world, we have a view not of extinc- 
tion but of the future that is in the present. 

Yours, Raya 

3. 1 don’t mean that the “overview” of Part II is what holds 
for all three books. I do mean that the methodology, which 
allowed me to present all of Part I in Marxism and Free- 
dom as the “Movement from Practice,” was due first to the 
new Universal that I abstracted from the actual movement 
from practice which made me see that was exactly what Marx 
did regarding such simple matters as the [Silesian] weavers’ 
strike [of 1844], and that therefore it also applied to periods 
long before 1844. For example, this being an American book, 
it was important to note that the engines of revolution were 
the Committees of Correspondence. Since I couldn’t prove 
that point without writing very nearly a whole new book, I 
simply noted it only as a footnote. (That is a most significant 
aspect of footnotes. If you study them carefully, you can get a 
whiff of the next book in the writer’s mind. That holds true 
also for RLWLKM.) It took many yeaTs before M. Franki 
wrote the pamphlet, America’s First Unfinished Revolu- 
tion, which developed the question of the Committees of Cor- 
respondence. 

As for Philosophy and Revolution, its development 
began with the Hegelian dialectic “in and for itself’ (Chapter 
1) and then traced its recreation in Marx (Chapter 2), fol- 
lowed by what it became in Lenin, as the Great Divide in 
Marxism (Chapter 3). Philosophy and Revolution, by the 
end, could show the dialectic’s continuing, pivotal “nature” by 
pointing to Fanon’s recreation of it for illuminating the revo- 
lutionary opposition to colonialism. In addition to studying 
the footnotes in Philosophy and Revolution, please read 
carefully the new Introduction to the 1982 edition, and see 
how I answered the academic Hegelian who accused me of 
“creating” an unchained dialectic. Then see how I used the 
phrase for the organization in my Summation at the 
Expanded Resident Editorial Board on Jan. 1, 1983. [“Marx- 
ist-Humanism, 1983: The Summation that is a New Begin- 
ning, Subjectively and Objectively,” The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, #7629] 

Spanish Civil War 

(Continued from page 1) 

pated women” belied social realities. However, that 
incongruity does not diminish the nobility of thousands 
of “ordinary” Spanish women crucial to the collective 
endeavor to thwart fascism. 

Major women’s organizations, the communist-domi- 
nated Agrupacion de Mujeres Antifascistas and the 
anarchist-dominated Mujeres Libres usually allied on 
basic priorities of defending the Republic, despite inter- 
and intra-party dissonances. Although sympathetic to 
Mujeres Libres, Nash deals candidly with often unre- 
solved contradictions among various Marxist factions 
and the imperative of women’s emancipation. She con- 
cludes that factionalism, class differences, and deeply 
rooted cultural values obstructed fundamental alter- 
ation in traditional gender roles. 

The fascists’ victory was a double tragedy for 
women: thje loss of Spain’s democratic freedoms and 
their hopes for emancipation. Franco’s propaganda 
condemned women’s brief freedom as “moral deca- 
dence.” Franco mandated that female sexuality, educa- 
tion and work be regulated to conform submissively to 
motherhood as woman’s “biological, Christian, and 
Spanish Sanction.” 

In the 1990s, as in the 1930s, hortatory rhetoric of 
“family valpes” contradicts social reality and conceals 
punitive, class, racial, ethnic and gender-specific social 
policies. Nash argues, women’s emancipation is not 
reform, but! revolution— a social movement based on ide- 
ological principles including the overthrow of patriar- 
chal-capitalistic value systems. This view is consonant 
with “revolution in permanence” of Marx and 
Dunayevskaya. These Spanish women’s voices are “a 
protest rally from the past,” that must be heard today. 

-Francesca Patai 



ROSA LUXEMBURG, WOMEN’S LIBERATION, 

AND MARX’S PHILOSOPHY OF REVOLUTION 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

PART ONE: Rosa Luxemburg as Theoretician, as Activist, 
as Internationalist 

PART TWO: The Women’s Liberation Movement as Revolu- 
tionary Force and Reason 

PART THREE: Karl Marx -From Critic of Hegel to Author 
of Capital and Theorist of “Revolution in Permanence” 

To order, see page 7. 
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Hegel, Feminism and Revolution 


Essay Article 


by Olga Domanski 

The appearance of the first-ever collection of feminist 
essays devoted exclusively to Hegelian philosophy— 
Feminist Interpretations of G.W.F. Hegel edited by 
Patricia Jagentowicz Mills and published last year by 
Penn State Press— was an event that promised to hold 
great importance for the Women’s Liberation Movement 
(WLM). What holds Hegel’s philosophy and women’s lib- 
i eration together is the transformation of reality central 
to Hegelian dialectics as Hegel follows out, in the 
abstract form of the development of “pure thought,” the 
2,500-year movement of humanity to freedom through 
overcoming seemingly endless contradictions that arise 
from within. It speaks loudly to what was integral to 
the WLM when it first erupted out of the Left at the end 
of the 1960s and demanded totally new human rela- 
tions, not the day “after the revolution” but inseparable 
from the process of achieving freedom. 

In short, what makes Hegel important to the WLM, 
whose very name signifies its revolutionary goal, is the 
need of every freedom force to work out the dialectics 
of revolution. That is what seems most missing in the 
essays collected as Feminist Interpretations, yet it is 
the central thrust of a very different kind of collection 
that also appeared last year in a new 
edition from Wayne State University 
Press, Womens Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism. It is important to explore 
the contrast between these two works. 

Feminist Interpretations of Hegel 
is part of a series being edited by Nancy 
Tuana focused on “Re-Reading the 
Canon,” to correct the “gender biases” 
in the philosophic canon by shifting 
attention, Tuana suggests, to how 
“woman is constructed within the text 
of philosophy,” most of which have been 
written by men. At the same time, Mills 
stresses in her Introduction that there 
is no such thing as “the” feminist inter- 
pretation, and that she has tried to 
reveal the multiplicity by including 
1 both those for and those against Hegel. 

: Mills’s Introduction sees contempo- 

rary feminist concern with Hegel as 
| beginning with Simone de Beauvoir’s 
appropriation of Hegel’s master/slave 
dialectic to develop her concept of 
woman as Other in The Second Sex in 1949. Now, 
however, Mills sees a move away from concentration on 
that section of the Phenomenology of Mind and 
toward a “more comprehensive analysis of Hegel’s philo- 
sophic system.” She presents the pieces she has chosen 
as representing this “latest flowering of Hegel studies 
! within feminist theory,” explaining: “Some focus on 
prominent passages in his philosophy where he ana- 
lyzes women and the feminine; some search in the mar- 
gins of his text for references to sexual difference; and 
some analyze aspects of his system that are only implic- 
itly .marked by sex/gender categories.” 

One is left wondering how this will result in the kind 
of “comprehensive analysis” of Hegel we have been 
promised, which could show how the frill thrust of his 
philosophy does (or does not) speak to the liberatory 
aims of feminist theory. The greatest disappointment is 
that none of the contributors look at those pages of 
Hegel in the revolutionary context of the journey of Self- 
Consciousness to “Absolute Knowledge.”* 

While Mills is quite right to insist that the 13 she has 
chosen represent a “multiplicity” of interpretations, she 
has organized them into four general “themes”: The first 
consists of five chapters on Hegel’s comments on women 
in the Phenomenology and the Philosophy of Right; 
the second includes two that look at Hegel’s Aesthetics; 
the third part deals with “Hegel’s account of marriage, 
reproduction and the family”; and the fourth focuses, as 
Mills puts it in the Introduction, “on the relation of 
Hegel’s philosophy to the feminist political practice of 
consciousness-raising.” 

While it is impossible in the space of this review to 
look at all 13, it is possible to take a brief look at two 
which reveal the kind of pitfalls feminist theory has 
contended with in its struggles over the past 30 years. 

HEGEL’S ANTIGONE 

A simple glance at the abundant entries on “Antigone” 
in the index will give some idea of the exceptional inter- 
est in Hegel’s relationship to that heroine in this collec- 
tion of essays. While it includes essays by everyone from 
Luce Irigaray to Seyla Benhabib, none have dealt with 
Hegel’s interpretation of Sophocles’ great play in more 
detail and over as many years as Mills, whose essay is 
titled simply “Hegel’s Antigone” and who has chosen as 
its epigram a quote from Hegel’s Aesthetics: “The 
Antigone (is) one of the most sublime and in every 
respect most excellent works of art of all time.” 

It is a complex story both in Sophocles and in the way 

*For some of the theorists who do, see Susan M. Easton, “Hegel 
and Feminism,” Hegel and Modern Philosophy, edited by 
David Lamb (New York: Croon Helm, 1987); Patricia 
Altenbemd Johnson’s discussion of Raya Dunayevskaya’s work 
on Hegel’s Absolutes in Quarterly Journal of Ideology, Vol. 
13, No. 4, 1989; and Stuart Swindle’s “Why Feminists Should 
take the Phenomenology of Spirit Seriously” in The Owl of 
Minerva, 24, 1 (Fall 1992). 


Hegel uses it. In Sophocles’ play, Antigone is sentenced 
to be buried alive for defying the orders of the ruler, 
Creon, not to bury her brother, Polyneices, whom Creon 
wants to punish for fighting for the throne by leaving 
his body to be eaten by wild beasts. Antigone insists 
that the ancient “divine laws” that require a sister to 
bury her brother override the new “human laws” Creon 
is mandating, and goes to her death. 

As Mills points out, Hegel was deeply impacted by the 
play and discussed it at length both in his Phenome- 
nology and his Philosophy of Right. 

In the Phenomenology Hegel does not simply retell 
Sophocles’ play. He “uses” and even “bends” it to show 
what he sees as great in a woman who is defying authori- 
ty. In the pages he titles “Reason as Tasting Laws,” Hegel 
quotes Antigone’s view of the inviolability of the ancient 
law: “Not now, indeed, nor yesterday, but for aye it fives, 
and no man knows what time it came” (Bailfie 452). It is 
the quote Dunayevskaya, in a talk to a Women’s Libera- 
tion audience in 1977, interpreted as showing that what 
Hegel here saw in Antigone was “not just a great individ- 
ual, but the integrity of a free people— ’individualism that 
lets nothing interfere with its universafism, i.e. freedom’” 
(as Hegel expressed it in his Philosophy of Mind). 

Unfortunately, he also says some quite reactionary 
things about women, relegating them 
to “the family” and making them sub- 
ordinate— which is where almost all 
the feminist theorists stop and there- 
by miss the actual dialectic Hegel is 
working out, despite his totally wrong 
“politics.” None of these political posi- 
tions are “proved” by (or rather, flow 
from) his philosophy. What is proved, 
and demands thinking through, is 
why he is “for”— that is, so admires— 
Antigone in her battle with Creon, 
when she represents the past, instead 
of being “for” Creon, as would be 
expected, since he supposedly repre- 
sents the future. 

What does Mills see in Hegel’s dis- 
cussion of Antigone? Through a 
painstaking look at the whole section, 
and the original play, she dwells end- 
lessly on the way Hegel confines 
woman inside the family as against 
the way Antigone actually “leaves the 
family to risk her life in the polis,” 
concluding that Antigone thus “tran- 
scends the limitations of womanhood 
set down by Hegel.” But, inasmuch as this is the 
Antigone Hegel is “for,” doesn’t it show that his dialec- 
tic carries him in a far different direction than all his 
reactionary “political” positions on “woman”? Why would 
one not want to figure out what that contradiction 
proves about the power of the revolutionary dialectic 
that Hegel was working out— instead of spending all 
one’s energy to supposedly expose the “aspects of Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone that are overlooked by Hegel.” The con- 
siderable labor she has expended is all to insist that 
Hegel “disregards the sister-sister relationship” in his 
choice of the sister-brother relationship as what, in theo- 
ry, could pose the female as equal with the male. Or that 
he “fails to discuss Antigones’s suicide” because, “she 
refuses to fit neatly into the Hegelian enterprise in 
which universality ultimately dominates.” 

While passages such as this reveal Mills’ hostility to 
the Hegelian concept of Universal, the key is her hostili- 
ty to the Hegelian concept of “negation of negation,” 
which pours out when she situates her entire critique 
within Theodor Adorno’s Negative Dialectics. Far 
from leading to a “closed system” as Mills contends, the 
“absolute negativity” of Hegel’s “negation of the nega- 
tion” opens the road to a revolutionary future. That is 
the dialectic we must catch if we are to find how it 
speaks to the actual struggles women are waging today. 
As Dunayevskaya put it in her critique of Adorno, and 
the Frankfurt school .which he headed, in her talk at the 
Hegel Society of America on “Hegel's Absolute as New 
Beginning”: Once you fail to “listen to the voices from 
below” and reduce your purpose instead to what Adorno 
called “discussing key concepts of philosophic disciplines 
and centrally intervening in those disciplines,” your 
next step becomes “the substitution of a permanent cri- 
tique, not alone for absolute negativity, but also for ‘per- 
manent revolution.’” It is a pitfall many theorists share. 

CARLA LONZI AND MARXISM 

The fact that there is such little discussion of Marx- 
ism in this collection, despite the fact that Marx is wide- 
ly recognized as having rooted himself in Hegel, makes it 
especially important to look at one contribution that 
does touch on that relation. If we can get ourselves past 
the title of her essay, “Let’s Spit on Hegel,” the late Ital- 
ian feminist Carla Lonzi can show us the perhaps great- 
est pitfall that has confronted the WLM since its begin- 
ning— the rejection of Marxism as being limited to “class 
struggle” and having nothing to say to women fighting 
for liberation. The essay is a new translation of a docu- 
ment written in 1970 and celebrated by European femi- 
nists as laying the ground for “autocosciensa” (roughly 
equivalent to “consciousness-raising” in the U.S.). 

What is different from other rejections of Marxism by 
the WLM is not Lonzi’s erroneous identification of it with 
“Marxist-Leninist ideology.” It is that she lays Marx’s 
alleged failure to include woman at the feet of Hegel and 
his master-slave dialectic. Lonzi sees Hegel’s master- 


slave as a relationship “internal to the male world” that 
is solved by elimination of one or the other through the 
“seizure of power,” noting that there is no such “solution” 
possible in the man-woman relationship. Lonzi concludes 
that for Hegel “the conflict of woman versus man is not 
perceived as a dilemma: no solution is foreseen for it inso- 
far as patriarchal culture does not consider it a human 
problem, but a natural phenomenon.” 

From this critique of Hegel she moves to critique 
Marx: “Marxism dealt with the master-slave dialectic as 
the fundamental contradiction in the development of 
bourgeois society, and articulated this dialectic in terms 
of class struggle. But the dictatorship of the proletariat 
has sufficiently demonstrated that it is not the bearer of 
the dissolution of social roles.” 

In place of a Marxism which she thinks is only about 
“class struggle,” she ends her “Manifesto” with this dec- 
laration: “The woman question is in and of itself both 
the means and the end of the substantive changes of 
human kind. It needs no future. It makes no distinc- 
tions between proletariat, bourgeoisie, tribe, clan, race, 
age, or culture. It does not come from above, or from 
below, from the elite or from the masses. It is not to be 
directed, organized, diffused or publicized. A new sub- 
ject pronounces a new word and in that pronouncemen- 
tBis confident of its diffusion. Action becomes simple 
and elementary. There is no goal, only the present. We 
are the dark past of the world. We are accomplishing 
the present.” In short, the WLM simply is and doesn’t 
need any philosophy at all. 

Lonzi’s manifesto so completely tears woman out of 
the revolutionary dialectic, not only of Hegel and Marx 
but of life, that it demands that we look at both the rev- 
olution in philosophy that Hegel achieved, and the phi- 
losophy of revolution that Marx created, rooted in his 
profound 1844 Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic— 
if we are ever to discover how that revolutionary dialec- 
tic can be re-created for today. 

Hegel’s revolution in philosophy was that he drew his- 
tory into philosophy. For every stage in the development 
of “pure thought” there was a corresponding stage in the 
development of world history. Thus, the importance of 
the “master-slave” dialectic he saw in the journey of 
Self-Consciousness on its way to Absolute Knowledge 
was that once one “gains a mind of one’s own,” the ques- 
tion becomes what you do with that mind. 

It is also necessary to see that “master-slave” (much 
less “class struggle”) is far from all that Marx took from 
Hegel. What grounded his whole philosophy of revolution 
was how he unchained Hegel’s dialectic by demystifying 
his concept of “negation of negation” as “revolution,” 
which does not stop at just the first negation of uprooting 
the old, but moves to the second negation of creating the 
new. What distinguishes Marx’s Marxism from all others 
is that concept alone— as he established it at its birth in 
his now-famous 1844 Manuscripts, declaring that, far 
from “vulgar communism,” the goal of his philosophy was 
a new Humanism based on the unification of mental and 
manual labor, in each human being. 

DIALECTICS OF REVOLUTION 

As against any failure to include woman in his phi- 
losophy, it is crucial to grasp how integral to Marx’s con- 
cept of “absolute negativity” was his view in those same 
1844 Manuscripts of the Man/Woman relationship as 
showing how deep the uprooting of the old has to be 
from the start, if we are ever to get to a truly new soci- 
ety. The question that has confronted the WLM from its 
birth is whether the dialectics of revolution can be 
worked out for today without being rooted in just such a 
profound philosophy of revolution. 

That kind of rootedness is what marks the contrast 
between the anthology of Feminist Interpretations 
and the 32 writings on women over 35 years by 
Dunayevskaya, who founded Marxist-Humanism as a 
re-statement of Marx’s Marxism. It was a founding 
grounded in a second demystification of Hegel— the pen- 
etration of Hegel’s Absolute Idea, in which she 
unchained the dialectic in seeing a dual movement in 
the Absolute Idea— both a “movement from practice 
that is itself a form of theory” and a “movement from 
theory that is itself a form of philosophy.” 

Throughout Women’s Liberation and the Dialec- 
tics of Revolution we become witness to what hap- 
pens when the theoretician’s eyes and ears are so 
attuned to the new impulses from the “movement from 
practice” that new “categories” are created and become 
a step forward in philosophic cognition. 

Thus the actual dialectics of revolution can be seen in 
a multitude of ways throughout the first three parts. We 
find that Dunayevskaya’s category, “Woman as Reason 
and as Revolutionary Force,” could be created only after 
Hegel’s logic had been worked out for our age in her 
1953 breakthrough on the Absolute Idea and the new 
revolutionary force of the WLM emerged in 1969. That 
category could then be seen in labor and in the Black 
dimension, in the role of women in revolutions from 
Russia 1917 to Portugal 1976 to Iran 1979 to the unfin- 
ished Latin American revolutions, in masses in motion 
and in great theoreticians like Rosa Luxemburg. 

But the concept of dialectics of revolution is most pro- 
foundly deepened in Part IV of the collection, which pro- 
jects philosophy as the “Missing Link” in relation to rev- 
olutions, both in theory and in fact. Whether that phi- 
losophy is grasped in the Hegelian terms of “absolute 
negativity” or as “absolute movement of becoming,” or 
as what Marx called “revolution in permanence,” that is 
what we are being challenged to recreate for today. 


Women’s 

Liberation 

and the 
Dialectics 

of 

Revolution 


Reaching for 
the Future 


RAYA 

DUNAYEVSKAYA 
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TODAY S REALITY IN A PHILOSOPHIC CONTEXT 


The main point of Dunayevskaya’s 
speech about Little Rock (see “From the 
Archives,” January-February N&L) 
seems to be how much U.S. history has 
been determined by the unfinished 
nature of the revolution we call the Civil 
War. If Eisenhower shared Lincoln’s con- 
ciliatory politics of “catering to the bor- 
der states,” doesn’t Bill Clinton just take 
it to the extreme, talking liberal and 
surrendering the keys to the far right? 
So the Abolitionists are truly contempo- 
rary, with their devotion to what 
Dunayevskaya called “fighting for the 
pure idea,” and pushing to bring about 
that revolution in the first place and 
then, though unsuccessfully, to propel it 
to its logical finish. 

Environmental activist 
Memphis 

* * * 

After hearing a brief talk on your 
pamphlet American Civilization on 
Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, I 

would say we are living the same reality 
today. Before, Blacks were enslaved. 
Now it is the immigrants who are 
blamed for all the economic ills. It is a 
way to divide us. 

Latina worker 
New York 

* # * 

The way Dunayevskaya stressed the 
Populist movement in the archives col- 
umn in the last issue reminded me of her 
critique of Engels on the world historic 
defeat of the female sex. Marx never con- 
sidered any defeat historic, there was 
always one more revolution to make. The 
populist movement wasn’t a success, yet 
we don’t file it away as a defeat. 

J.P. 


speed, and then they turn it up, Marx- 
ism and Freedom has a lot in it that 
speaks to my life. 

Black woman worker 
Mississippi 


TUPAC SHAKUR 
AND 

REVOLUTIONARY 

DIALECTICS 


The article on Tupac Shakur (see Jan- 
uary-February N&L) reveals the authors 
engagement in Marxist-Humanist dialec- 
tics. Other writers do not capture the 
whole of the problem in so few words. 
The Black struggle for freedom at the 
deepest level, if it has a developing con- 
sciousness, is universal, and all those 
that are exploited and enslaved, as well 
as those of relative comfort and privilege, 
can relate to it, if they have a developing 
consciousness. 

Subscriber 

California 

* * * 

I spent a day with Tupac Shakur 
about a year ago during a rally in South 
Central Los Angeles. He was a nice 
young man. Unfortunately he was con- 
nected to a group of rotten people. 

Georgian a W illiams 
Los Angeles 

* * * 



California 

* * * 

The historic process is very beautiful, 
because whatever city or country we are 
from, we are living through the same 
things: the capitalist system, imperialism, 
monopoly and political processes which 
are different but have the same pattern. 

My country, Ecuador, is a reflection of 
the government of the U.S. Like here, we 
are a mix of ideas, a mix of races; and 
like here, the struggle is to achieve a life 
with dignity, to value life. The most 
important thing is to organize ourselves. 

Greta 
New York 

* * * 

I think the dialectic needs to be more- 
explicit in N&L. When I look at what is 
happening in South Korea, I don’t see 
new human relations but a struggle for 
better conditions as they continue work- 
ing for Hyundai. I wish I could believe 
they are fighting for a new society. 
That’s what happens when the facts are 
just laid out there. Some will see the 
dialectic, some won’t. 

David M. 

Oakland Cal. 

* * * 

The “Workshop Talks” column in the 
last issue on workers needing control 
over hours of work relates to struggles 
here in California over the attempt to 
take away the eight hour day. Workers 
may not know explicitly about the hunger 
for surplus value. We have to be out there 
explaining it. The weight of dead genera- 
tions is a nightmare on the living; with- 
out a liberating banner of new human 
relations, competition for scarce jobs is 
driving the race to the bottom. If all could 
realize that, it would help move us 
toward new human relations. 

Ken E. 

Berkeley, California 

* * * 

I was reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Marxism and Freedom, where she 
talks of abstract labor and socially nec- 
essary labor time. It made me think of 
working in the catfish plants in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta. The company doesn’t 
appreciate how some of us worked for 
decades to get the fish out and came in 
every day on time. The company doesn’t 
look at it as dedication. They just 
replace you. 

They want you to work faster and 
faster. It used to take 30 minutes to run 
a load of fish. They paid thousands to 
build conveyer belts to run the fish off 
the trucks and now we do the job in 15 
minutes. Anything they can do to run it 
faster, they do. You can’t keep up with 
the machines and they are taking our 
jobs. There are more machines and they 
run faster. You get adjusted to a certain 


Gene Ford’s article on Tupac Shakur 
powerfully discussed the stigmatizing 
and categorizing of Black youth, while 
bringing up Mumia Abu-Jamal’s critique 
of Tupac for not being revolutionary 
enough. It reminded me of Raya 
Dunayevskaya saying of George Jackson 
that the dialectic continued to be the 
attraction for revolutionaries even in the 
San Quentin hell-hole. 

The same was true for Peter Wer- 
muth’s article on Serbia. In his article 
on the recent protest demonstrations in 
Serbia he warns of the attitude 
expressed toward the recent past of his- 
toiy and philosophy. It is wrong to begin 
with a tabula rasa just because things 
may look hopeful. Retrogressionism has 
many faces. What is important is to 
make sure that the dialectic is the 
attraction for us, otherwise we will 
return to the old dualities. 

Steven J. 
Los Angeles 

• 

EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 

In the January-February N&L there 
were two excellent articles on education: 
“Black parents combat the Christian 
Coalition” and “Mario Savio, Freedom 
Schools and Berkeley ’64.” It would be 
instructive in any analysis of U.S. educa- 
tional institutions to examine more close- 
ly its early history. Such an analysis will 
reveal a grounding in the educational 
system of 19th century Prussia, a system 
designed to produce obedient soldiers and 
workers. Our current system of indoctri- 
nation and social control is no accident. 

If we are going to continue the strug- 
gle for a free society, we should create a 
space for people to learn in a non- 
authoritarian way. Such a way would be 
social-ecological, humanistic, communi- 
ty-based, and perhaps most importantly, 
student-directed. Such a change would 
allow for the proactive and creative self- 
actualization we so desperately need. 

Denny 

Memphis 

* * * 

Kevin Michaels’ article on the Free 
Speech Movement shows how impor- 
tant was the connection between the 
Free Speech Movement and the Missis- 
sippi freedom struggles. I also heard 
the victory speech that Mario Savio 
gave when they won the right to 
engage in political activity on college 
campuses. He spoke about the respon- 
sibility that comes with free speech. I 
think the responsibility is to build on 
the high points achieved in the free- 
dom struggle thus far. 

Subscriber 
Los Angeles 


Readers' Views 


Not long ago I was on a train in south- 
ern Florida and overheard a discussion 
between a leader of the Christian Coali- 
tion and a women he was interviewing 
for a position in their regional office. He 
spoke of the need to “instill principles of 
discipline and respect for authority in 
our young people” and added: “When the 
family doesn’t do this, the state has to 
take over that responsibility. That’s 
what happened in Nazi Germany. Now 
we don’t want to go that far, but thalfs 
what will happen if we don’t make sure 
the disciplining starts at home.” 

A most revealing commentary on the 
mentality of our “moral activists.” 

Anti-fascist 

Illinois 

* * * 

That was an important article you 
had about Black parents in the South 
fighting the Christian Coalition. I hadn’t 
known that they were taking over the 
schools there. It’s good to see that all dif- 
ferent kinds of people are resisting 
them. 

Sustaining Subscriber 
Hawal’i 

Editor’s note: Sustaining subscribers 
contribute a specific amount (whatever 
they feel they can afford) regularly (usu- 
ally monthly) to help keep N&L going. 
Can you join their ranks? 


THE 

DEBATE 

OVER 

EBONICS 


John Alan wrote (see January-Febru- 
ary N&L) that “no side seems to under- 
stand that jt is not Ebonics vs. standard 
English, but Black students verses the 
school system and American society.” 
Well, almost no one. The parents and 
students in decaying inner-city school 
systems are keenly aware that the 
Ebonics Debate is a war of words 
between the white establishment and 
upper-crust Blacks attempting to rede- 
fine Black Reality. Working-class Black 
parents are aware that the real debate 
is over the racist underpinnings of 
American pedagogy and school funding 
in terms of whose children get it. 

Civil Rights Activist 

Oakland, California 

John Alan’s essay on Ebonics didn’t 
add much to the flood of Op-Eds which 
have heaped ridicule on tbe Oakland 
proposal. Decades away from the class- 
room, this writer would like, for a 
change, a scientific approach. Obscured 
is the kernel of the debate: treating 
Ebonics as a legit language opens up the 
chance for ghetto kids to get as much 
care in the teaching of English as do 
Latino immigrants. 

Instead of all the piling on, including 
Jesse Jackson’s knee-jerk and flip-flop, a 
scientist would just give it a year’s trial. 
Forget the abstractions —does it work? 

A. Fortunoff 
Los Angeles 

* * * 



student is a mere object to be ‘educated’ 
for some predetermined purpose,” then 
the issue of language, by necessity, is 
central. While teaching language in 
communities where Black English pre- 
dominates, I’ve found it is the “educators 
who need to be educated.” How can stu- 
dents become the subjects of their own 
education if the difference of their lan- 
guage with the language of their school 
is overlooked? 

Jim Guthrie 
Chicago 

* * * 

As Alan pointed out, “In an estranged 
society, sharply divided by class and 
race, an ‘estranged’ language will 
emerge to express that estrangement.” 
Gene Ford poignantly illustrated that 
estrangement in the inner-city rap of 
Tupac Shakur. 

Htun Lin 
Oakland, California 


AFRICA TODAY 

Sudan is on fire and the fascist state 
will have problems in containing the sit- 
uation. They have been troubling their 
neighbors without any reason and have 
isolated themselves in the name of 
Islamisation of the region. The hostilities I 
will intensify and the regime will go. At j 
the same time it wall take a miracle for j 
the Mobutu regime to survive. Will all 
these events lead to a revolution? Even if 
not, I think they will contribute to it. 

Ba Karang 
The Gambia 

* * * 

I recently attended a lecture by Ben 
Chavis at Northwestern University, in 
which he restated his uncritical support 
for Farrakhan and the Nation of Islam 
(NOI). When he said that his alliance 
with them had “strengthened the global 
struggle of Black people,” I took the floor 
to say his refusal to criticize Far- 
rakhan’s embrace of the rulers of Sudan, 
who are involved in a genocidal war 
against the Black populace of the South, 
proves that unity among Black “leaders” j 
has become more important to Chavis i 
than defending the idea of freedom. His 
response was to deny any repression of 
the Black populace of Sudan and explain 
away any problems there as a legacy of 
colonialism. 

Just 24 hours earlier, Khalid Muham- 
mad delivered a stridently anti-seiqitic 
speech at the same university, which 
Chavis defended. Both that and Chavis’ 
gross insensitivity to the plight of the 
southern Sudanese proves Frantz Fanon’s 
point that narrow nationalists who cavort 
with anti-semitism are not just “anti- 
white”— they are also anti-Black. 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 

* * * 

Until recently I knew little about the 
Nuba people of Sudan. Their struggle 
against the government, which crosses 
tribal and religious lines, shows the 
African liberation struggle is very much 
alive. Why do we hear so little About it 
in the U.S.? 

Solidarity activist 
Illinois 


HAWAIIAN SOVEREIGNTY 


As John Alan shows, the Ebonics con- 
troversy is not about language, but about 
power. The dominant culture defines 
what is “standard” language. There is no 
such thing as standard English, or we’d 
all be talking like Shakespeare. When 
you have state power and a flag, then 
your “dialect” is a language, like Creole; 
in Haiti. If African-Americans had 
power, then Ebonics would be accepted 
like any other dialect of English. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * 

In his article John Alan plays down 
the issue of language in the education of 
Black youth, yet he calls for a “new ped- 
agogical philosophy” based upon a 
human relationship between teachers, 
students and community. I see this as a 
contradiction. If such a pedagogical phi- 
losophy is to end a system where “the ; 


Here in Hawai’i, the Native 
Hawai’ians had a big meeting to work 
out their differences and decide what 
“sovereignty” will really mean. I worry 
that if they decide sovereignty means 
secession from the U.S., they will be 
taken over by someone else. Nor do I 
think the U.S. will let them secede. A 
lot of the problems stem from the State 
of Hawai’i which governs the 
Hawai’ian Home Lands. They are sup- 
posed to be giving the land out to 
Native Hawai’ians. But they don’t. 
What they do is rent it out to rich 
clients. In Hilo, they rent it to the air- 
port or to farmers while Native 
Hawai’ians die of old age waiting to be 
given their land. Then those who run 
the Hawai’ian Home Lands give them- 
selves huger salaries. 

Maggie Soleil 
Kaua’i Hawai’i 







THE MEANING OF THE PROTESTS IN SERBIA 


Reading Peter Wermuth’s article on 
Serbia in the January-February issue 
provided me with a better way of looking 
at the Democracy Movement and sim- 
mering ethnic wars in my land of 
birth— Burma. The students and citi- 
zens of Burma have been marching for 
democracy for the past eight years, com- 
pared to Belgrade’s eleven weeks. The 
“cleansing” of Burma’s roughly a dozen 
ethnic minorities have also been going 
on for well over 50 years. 

The Zajedno’s and Aung San Suu-Kyi’s 
of the world get great amounts of atten- 
tion when the masses of the disaffected 
spill into the streets, but their unwill- 
ingness to ponder the possibility of 
“absolute freedom” for all renders their 
“pro-democracy” stances Sisyphean. 
Wermuth’s question “Will the Serbian 
protests confront the legacy of ethnic 
cleansing” crystallizes for us the central 
problem of this age which revolutionar- 
ies everywhere have to face. 

T.G. 

California 

* * * 

Wermuth’s article on Serbia and 
Kevin Anderson’s essay on Marx’s 
unpublished writings together present a 
convincing case that only a deeper pene- 
tration of theory is capable of explain- 
ing, and therefore overcoming, today’s 
internal barriers to revolution. The lead 
on Serbia catches the particularity of 
the first massive, spontaneous move- 
ment in the Balkans in the shadow of 
the genocide in Bosnia. But Wermuth 
also indicates that the protests’ failure 
so far to confront ethnic cleansing may 
I not be driven by particularities alone. 

Anderson’s essay, related to this ques- 
tion of particular and universal, shows 
that many of Marx’s long-unpublished 
writings have to do with his search for 
multiethnic, multilinear potentialities of 
non-capitalist human self-develop- 
ment— a legacy too precious to ignore 
any longer, when a theoretical void swal- 
lows revolution almost before it can 
identify itself. 

Victor Hart 
New York 

j * * * 


The article on Serbia reminded me of 
Mitch Weerth’s lead article on Mexico 
last year, because you feel like you are 
there. The informative articles on sweat- 
shops, environment, battle with Marx- 
ists, the sisterhood in Hebron, all helps 
to enrich the way we can convey how 
Manrist-Humanism is coming from real 
human beings. 

Sharon Cannery 

Berkeley, California 

* * * 


I found the January-February issue of 
N&L extremely well done. I was espe- 
cially impressed with the in-depth 
analysis of the very complicated situa- 
tion in Bosnia. My congratulation and 
thanks. 

Hungarian dissident from 1956 
Canada 



THE LOGIC OF 
REVOLUTIONARY 
FEMINISM 


The evocation of Meridel LeSueur, “A 
lifetime of ‘ripening’” in the December 
issue, was simply splendid, one of the 
two or three best on her anywhere. I 
met her around 1978. She was a giant, 
in her way. 

Paul Buhle 
New York 

. * * * 


In beginning to read Women’s Liber- 
ation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion by Raya Dunayevskaya, I realized 
that I did not believe in an objective 
truth of freedom. I believe that we are to 
be free but I don’t have the foundation 
for it yet. I have worked in the feminist 
movement since I was 14. Now I’m 20. I 
never wanted to talk about freedom in 
terms of logic because I felt it would be 
too narrow, too concrete. But the more I 
read of these concepts, the more I see 
that freedom must be a concrete, univer- 
sal truth, or else we are constantly going 


to be asking ourselves, “What exactly 
are we fighting for?” 

New Reader 
Memphis 


TOUGH TIMES FOR LABOR 

One of the Detroit newspaper strikers 
wrote in N&L that we need laws against 
hiring replacement workers, and a 
Labor Party “would be important to get 
this kind of legislation.” Relying on the 
law is looking at the problem back- 
wards; if the labor movement were 
strong, we wouldn’t need such a law. 
Strikes used to be won because the 
workers, and sometimes the whole city, 
kept out replacement workers. The great 
union movement of the 1930s forced the 
government to pass labor laws, includ- 
ing the right to unionize, but first work- 
ers organized in spite of laws against it. 
This issue has recently come up for the 
workfare workers in New York who are 
organizing against their terrible 
exploitation. It is illegal for them to form 
unions, but they are trying to do it any- 
way. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 

* * * 

I disagree with the conclusion in the 
Editorial in the last issue that orga- 
nized labor hasn’t spoken out. They 
have spoken out and their message is 
capitulation. We all know Clinton is 
Reagan II and that he forced the Ameri- 
can Airlines pilots back to work, but the 
AFL-CIO said their members are all 
over the map on this issue and we aren’t 
going to take a position. The militancy 
and solidarity in South Korea contrast 
with American workers who are so 
divided between different unions and 
jurisdictions. 

Subscriber 

California 

* * * 

Adam Smith, the “patron saint of free 
enterprise,” is often quoted to support 
giving free reign to the international 
corporations and the co-called free mar- 
ket. Those who are now busy attacking 
the social safety net for the poor should 
be reminded of what else Adam Smith 
has to say in his Wealth of Nations 


more than 200 years ago: “Our mer- 
chants and master-manufacturers com- 
plain of the bad effects of high wages in 
raising the price and thereby lessening 
the sale of their goods both at home and 
abroad. They say nothing about the 
effects of high profits. They are silent 
with regard to the pernicious effects of 
their own gains. They complain only of 
those of other people.” 

He could have been describing the 
arguments of today against raising the 
minimum wage of the poor while corpo- 
rate executives earn hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

Correspondent 
British Columbia 


SUPPORT OUR READERS! 

I have thoroughly enjoyed N&L. It 
brightens our life against what is going 
on around us, since jyisoners are not 
paid and are expected to work eight 
hours a day. This paper has an attitude 
that reunites us with the free world. 
Please thank whoever has supported 
sending me the paper. 

Prisoner 

Texas 

* * * 

As of next month, I will be released. I 
will be able to pay for my sub then and 
will be happy to contribute several donor 
subs. I have not been able to control 
cash up to now. In solidarity! 

Prisoner 

California 

* * * 

Enclosed is a payment for a subscrip- 
tion to N&L for a dear friend who is 
hungry for like-minded people. N&L is 
just the ticket for her. 

Supporter 

Israel 

* * * 

Editor’s note: Though we keep our sub- 
scription prices as affordable as possi- 
ble-only $5 a year!— we maintain a 
donors fund to enable those who cannot 
pay for N&L. Each contribution to the 
donor fund will get N&L into the hands 
of a new reader— send in your contribu- 
tion today! 
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□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 
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Black/Red View 


Biko and today’s South Africa 


by John Alan 


According to recent news reports, there has been pas- 
sionate revival of interest in Stephen Bantu Biko in a 
new generation of South African Blacks. The voluntary 
confessions of five former security policemen revealed 
how they had tortured and murdered him. They are 
asking amnesty from the post-apartheid government’s 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission. 

Although these news reports have not given any 
other reason than the confessions of the apartheid 
regime security officers for the sudden passionate 
remembrances of Biko, one can be quite sure that the 
cause isn’t simply their confessions. Rather this gener- 
ation of Black South Africans are reacting to the “here 
and now” social and economic conditions of South 
Africa. Thus we also find that the details of Biko’s min- 
der have created a controversy over the nature of the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission, i.e., whether it 
“offers any more truth that the lies and alibis always 
told by apartheid-era security officials.” (Chicago Tri- 
bune, Feb.9, 199J) 

To challenge the effectiveness of the Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission, is indeed a challenge to the politi- 
cal policy of Nelson Mandela’s government. Mandela’s 
policy attempts to reconcile all of the inherent contra- 
dictions between race, class and ethnicities in a political 
balancing act without resolving their fundamental con- 
tradictions. 

Although Mandela’s government marks the end of the 
apartheid system of labor in South Africa, Black labor still 
remains the object of capitalist exploitation. The hege- 
monic control, i.e., the organization of production which 
exploits Black labor, still remains in the hands of a white 
minority who have connections with the world market. 

This white minority still lives in isolated luxury in 
their suburbs, while Black masses still live in poverty in 
their old apartheid townships. In reality a truly new 
human society is yet to be created in South Africa and 
this is undoubtedly why Biko is now remembered so 
passionately by a generation of Blacks who were not 
born when he was murdered more than 20 years ago. 

Steve Biko entered the struggle against apartheid at 
the end of the 1960s when he was a young medical stu- 
dent in his early twenties. At that time the South 
African government succeeded in smashing open Black 
opposition to apartheid. Nelson Mandela was impris- 
oned and Robert Sobukwe of the Pan-African Congress 
was banned. For a number of years there was no recog- 
nized leadership. 

At this low point of the movement, Biko projected, 
among Black students, the idea that the source of the 
regeneration of the movement was in the consciousness 
of the Black masses. He firmly believed that Blacks had 
to disconnect their struggle from the politics of white lib- 

Tennessee land grab 

Fayette County, Tenn.— Government funds that 
were supposed to be used to upgrade the schools are 
being spent on roads and housing to attract white peo- 
ple from Memphis-Shelby County area. They are trying 
to get the whites to move into Fayette County and the 
Blacks out. The County Commissioner tried to pass a 
bill that said if you didn’t own five acres of land then 
you can’t build anything on your property. An acre of 
land costs over $35,000. Who can buy five acres who 
works a minimum wage job? It didn’t pass. But after a 
year they can put it on the table again. 

They were rushing to pass this bill and one of the 
Black commissioners asked why. That’s how he caught 
them. Most of the commissioners are not concerned about 
what’s going on. They can almost get anything passed 
they want. There’s not too many people who are going to 
cross Tennessee’s Lieutenant Governor John Wilder. 

Wilder knows what companies are coming. He has pre- 
pared himself to take over all the land. Once Fayette 
County voted against widening Highway 64. But after 
the whites started moving here they knew they wouldn’t 
be able to attract and keep white people if they couldn’t 
keep their high-paying jobs. They invested money in that 
highway so the whites could have a safer and quicker 
way to get back and forth to their jobs in Memphis. 

A lot of the whites keep their $50,000 to $100,000 jobs 
in Memphis and open small businesses in Fayette 
County where they tell their workforce, “All I can afford 
to pay you is $4.25 an hour.” A lot of Blacks who had 
small businesses and built their own buildings were told 
by the county that if they wanted to stay in business 
they had to go through the planning commission and 
upgrade their buildings. They got the permits and the 
licenses and did everything legal and were set to open 
when the county executive, Jim Voss, said: “Y’all better 
not open these places or well have y’all arrested.” 

Now they are boycotting the courthouse and letting 
people know that Jim Voss is pressuring them because 
they are Black people. 

John Wilder owns a lot of land there. He even has his 
own real estate agency. We’ve got a John Wilder in every 
little town. They start out as big farmers, then go into 
real estate, then into politics, and then you got trouble. 

Wilder promised that this would be his last term. A few 
months ago the paper announced he had decided to run 
again. The reason is to keep out the younger independent 
Black people who he doesn’t control. He figures they 
might get past someone else, but they wouldn’t get past 
him. But Wilder can’t last forever. He’s on his way out! 

—Candice 


eralism and must organize themselves separately. He 
was not opposed to real multiracialism but within the 
context of race relations in South Africa it was necessary 
to make “Black consciousness imminent in our own eyes.” 

By this Biko meant that the Black mind had to liberate 
itself from its past indoctrination by “white oriented stan- 
dards” because Blacks have values and standards “which 
are bound to be different from whites simply because 

whites enjoy the privileges 
of which Blacks are 
robbed.” 

For Biko the aim of 
Black consciousness in 
South Africa was to “TO 
BE” its own potential and 
no longer “could we afford 
be led and dominated by 
non-whites.” 

Steve Biko did, indeed, 
work out a concept of self 
emancipation during the 
darkest days of apartheid 
repression which later 
found an expression in the 
Black People’s Convention 
(BPC). He thought that the 
Soweto Revolt was a mani- 
festation of Black consciousness. Thus it’s quite natural 
for a new generation of Black South Africans, who are not 
living in a colorless non-exploitative society, to turn to 
Steve Biko. However, they should ask the question, 
whether self-consciousness alone can create that new soci- 
ety with a human face that Steve Biko was seeking with- 
out the reasoning of a revolutionary philosophy founded 
on activity. 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

toms, or beliefs by Arab elites. And they impress these 
ideas upon the lower class Arabs and non-Arabs alike. 

But who are the Arabs? The Arab elites’ conception of 
race/ethnicity is a paradigm of male and cultural chau- 
vinism. A child by an Arab man and an African woman 
is considered Arab. If this is repeated generation after 
generation, let us say for 1,000 years as in the Sudan, 
then the children will still be considered Arab. No mat- 
ter if they are 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, 1/16, 1/32, 1/64, or 1/1024 
Arab. In the Sudan, they still cling tenaciously to tenu- 
ous Arab descent and culture. 

The paradox is that the so-called Arabs are in fact 
Africans. They are the descendants of over one thou- 
sand years of race mixing between Arabs and Nubas, 
Fur, Dinka, Nuer, Shilluk, Uduk, Ingessana and untold 
numbers of other African tribes. As a result, Sudanese 
run in skin color from tan to black. But an Arab would 
never describe himself as Black. Black is the color of 

abeed, slaves. The equivalent of “n .” If an Arab is 

jet black, he is referred to as “blue.” A little lighter tone 
is called “green.” Next are “brown” and “red.” Then 
finally come the colors “yellow” and “white.” 

Northern Arabs’ racial pride and prejudice “focuses on 
the right [light] brown color of skin.” Tbo light a tone is con- 
sidered a “‘Khawaja’ (European), a Middle Eastern Arab, 
or worse, a Halabi, a Gypsy [is] considered the lowest of 
the light skinned races.” 4 The other extreme is Black, 
referred to as abid (singular), the Arabic word for slave. 

Who are the Sudanese? The Sudan has over 400 eth- 
nic groups. Claims to being an Arab country are obvi- 
ously spurious. The insidious color/caste system prevail- 
ing in Sudan is the result of the slave trade. During the 
1800s the Turko-Egyptians colonized Sudan in order to 
acquire Black slaves. They used the Baggara Arabs as 
raiders against their Black and pagan neighbors. Egyp- 
tians, Syrians and Turks, all lighter and whiter, became 
the middlemen and transporters of slaves. Slave became 
synonymous with “Black.” What present day Sudanese 
Arabs deny is their slave ancestry, which is Black. Ironi- 
cally, an ancestor or relative who- was a free Dinka or 
Nuer is looked upon favorably. 

One million Nuba have been forced into concentration 
camps by the government. These camps represent the 
deadly culmination of 200 years of development of racist 
thought. The camps “translate one of the [Northern 
Sudanese Arab’s] deepest impulses into action. It express- 
es the will of the [Arab Sudanese] people as a whole.” 

The Nuba face genocide because of their support for 
the SPLM/A (Sudan People’s Liberation Movement/ 
Army). They face such extreme violence because of the 
tenacious nature with which they are holding onto their 
own cultures and languages. Many, mainly Christians 
but animists too, refuse to convert to Islam or speak 
Arabic. This is viewed with scorn by Arab Sudanese 
because this is happening in the Nuba mountains, con- 
sidered part of the North. They are also under siege for 
the valuable farmland they occupy. But finally, and 
most horribly, they face genocide because of the black- 
ness of their skins. 

The genocide is not just to wipe out the Blacks of the 
Nuba mountains and the South, but to wipe out the hated 
blackness within the Sudanese Arab self, to cover the 
Black face completely and irrevocably with the Arab mask. 

In Sudan, black is the color of the slave and black is 
becoming the color of death. —Robert Reed 

4. Deng, War of Visions, p. 5. 


Criminal (in)justice 

This is a plea to the public to look into what has been 
coined as the answer to the overcrowding situation that 
the Missouri Department of Corrections (MDOC) claims 
presently exists. On behalf of the inmates within the 
MDOC, I am letting it be known that the MDOC is forc- 
ing inmates to occupy the leased cell space that it has 
acquired within the state of Texas. 

In other words, Missouri is “kidnapping” inmates and 
forcing them to relinquish their personal properties, 
including pending legal actions, clothing, appliances, 
even family ties. This is being done in order to satisfy 
Missouri’s need to shuffle paperwork, and inmates, in 
order to continue to receive federal moneys for the 
MDOC. 

Missouri defines kidnapping in this way: “A person 
commits the crime of kidnapping if he unlawfully 
removes another without his consent from the place 
where he is found or unlawfully confines another with- 
out his consent for a substantial period...” 

The MDOC is also hiding behind the fact that they 
have in place the Interstate Corrections Compact. 
However, what the taxpaying citizens of this state, 
who are footing the bill for Texas, don’t know is that 
within the state statute (or law), it reads: “All inmates 
who may be confined in an institution pursuant to the 
provisions of this compact shall be treated in a reason- 
able and humane manner and shall be treated equally 
with such similar inmates of the receiving state as 
may be confined in the same institution of the sending 
state.” 

The fact of the matter is that inmates from Missouri 
are being denied any legal rights that they had while 
being held here. They are being denied adequate facili- 
ties in Texas. A county jail is not equal to a Correctional 
Center here in Missouri. Being locked up 23 hours per 
day is not equal to being a minimum custody level 
inmate here in Missouri. Not being allowed to practice 
your religious beliefs is not equal to what the Missouri 
inmate has been given, thanks to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion’s First Amendment. 

We inmates are asking for the general public to pose 
these questions to the lawmakers and politicians of the 
state. If any of your loved ones have been affected by 
this, then I am most certain you know that Missouri is 
dead wrong. 

Please question the following individual: Gary Allan, 
Coordinator, Cell Lease Program, Division of Adult 
Institutions, Missouri Department of Corrections, P.O. | 
Box 236, Jefferson City, MO 65102 

Please help! , 

— A Missouri prisoner 


We all know the perils of the criminal justice system. 
Our communities have become consumed by this mon- | 
strous, overwhelming “system.” When will it end? How 
do we stop it? We all become victims, and we sometimes 
fail to understand the system as a whole. When we view 
each part as its own entity, we do not see the cumula- | 
tive connections. 

Here is how it works in San Francisco. The police are 
the initial contact when they arrest you. They take you 
to the Sheriff for housing in jail, and report the charges 
to the District Attorney. The D.A. determines the 
charges to present to the Court. The Municipal Court 
decides how your case will proceed. You can be charged 
with either a misdemeanor or felony. If you should be so 
unlucky as to be charged with a felony, and found guilty 
in the Superior Court, you will ultimately be sentenced 
there. Your sentence could be either probation, or 
prison, or whatever scarce alternative is available. If 
you get probation, you return to the community and 
must report to a probation officer. If you go to prison 
and return to the community you have then been placed 
on parole, and report to your Parole Agent. 

Law enforcement and judiciary, better known as “law 
and order,” have been the basic parts, until now. We 
vote (or don’t vote, as the case may be), on legislation 
that drives the justice “system.” The dynamic of the 
three instead of two, and the resulting “three strikes 
and you’re out,” has added more force to the oppression. 
While it speaks of public safety, we know the system is 
“out-of-order.” 

This is just a brief synopsis of the criminal “just us” 
system. Let us not be confused. This has become the 
new public housing, the new educational system, and 
the new system of non-existent health care. It’s the new 
slavery. 

—Joyce Jams, community activist 
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Roots of Scottish radicalism 


Editorial 


The Very Bastards of Creation: Scottish Interna- 
tional Radicalism, 1707-1995, by James Young (Glas- 
gow: Clydeside Press, 1996) 

At a moment when so many have become disoriented 
by the retrogressive character of our times, it is a 
refreshing experience to encounter a work which argues 
that a new beginning can be made in the revolutionary 
movement by absorbing the greatest accomplishments 
of socialist thinkers and activists who have preceded us. 
This work by James Young addresses this by focusing 
on the nearly forgotten legacy of Scottish radicals who 
embraced a perspective of Scottish nationalism . 

As against the increasingly common view that all 
forms of nationalism are reactionary, Young argues that 
“it remains essential to make distinctions between dif- 
ferent types of nationalism.” And as against those who 
have ignored or belittled those on the Left who advocat- 
ed some form of Scottish nationalism, Young shows that 
in many cases the advocates of Scottish self-determina- 
tion developed a far more radical critique of existing 
society than their English counterparts. 

CLAN COMMUNALISM AND SOCIALISM 

Young begins his biographical study with the 18th 
century, the period of the much-heralded “Scottish 
Enlightenment,” led by figures such as David Hume and 
Adam Smith. Both enthusiastically supported union 
with England and opposed Scottish national self-identi- 
ty. Yet Young shows that the Scottish Enlightenment 
intellectuals’ enthusiasm for English ways was not 
shared by the “lower orders.” 

One intellectual who heard these sentiments from 
below was James Thomson Callendar (1758-1803), who 
combined a defense of Scottish culture and national 
identity with support for the French Revolution. He was 
fiercely opposed to colonialism both at home and over- 
seas, and denounced slavery and the oppression of non- 
white peoples in Africa and Asia. Though nearly forgot- 
ten today, Callendar marks the first of a long fine of fig- 
ures who elicited the radical and progressive content of 
the efforts to resist the destruction of Scotland’s political 
and cultural independence. 


Queer politics and Marxism 

Historically, the “Marxist Left” has had a less than 
noble relationship with the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual 
and Transgender (LGBT) Movements. Despite the 
radical beginnings of gay rights first in the 
Stonewall Riots of 1969, followed soon after by 
groups like the Gay Liberation Front who spoke of 
changing society on revolutionary grounds, and the 
journal Gay Left which called specifically for social- 
ism, “socialist” parties and organizations in the 
mostly heterosexual (or closeted) Left rejected gay 
and lesbian rights as bourgeois. 

In his pamphlet, “With Friends Like These: Marxism 
and Gay Politics,” Simon Edge, a gay British former 
Trotskyist, takes up an historic relationship between 
queer politics and British Marxism. Edge shows how 
in the early years following Stonewall, around the 
same time as the Women’s Liberation Movement was 
beginning, large radical contingents of LGBT activists 
took to the streets demanding freedom. Growing from 
thousands in the early ’70s, to tens of thousands later 
on, to over 100,000 in the ’80s, these movements were 
changing society’s views of sexuality. Still, many call- 
ing themselves Marxist held onto the position homo- 
sexuality was a “bourgeois disease” that will wither 


Young shows that such ideas had deep roots in Scot- 
tish society. “Despite its “backwardness,’” he says, “there 
were strong egalitarian and collective features woven 
into the fabric of Scottish social life.” He quotes W.F. 
Skene as saying back in 1888: “Yet though the conscious 
socialist movement be but a century old, the [Scottish] 
labouring folk all down the ages have clung to commu- 
nist practices and customs, partly the inheritance and 
instinct from the group and clan life of our forefathers 
and partly because the customs were the only barrier to 
poverty; without them, life was impossible.” 

Young’s discussion of this potentially opens up a fasci- 
nating window on Marx’s still-undigested writings on 
technologically underdeveloped societies. Instead of 
advocating the dissolution of traditional communal for- 
mations, in writings such as the Grundrisse and Eth- 
nological Notebooks Marx held that in certain cases 
they could serve as the basis for a socialist future. It is 
therefore unfortunate that Young critiques Marx for 
being insensitive or even racist toward minorities,' by 
way of identifying him with a series of articles written 
by Engels which denounced Scots and others as “unhis- 
toric peoples.” Though Young briefly mentions the very 
different position projected by Marx in his last decade, 
the point gets subsumed by a tendency to treat Marx 
and Engels as one. 

A GLORIOUS HISTORY 

Despite this shortcoming, Young marshals an impres- 
sive historic arsenal to bring to light a series of figures 
for whom the struggle for socialism and national self- 
determination coalesced. We meet Alexander Roger 
(1784-1846), an opponent of the highland clearances 
who also supported the Black slave revolt in Haiti; John 
Murdoch (1818-1903)’, a follower of Henry George who 
opposed attacks on the Scottish peasantry; Alexander 
Robertson (1825-93), a leading socialist and associate of 
Keir Hardie who supported Scottish and Irish national- 
ism; and John MacLean, the leader of the 1919 Clyde- 
side revolt whose'embrace of revolutionary Marxism 
prior to World War I fused with support for Scottish 
national self-determination shortly afterward. 

In discussing these figures as well as others closer to 
our time (such as Lewis Grassic Gibbon, James Barke, 
A.S. Neill and R.F. Mackenzie), Young shows that Scot- 
tish radicals had to combat the chauvinism and insensi- 
tivity of their fellow English socialists just as much as 
the bourgeoisie. He shows that MacLean, for instance, 
fully shared Claude McKay’s critique of the imperialist 
attitudes of the English communists. 

Young’s discussion of MacLean is perhaps the most 
exciting part of the book. But it is also quite sobering, 
for he notes that MacLean struggled to develop his view 
of the inseparability of socialism and Scottish national 
liberation without even knowing of the existence of 
many of his forebears discussed in this book. One won- 
ders what MacLean might have been able to achieve 
had he not had to work out his views in such intellectu- 
al isolation. 

This relates not just to MacLean’s generation, but to 
our own. The task of reconstituting the Idea of revolu- 
tionary socialism for today is simply too awesome to be 
achieved without the fullest internalization of the high- 
points of past freedom struggles and thought. In his 
own way, James Young has performed an admirable 
task in pointing us toward that end. —Peter Hudis 


(Continued from page 1) 

The other 99.9% explains why China is a beacon for 
U.S. capitalists. The $36 billion trade deficit with China 
includes goods from Nike, Fruit of the Loom, and a host 
of other U.S. companies returning home. China’s econo- 
my is ever more export-driven as wages, losing ground 
to inflation, put limits on the domestic market and 
unsold goods pile up. The army of unemployed is mobile 
and 100-million-strong, forced to sell their labor at as 
low as $30 to $50 a month, and disciplined by the state. 

This makes U.S. capitalists partners in the repression 
that China’s rulers have focused on the working class. 
The swiftest and most certain punishment has come 
down on organizers or advocates of unions independent 
of the All China Federation of Trade Unions (ACFTU). 
Dozens of workers who organized autonomous unions in 
Beijing, Shanghai, Hunan province and elsewhere have 
been jailed since the Spring of 1989— those that had 
escaped summary execution. In Shenzhen, largest of the 
export-processing zones, three members of the Workers’ 
Federation, organizing migrant workers in the city’s fac- 
tories, have been held since 1994. 

Workers in many of these foreign-owned factories are 
excluded even from the ACFTU and allowed to be held 
in prison-like conditions of private security. Some facto- 
ries have opposed high turnover by forcing workers to 
post bond or locking them in, even instances of workers 
shot trying to escape. The right to strike had already 
been removed from the constitution back in 1982 after 
dissidents of the Democracy Wall had greeted Deng 
Xiaoping’s return to power with multifaceted debates on 
the conditions of life and labor, democracy and freedom. 

China has attacked the hypocrisy of states weakly crit- 
icizing its human rights record. The U.S. in particular is 
slammed for its racism at home. When its appointees 
repealed 25 laws in the Hong Kong bill of rights in prepa- 
ration for Hong Kong’s return to Chinese control on July 
1, they had only to restore the repressive provisions by 
which Britain had ruled Hong Kong for 150 years. 

Such conditions are brought home in the Presidential 
commission deciding what is not a sweatshop. Garment 
manufacturers on the commission actually got the 
agreement of union representatives that hiring workers 
aged 15, in some cases 14, would not be called child 
labor. They also want to be able to slap a “No Sweat!” 
label on their garments, and escape the stigma of sweat- 
shop production that has hit famous names like The 
Gap, even if they force workers to put in 60-hour weeks, 
and even if they are paying minimum wage in countries 
where that minimum wage is even farther below subsis- 
tence than in the U.S. 

Within China, merciless incarceration has not 
stopped two generations of dissidents from publicly 
challenging the regime, for example forcing Wang Dan 
back to prison and Wang Xizhe to escape the country. A 
new generation is being formed, as in Yiyang, Sichuan, 
where a Feb. 3 rebellion of Uighurs had echoes for 
Americans of the 1992 Los Angeles Rebellion. 

The solidarity that Chinese dissidents need will not 
come from politicians in Washington or a changing of 
the guard in Beijing, but must come from the people 
whose fate is intertwined with that of the Chinese 
masses. Working against the vision of universal mini- 
mum slave-wage labor, the shared vision of Clinton and 
the Republicans, is part of that solidarity. 


Immigrant workers view Ecuador’s crisis 


away with the end of capitalism, while gay rights was 
a bourgeois deviation from the more important “class 
struggle.” 

In the early to mid ’80s when activist groups like Act- 
Up began sprouting up all over the country, and their 
“in your face” attitudes pushed the closet of radical 
activism wide open to LGBT politics, Left parties began 
to change their tune. Dropping the old “bourgeois dis- 
ease” rap, Left parties began to make it clear that they 
opposed homophobia and gay bashing, then developed 
claims that Marxism was the true historic torch-holder 
for gay and lesbian rights. 

Citing the Russian Revolution as the one true libera- 
tor of homosexuals because the Bolsheviks eliminated 
the Tsarist laws against homosexual sex, several Trot- 
skyist groups like Britain’s SWP suddenly began to lay 
claim to the history of gay rights, chiding gay theorists 
for ignoring their “Marxist beginnings.” 

Though the truth of what really happened regarding 
gay rights in the period following the Russian Revolu- 
tion is muddled by conflicting and scattered records, 
what can be said for sure is that the Trotskyist move- 
ment which had previously denied gay rights as any- 
thing but a diversion were now suddenly laying claim to 
its history, evidently to recruit radical queers out of the 
LGBT movement and into the “class struggle.” 

After his cutting analysis, Edge advises that revolu- 
tionary queers leave the Left parties and radicalize the 
queer movements instead. As a Marxist-Humanist, I 
agree with Edge’s critique of Post-Marx Marxism’s 
treatment of revolutionary subjects, however I wouldn’t 
advise a retreat from Marxism altogether. Rather, a col- 
lective effort to root out and develop the new revolution- 
ary ideas coming from queers involved in all freedom 
struggles may be the most vital activity which can 
assure us that the transformation of society will not set- 
tle for the recreation of a heterosexist world. 

—Julia Jones 


“All three ‘presidents’ belong to the same ruling class, 
and none of them will do anything for the masses of peo- 
ple, who are getting poorer and poorer,” agreed a group 
of Ecuadoran workers in the U.S. They were discussing 
the comic opera going on at home. 

The press here in the U.S. concentrated on the drama 
of Ecuador’s Congress removing elected President 
Abdala Bucaram on phony grounds of “mental incapaci- 
ty” and electing one of their own congressmen in his 
place. Meanwhile Vice President Rosalia Arteaga 
asserted her constitutional right to succeed to the presi- 
dency, so that for a few days Ecuador had three people 
claiming to be president. 

But the real drama was the mass strikes and demon- 
strations against Bucaram’s policies that precipitated 
Congress’ action. On Feb. 5, 2.2 million people— a full 
fifth of the population— were in the streets protesting 
the government’s economic policies and corruption. 
There was a general strike of workers, and housewives 
beat on pots. The date had been set by the Patriotic 
Front, a coalition of labor unions, indigenous organiza- 
tions and others. It was one of the largest strikes in the 
history of the country, and the largest in 50 years. 

“Bucaram and Congress have no shame— they are all 
thieves,” one worker here explained. “All of them are 
privatizing industry and giving it to their friends, like 
in Peru. Now all they want to do is silence the masses. 
They take and take from the people.” 

Bucaram took office just six months ago after having 
campaigned as a “populist” who opposed the oligarchy 
and promised to end neo-liberal policies. But as soon as 
he was elected, he acted just like his predecessors, mov- 
ing to weaken labor laws and raise prices of consumer 
goods. Recent huge increases in cooking gas, electricity, 
telephone and public transportation caused the weeks of 
demonstrations that led to his removal by Congress 
Feb. 6. 

In addition to strikes, students and peasants demon- 


strated all over the country. High school girls marched 
on Congress and threatened to sit in, forcing the 
removal of the Minister of Education. At least one 18- 
year old was killed in the demonstrations. 

The discussants here agreed that the previous presi- 
dent had trouble from the workers and students too, so 
he started a war with Peru and that got everyone to 
stop demonstrating against him. “Bucaram tried to dis- 
tract people from their hunger by paying a famous 
Argentine soccer player a million dollars to come play 
for Ecuador,” one worker said, “but that only made the 
poor people madder.” 

“Each of the ‘presidents’ says the other one is a dicta- 
tor,” another worker said, “but this time the masses 
spoke— from their hunger.” 


y/ A paper that is not just ’for' workers but 
by the workers, that aims to be a weapon 
in the class struggle... not only as readers, 
but writers, editors, distributors, 
financiers. It must be their weapon, and 
their total outlook in opposition to that of 
the capitalists, the labor bureaucrats, thfe 
planners, the leaders, totally theirs and 
interested in everything/' 

-RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
News and Letters Committees founding 
conference, 1 955 
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Environmental radicals fight Clinton’s ecology double-talk 

(Continued from page 1) 


When angry citizens confronted Memphis Mayor 
W.W. Herenton about the Perma-Fix plant, he failed to 
placate them with words against environmental racism. 
Not even the mayor’s lip service, however, can hold a 
candle to the artistry of the Clinton-Gore administra- 
tion. One of Clinton’s first acts in office was to sign an 
executive order that he proclaimed would guarantee 
environmental justice in all the dealings of his adminis- 
tration. His agencies have ignored it ever since. 

‘BROWNFIELDS’ SHELL GAME 

There is no clearer example than the Environmental 
Protection Agency’s (EPA) Brownfields Initiative, whose 
ostensible aim is to help poor urban areas by encourag- 
ing “redevelopment” of “brownfields,” conta- 
minated industrial and commercial sites no 
longer in operation. They are disproportion- 
ately in areas populated by people of color 
and the poor. 

The EPA’s approach is selective deregula- 
tion. It removed 25,000 sites from the list of 
38,000 brownfields it was tracking, then 
proposed “adjustments in enforcement”— in 
other words, a double standard for 
cleanup— so that developers wouldn’t be 
scared away by the costs of cleanup. 

Environmental justice activists were furi- 
ous that the EPA didn’t follow Clinton’s 
executive order by making a place for 
activists and residents of impacted commu- 
nities in the discussions and decisions. 

Instead, it foisted on them an initiative 
catering to" developers and bankers. Nevertheless, there 
is a danger of environmental justice activists being co- 
opted as “representatives” in “development” projects. 
Some activists are attracted to the initiative, since par- 
tial cleanup seems better than no cleanup and no eco- 
nomic development. 

Whatever adjustments the EPA makes now to 
give an appearance of community representa- 
tion, it will not change the basic fact that the 
Brownfields Initiative is a substitute for doing a 
full cleanup in poor areas. Once again, communi- 
ty health is sacrificed at the altar of economic 
development. 

Environmental justice faces a contradiction between 
the need for jobs to live and the fact that these jobs are 
killing us in various ways. In challenging this dilemma, 
these struggles implicitly raise a question involving the 
depth of social transformation needed: What kind of 
labor should a human being do? 

Nothing shocked the environmental movement more 
than Clinton’s signing of the 1995 Salvage Logging 
Rider, allowing the Forest Service to doom national 
forests to logging while suspending all environmental 
laws and the public’s right to challenge it in court. Clin- 
ton later called it a “mistake,” and Gore thundered they 
would stop bad logging sales, but the administration 
never used the legal powers it has to block the sales, not 
even in the most egregious cases. 

The Salvage Rider sparked new activity from 
Arkansas to Alaska, and especially in the Pacific North- 
west. Dozens of protests were held in many states, with 
over 2,000 people arrested. Ancient Forest Week, with 
over 50 events nationally, was followed by a week of 
protest at Enola Hill, Ore., organized mainly by Native 
Americans who set up a Peace Camp to protect this 
mountain they hold sacred. The revolt includes what 
participants call a “direct action uprising” involving 
actual blockades to prevent or delay logging. (See 
“Defending the Forest,” page 11.) 

NEW QUESTIONING 

The Salvage Rider exposed divisions within the move- 
ment as well. Over the opposition of Sierra Club lead- 
ers, its membership passed by a 2-1 margin the Zero 
Cut policy calling for a halt to logging on public lands. 
And a storm erupted in 1996 when several national 
environmental groups endorsed Clinton. While opposed 
to Bob Dole, who threatened to complete what the 
Republican Congress could not, many environmentalists 
were disgusted by the support offered Clinton-Gore 
without one word of criticism. 

Many rank-and-file members of the mainstream 
groups are fed up with old approaches that sow 
endless compromises: forming “partnerships” 
with corporations that greenwash their images; 
flirting with free-market “solutions” such as 
saleable pollution allowances; spending millions 
of dollars to support a few Democratic candi- 
dates. Moreover, even when successful in their 
narrow aims, the environmental laws of the past 
30 years have not stopped capitalism’s basic 
momentum, pointed out 130 years ago by Karl 
Marx: “Capitalist production, therefore, develops 
technology-only by sapping the original sources 
of all wealth— the soil and the laborer.” 

Today’s new car may have cleaner emissions than one 
of the 1960s, but global warming is underway with vast, 
unclear consequences and no end in sight. We may have 
vanquished flaming rivers, but extinctions continue 
apace as habitat is destroyed by logging, road-building 
and suburban sprawl. 

This is not to say the reforms achieved are useless, 
dut some of the more radical in the movement have 
concluded that “the regulatory system serves the inter- 
ests of the corporate polluters because it is a system 


they define. [It] will NEVER bring toxic technologies 
under control” (Dec. 19, 1996, Rachel’s Environment 
and Health Weekly). 

Clearly, the fact that the ecology movement generally 
does not speak the language of revolution does not 
exclude important openings for dialogue. The Earth 
First! Journal (EFJ) recently contained a debate over 
whether to advocate radical reforms of corporations (as “a 
tactic”) or to raise the banner of abolishing “the system.” 

One of the most serious barriers is one that has 
always plagued the ecology movement: the pull to rely 
on activity alone. Matthew Haun expressed this atti- 
tude in a letter to EFJ: “Do you want an Earth First! 
theory? Here it is: No plan, no theory, no society is going 
to work if the biosphere is, not intact. That doesn’t 


answer any questions about what the good society 
should be, but it’s enough to take action. Now.” 

The implication is that militance and will alone 
can solve the problem. In an age when revolutions 
have transformed into their opposite, into totalitar- 
ian state-capitalism, it should be clear that discard- 
ing theory is a road to failure. The position that 
eco-militants are through with revolution evades 
the need to abolish the capitalist system that devel- 
ops only by destroying nature and humanity. 

Eco-radicals often reject Marx’s Humanism, not 
acknowledging his fierce critiques of capitalism’s 
destructiveness to nature. Instead they wrongly claim 
he uncritically celebrated technological progress. In 
this, today’s movement has bowed to post-Marx Marx- 
ism’s perversion of Marx’s Marxism into an ideology of 
rapid industrialization in Russia, China and so on. They 
thus deprive themselves of his analysis of capitalism’s 
“exploitation and squandering of the powers of the 
earth”— and of how to transcend it. 

Yet is it not the momentum of capital as seen today— 
its drive to commodify every aspect of life— that has 
helped open up new dimensions of the ecology movement 
met by revolt against its all-embracing oppressiveness? 
Even life itself, in the forms of the gene and of the genet- 
ically engineered species, has become a commodity. 

The opposite to this “system of universal exploitation 
of natural and human qualities” (as Marx put it) is the 
multidimensionality of the revolt that characterizes 
today’s environmental movement, and the many forms 
of the participants’ quest for universality— their drive to 
be whole human beings no longer alienated from 
nature. That is what underlies the search for alterna- 
tives. What has been missing is projection of an alterna- 
tive that develops that liberatory universality into a 
comprehensive vision of transcending capitalism and its 
alienating culture. Other ideologies lie in wait that 
would stunt the movement’s self-development. 

GREEN POWER WITHOUT RED 

One of the many alternatives being tested is the polit- 
ical organization called the Greens. So widespread is 
the growing sense that both main parties are a dead 
weight that a presidential campaign in which Ralph 
Nader was drafted (but hardly ran) under the Green 
banner garnered over 4% of the vote in Oregon, 3.5% in 
California, and close to 3% in Hawaii and Washington. 
Greens also did well in a number of local races. 

At the same time many activists are aware that the 
German Greens, who started out declaring themselves a 
“non-party movement,” later capitulated to parliamen- 
tarianism. Nor are the U.S. Greens free from contradic- 
tions. While they oppose corporate exploitation, they 
have not articulated an explicit challenge to capitalism. 

Their call for a “community-based economic system” 
with “true-cost pricing” begs the question of how an eco- 
nomic system based on the law of value can avoid what 
Marx showed to be its consequence: the law of surplus- 
value, or exploitation. Debates are going on within the 
Greens over whether to dissociate themselves from 
socialism or to address the links of the economic system 
and the environment. 

Some are becoming disaffected with supposed solu- 
tions of building an alternative society next to the exist- 
ing one. A certain segment of the environmental move- 
ment has long been attracted to that approach, which 
cuts itself off from the grassroots urban Black, Latino 
and working-class struggles. Linked to that is a seg- 
ment following Murray Bookchin, who advocates build- 
ing an alternative power structure based on rewriting 
municipal charters, as if that would not be crushed if it 
ever managed to impinge on the power of the capitalists 
and their state. 

Either kind of “building the new society” is subject to 
the warning Marx and Engels issued in the Communist 


Manifesto about Utopians who want to build socialism 
in isolation from the movements of the masses. They 
hold fast to their own blueprints for reorganizing society 
and “therefore violently oppose all political action on the 
part of the working class.” Bookchin, for instance, wrote 
that “workers’ movements of all kinds are today becom- 
ing mute or irascibly ‘perverted’” (The Modern Crisis). 

Some movement away from a utopian approach may 
be reflected in what an Oregonian active in Native 
American solidarity and forest defense told N&L: 

“Some in Earth First! think they’re in a battle 
with the rest of society [but] Earth First! is evolving 
the idea that you can’t just be out there on a self- 
righteous platform. People are just going to be reac- 
tive. Corporations manipulate that. They pit work- 
ers against environmentalists. A lot of environmen- 
talists have come to realize we’ve got to start build- 
ing some bridges with people who have similar 
interests against those who would just destroy us 
all for the sake of maximizing profits on a short- 
term basis.” 

If some tendencies are approaching, or trying to 
develop, a perspective that accents the need for capital- 
ism’s total uprooting, another question arises: Are they 
living up to the challenge posed by the movement’s very 
diversity? That is, at a moment when new inner city 
environmental movements are arising, do they relate to 
these movements, grasping them both as force and as 
reason? Is there a consciousness, not only of the mili- 
tant character of grassroots environmental struggles of 
people of color but of the ideas implicit in those strug- 
gles that question the very nature of labor and human 
relations in this society? What is needed is the kind of 
total perspective for which each sector of the environ- 
mental movement hungers in its own way. 

The overriding point here is that the ideological 
situation in the environmental movement is very 
fluid and open. A variety of people are question- 
ing old approaches and seeking new paths. What 
is urgent is to continue the intense activities and 
at the same time to have a vigorous exchange of 
ideas that does not shy away from revolutionary 
ideas and liberatory philosophy. 

For the three key links of the different strands of this 
diverse movement are the pervasiveness of capitalism’s 
ecological impact, the diffusion of an environmental con- 
sciousness to all layers of the population and the under- 
lying quest for universality of all the forces of revolt in 
this alienated, exploitative land. Let us build on the 
rethinking in the movement and help it release the full 
potential 6f the underlying drive for a total, revolution- 
ary, humanist solution. 

Mayans light logging 

Punta Gorda t Belize— On my third visit to the 
tiny Central American country of Belize, I am dismayed 
to learn the government has finally sold enough conces- 
sions to logging companies that total devastation of the 
Mayan communal lands is now possible. The latest con-, 
cession, sold to Malaysan timber giant Atlantic Indus- 
tries, covers an area of rainforest occupied by half the 
country’s Mayan population. Geographically the conces- 
sions extend beyond the communal lands and threaten 
the survival of the greater rainforest as well. 

Located on the lower Yucatan peninsula on the 
Caribbean Sea, Belize is home to roughly 200,000 peo- 
ple primarily of East Indian and African descent. Of the 
nation’s 14,000 indigenous people, i0,000 live among 34 
Mayan villages in the nation’s southernmost quarter, 
the Toledo district. Most of the rest are more or less 
assimilated and live in northern Belize. 

The self-governance of the southern Maya people can 
be seen in the tradition of democratically electing an 
alcalde (mayor) in each village and in the formation of 
organizations like the Toledo Alcaldes Association (TAA) 
and the Toledo Maya Cultural Council (TMCC). Accord- 
ing to Julian Cho, chairman of TMCC, the government 
never consulted any of the Mayan organizations about 
the logging concessions. Such arrogance comes as no 
surprise to Cho who noted the Maya have no rights to 
public land that hold sway over “national interests.” 
Nor could he think of one Mayan person who owned pri- 
vate property. And although they have suffrage in gov- 
ernment sanctioned elections, at 7% of the population 
the Mayans are not the most imposing voting bloc. 

But the government is not completely at ease. Lucio 
Bol, a Mayan tour guide who works out of Toledo’s prin- 
cipal town, Punta Gorda, stated bluntly, “The govern- 
ment is afraid of us.” Mayan people often manage to 
anticipate a logging action and show up in force before 
loggers arrive, no mean feat when one considers that in 
addition to Altantic Industries there are fifteen other 
concession holders. Currently the major direct action is 
seizure of a two-mile section of the Southern Highway 
(actually a dirt and gravel road) where the big logging 
companies want to begin construction of a modern 
superhighway able to accommodate heavy equipment 
and freight trucks. 

So far the resistance has been nonviolent. There have 
been demonstrations in Punta Gorda, and Julian Cho is 
in the process of coordinating a massive march on Bel- 
mopan, the nation’s capital. But then there’s Lucio Bol 
who warns that the Mayan are prepared for confronta- 
tion, though that is not their goal. “We are a peaceful 
people,” he observes softly, “but look at what happened 
in Guatemala and Chiapas.” 

— David M. 
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for freedom 

into their own hands is clearly unacceptable to the 
imperialist powers— the U.S. as well as China, SLORC’s 
biggest supporter and source of arms. 

Since gaining its independence from Britain in 1948, 
the Burmese people have seen its leaders try to chart an 
independent path in the world while at the same time 
keeping power from the workers and peasants. Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Nov. 13, 1961 Weekly Political Letter 
“Israel, Burma, Outer Mongolia and the Cold War” 
details the efforts of the leader U Nu to negotiate the 
attractions of Russia, the U.S. and China. The civilian 
U Nu lost power to General Ne Win in the 1962 coup. 
Ne Win’s tactic was to isolate Burma from outside influ- 
ences, but since coming to power in 1988, SLORC has 
attempted to open up the country while maintaining 
domestic repression. 

In addition to the urban repression of the students 
and the NLD, the government has kept up its grip on 
the countryside. The Karen National Union continues a 
war for self determination for the Karen people it has 
waged since independence from the British. Armed 
groups representing other national minorities have 
been forced to sign agreements with the government. 

The history of the people of Burma has been one of 
ongoing struggle— against colonialism, against Japanese 
occupation and against the oppression of its own ruling 
class. Students, from as early as the founding of the Ran- 
goon University Students’ Union in 1931, have always 
been in the forefront. Their opposition to the military 
regimes since 1962 has had an explicitly revolutionary 
character, one that, like that of the students of Tianan- 
men Square, for whom the Burmese students expressed 
solidarity, has had to contend with devastating state 
repression. Perhaps now we are beginning to see this 
character resurface. Aung San Suu Kyi has been cautious 
in expressing direct sympathy for the students, but their 
activity may signal a new stage of revolt against the gov- 
ernment which the NLD may have to face. 

Revolution is always a matter of life or death for 
humanity, and the people of Burma desperately need a 
revolution in order to chart their own path to lives of 
freedom. Only time will tell if the Burmese masses will 
surpass both the near-revolution of 1988 and the half- 
revolutions which countries like the Philippines and 
South Africa have undergone. 

Activists confront assault on environment, pollution 

South Prescott protest 

Oakland, Cal.— On Jan. 28 about 30 Oakland resi- 
dents, donning paper skull and crossbones patches, filed 
I', into city council chambers after marching and chanting 
j in front of city hall for an hour. At issue was the pres- 
' ence of the carcinogen vinyl chloride in South Prescott, 
a low-income Black and Latino neighborhood in West 
Oakland. 

i Community pressure forced the California Dept, of 
Transportation (CalTrans) to stop freeway construction 
work at the site of an abandoned chemical plant where 
vinyl chloride was discovered in 1989. 

Several months ago the State Dept, of Tbxic Sustance 
, Control (SDTC) ordered the halt so it could look into the 
matter. Over the Christmas holidays the SDTC decided 
that property owners Southern Pacific and Union Pacific 
need not remove the vinyl chloride since the land in ques- 
tion is zoned for industrial rather than residential use. 

However, as South Prescott locals point out, the cont- 
aminated site is only across the street from a residential 
zone and the chemical has been found in groundwater. 

Addressing the probability that there was leakage into 
the larger area, a representative of the Women’s Cancer 
: Resource Center told the city council of studies showing 
that cancer rates in West Oakland are higher than in 
North Richmond, a Black and Southeast Asian commu- 
nity 11 miles away notorious for toxic air and ground 
pollution. 

The charge of environmental racism gained more 
credibility when a West Oakland man reminded the 
council that a similar situation in the nearby city of San 
Leandro resulted in the state suing a private firm for 
$14 million and then making it clean up toxic waste in a 
white neighborhood. He noted that in the present case 
South Prescott couldn’t even get the city on its side as 
Oakland police went out in full force to “protect” Cal- 
Trans workers when construction resumed just before 
Christmas. — David M. 


No Ward Valley dump 

Los Angeles— There was an emergency meeting 
called at the end of January at Needles, Cal. to demon- 
strate against U.S. Ecology, a private corporation with 
an atrocious record of leaking nuclear and hazardous 
dumps across the country. Public comments against the 
dump site were given to the Southwest Compact Com- 
mission, a committee of seven members appointed by 
Governor Wilson and the governors of Arizona and 
North and South Dakota. 

Though there were stirring testimonies against the 
dump given by young and elderly Indians and whites, 
the question is did their words fall on deaf ears made so 
by money interests? There were also two days of infor- 
mation output, discussions and dialogs between the var- 
ious peace and ecology group members and the five local 


Indian tribes who have resisted the opening of the 
dump for ten years. 

The emergency call was in response to Governor Wil- 
son’s letters to the Department of Interior (DOI) and 
Senator Feinstein, stating that a lawsuit will be filed to 
force DOI to transfer Ward Valley to California and also 
have the feds remove our encampment from the site. 
These are legal maneuvers which if successful will 
hopefully result in massive civil disobedience. 

Seventeen states have applied to dump their nuclear 
wastes in Ward Valley. As access to Ward Valley is via 
Highway 40 and there were three truck accidents 
between Jan. 19-26 on Highway 40 near Needles, the 
issue of the safety of transporting nuclear waste 
becomes paramount. 

Millions of southern Californians, Arizonans, Mexi- 
cans and many farms get their drinking water from the 
Colorado River (18 miles from Ward Valley). Cancer 
causing nuclear waste would reach the river via an 
aquifer directly below the proposed dump site. 

A spring gathering is called for at Ward Valley on 
April 25-27. Call Save Ward Valley for information at 
(619) 326-6267. 

—Activist 

Defending the forest 

Warner Creek, Ore. — We see ourselves as one fin- 
ger in a fist: our struggle is linked to the struggles of all 
people fighting corporate exploitation and fighting to 
control our own communities and land, from the Zap- 
atistas’ struggle in Mexico to animal rights. I’m active in 
all kinds of social justice. It really affects everything we 
do. My heart is in the forests. 

In the last 10 or 15 years there’s been a great push by 
corporations to eat up the last old growth forests in the 
Northwest. The Salvage Logging Rider, passed by Con- 
gress and signed by “Clearcut” Clinton in 1995, allowed 
corporations to go in and log forests without any citizen 
input on how and where logging was done in public 
lands. It spurred a lot of dissent and anger among ordi- 
nary people, which is a new thing. 

Since then there’s been what we call a big direct 
action uprising in the Northwest. We of the Earth First! 
direct action community are not interested in compro- 
mise. We value the earth and biodiversity and oppose 
corporate greed. The mainstream environmental people 
only come along part way, but it’s been people from all 
different levels working together, radical to main- 
stream. Native Americans have been making a lot of 
connections with forest activists. We have a huge 
amount in common. They’ve helped inspire us and keep 
us motivated. 

In the Warner Creek area near Eugene, Ore., there 
was a forest fire and it was proved arson. The U.S. For- 
est Service immediately put the land up for sale for log- 
ging. They claimed the damaged and dead trees were a 
threat to forest health. But fire is a natural part of the 


ecosystem. We won a permanent injunction against the 
sale in Spring 1995. Right after that the Salvage Log- 
ging Rider was passed. It nullified years of struggle, 
opening up the forest again to logging and leaving us no 
recourse. People were really furious. 

When there’s logging of a public forest, they close it to 
the public. They say it’s for public safety, even when 
there’s no logging going on yet. Its actual purpose is to 
keep activists away from the logging sites. Right away 
people started blSckading roads into forests. 

A blockade would begin with one person making a 
trench in the road and chaining herself or himself there. 
At Warner Creek it lasted 11 months and grew every 
day. People stayed for the whole winter with eight-foot 
snow drifts. They built a camp with a stockade, watch- 
tower, etc. People built a community of resistance right 
there in the middle of the war zone and called it Casca- 
dia Free State. Cascadia is our name for the bioregion. 

It was the summer of free states. In south Oregon at 
the China Left timber sale was the Sucker Creek Free 
State. In Idaho was the Wild Rockies Free State. All 
three blockades were busted in the same week by Forest 
Service agents brought in from states all over the West. 
In the end the Warner Creek timber sale was cancelled. 

—Participant 
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NEW YORK 

P.O. Box 196 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10163 
212 663 3631 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 2:30 p.m. 

(Call for meeting times) 
Washington Square Church 
1 33 W. 4th St. (Parish House 
parlor), Manhattan 


59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago. IL 60605 
Phone 312 663 0839 
Fax 312 663 9069 
Email nandl@igc.apc.org 
Meetings 
Call for information 


P.O. Box 27205 
Detroit MI 48227 
MEETINGS 
Thursdays, 7 p.m. 
Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 

LOS ANGELES 

PO Box 29194 
Los Angeles, CA 90229 
' 213 960 5607 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 

Echo Park United 
Methodist Church 
1 226 N. Alvarado 
(North of Sunset, side door) 


P.O. Box 3345 
Oakland, Ca 94609 
510 658 1448 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 
2015 Center St. (at Milvia) 
Berkeley 


1 725B Madison Ave. #59 
Memphis, TN 38104 
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by Kevin Michaels 

One of the few high points of the retrogressive 1980s 
was the attempt by the people of Burma to rid them- 
selves of the brutal military regime they have been sub- 
ject to since a coup in 1962. Students played a leading 
role in the movement , encouraging workers and mem- 
I bers of Burma’s national minorities, which make up 
40% of the country’s population, to come together in a 
near-revolution on Aug. 8, 1988 (see 
“Burmese masses struggle to uproot ruling 
military regime,” News & Letters, October 
1988) . 

The government crushed the uprising, 
murdering three thousand in the ensuing 
reaction. Since 1988, a circle of officers 
called the State Law and Order Restoration 
Council (SLORC) has run the country. 

Forced labor, corruption and political arrests 
have been only some of the features of 
SLORC rule. 

In the, aftermath of the uprising schools 
were closed, student organizations were 
banned and activists were jailed. Many stu- 
dents went underground, traveling to the 
countryside to join guerrillas fighting the 
government. The revolutionary creativity of 
a generation was forced to submerge itself 
under the government’s authoritarian rule. 

But that creativity has manifested itself 
recently, forcing us to look at Burma and its freedom 
movement. An event in October of last year in which 
three students were beaten by police after an argument 
in a cafe touched off latent dissatisfation with the 
authorities. Protests followed and by early December, 
indignation at police conduct turned into organized 
demonstrations demanding the release of arrested stu- 
dents and for the re-formation of an independent stu- 
dent union. Several marches were held in which stu- 
dents carried signs which read “We want freedom.” 

Reaction from the government, which doubtless 
remembers that the 1988 events originated in student 
protest, has been to temporarily close universities and 
carry out mass arrests. But if the reaction seems to have 
been relatively restrained, perhaps it is because of the 


Burma’s fight 

course of development of popular opposition since 1988, 
that is, the growth of Aung San Suu Kyi’s reformist 
party, the National League for Democracy (NLD). 

San Suu Kyi’s persistence has garnered her a world- 
wide reputation as leader in the resistance to the mili- 
tary’s rule. Since 1988, hundreds of NLD members have 
been harassed, arrested and disappeared. Substantial 
NLD parliamentary victories in a 1990 election were 
annulled by the government and San Suu Kyi, who won 

a Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1991, herself 
underwent a six-year- 
long house arrest 
which was only lifted 
in 1995. 

International criti- 
cism of the repression 
has stymied SLORC’s 
efforts to reverse the 
longstanding govern- 
ment-imposed isola- 
tion and open up the 
country to tourism 
and foreign invest- 
ment. Negotiations 
are underway for 
Burma’s admission to 
the Association of 
South East Asia 
Nations, the regional 
trade and defense organization and SLORC is eager for 
the strategic weight membership will provide. But 
activists have called for increased isolation for Burma, 
arguing for divestment tactics similar to those employed 
against apartheid-era South Africa. Corporations with 
large investments in Burma, like the U.S. oil giant Uno- 
cal, however, counter with “constructive engagement” 
schemes. 

Those corporations, and their governments, have 
much to fear from the aspirations for freedom of the 
Burmese people and the country’s ethnic minorities, 
which make up 40% of the population. Burma borders 
India, China and Thailand and is viewed by the West as 
a heretofore impenetrated Asian market. The prospect 
of the Burmese masses taking the fate of their country 



Burmese students in Tokyo protest outside their 
country’s embassy in December. 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Hblmes 

From Serbia to Bulgaria to Albania, we are witness- 
ing in the Balkans a wave of pro-democracy movements 
not seen since 1989. Yet 1997 is not 1989, and the con- 
tradictions today are far deeper, most notably in the 
failure by Serbian democrats to confront the genocide in 
Bosnia. 

In February, Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic 
bowed to nearly three months of mass protests, finally 
agreeing to abide by last fall’s elections in which mem- 
bers of the Zajedno (Together) coalition won control of 
the country’s 14 largest cities. While Zajedno and its 
student allies were able to mobilize tens of thousands 
daily since November, with especially the students 
using some very creative forms of protest, at no time did 
the working people come out en masse to join them, as 
happened in East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Roma- 
nia in 1989. 

Instead, the opposition’s partial victory came after 
Some elements of the military and the ruling Socialist 

South African amnesty 

The police who killed Steve Biko have been flushed 
out 20 years later by the promise of amnesty by South 
Africa’s “Truth and Reconciliation Commission.” At least 
five former police officers have come forward and 
claimed responsibility for the torture and beatings 
which caused Steve Biko to die. 

By September 1977, when he was murdered, Biko 
was the eloquent leader and theorist of the Black Con- 
sciousness Movement (BCM) which was charting a new 
course in the struggle against apartheid and for free- 
dom. The BCM was even more hated and feared by the 
apartheid regime than the ANC, particularly because 
the ideas of Black Consciousness appealed so much to 
the youth following the 1976 Soweto uprising. 

The Commission has released information indicating 
that the killers of nine other prominent anti-apartheid 
activists have petitioned for amnesty. The family of Biko 
and many others who oppose the granting of amnesty 
reportedly will seek to prosecute the killers. There 
never was any doubt at the time of Biko’s death that the 
agents of apartheid had murdered him. Twenty years 
after, in post-apartheid South Africa, they are intent on 
getting away with it. 

Guatemalan accord 

The “Accord for a Firm and Lasting Peace,” signed at 
the end of December between the Guatemalan govern- 
ment and leaders of the Guatemalan National Revolu- 
tionary Unity (URNG) guerrilla army, is riddled with 
questions. It was preceded by an amnesty law passed in 
mid-December which “extinguishes criminal responsi- 
bility for acts of murder, torture and disappearance 
during Guatemala’s 37-year civil war. » 

Many thousands of indigenous civilians were killed 
and they had been outspoken in opposing the peace 
terms. Genara Lopez, a woman and indigenous leader 
whose brother was killed said, “There can be no real 
peace without justice, and this is an illegitimate act and 
a huge injustice. We must punish the murderers who 
massacred so many people.” Rigoberta Menchu opposes 
the amnesty law, the basis of the peace accords: “I am 
against a general amnesty. I think peace without justice 
is only a symbolic peace.” 

The URNG is now a tiny guerrilla force; they have 
stated they will transform themselves into a political 
party. It is clear they do not speak for the masses who 
oppose the amnesty. The contradictions within 
Guatemala have been politically salved but in no way 
actually solved. 
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(ex-Communist) Party tacitly supported them. Crucially, 
in the days before Milosevic gave in, the powerful and 
reactionary Serbian Orthodox Church hierarchy had 
come out very publicly against Milosevic. 

The limits of the Serbian democratic movement with 
regard to Bosnia can perhaps be seen best not by quot- 
ing its two ultra-nationalist leaders Zoran Djindjic or 
Vuk Draskovic, but in a statement By Vesna Pesic, who 
of the three Zajedno leaders has done the most to 
oppose Serbian chauvinism. 


Asked by a reporter about the notorious Srebrenica 
massacre of 1995, in which over 10,000 were killed by 
Serb militias, she responded evasively: “But even that’s 



Albanians protest ripoff pyramid schemes. 


Zairian rebels advance 

As we go to press, Alliance of Democratic Forces 
rebels have been closing in on Kisangani, Zaire’s second 
largest city. Kisangani is full of recently hired merce- 
naries, some of them Serb war criminals fresh from 
Bosnia, and massive amounts of military equipment, 
including fighter jets sent from Yugoslavia which are 
making bombing runs against the rebels. 

What is almost missing is the Zairian army itself, 
whose role so far in this war has been to flee as soon as 
the rebels approach, pillaging and looting as it goes, 
thus turning ever more people to the rebel cause. This 
recently happened in Kisangani. The only real fight the 
rebels have encountered so far has been from pockets of 
the former Rwandan army and militia, who were driven 
out of their own country by the Rwanda Patriotic Front 
after carrying out the 1994 genocide against Tutsi and 
non-racist Hutu. 

It would be a delicious irony indeed if some Serb war 
criminals, the sort NATO claims it can’t find under its 
very nose in Bosnia, were to be captured by African lib- 
eration fighters and turned over to the Hague Tribunal 
on genocide for prosecution. 

Zaire’s President Mobutu Sese Seko has been 
rebuffed by Morocco and Egypt, which sent 
troops to bail him out in 1977-78. One possibility 
now on the horizon is that mass uprisings will 
take place in Kisangani, Lubumbashi, or other 
large cities, even before the rebels get there. 

Mobutu has long survived by stoking ethnic hatred, 
whether against Tutsi or against natives of Kasai 
(Patrice Lumumba’s birthplace). Thousands have been 
attacked in these pogroms organized from the top, 
including those against Tutsi in Kinshasa last fall. 

But that type of ethnic chauvinism seems for the 
moment to be fading, as the Zairian masses sense the 
approach of the post-Mobutu order. So far, however, the 
rebels, who are backed by the Rwandan and Ugandan 
governments, and who are headed hy an old leftist from 
the 1960s generation, Laurent Kabila, have not said 
much about their perspectives for the future. 


not clear. After all that digging, what have the investiga- 
tors uncovered? A few hundred bodies. Who knows what 
actually happened?” (See Lawrence Wechsler, “Aristotle 
in Belgrade,” The New Yorker, Feb. 10, 1997). 

On the other hand, if the opposition can suc- 
ceed in establishing real freedom of speech, 
assembly and association, also cracking Milo- 
sevic’s hold over the media, perhaps ... per- 
haps, a real debate on Bosnia can begin to take 
place in Serbia. Only such a facing up to histo- 
ry can lay the ground for a genuine forward 
movement. 

Inside Bosnia, ethnic cleansing continues openly, 
despite the presence of NATO peacekeepers. War crimi- 
nal Radovan Karadzic’s threats once again made the 
West back down, this time ceding “ethnically cleansed” 
Brcko to the Bosnian Serbs for another year. In Mostar, 
Croat reactionaries opened fire on a group celebrating 
Ramadan, and then expelled one hundred Muslims from 
their homes. While welcoming the protests in Belgrade, 
Bosnian leaders committed to multiethnicity, such as 
Mayor Selim Beslagic of Tuzla, have also expressed con- 
cern at the chauvinistic nationalism within the Serbian 
opposition. 

Inspired in part by the protests in Serbia, tens of 
thousands have rallied in Bulgaria since early January. 
They finally forced the ruling former Communists, who 
have looted the country in the name of privatizing the 
economy, tb agree to new elections sooner rather than 
later. 

Albania has seen its biggest mass protests since the 
fall of Communism in 1991. Millions have taken to the 
streets to protest a vast pyramid investment scheme , 
which, tacitly sanctioned by the government, has fleeced 
a third of the population out of its life savings or even 
its land. 

The Albanian government, which stole the elections 
last spring in the name of anti-Communism, still uses 
police state tactics against opponents. Today, alongside 
the spontaneous street protests, it is facing the Forum 
for Democracy, a coalition modeled on Serbia’s Zajedno 
and composed of groups ranging from ex-Communists to 
former political prisoners under the old Communist 
regime. 

French transport strikes 

In the wake of the truck drivers strike in France last 
November, which won full retirement at age 55, other 
sectors of labor also began to demand retirement at 55. 
The rumblings, which came from below, sent union lead- 
ers scurrying to catch up. 

On Jan. 24, tens of thousands of bus and tram drivers 
in urban centers answered union calls for a one day i 
strike. In Marseilles, the strike was especially solid, ] 
while in Ibulouse, workers also blockaded the city’s two 
main transit yards. Some also raised the demand for a 
35 hour week. 

A week later, strikers tied up the national railway 
system for a day, while on Feb. 6, tram and bus drivers 
renewed their strike. Workers, especially those raising 
the demand for both retirement at 55 and the 35 hour 
week, made clear that one of their major goals was to 
force employers to create jobs in a country where the ; 
official unemployment rate stands today at 12.8%. 

Anti-racist actions continue, such as the over 20,000- 
strong Feb. 22 demonstrations in Paris, but these have, 
yet to dent the growing popularity of the fascist and 
anti-immigrant National Front (FN), which in February j 
won a mayoralty race in Vitrolles, a suburb of Mar- 
seilles. The FN now controls four towns and cities, 
including Toulon, population 168,000.’ In one of these 
towns, Orange, they have ordered the library to stop 
buying books on North African culture. 


— NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES s 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation-activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Temp work: 
imposes total 
dependence 
on capital 



by B. Ann Lastelle 

“Law, morality, religion are to [the proletarian] so 
many bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in 
ambush just as many bourgeois interests.” 

—The Communist Manifesto, 1847 

President Clinton in his State of the Union address 
urged employers to provide jobs for welfare recipients 
who must find work under the Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Act. He singled out five corpora- 
tions as “established leaders in the effort.” 

One of those “leaders,” Sprint, has been ordered by 
the National Labor Relations Board to rehire 177 work- 
ers fired when a subsidiary, La Conexion Familiar, was 
closed to halt a union organizing drive. Perhaps Sprint 
thinks that welfare recipients will prove more docile. 

A spokesperson for another “leader,” Monsanto Co., 
told the Chicago TMbune (Feb. 27, 1997): ‘“We’re a sci- 
entific company; we don’t have a lot of entiy-level jobs.’ 
Instead, she said, the company will rely heavily on the 
temporary-employment agencies it utilizes. ..to provide 
jobs for those coming off welfare.” Of the 271,000 jobs cre- 
ated in January, over 30% were at temporary agencies. 

My employer, Helene Curtis, will not be a “leader” 
because it is downsizing, but last year, when we had at 
least the illusion that the company was growing, the 
vice president for operations rejoiced that the company 
had filled almost all open positions from inside and had 
hired virtually no one for two years. Who filled the jobs 
of those promoted? Temps. 

Temps at Helene Curtis are expected to be on time 
every day and to work all the overtime, doing the most 
physically demanding jobs on the line. Any permanent 
employee can tell a temp what to do. They are excluded 
from company dinners and meetings, including safety 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


SPLM, 
and the 
Sudan? 

Editor’s note: This is the last in the series of articles on 
the crisis in the Sudan by Robert Reed. —Lou Ttoner 




Out of the chaos and poverty of Sudan has arisen a 
movement for liberation. It is the Sudan Peoples’ Liber- 
ation Movement/Army (SPLM/A). Its goals are the “lib- 
eration of the whole country from any prejudices based 
on race, religion, culture, language, or gender.” 1 It 
opposes ruling Arab Islamic fundamentalists and the 
military dictatorship. But what are its ideas? And how 
has it measured up to them? 

“Our objective is to create a New Sudan.” Those are 
the words of SPLM/A commander John Garang. The 
SPLM/A advocates the establishment of a democratic 
socialist Sudan that will allow the masses full participa- 
tion in the running of the affairs of the state. Their liter- 
ature states they are in favor of a secular constitution 
that would guarantee religious freedom. They are dedi- 
cated to the elimination of racism and tribalism. With 
regard to women’s liberation, they see themselves as a 
“genuine movement for the liberation of all Sudanese— 
not just the half who are men.” 

The SPLM/A has stood firmly against Shari’a. It has 
demanded its suspension. They have fought against the 
murahalin slave raiders and the slave trade, and for a 

(Continued on page 8) 


(1) “New Sudan: Organ of the Sudan People’s Liberation Move- 
ment,” pilot issue, October 1986. 
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Mexico in state of total crisis 



Protest in solidarity with the Zapatistas in Mexico City. 


by Mitch Weerth 

Mexico today is in a state of 
total crisis. The Zapatista 
rebellion that began over 
three years ago in response to 
the implementation of the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) is ongo- 
ing, as are daily urban 
protests that oppose the grow- 
ing militarization of society 
and efforts to privatize all sec- 
tors of the economy. While 
both Clinton and Zedillo like 
to pretend that nothing is 
amiss in the Western hemi- 
sphere, even official statistics 
from the Mexican government 
reveal a 100% increase in the 
number of organized protests 
in the capital last year over 
1994, the year the Chiapas 
rebellion began. 

On the 17th of March 3,000 
Tzotzil Indians from the Emil- 
iano Zapata Campesino Orga- 
nization (OCEZ) occupied the 
mayoral buildings in the 
municipality of Venustiano Carranza, Chiapas. Their 
demands touch every critical issue in what has come to 
be called Mexico’s “dirty war”: immediate removal of the 
police and paramilitary thugs run by PRI (ruling party) 
militants and landowners; election of a “plural munici- 
pal council” in place of the old powers; cancellation of all 
efforts to divide communal lands; political prisoners; 
and a lowering of electricity prices. 

While the urban rebellions have not attempted to 
seize power at the local level as peasant revolts in Chia- 
pas have, two things reVeal them to have much in com- 
mon: the permanence of their efforts to stand up to an 
increasingly militarized state apparatus that is now tor- 
turing, and assassinating demonstrators (400 were 
killed last year in Chiapas alone), and the ways both 
have sought to challenge the “neoliberal” effort to roll 
living conditions back to the days before the Revolution 
of 1910. 

One of the best examples of this is the battle railroad 
workers have waged against privatization. Since 1990, 
50,000 workers have been laid off, and today plans are 
going forward to sell off the northeast lines — the most 
attractive in the system to North American investors — 
which will eliminate another 48,000 jobs, since the 
investors buy in on the condition that their companies 
come “without a single worker.” Some 20,000 are being 
denied their pensions thanks to a ruling from the 


Supreme Court, and last June the detailed labor con- 
tract which contained over 3,000 clauses was reduced to 
only 208 by the official union. 

The opposition to this barbarism is continuous. A doc- 
ument prepared by the dissident Democratic Railroad 
Workers’ Movement (MFD) refers to it as the “most 
monstrous mutilation of the labor history of our country, 
robbing us of the product of over 100 years of strug- 
gle.. .Surrendering the railroads to North American com- 
panies represents the loss of sovereignty over the devel- 
opment of our country.” 

So obsessed is the Zedillo administration with priva- 
tizing this sector in order to pay off its debts to the U.S. 
that even the law which supposedly limits foreign 
investment to 49% of a company is ignored if there is 
“express authorization from the Commission on Foreign 
Investment.” 

If we consider what has become of the agreements 
signed in February, 1 996 between the government and 
the EZLN, we will see new thinking coming from below. 
The original agreements, which took ten months to com- 
plete, acknowledged, among other things, the “right to 
free determination” which was spelled out as granting 
indigenous peoples access to and collective use of natur- 
al resources, except those such as oil which pertain to 
the state. Although it was impossible to get the govem- 
(Continued on page 10) 


Two faces of Chicago apartheid 

Bridgeport Cabrini-Green 


Chicago — “If it jump, it jump,” was the angry dec- 
laration of a young Black man among the 600 marchers 
across the Dan Ryan expressway from the Bridgeport 
neighborhood that has become the center of national 
attention ever since the viciously beaten and comatose 
body of 13-year-old Lenard Clark was found on its 
streets March 21. Some 100 hundred white Bridgeport 
residents had been sighted across the bridge on the 
other side of the Dan Ryan as dusk fell and the 
marchers, led by intrepid Black nationalist leaders like 
Rev. A1 Sampson and National Black United Front 
leader Conrad Worrill, were led on every detour possi- 
ble to avoid crossing the bridge into Bridgeport. 

It was the evening before “Good Friday” and Chica- 
go’s fearless Million Man March nationalist leaders 
made sure nothing jumped. Young Lenard Clark had 
more courageously challenged Chicago’s apartheid 
than the leaders of this long, meandering march. He 
did so with his young life— they find it more conve- 
nient to do so with the hot air of their rhetoric. 

The whole thing seemed a dress rehearsal for the 
rebellion that is waiting to happen in this fiercely 
divided city. The segregationist mentality of Chicago’s 
white ethnic enclaves remains intact even as neigh- 
borhoods like Bridgeport feel the pressure of Latino 
and Asian newcomers moving in. On the other side of 
the apartheid boundaries — an expressway, a street* 
or a park — the residents of Black neighborhoods, 
especially youth, more and more break out of their 
isolation. 

(Continued on page 9) 


Chicago — Mayor Daley’s plan to “Revitalize the 
Near North Side” — in other words, destroy 
Cabrini-Green, a housing project on some of the richest 
land in the city — has been met with protests by public 
housing residents from Cabrini. 

On Feb. 22, the mayor held a press conference at Near 
North High School to push his plan. It was kept a secret 
from the community, but some resident activists found 
out about it. About 30 people met inside a community 
office in one of the high-rises to discuss the situation 
prior to marching on the press conference. By the time we 
got to the high school, at least 300 of Cabrini’s Black resi- 
dents packed the auditorium. 

Both the mayor’s officials and cops were taken totally 
off guard by the size, anger and boldness of the marchers, 
many of whom were students who go to that high school. 

The city is trying to justify the destruction of public 
housing by using the slogan, “the days of isolationism are 
over with,” and holding up their plan as a model for other 
cities in the country to follow. But the truth is that the 
days of racial apartheid are gaining new strength with 
this plan. 

If they destroy Cabrini-Green, only 30% of the new 
apartments built will be reserved for public housing (but 
nobody even believes that), 20% will be made “affordable” 
and 50% will be sold at market rate — in a neighborhood 
that has become one of the richest in Chicago. The extent 
of the homelessness and displacement this will create is 
nothing but ethnic cleansing U.S. style. 

The CHA has already demolished one building in 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Women, politics and the Black Panthers 


by Laurie Cashdan 

An important meeting on Women in the Black Pan- 
ther Party took place on International Women’s Day, 
March 8, in the heart of Chicago’s West Side. Drawing 
about 30 participants— nearly all Black, ranging from 
teenagers to Panther contemporaries — it became a 
frank discussion on the interplay between gender, race 
and class in current issues and collective memories, if 
not always in their full political context. 

The Ida B. Wells Forum, an organization of Black 
feminist and left intellectuals formed after the Million 
Man March, sponsors such meetings in its effort to fos- 
ter links between Black radical intellectuals and the 
community as a challenge to Farrakhan’s reactionary 
influence. The speaker, Tracye Matthews, who is writ- 
ing a dissertation on Women in the Black Panthers, 
undertook this research because of its impact on the 
present: 

We need to throw out the idea that we don’t have 
to study gender-, but just race and class. If we dis- 
cuss gender or heterosexism, we’re called divisive 
and Eurocentric. These views affect our collective 
memory —we see the Panthers as about redefining 
manhood. We need to see these issues as more com- 
plex or we will build movements today on shaky 
foundations. 

The sharpest illustration of how current concepts of 
race and gender influence collective memory came with 


Woman as Reason 


her assertion— citing Panther leader Bobby Seale’sl968 
statement— that women made up 60% of the Black Pan- 
ther Party (BPP) nationally. When massive numbers of 
women began joining the BPP in 1967 after Huey New- 
ton was imprisoned, the Panthers shifted from a self- 
defense organization of “the brothers on the block” to an 
organization with broader goals. 

Women participated in every area of BPP work. More- 
over, Panther women appeared in early interviews 
about Women’s Liberation (Matthews circulated one 
from 1969) and Huey Newton publicly supported 
Women’s and Gay Liberation. 

Yet women in the BPP had to contend with serious 
problems regarding attitudes toward women that 
ranged from chauvinism to abuse. This came out, in 
part, in video clips Matthews showed from her inter- 
views with welbknown Panther women. Connie 
Matthews (the Jamaican Panther leader) and Assata 
Shakur described the male chauvinism BPP women 


faced daily. Kathleen Cleaver asserted that women took 
on all revolutionary roles and were rounded up by the 
police like men, but did not discuss the domestic abuse 
by her ex-husband, Eldridge Cleaver— a point raised by 
a young woman in the audience. 

Tracye Matthews analyzed the impact of the 1960s 
ideology which portrayed the Black community as suf- 
fering from matriarchy that robbed men of their man- 
hood. In 1965, the notorious Moynihan Report labeled 
the Black community a “tangle of pathologies.” This ide- 
ology seeped into areas of Black political life. Matthews 
also discussed Ron Karenga’s cultural nationalism as a 
potent source of chauvinism. 

The question not fully engaged in the meeting, how- 
ever, was the relation between gender politics and 
broader problems of political-philosophic direction fac- 
ing the BPP in the late 1960s and early 1970s. While 
Matthews asserted that gender affected everything 
about the party, the meeting didn’t go far beyond actual 
relations between men and women in the Party. Yet the 
issues women faced were not unrelated to the Black 
Panther Party’s turn to Mao’s “Little Red Book” for a 
theoretical direction, nor from their unity with the Com- 
munist Party USA with the establishment of the United 
Front Against Fascism in 1969. 

For example, women in one Black Panther chapter 
were denounced during drill practice by a male captain 
who argued the women were only there to find men and 
were “paper tigers”— Mao’s term for counter-revolution- 
aries. Several women quit the BPP after bearing the 
brunt of this sort of ideological, sexist denunciation (See 
Black, Brown and Red, News and Letters, 1975 edi- 
tion, p. 31). 

More serious was the decision to eliminate the 
Women’s Liberation session at the July 1969 National 
Conference for a United Front Against Fascism, so Com- 
munist Party theorist Herbert Aptheker could continue 
his long-winded lecture on fascism. Aptheker’s speech 
ended when 200 women stood up and clapped until he 
stopped, leading to the physical ejection of a Black 
woman participant (See “Stalinism at Anti-Fascism 
Conference,” N&L, August-September 1969). 

Isn’t the problem that attitudes toward women are 
fundamentally entangled with one’s entire concept of 
revolution? These attitudes toward women betrayed a 
deeper problem, as the Party’s revolutionary rhetoric 
failed to materialize a genuine philosophy of total liber- 
ation. Tracye Matthews has raised for us crucial ques- 
tions about gender, race and class that can now go a 
step further; gender can open a window onto a full con- 
sideration of contradictions in philosophic Vision. 


International Women’s Day marked with protests 


San Francisco — The International Women’s 
Week activities started with several thousands march- 
ing through downtown Oakland on March 1 protesting 
welfare cuts, which have gone into effect. Many moth- 
ers brought children to this march, under-scoring the 
fact that millions of children will be forced into dire 
poverty. There were also many unionists opposing 
workforce programs since their effect is not more jobs 
but lowering of all wages. 

On March 7, hundreds of women held an evening 
march through San Francisco protesting violence 
against women, cuts in welfare and education, and 
the “war on drugs” which has put thousands of women 
in California prisons instead of treatment centers. A 
special dedication went to Judy Bari, the Earth First! 
activist who lost her battle with cancer. (See p. 11.) 

On March 8, about 250 women and men gathered at 
San Francisco’s Women’s Building for the California 
Coalition for Women Prisoners’ International Women’s 
Day Celebration. A highpoint was the presence of 
Norma Jean Croy, a Native- American political prison- 
er who did over 18 years in state prison for a murder 
she did not commit. 

The focus of the event was support for women prison- 
ers’ struggle for decent medical care in the state prison 
system. We heard a report on the lawsuit filed by 
Charisse Shumate and 70 other women. Cynthia Mar- 
tin, a plaintiff, spoke about disabled prisoners in units 
with doors too small for wheelchairs. Cynthia, who had 
been severely burned prior to her incarceration, had 
been unable to get basic care. Upon her release, she 
had to go through several painful surgeries. 

When women prisoners in the lawsuit talk about 
abuses in prison, they appeal to the absolute human 
right to medical care. As much as they ask us to help 
them, they help us sustain the passion to root out 
the entire system and create a wholly new, human 
society. 

—Karen and Urszula 


New York — International Women’s Day featured 
a march to the British Consulate on behalf of Roisin 
McAliskey, daughter of Irish civil rights leader, 
Bernadette Devlin. She has been held for over three 
months without charges in solitary confinement at 
London’s Holloway Prison. The German government 
opposes bail and wants her extradited on suspicion 
“for a mortar attack on an uninhabited section of a 
British Military Base in Osnabruck, Germany.” 

Identified as an Irish revolutionary by the demon- 
stration sponsors, Friends of Roisin McAliskey, Roisin 


is seven months pregnant, with severe asthma, an 
ulcer, and rheumatoid arthritis. She will give birth 
shackled to her bed and handcuffed to a prison guard. 

Amnesty International and other participating 
groups are demanding full medical attention, granting 
of bail, no separation of mother and child (as threat- 
ened): “Stop German Cruelty and British Brutality.” 

Speakers discussed international movements on 
behalf of political prisoners, freedom fighters and 
oppressed peoples, and “solidarity in honor of the 
heroism of working-class women who have risked 
their lives in the fight for justice and freedom.” 

—Sheila G. 


Chicago — Several hundred women celebrated 
International Women’s Day at a conference on 
“Women Making History, Celebrating in the Struggle, 
Demanding Justice for the Future.” This was one of 
the largest and most diverse audiences we’ve seen at a 
women’s event here in a long time. While some pre- 
senters limited their talks to services, information 
and resources, many attending workshops would not 
let the discussion stop there. 

“I thought you’d be talking about how terrible health 
care is for women,” challenged an older white woman 
in the women’s health care workshop. Young Black 
women from the Cabrini-Green housing project chimed 
in with how they fought for better care, making sure 
they knew exactly what to do and where to go for med- 
ical treatment for themselves and their children. 

This was reiterated in the Youth Issues Workshop 
where 16- and 17-year-olds from Women’s Health 
Education Project (WHEP) discussed rape, domestic 
violence and sexually transmitted diseases— and what 
to do in such emergencies. Girls as young as 12 from 
After School Programs spoke and a Latina from Illi- 
nois Caucus for Adolescent Health felt the “‘Latina 
role’ is the biggest problem to overcome.” 

In the workshop on immigrant rights, an elderly 
Korean woman, with the help of her granddaughter 
translating, said, “I felt that the world was coming to 
an end when I found out the benefits I had would be 
taken away. All the seniors who didn’t pass the citi- 
zenship test are afraid of becoming homeless. This sit- 
uation is one where Koreans can’t work alone. Let’s 
all live together in a different way.” 

It was refreshing to celebrate International Women’s 
Day with so many women committed to making their 
lives better in spite of a system that doesn’t give a 
damn about them. Now let’s change the system! 

—Participants 


Sweatshops protested 



i a s : l 

Retired union textile workers protested outside 
Lord & Taylor at Palm Beach Mall in Florida, Feb. 
23, against the parent company’s use of sweat- 
shops to produce their clothing line. 


Bat Shalom peace journey 

Jerusalem —Palestinians from the Har Homa area 
(and primarily from the tours of Belt Sahur) have kept 
a constant vigil in recent weeks in a tent encampment 
on the hill facing Har Homa. The original intent was 
to prevent bulldozers from destroying the peace 
process; now it’s to get the bulldozers to stop before 
burying all hopes for peace itself. Twenty-one-year-old 
Abdubiah Salah was killed in the demonstrations on 
March 29. He had been a student at Bir Zeit Universi- 
ty and is the first casualty of the protest inspired by 
the new Israeli settlement on Har Homa. 

Women in Black continue to stand with signs protest- 
ing the construction at Har Homa. The three major 
peace movements, Bat Shalom, Gush Shalom, and 
Peace Now, have also been paying regular visits there. 
But the army has tightened its grip on the mountain in 
a wide, armed belt, no longer allowing Israelis or Pales- 
tinians to get anywhere in sight of the bulldozers. 

BAT SHALOM SNEAKS IN 

A group from Bat Shalom managed to infiltrate the 
area March 19, getting past army barriers by various 
ploys, with the imaginative cooperation of our Pales- 
tinian minibus driver. At one barrier, we were Pales- 
tinian women on our way to visit friends in the village 
of Sur Baber; at another, we were religious Jewish 
women on our way to the settlement of Tekoa; and at 
another, we were American tourists. With a sure hand, 
the driver drove us right onto the low valley road 
where 10Q soldiers were guarding bulldozers shoring 
up the land- 

Our small group got out, walked about 60 feet (20 
meters) toward the bulldozers, and began to construct 
the tent that we had brought with us. It took the sol- 
diers about 15 seconds to reach us, and demand to 
know what we were doing. “Building a tent” seemed 
obvious, but we said it. “What tent?” “A women’s peace 
tent,” we explained, “to protest the activities of the 
government on the mountain.” 

By then the major media had run over and began 
filming thq scene— women setting up the tent, arguing 
with the commanding officer, and exhibiting peace 
posters: “Women Protest Har Homa.” “You have five 
minutes to speak your piece to the cameras,” said the 
commanded unable to stop the cameras from rolling. It 
was closer to 45 minutes, and we did speak our piece 
to all the major media. 

SHOUTS OF SOLIDARITY 

From thiere, we headed toward Faisal Husseini’s 
“tent city.” After more army barriers, we got to a point 
about 600 feet below Faisal’s tent, but the bus could not 
plow through the mud any longer, so we got out and 
walked. As we were climbing a sharp incline, a troop of 
soldiers descended toward us with their guns ready. 

“This is a closed military area,” declared the com- 
manding cifficer. “Yes, but we have an invitation to 
drink coffee with our friends over there,” we explained. 
He was no$ persuaded. “Show us the order,” asked one 
of the women, and he went off to find it. 

By then, and completely uncoordinated with us, a 
small group of Christian Peacemakers appeared and 
the soldiers ran off to stop their approach. This 
allowed us to inch forward. 

By now jwe were shouting distance from Faisal’s 
encampment. Then we saw that the army had set up a 
fence to keep them in and keep others out! The Pales- 
tinians and we could only signal to each other, but the 
media were allowed through, and soon enough we were 
again facing a battery of cameras, explaining our point 
of view to the international and local communities. 

The frustrated soldiers could do nothing to stop the 
hope for pence from criss-crossing right past their guns. 

—Gila Svirsky 
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Oakland, Cal.— On March 9 a group of over 100 
UFW farmworkers and their supporters came together 
for a support rally. We went to Lucky stores in small 
groups to pass out leaflets asking customers to support 
strawberry workers. We met with a group of strawberry 
pickers: 

“We are fighting for respect, especially respect for the 
women workers, so that supervisors in the fields do not 
cross over the line. Our original strike was over sexual 
harassment. We want to organize all farmworkers, to 
stop the discrimination and to raise our wages. 

“We need health insur- 
ance that covers everything. 

You have to go to only one 
particular doctor. He knows 
you are injured but sends 
you back to work so that 
you don’t receive disability. 

We’re in the struggle to get 
a medical plan with a neu- 
tral doctor. 

“We want clean running 
water. The water we get is 
terrible. It tastes like petro- 
leum. If you drink it, you 
get sick. It is the same water they use to spray the 
fields. Sometimes the water is warm and thick like 
soup. The bathrooms are three blocks away which is a 
problem because in this job you have to keep picking to 
get as many boxes as possible. 

“Last year we got $4.25 an hour plus a bonus per box. 
As soon as the union had a presence out there the 
wages went up by 25c an hour to $4.50. When the pick- 
ing is good you get a piece rate of $1.35 per box. When 
the pickings are scarce, you get $5 an hour straight. But 
they still demand that you pick four boxes in that hour. 
That is close to impossible when the berries aren’t 
there. 

“What is different about UFW organizing this time is 
that in the fields we were constantly watched by the 
supervisor looking to see who is a union supporter and 
who is . not. Now we have home visits where five or six 
union members come over to meet at someone’s house 
and there’s no intimidation. Misrepresentations and lies 
from the bosses can be cleared up.” 


Chicago — I worked in the strawberry fields for 
seven years. Many times we are not paid for the hours 
we have worked. They make us pay for work materials 

Delta Pride loses o.t. grab 

Indianola, Miss. —It was a long struggle. We nego- 
tiated with the company since last September, but we 
finally ratified a new four-year contract at Delta Pride 
on March 4. By the time the contract ends, it will be the 
year 2000 and Delta will still be a union plant. To me, 
the most important fight we won was that when the 
company demanded that we give up time-and-a-half pay 
for overtime after eight hours a day, we told them that 
we had fought long and hard to get that, and there was 
no way we were going to turn that loose. Delta Pride 
management had to back down on that. 

We have been working 55 hours a week for the last 
two months, sometimes more. In the ice pack depart- 
ment, about 40 workers have been working from 8 a.m. 
to 9, 10 or even 11 p.m., to keep up with production. We 
are getting good money, but this can’t go on too long, 
because the company doesn’t want to pay that much out. 
So fixe overtime rule in the contract is a way for women 
to protect our health and our child care situations. 

We also won our first pension plan. The highest 
seniofity workers here have 16 years in the plant now; 
that’s how long it’s been open. There are about 50 work- 
ers who were hired that first year who are still there. 
When we started, nobody thought or talked much about , 
pensions. But now, when you have so many years put in, 
and we really are the ones who built the company, you 
start to think about the company helping you when you 
get old. 

The pension plan is worked out with the UFCW; it 
starts in 1999, and it will pick up the years we put in 
before that. In Mississippi, workers, especially Black 
workers, don’t usually get pensions at work. It’s some- 
thing that we are bound and determined to change. 

Another good thing in the contract is that the Belzoni 
Delta Pride plant’s contract and the Main and South 
plants’ will run out on the same date. Ever since Belzoni 
was. organized, they had a.separate contract, with a sep- 
arate expiration date. So if you are in negotiations, and 
you are getting ready to strike, the company could plan 
on running Belzoni while we are striking. Now they 
can’t do that anymore. 

What I don’t feel so good, about are the wages. You 
know we are still living and working in poverty wages 
in Mississippi. In the new contract, everyone will get 15 
cents an hour the first year, then another 15 cents the 
second year, 10 cents the third year, and a wage reopen- 
er in the fourth year. It’s wages like this that make 
workers willing to work overtime just to live like human 
beings. And then when you work all that overtime, you 
can’t be with your family, and you risk your health. 

What I feel we need to do now is to organize the three 
non-union catfish plants in the Delta, so they don’t 
undermine what we have done. 

—Union activist, UFCW local 1529 



A national march on Watsonville, Cal., on April 13 will urge 
strawberry growers to recognize the United Farm Workers 
union. Here Chicago supporters rally at Jewel store. 


even though the state law says they must pay. All this 
we suffer, even though we earn only $8,000-9,000 a 
year. 

Once they sprayed the fields close to us and the 
breeze brought the pesticides to where we were. My 
head hurt, my eyes were irritated. All my co-workers 
felt the same way, but we didn’t have the courage to 
stand up. Now we are going to fight and change condi- 
tions. ■ 

I was at a press conference in Washington, D.C. for 
the UFW. When I went back, my supervisor told me I 

was doing something wrong 
and that I would be beaten 
up if I didn’t watch out. He 
also claimed to know my 
immigration status and 
said I would be deported if I 
I didn’t stop organizing. I’m 
3 here to say we are going to 
continue to victory. 

| — Celso Munoz, 

Watsonville strawberry 
worker 


The strawberry campaign 


started in 1995 when 400 workers went out on a sexual 
harassment strike. The union won, but the strawberries 
were plowed under. The message was clear — vote for 
the union and you’re not going to have a job any longer. 
The only way to make them stop this tactic is to orga- 
nize the whole strawberry industry. ' 

There are 15-20,000 strawberry workers in an indus- 
try that saw revenues doubled, consumption tripled and 
wages worse than in 1982 and 1983. Farmworkers are 
only asking for a nine-cent-a-basket raise. 

Monsanto, which made $8 billion dollars last year 
employs 1,000 strawberry workers in California. 

Before, when there was a strike, we resorted to the 
boycott which could go on and on for years. But Mon- 
santo beat up and fired workers. So this time, before the 
election for union representation, we want a neutrality 
agreement. It says there will be no firing or intimida- 
tion. We will hgve an election campaign with a fair cli- 
mate. 

We are telling strawberry workers, “You don’t have to 
wait.” Their message to the growers is this: “If you don’t 
want to sign a contract, you can’t sell strawberries.” 

We are getting the chain stores heavily involved. 
Ralph’s in southern California supports us, and so does 
Treasure Island in the Midwest. We have been talking 
with American Foods which owns Lucky’s in California, 
Acme on the East Coast and Jewel in this part of the 
country. ■ 

Right now we are not saying boycott strawberries. We 
are just asking growers to obey laws: It’s an unfair labor 
practice to intimidate farm workers and it’s criminal to 
beat them up. 

— Dolores Huerta, UFW founding vice-president 

Celso Munoz and Dolores Huerta spoke at a mass 
rally in Chicago, Feb. 27. The rally and other activities 
are part of a mobilization for a national march in Wat- 
sonville, Cal., April. 13, in support union campaign by 
strawberry workers. .C - 

Back Price-Pfister boycott 

Pacoima, Cal. — Hundreds of Price-Pfister work- 
ers and supporters held a “March for Justice” on March 
23 in this economically ruined communhy just north of 
Los Angeles, to protest the shutdown of their plant and 
its transfer to Mexico. 

One of the organizers of the Price-Pfister workers’ 
struggle told News & Letters: “I worked for the compa- 
' ny for six years until I injured my hand and a doctor 
stopped me from working. I was only one of those who 
were injured with nor work and no health benefits. After 
Black and Decker bought the company it suddenly 
declared it is moving and there will be no more insur- 
ance and no benefits. 

“In September we decided to begin a protest. In 
November five of us went on a hunger strike. Because of 
the large protests the company offered some minimal 
compensation, which it later withdrew. We said we will 
continue fighting because we worked hard and deserve 
to be treated with respect. 

“We received no help from the ..Teamsters’ Union rep- 
resentative either. At first he told us he is there to fight 
for us. In the end he was with them instead of us. He 
said ‘according to the laws’ there is nothing we can do. 
But we are not asking for ‘according to the laws.’ We 
want what is right. I’m sure after today’s demonstration 
we’ll hear from the Teamsters and the company again.” 

Another woman worker who is still working inside 
the plant said: “We have a lot of tensions psychological- 
ly. We don’t know if we will be out of a job any day. On 
Monday they are moving me to another position. I am 
worried that if I can not do it they will use that as an 
excuse to fire me.” 

Several speakers addressed the rally. One worker 
said: “I was on hunger strike for 15 days. I feel bad 
because I didn’t last longer. But now I am here with you 
and the struggle continues.” A boycott of Price- 
Pfister/Black and Decker products was declared at the 
end of the rally. One speaker told the crowd: “We’ll do 
whatever it takes, we’ll take the streets, we are going to 
have to fight.” 

—Cyrus and Antonio A. 
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Fearful RPS fires workers 

Chicago — I worked at RPS, the package delivery 
company that is like UPS, except that nearly all the 
workers are part time employees with no health bene- 
fits and no union. They tell you when you start so that 
they can fire you at any time. 

I work in the SWAK department. The packages get 
unloaded from the trucks, and come on the belt up to us. 
We weigh them, and put the zip codes on them. We have 
to do this very fast, about 500 boxes an hour come at you. 

On the graveyard shift, on March 17 they started call- 
ing us into the office one by one with a security guard. 
The boss over the shift, Butch, said that stuff is coming 
up missing— jewelry, cosmetics, watches. I said I didn’t 
know about any theft in the SWAK department, that 
there were no open boxes that night, and when we do 
have open boxes, we put them on the floor. He didn’t 
care what I said. He just told me I was “dismissed,” 
after I had worked there for a year 

The same night they fired five other people, and they 
said they would keep firing people in other departments . 
and other shifts. I know it’s not because of theft. They 
search you every time when you are leaving the place; 
you couldn’t get stolen goods out of there anyway. 

One reason might be because they are worried that 
workers will bring in a union. About two months ago they 
fired a worker I know for trying to organize; I was help- 
ing him and so were several other workers. We brow we 
have a right to a union, but they act like we don’t. 

The other thing I’m thinking about is that every 
worker they fired is African American. It sedms like 
they are trying to get rid of Black workers, if they speak 
out. The truth is that RPS is a like a plantation. We 
need to have a civil rights investigation of the place, and 
we need a union. —Fired RPS worker 

Dobbs uses safety as club 

Memphis, Tenn. — Anytime you hurt yourself at 
Dobbs, a company that prepares and loads food bn air- . 
lines, you automatically have to take a drug test. A 
worker hurt himself protecting a young woman from 
falling off the truck. He grabbed her and pulled his arm 
out. Other than that, she would have hit the ground. He . 
may have saved her life. 

He took the breath test for alcohol, and they said he 
didn’t blow hard enough because it didn’t register, so they 
tried to fire him. The company gave the worker his job 
back, but he wasn’t satisfied with how Napoleon Hayes, 
the union rep, handled it, because he wanted to take it to 
arbitration. They still say he didn’t pass the drug test. 

The same day, a worker was catering a 757 and fell 
off the platform coming out of the door. On a 757, that 
platform is at least 30 feet up. His tailbone hit the 
truck’s metal guard rail; then he fell on his shoulder on 
the concrete. He was lucky not to be too badly hurt. 

You’re supposed to pull your truck up to the plane at 
least seven inches below the door. A lot of times the 
loader doesn’t pull you close enough, so you use a ramp 
to walk across.: yy 

They bought some new, cheap ramps, wa^ shorter 
than the ones we used to have. We complained about 
the old ones because they were so heavy and awkward 
we just couldn’t use them. Now sometimes the ramp is 
not stable. This worker was coming out of the door and 
the ramp slid. ' 

The company tried to say it was nobody’s fault, or 
that he didn’t do all the safety steps. They said he didn’t 
have another ramp on the truck pulled out. Half of the 
pull-out ramps on the trucks don’t work — you can’t 
pull them out. ■ , • - 

The rank-and-file workers were upset. When they 
first got the ramps we told them they were too short. It 
was an accident waiting to happen. — Black worker 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

meeings. If they have substance abuse problems, they 
get no help; they are fired. They are expected to be more 
virtuous than the permanent employees at one-half to 
one-third the pay. 

Clinton, a week after the State of the Union address, 
said, “I think we can do this. I think we can develop a 
work-based society that does not have people trapped in 
permanent dependence.” What is temporary work but 
total dependence on the good will of permanent 
employees and supervisors? 

Work in general in this society is alienated. It is not 
creative human activity, but aimed solely at increas- 
ing capital. Workers, bereft of the means of produc- 
tion, are totally dependent on capital for their means 
of subsistence. 

“Personal responsibility,” “work opportunity” and 
“ending dependency” are just so many bourgeois preju- 
dices. As the Communist Manifesto says: “The labor- 
er lives merely to increase capital, and is allowed to 
live only insofar as the interest of the ruling class 
requires it.” 

Creative human activity in this society lies not in 
work, but in the struggle against capitalism. “In place 
of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association, in which 
the free development of each is the condition for the 
free development of all.” That is the ideal envisioned in 
the Communist Manifesto, whose 150th anniversary 
we celebrate this year. We must make that ideal real. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST 

ARCHIVES 


Editor’s note 

Raya Dunayevskaya, founder of Marxist-Human- 
ism in the U.S., analyzed Deng Xiaoping’s consoli- 
dation of power in China as the 1980s unfolded. 
Her analysis, excerpted here, illuminates Deng’s 
death on Feb. 18 and what may follow as well as 
the contradictions inside China which have marked 
every stage of his rule — and Mao’s before him. The 
analysis originally appeared in Dunayevskaya's 
“Theory / Practice” column in the August- September 
1981 News & Letters. Readers can find it in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm num- 
ber 7217, as well as in China in Revolt and The 
Idea of Freedom (News & Letters: Chicago, 1989). 

The 35,000-word document: “Certain Questions on 
the History of Our Party,” 1 is a rewrite of the entire his- 
tory of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), whether 
we begin at its founding in 1921, at its concentration 
point since the gaining of power in 1949, or at its most 
extensive period — the “Cultural Revolution” — to 
which the Resolution devotes 19 of the 29 pages. This is 
just as clearly seen when the New China News Agency 
officially summarized it in 5,000 words issued to the 
world press. 2 In both cases, objective history seems to 
have been completely eliminated as if the history of the 
CCP occurred in a vacuum. Thus, there is not a single 
mention of the Vietnam War, and although, if you look 
very hard, you might find a reference to Korea, it is 
mentioned in such a way that LLS. imperialism is cer- 
tainly not the Enemy Number One it was then. This is 
developed fully in the Draft Perspectives Thesis*.,. One 
thing, however, is never referred to at all in the 
excerpts, but is the center point of the theoretical revi- 
sionism beyond Mao. That is a direct attack on Marx. 

The first thing to be noted is that the new revision 
occurs in the section, “The Decade of the ‘Cultural Revo- 
lution,’” and comes after the “Cultural Revolution” is 
said to have conformed “neither to Marxist-Leninism, 
nor to Chinese reality,” and is judged to have “negated 
many of the correct principles, policies and achieve- 
ments of the 17 years after the founding of the People’s 
Republic.” Every ill is blamed on the Cultural Revolu- 
tion after it has been made clear that though the “Gang 
of Four” had taken advantage of it, it was nevertheless 
Mao, himself, who developed it. Yet, after all these 
exposes of its “anti-Marxism,” we are suddenly brought 
to nothing short of “historical causes underlying the 
‘Cultural Revolution,’” and find that there seems to be 
“a ‘theoretical basis’ in the writings of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. 1 ” 

TO EACH ACCORDING TO fflS WORK* 

Once the cat is out of the bag, it turns out, in the trac- 
ing of this “theoretical basis,” that it is Marx alone who 
is responsible since it is claimed that he used the 
expression, “bourgeois right” when referring to “the dis- 
tributionoof the means of consumption in a socialist soci- 
ety” so that the principle of “‘to each according to his 
work’... led us to regard the error in magnifying the class 
struggle as an act in defense of the purity of Marxism.” 

Let us make clear, first, that the phrase, “to each 
according to his work,” is no expression of Marx’s. It is 
what Stalin, and what Mao, following Stalin, revised as 
the workers’ state became transformed into its opposite, 
a state-capitalist society. It was then that Marx’s mag- 
nificent vision of a classless society, articulated as “from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his 
need” became transformed into the capitalistic “accord- 
ing to his labor,” and “labor” was further spelled out as 
capitalistic wages — preferably for piece work. 

Secondly, the expression “bourgeois right” is deliber- 
ately taken out of context (a la Stalin and Mao) from 
Marx’s great work, The Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram, without any direct reference ever being made to 


1, See Peking Review, No. 27, July 6, 1981'.. 

2. These excerpts were published in The New York Times, 
July 1, 1981. 

* “China: deMaoization and heightening contradictions in 
state-capitalism” was the title of a section of the Draft of Marx- 
ist-Humanist Perspectives in the August-September 1981 
News & Letters. She considered her “Theory/Practice” column 
that month, excerpted here, to be part of that Draft Perspec- 
tives thesis. There Dunayevskaya further discussed the Chi- 
nese Communist Party’s rewrite of its own history including its 
“flirtation with U.S. imperialism.” See The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm number 7127. —Editor 



Deng revised not so much Mao, as Marx 


it. Instead, a jump is made to the “inner-Party strug- 
gles” in China which they claim resulted “in magnifying 
class struggle as an act in defense of the purity of Marx- 
ism.” But Marx’s Critique was stressing how long 
inequality — “bourgeois right” — would persist in the 
scars we would carry over from bourgeois society when 
capitalism was first overthrown. Far from having any 
relation to “inner-Party struggles,” Marx was warning 
the German Workers Unity Party that if we ever lose 
our goal of a classless society, we will never reach it. 

That is exactly what happened both in Stalin’s 
Russia and in Mao’s China. All this Deng Xiaoping 
is attributing to the “Cultural Revolution,” is 
making sure at the same time that the alleged 
Left policies of exaggeration of the class struggles 
in “socialist” China are blamed on Marx having 
wrongly designated 
“the distribution of 
the means of con- 
sumption” in a sup- 
posedly socialist 
society as “bour- 
geois right.” 

After these “errors,” 
the Resolution’s as- 
sessment [is that] 

Mao’s “Historical Role 
and Mao Zedong 
Thought” remains 
great, with emphasis 
that it is to remain the 
distinctively Chinese 
Thought to be followed. The periods in which he remains 
so great and wrote “Oppose Book Worship” are precisely 
when Mao, let us not forget, was so busy Sinifying Stal- 
inized “Marxism” as to declare that: “There are people 
that think that Marxism can cure any disease. We 
should tell them that dogmas are more useless than cow 
dung. Dung can be used as fertilizer.” 

MAO, UN AND THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

There has been, of course, some deMaoization; the 
“Cultural Revolution” has definitely been totally dis- 
credited and those it had designated as “capitalist-read- 
ers” have been brought back to power. But we must not 
forget that, far from the “Cultural Revolution” having 
lasted a whole decade from 1966 to 1976, as the docu- 
ment claims, it had run its course by 1968. And it was 
Mao and Lin Biao who destroyed it. 

For that, Lin was rewarded by being designated as 
Mao’s successor. Nothing short of constitutionalizing 
that feudal act was achieved at the 1969 Congress. It 
was in 1971, when Mao extended the invitation to 


Nixon and prepared to roll the red carpet out for him, j 
that Mao and Lin became enemies. There is no doubt 
that Lin’s opposition to having the red carpet rolled out 
for Nixon is what brought about his death. And there is 
no doubt that the extreme crisis in the country brought 
Deng back into power, with Mao’s help. 

But the deMaoization recognized by bourgeois ideo- 
logues misses the fact that the present Chinese rulers 
are all Stalinist-Maoists and, just as it isn’t a question 
only of modernization vs. Islam in Iran, so it isn’t mod- 
ernization vs. the “wild ‘Cultural Revolution’” in China. 

The over-riding, truth is that there is no inde- 
pendent road between ruling class and oppressed 
class, whether that characterizes private capital- 
ism or state capitalism not just the state-capital- i 
ism of Russia, or China, but the so-called private 

capitalism of 'the 
USA that is, multi- 
national, corporate, i 
private monopoly 
capitalism. The lat- 
ter type character- 
ized by state inter- 
vention called the 
“welfare state” came 
on the global scene 
when the Depres- 
sion put an end to 
“pure” private capi- 
talism. It was World 
War II that then 
extended state-capi- i 
talism, adding neo-colonialism to its imperialist j 
nature. 8 

Like private capitalism, Chinese state-capitalism is 
suffering from what the Chinese like to refer to as 
“great troubles under heaven.” That is to say, ceaseless 
class struggle. Deng may feel confident that, now that 
he has destroyed “Democracy Wall” and arrested the 
new youth leaders, the youth will peacefully co-exist 
with him. The truth is he has not destroyed them; he 
has only driven them underground. 

3. An ironic proof of that appeared in the recent book, Theo- 
ries of Imperialism by Wolfgang J. Mommsen, which 
attempts “eruditely” to move away from Marxist theories on 
the ground that Marx was allegedly “Eurocentric” and there- 
fore didn’t see neo-colonialism; in fact, didn’t see imperialism 
“because” he was sticking strictly to Accumulation of Capital. , 
In the end, however, Mommsen was forced to conclude: “Never- 
theless it remains the task of scholars to seek theoretical mod- 
els which will make it possible to interpret this important . 
phase of history (imperialist expansion) which still to a large 
extent determines the condition of our present-day world.” 


Letter from Liu Binyan on post-Deng China 



Since the death of Deng Xiaoping, several Chinese 
intellectuals abroad have expressed the opinion that 
China’s political situation will not give rise to any 
upheavals, and that social stability and economic 
expansion can still continue to be maintained. 

It has already become a common failing among many 
people that when observing China’s problems, their eyes 
■ are always fixed on Zhongnanhai (residence of China’s 
central leadership in Beijing — trans.), or look at the 
economic expansion, or only look at those who have 
profited from Deng Xiaoping’s line; they don’t look at 
society, they don’t look at the real and potential disas- 
ters which this kind of economic expansion is creating 
for the majority of Chinese people. 

Otherwise it’s really hard to explain, how could 
such a major historical reality as the Chinese 
Communist Party’s loss of its two main pillars, 
the working class and the peasants, the founda- 
tion of the "dictatorship of the proletariat” — the 
sudden transformation of the alliance of workers 
and peasants into the number-one threat to this 
regime — be, under the pens of many commenta- 
tors, so insignificant that when discussing 
China’s present and future they can disregard it 
completely? 

Leaving aside the traditional disdain intellectuals 
have felt for working people, many “elites” firmly 
believe that the fact that workers in national enterpris- 
es have not gained a thing and have suffered extremely 
severe losses in the reforms is an “unavoidable” cost, 
and that hence the transformation of the working class 
into a conservative force and an obstruction to reform is 
also a necessity. And as for the peasants? These most 
early beneficiaries of Deng Xiaoping’s reforms, why are 
they also unfriendly toward the reforms, rioting year 
after year, with as many as 130 million having aban- 
doned farming and turned their backs on their home vil- 
lages, becoming “China’s living volcano”? 

Avoiding or disregarding these two great classes, they 
then let another class off so lightly — the bureaucratic 
privileged cliques; and yet their existence is precisely 
the root of all evil in China; Deng Xiaoping’s protection 
and toleration of these cliques was one of the greatest 
mistakes of his career as a reformer. People often use 
the word “corruption” to inadvertently cover up their 
enormous shadow, diluting the seriousness with which 
we view this omnipresent and unwieldy force. 

The numbers of bureaucrats at every level have 
increased steadily in the reforms, with economic crimes 
developing from the individual to the collective, and 
transforming from the secret to the open. They have 
carved up national assets by the hundreds of billions of 


yuan; just the shares that have been diverted abroad 
already exceed the total sum of offshore and foreign 
investments in mainland China. These people and their 
children are reform’s principal beneficiaries, and at the 
same time are reform’s saboteurs. 

All of the dark forces in China are without exception 
under the aegis of the bureaucratic cliques, and by now 
the two have gradually merged. China’s capitalist trans- 
formation has been carried out under the terms of the 
continuing control of the Communist Party. This is the 
“Deng Xiaoping miracle” which was acclaimed by the 
entire Western world in 1992 — with its autocratic 
regime and political system unchanged, China has 
unexpectedly brought about a high-speed economic 
expansion. 

This, then, is “Socialism with Chinese Charac- 
teristics.” Those Characteristics, under the very 
terms of the unchanged political system, let the 
unchanged regime use means that will most prof- 
it the bureaucratic capitalist class in putting into 
practice economic liberalization, that is, capital- 
ism. To the peasants, intellectuals and workers 
respectively, these Characteristics give a few ben- 
efits so that they won’t go so far as to rebel, even 
while practicing a variety of expropriation differ- 
ent from the Mao Zedong era. It is this that has 
been the core of Deng Xiaoping’s strategy. 

Those “benefits” include not only economic material 
benefits, but also include a certain amount of freedom, a 
freedom that could still expand. By the 1990s, a main- 
land Chinese could use every means and use every mea- 
sure to satisfy every individual desire, but absolutely 
could not engage in politics, and was prohibited from 
organizing by oneself, even if for non-political purposes. 

In praising the “Deng Xiaoping Miracle” (that is, the 
simultaneous existence of dictatorship and prosperity), 
intellectual “elites” cannot see that it is precisely this 
“miracle” that makes China’s various crises — in com- 
parison with the similar problems of Western or other 
developing countries — even more destructive and cata- 
strophic. 

Ail along, the Chinese Communist Party has 
been unable to open its eyes to truths which the 
Wejstern capitalist class has long since deeply 
understood: the losses from labor strikes are 
sntaller than those created by labor slowdowns, 
surreptitious sabotage, and long-term theft; free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly con- 
tribute to real stability. Rather, the Communist 
Party prefers tranquil corruption, which can only 
postpone an explosion and Conflagration, whose 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Essay Article 


by Maya Jhansi 


Theorizing Third World feminism 


I recently came across a new book called Feminist 
Genealogies, Colonial Legacies, Democratic 
Futures'(1997) edited by Chandra Mohanty and Jacqui 
Alexander which tackles the problems that Third World 
feminism faces in the post-colonial world, a world struc- 
tured by neo-imperialism, multinational corporations, 
IMF starvation programs and the rise of fundamentalist 
violence against women. In what seems a refreshing 
breath of fresh air in the world of feminist theory today, 
all of the women represented in this anthology recognize 
the need to engage feminism in an “anticolonialist and 
anticapitalist” agenda. As Mohanty and Alexander put it 
in the introduction: “Capitalist feminism is a contradic- 
tion in terms.” 

Alexander and Mohanty seek to re-constitute femi- 
nism as a movement drawing on “socialist principles,” 
and seeking the revolutionary transformation of society. 
It is perhaps an ominous sign of the times that even this 
overtly revolutionary rethinking of women’s liberation 
neglects to even mention Marx in a single essay. This 
glaring omission is significant, not only because it repre- 
sents a willful attempt to theorize about socialism and 
revolution ab novo , that is, ahistorically, but also because 
it shows what Raya Dunayevskaya identified in her book 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion (WLDR) as the pitfall of all feminist thought 
reaching for the future: the abandonment of responsibili- 
ty for the history of revolutionary thought. (WLDR is 
now out in a new edition by Wayne State University 
Press.) 

Feminist Genealogies is divided into three parts 
that take up: 1) women’s lives and struggles in the con- 
text of the increasingly feminized global and postcolonial 
economy; 2) Third World women’s theories of cultural 
identity and feminism; and 3) an examination and cri- 
tique of actual Third World women’s organizations over 
the last two decades. 

WOMEN AND THE GLOBAL ECONOMY 

Rejecting the exclusive focus on gender by white, First 
World feminists, Mohanty’s essay, which opens up the 
book, looks at the way that global capitalism co-opts tra- 
ditional ideologies of gender and race (e.g. Third World 
women’s docility or the view of women’s work as tempo- 
rary and supplementary) to obfuscate women’s identities 
as workers. Mohanty’s essay is useful in dismantling the 
myth that capitalism somehow “liberates” women from 
their traditional roles in non- Western patriarchal soci- 
eties. 

, In fact, capitalism perpetuates, indeed intensifies, tra- 
| ditional patriarchal hegemony, erasing women’s social 
identity as workers. But, Mohanty argues, the feminiza- 
tion of global capital, means that “Third World women 
workers have a potential identity in common.” 

Whereas in her past essay, “Under Western Eyes,” 
Mohanty emphasized the disjuncture between Western 
women’s and Third World women’s struggles, in this 
book, Mohanty seeks to work out a “transnational” femi- 
nist solidarity. However, she restricts the solidarity to 
. women of color around the world, seemingly jettisoning 
white women as revolutionary subjects. 

Though she has an in-depth critique of capitalist/ 


patriarchal practices and “the long history of domination 
and exploitation of women,” Mohanty argues that, 
“vibrant, creative, collective forms of mobilization and 
organizing have also always been a part of our histories.” 

Mohanty’s essay attempts to theorize these struggles 
without losing their specificity. Thus, though Third 
World women workers share what she calls an objective 
common interest, feminism needs to work out the “com- 
mon social identity” of women workers in the context of 
a revolutionary movement. This, of course, is a difficult 
task since it means defining what you are fighting for. 

Rather than assessing the meaning of women’s spe- 
cific struggles throughout history, Mohanty seeks to 
define women’s “common social identity” through a femi- 
nist praxis grounded in alterna- 
tive forms of collectivity and 
decentralized organizing. 

Mohanty sees Third World 
women’s collectives such as 
SEWA, an Indian working 
women’s collective founded in 
1972, as closest to articulating 
the revolutionary basis for 
struggles against capitalism 
because they integrate women’s 
experiences of race, class and 
gender with a cooperative 
structure suggesting a new 
form of society. 

POSTMODERNISM VS DIALECTICS 

. Contrary to what is usually seen as the postmodern 
attempt to disengage feminist thought from practice, 
Mohanty grounds feminism in the real life struggles of 
working women, going “lower and deeper” in order to 
revive fe mini sm as a revolutionary project. And yet, her 
upholding of feminist cooperatives as the solution to the 
internal, theoretical difficulties of the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement (WLM) does little to challenge the aban- 
donment of developing feminist theory into a full vision 
of human emancipation, an abandonment most evident 
in postmodern feminist theory, much of which celebrates 
the “end of philosophy” as the liberation of women. 

That is, in rooting theory so closely to practice, Mohan- 
ty seems to suggest that the tensions of race, class and 
nationalism that ripped the WLM apart will be solved 
through practice. Here, like her postmodernist contempo- 
raries, Mohanty refuses to abstract the philosophic 
meaning of women’s struggles. The problem with a lot of 
postmodern feminism is not just that it does not speak to 
real women’s struggles, but that it enacts a refiisal to 
think beyond the contingency of those struggles— leaving 
the question of revolution up to “performance” rather 
than a consciously articulated philosophy. 

Citing Black and Third World feminist critiques of 
feminism, Joan Scott, Judith Butler and other postmod- 
ern feminists seek to dismantle the concept of “Woman” 
as an abstraction. The concept of “woman,” they argue, 
erases difference, and thus has no relationship to real 
women’s lives. 

One essay in Feminist Genealogies by Paula M.L. 
Moya, does critique this use of Black and Brown 
women’s voices to legitimize the postmodernist project, 
arguing that in deconstructing concepts of women’s iden- 


tity and experience, they effectively silence women of 
color. Yet Moya’s critique of the way postmodernists have 
used the works of Chicana feminists is precisely on the 
same grounds. She argues that they obliterate differ- 
ence, by abstracting theory “from the flesh.” 

I think Moya is right in her critique, but it doesn’t get 
to the crux, which is not just that feminist theory has 
moved away from real life struggles, but that it has 
refused philosophic responsibility for those struggles. 
And as the many contradictions confronted in this 
anthology make clear, feminist theory not only must root 
itself in practice, but as Dunayevskaya argues in 
WLDR, develop itself into the fullness of a philosophy of 
liberation. This is especially seen in feminism’s con- 
frontation with the struggle for national liberation. 

TWO KINDS OF NATIONALISM 

All of the feminists in Feminist Genealogies situate 
their feminism within a nationalist context, recognizing 
the integrality of women’s liberation and national self- 
determination for a viable Third World feminism. One 
theorist, Geraldine Heng, notes that “feminist move- 
ments in the Third- World have almost always grown out 
of the same historical soil; and at a similar historical 
moment as nationalism.” 

However, because the often antagonistic relationship 
of nationalism and feminism remains underempha- 
sized, the subtext of most scholarship on the subject, 
Heng writes, becomes “inadvertently the record of a tri- 
umphant nationalism that makes its gains and wins its 
accomplishments at the expense of a subordinated fem- 
inism.” 

Several essays in Feminist Genealogies examine the 
betrayal of women when nationalist movements gained 
power as postcolonial states. Where nationalist ideology 
once mobilized the masses in opposition to the state, now 
nationalist ideology all too often seeks to mobilize a mass 
national spirit in support of the postcolonial state. 

Such realities disclose the transformation into oppo- 
site of the nationalist movements for liberation, which 
erupted so forcefully in the middle of the 20th century 
and in which women’s liberation was integral. 

As Dunayevskaya put it in the 1984 Introduction to the 
1959 pamphlet issued by News & Letters, National- 
ism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the Afro- 
Asian Revolutions, “Once in power... the division 
between the leaders and the masses, whose revolutionary 
spontaneity had achieved power for them .widened. What 
increased the distance between leaders and ranks was 
the problem of how to industrialize non- capitalistically, 
private or state; of how, at the same time, to expand polit- 
ical liberties and maintain worker control of production 
and the state. What was disclosed was a void in the phi- 
losophy of revolution. The banner of Marx’s theory of lib- 
eration, which had been so great a pole of attraction, so 
powerful a force of mobilization and solidarity, was now 
narrowed to staying in power. Indeed, all sorts of short- 
cuts and substitutions, religion included, were indulged 
in. The revolutions were aborted.” 

Now 13 years after this Introduction was written, this 
narrowing of nationalist vision has had some deadly con- 
sequences, especially the rise of fundamentalist nation- 
alisms all over the world. 

This is not to say that the liberatory potential of 
national consciousness has been exhausted — only that 
feminism can no longer be seen as an outsider to nation- 
alism, a foreigner to the “real” national community 
which is not indigenously feminist. Without a serious 
engagement with women’s liberation, which 
Dunayevskaya argues, raised in a profound way the 
question of “what happens after the conquest of power?” 
the boundaries of liberatory nationalism risk being 
erased. 

After all, Dunayevskaya makes not only rabid 
rightwingers responsible for the crises we face today, but 
also the Left itself which has not worked out its relation- 
ship to nationalism, women’s liberation and most impor- 
tantly to the dialectic of freedom unleashed in Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution, leaving a void being filled by 
narrow nationalism. Today, there is absolutely no room 
for “substitutions and shortcuts.” 

Feminist writers in India have also linked the rise in 
religious fundamentalism to the failure of nationalist and 
socialist movements to bring about actual liberation. 

That is what makes the book Feminist Genealogies, 
and especially its introduction by Mohanty and Alexan- 
der so puzzling. On the one hand, they talk about the 
need for local feminist praxis to ground itself in a 
transnational feminism and a vision of feminism as “the 
transformation of relationships, selves, communities and 
the practices of daily life leading to self-determination 
and the autonomy for all peoples” (xxviii). 

Yet, instead of situating feminism in the context of a 
total vision of freedom — they situate it in the context of 
“decolonization” or “education,” which develops out of 
practical organizing: “The centrality of collective prac- 
tice, in the transformations of the self and reenvisioning 
organizational democracy anchors feminist thinking.” 
The essays in the last part examine in detail the contra- 
dictions within several women’s groups and collectives 
around the world, including the radical feminist collec- 
tive Sistem iri Jamaica, WIN in Nigeria, and the Stree 
Shakti Sanghatna in India. 

The question that this anthology raises but doesn’t 
pinpoint in the discussion of feminist organizations is: 
Can there be an organizational answer without philoso- 
phy? That is, Mohanty and Alexander want to argue that 

(Continued on page 9) 


Announcing a series of classes 

On the 150th anniversary of the Communist Manifesto 

Marx’s Philosophy of “Revolution-in- 
Permanence”: Its Meaning for Today 

“Our epoch is a birth time and a period of transition. —Hegel 


Five years after the Los Angeles rebellion exposed 
the deteriorating social conditions characterizing 
“free market” economic restructuring, Marx’s multidi- 
mensional critique of all forms of class society has 
taken on new importance. At the same time the col- 
lapse of an array of exploitative regimes which once 
called themselves “Marxist,” as well as the profound 
crisis afflicting revolutionary movements and theo- 
rists worldwide, has made it abundantly clear that 
only an anti-capitalist perspective rooted in a vision 
of liberating the individual from all forms of racism, 
sexism and class domination can possibly speak to 


humanity’s search for an alternative to existing condi- 
tions. 

To help unearth such a liberating perspective for the 
social struggles of today and those to come, this 
class series will reexamine Marx’s body of thought 
with eyes of today, along with a number of writings 
on Marx by Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the U.S., who more than any other 
contemporary thinker has brought out the depth and 
breadth of Marx’s concept of “revolution-in-perma- 
nence.” 


Class 1: 

Marx’s Promethean Vision: 
Transforming 

Hegel’s revolution in philosophy 
into a philosophy of revolution, 1841-44 
Class 2: 

Marx’s Concept of 
“Revolution-in-Permanence”: 

Before and after the 1848 revolutions 
Class 3: 

Marx’s Grundrisse, Then and Now: 
Dialectical methodology and pre-capitalist eco- 
nomic formations 


Class 4: 

Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis (I): 
The forms of value and the fetishism 
of commodities 
Class 5: 

Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis (II): 
Commodity fetishism and the absolute 
general law of capitalist accumulation 
Class 6: 

The New Moments of Marx’s 
Last Decade (1872-83): 

New perspectives on dialectics of 
organization, technologically underdeveloped 
societies, and man/woman relations 

Classes begin in CHICAGO— April 6; NEW YORK— April 13; DETROIT— April 17; OAKLAND— April 20; 
LOS ANGELES — April 20, and MEMPHIS — April 20. Admission is free. For further information and a syllabus 
of suggested readings, contact the News and Letters Committee nearest you — see directory, page 9. 
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UNCOVERING MARX’S UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS 


Thank you for your remarkable article 
“Uncovering Marx’s yet unpublished 
writings” (January-February N&L). For 
the first time I feel I have some under- 
standing of the long and involved history 
of Marx’s edited works. 

Librarian 

Chicago 

*** 

I had no idea that Marx’s reading 
notes were excluded from the Collected 
Works, which I have been buying as 
they came out since 1975. 1 hope you will 
keep all of us informed about the 
progress of translations into English. 

Sociology professor 

New York 

*** 

Whatever may be said about the “Stal- 
inist” edition of the MEGA, the only 
thing one could object to are the com- 
mentaries that have always been pub- 
lished in a separate volume. The texts 
themselves have been published in the 
language of the original. Both the Russ- 
ian and German editors in the two Insti- 
tutes of Marxism-Leninism in Berlin 
and Moscow were proceeding in a scien- 
tific way. Except for the commentaries 
this cannot differ from the approach the 
Amsterdam and German editors of the 
new part of the MEGA 2 will use. 

S. Steiger 
Prague 


Raya Dunayevskaya has written a lot 
about attitudes to Marx because she was 
deeply critical of what post-Marx Marx- 
ists did with his legacy. They let every- 
thing get in the way of publishing his 
works to bring them out to the world. 

Student of Marxist-Humanism 
Tennessee 

*** 

Kevin Anderson’s in-depth exploration 
of Marx scholarship is very impressive. I 
have two questions: 

Was the influence of Morgan’s anthro- 
pological findings different from the 
decisive influence Morgan had on Engels 
in his “Origin of the Family”? Does the 
Marx-Engels divergence have relevance 
to the ways these two men understood 
pre-modem cultures? 

Does the fact that Marx became more 
attentive to non- Western cultures in 
his later years alter a deeply seated 
Eurocentrism of classical Marxism? I 
tend to agree with scholars who argue 
that Marx understood the West better 
than he comprehended the East. 
Should I be prepared to change that 
perspective after reading Marx’s 
unpublished writings? 

Manjur Karim 
Culver-Stockton College 
Missouri 


LABOR TODAY 

I disagree with B.Ann Lastelle about 
workers’ “complacency” (January-Febru- 
ary N&L). It’s the collaborationist poli- 
cies of the union officials that has caused 
the alienation, despondency and even 
physical violence among workers. I’ve 
been a UAW farm equipment worker, 
merchant seaman, and bartender and I 
just turned 79 and live in public housing 
that is an insult. I always felt the 
Republican and Democratic Parties were 
one, that Russia had the same banking 
system, and that the national ownership 
of industry would not be socialism if the 
wage dividing pay system stayed the 
same. I think workers have to vote at 
the point of production where the seat of 
government resides, not in Washington, 
D.C. I always got a lot of support from 
other workers for my views. 

A fellow worker 
Minneapolis 

*** 

The march planned for April 12 to take 
a “People’s Charter” to Number 10 Down- 
ing Street actually follows the planned 
route of the Chartists in 1848. The event 
will also kick off the UK end of the Euro- 
march. And then there’s the election. 

Dave Black 
London 

*** 

The March “Black/Red” column was 
beautiful in not only showing who Biko 
was but why people are interested in 
him now: the actual conditions in the 
new South Africa which still exploits 
Black labor, and the revolt against it. 

Freedom fighter 
South USA 

*** 

There are struggles going on here 
today over the attempt to take away the 
8 hour day. Ordinary workers may not 
know explicitly about the capitalists’ 
hunger for surplus value. I think we 
have to be out there explaining it. With- 
out a liberating banner of new human 
relations competition for scarce jobs will 
drive us to the bottom. 

KenE. 

Berkeley 


was 54. He is still working there. I filed 
a charge of age discrimination with the 
Illinois Department of Human Rights, 
and a lawsuit against the company. After 
the hearing it will take 6 months to 3 
years longer for a decision. I filed for 
unemployment but had to appeal to get 
my money. Anybody over 50 should start 
thinking hard about their job security. 
I’m 57 now and work is hard to find at 
my age. 


Robert Lapping 
Normal, Blinois 


ECOLOGY 

AND 

DEMOCRACY 



Environmentalists often have a per- 
spective of “stopping corporate greed,” 
i.e. reforming capitalism rather than 
uprooting it. They are separated from 
the working class and urban poor. Many 
white middle class people relate to the 
forests or birds but not to ghettos or 
immigrants. But sometimes the racial 
separation can change. I saw a group of 
Mexicans protesting together with 
young white American activists in Ense- 
nada. The nearby factory was dumping 
its sewage directly into the ocean. And 
there are movements against environ- 
mental racism initiated by the forces 
themselves like the Filipinos at Clark 
Air Force Base, and the Mothers of East 
L.A. against the toxic incinerator. The 
consciousnss of the environmental crisis 
is growing, but is the consciousness of its 
roots in capitalism? 

Activist-thinker 
Los Angeles 

*** 

N&L is not afraid to tell it like it is 
when it comes to racism. It’s what 
makes articles like “Environmental radi- 
cals fight Clinton’s ecology double-talk” 
so important. I shared it with the other 
inmates at my unit. Thanks for finding a 
donor for my sub. 

Prisoner 

Texas 


I was fired from my job as a security 

guard for Burns International, on Jan. In “Ecology and Democracy” (January- 
29, 1994. The reason given was that I February N&L), Dmitryev caught the 
instigated a fight, but I did not fight. number of a whole class of radicals in 
The person who instigated it was 20, I his criticism of the “intellectual activist” 


Readers' Views 


who always sees the “masses as back- 
ward” and therefore “advocates reforms 
so radical that the existing power struc- 
ture would never allow them, yet fails to 
envision the overthrow of that power 
structure.” This covers almost everyone B 
hear on Pacifica radio, the Jerry 
Browns, Helen Caldicotts, and all those 
who are doing great exposes of what is 
wrong and yet miss the point. 

John Marcotte 
New York 


SCOTTISH RADICALISM 

The book by James Young on Scottish 
Radicalism reviewed in March N&L was: 
fascinating but I’d like to know why 
there is no reference to Harry McShane?! 
If there’s a reason for his omission, that 
should be told. 


March was the Marx quote on time as 
the “space for human self-development.” 
The early Greek philosophers had three 
different words for time. One was 
chronos, from which we get “chronology.” 
A second was kairos, which is often 
translated as “a moment in time” and is 
an element that generates something 
new, and is not linear. Out of those two 
jammed together is aeion for which the 
word “eon” is a gross simplification. 
Each one of us has an aeion, a time and 
place, for being and developing. Some- 
where I think Marx picked all this up, 
and Raya understands Marx’s sense of 
time as pertaining as well to space. Cap- 
italism confines us in the sense of time 
and space, but throughout history, in all 
cultures, we find evidence of human 
beings struggling again and again to 
come to fullness and development. 

Dan 
Los Angeles 


Mary Holmes 
Detroit 

Editor’s note: The relationship; 
between this extraordinary Scottish 
labor leader and Raya Dunayevskaya is 
told in Harry McShane and the Scot- 
tish Roots of Marxist Humanism by 
Peter Hudis, published by the John 
MacLean Society and available from 
N&L for $2. 


FIGHTING RACISM 

The striking Detroit newspaper work- 
ers are building for the National Days of 
Action in Detroit June 20 and 21. They 
expressed concern about bringing out 
Detroit’s Black community whom they 
know supports their strike. Recently I’ 
saw a local TV program about racism in 
the media. The speaker did not mention 
the newspaper strike. I thought the' 
strikers and supporters could present the; 
interrelationship between racism in thej 
media and this strike. The Detroit News- 
paper Agency hired some African-Ameri- 
can scabs and publicized it as “affirma-' 
tive action,” trying to split Detroit along 
racial lines. What if the National Days ofj 
Action spoke with equal passion about 
ending the strike and racist reporting? 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit! 

*** 

I’ve worked with Hispanics and 
because of the language barrier they 
don’t know how to ask for a raise. I try; 
to teach them what to say in 
English.The employers try to play the! 
race card, turning Black against white; 
and against Hispanic. They’re far away 
from home and are solely dependent on 
that job. It’s like they’re on automatic 
plantation. That’s the nature of capital- 
ism: exploitation pure and simple. 

Black worker; 
Memphis! 

Added to all the police shootings of 
Blacks and Latinos in New York comes; 
the latest — they now want half a mil- 
lion dollars for dum-dum bullets that 
shatter on impact, causing devastating 
wounds. They are banned for war by the 
Geneva Convention. The pretext is even 
sicker: to “protect innocent bystanders,* 
since they shatter and don’t ricochet! 
This is war, indeed. 

White worker 
New York 


REVOLUTION 
AND THE 
DIALECTIC i 


What jumped out at me from Rayaj 
Dunayevskaya’s Archives writing ini 



I could see something that relates to 
the “dialectic of development” that Raya, 
wrote about, in the catfish worker who 
wrote in “Readers’ Views” about how 
reading Marxism and Freedom helped 
her understand the meaning of her expe- 
riences. She recognized the categories 
Marx had made and how he analyzed 
capitalism, and it helps you see what 
needs to be uprooted. 

Student of Marxism 
Tennessee 

*** 

The way Raya stressed the impor- 
tance of the Populist movement in the 
Archives column in the January-Febru- 
ary N&L reminded me of her critique of 
Engels on the world historic defeat of 
the female sex. Marx never considered 
any defeat historic because there was 
always one more revolution to make. 
The Populist movment wasn’t a success, 
yet we don’t file it away as a defeat. 

Jennifer Pen 
San Francisco 



BRAINWASHING 

Your paper is the only stateside source 
of what the international capitalists are 
doing all over the world to gain control 
of all people’s ideology in capitalism’s 
image. The paranoid effect of those 
spouting the “opiate of the masses” 
somehow needs to be counteracted. 
Maybe we need to prepare a socialist 
Constitution. Work, not pray, for our 
destiny! 

Steady reader 
Florida 


Some men riding the Jackson line 
train were talking about the leader of 
the Heaven’s Gate cult and the followers 
that killed themselves. “How could he 
brainwash them to make them kill 
themselves?” one asked. Another one 
spoke up, “They had to want to believe 
him.” A Black worker jumped in, “I was 
brainwashed once. It was in the Army, 
when I was in Vietnam. They made us 
believe what we were doing was right.” 
Now I understand. 

Straphanger 

Chicago 

*** 

People are using “we’ye come a long 
way” to justify keeping us enslaved in an 
inferior position. We are entitled to the 
same freedom and the same share of the 
wealth as anybody. 

Activist for justice 
USA 
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DENG, MAO AND THE CHINESE WORKERS 


Deng’s death is only a symbol of the 
end of Mao Zedong’s time, a time in 
which the elites of China had been try- 
ing to make the country rich and power- 
ful with a socialist revolution. After 
more than 80 years of struggle, the con- 
clusion seems to be that “only capitalism 
can save China.” That is the real 
tragedy of Chinese Marxists; probably 
also of the Marxists of the whole world. 

In today’s China the majority lay their 
hope heavily on the process ef capitaliza- 
tion. The reason is simple. There has not 
been any theory to provide a socialist 
economic resolution for the new society. 
What we need is not a “negation of nega- 
tion” because we have not yet had a real 
negation of capitalism. Passions and 
forces have had a great power to destroy, 
but not always construct the new. We 
saw passions and forces during the Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

Deng’s claim of a continuity with the 
original Chinese revolution was cut off 
in 1989 when the Army opened fire on 
the unarmed people. It changed the rela- 
tionship of the Communist Party with 
the mass movement. Thereafter, the 
only force the Communist Party could 
depend on is capitalists and state 
bureaucrats. 

The rulers are more afraid of Marxism 
than of bourgeois liberalism. The capi- 
talists will have more freedom and polit- 
ical power but the working class will be 
pressed more strongly. 

Chinese scholar 
in exile 

*** 

Your editorial on Deng’s death in the 
March issue was rooted in the revolt in 
China, intertwining that with the rela- 
tionship between China and the rulers 
and masses in the U.S. It showed why 
the repression is harshest against those 
trying to organize independent labor 
unions. The U.S.capitalists are not sell- 
ing to the Chinese as much as exploiting 
their labor and selling the products back 
to us, which makes them partners in the 
repression of Chinese workers. That’s 
why there is a spin to the news, to keep 
us from knowing the real conditions, and 


from thinking of others as human beings. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 


PRISON 

LIFE 

AND 

DEATH 


When workers in the U.S. kept fight- 
ing for human working conditions, the 
corporations simply exported the capital, 
technology and know how to countries 
where there were no regulations to stop 
them from maximizing their profits — 
using child labor in Bangladesh or India, 
prisoner/slave labor in China and other 
“most favored nations.” But why ship all 
the manufacturing 10,000 miles or more 
when you can find the cheapest labor 
right at home in the explosively growing 
prison population? There the mininum 
wage is really cheap, as low as 23 cents 
an hour. Will the slogan “made by union 
labor in the U.S.” now be changed to 
“made by prison labor in the U.S.”? It 
would be more realistic. 

i 

Correspondent 
British Columbia 

*** 

I . ‘ : V 
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“Prison culture” has become a 
metaphor for the whole of society. More 
than 20,000 jobs were added in the 
prison industry in California in the last 
year alone where more than 12 prisons 
were built in the last decade while only 
2 new college campuses have been added 
to California’s educational system. With 
over 140,000 prisoners, the Press is no 
longer allowed to interview prisoners 
since the passage of a new state law last 
year. It is a ticking bomb waiting to 
explode at any time. 



Cyrus Noveen 
Los Angeles 


We need major exposure on death 
penalty injustices. Send reporters for 
exclusives from Texas Death Row. I will 
guarantee strong, powerful, sincere 
interviews from inmates whose efforts 
at solidarity are numerous. Be bold and 
get involved! 

Death Row prisoner 
Texas 


REVOLUTIONARY FEMINISM 

Maria Stewart, as Jennifer Pen put it 
in the March issue, “extended the dialec- 
tic of freedom to include a feminist per- 
spective.” She really included a lot of 
theory and practice in her work and 
ideas. Why is this the first time I ever 
heard of this woman? Ida B. Wells-Bar- 
nett was ahead of her time, too. Women 
— Black women in particular — are 
only now being brought into the light. 

Young feminist 
Tennessee 

*** 

When I read about the Cambodian 
women garment workers making $8 a 
month and trying to organize, it made 
me think of the U.S. garment workers 
making $6 a month at the turn of the 
century, whose strike we celebrate on 
International Women’s Day. When you 
realize that the sweatshops they fought 
against are back — and right here, not 
only in Cambodia — it makes it clear 
that what we are commemorating is 
that “the struggle continues.” 

Women’s liberationist 
Chicago 

*** 

To say that the “dialectics of revolu- 
tion” is what is missing from the book on 
Feminist Interpretations of Hegel is 
a devastating critique because a revolu- 
tionary goal was signified in the very 
name we chose in the 1960s: Women’s 
Liberation Movement. 

Still a women’s liberationist 
Detroit 


I assisted in organizing the African 
Women’s Leadership Institute in 
Entebe-Uganda in March. It brought 
together women from all parts of Africa. 
Their commitment, determination and 
readiness for change was impressive. 
They know their changing situation has 
not been given to them. They won it and 
their mothers fought for it before them. 
They don’t want to be seen only as 
women fighting for their rights but as 
people who belong to a society that is 
changing, and they are part of that 
change in the social, political and eco- 
nomic conditions of Uganda. It was a 
great experience not only for them but 
for me. 

African woman 
England 


DIALOGUE WITH 
MARXIST-HUMANISM 

Insancil is a monthly Marxist- 
Humanist Turkish publication which is 
interested in the possibility of publish- 
ing some of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
works. We have already started to trans- 
late Kevin Anderson’s essay “Uncovering 
Marx’s yet unpublished writings” for 
them. We are also interested in your 
Afro-American, Afro-Asian, African, and 
other Third World studies and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina is also an important prob- 
lem in Turkey. 

Karasin 

Istanbul 

*** 

Your January 1995 issue reached me 
only in January 1997. While our Marxist 
Labor Party is small, it’s the idea of the 
“state-capitalist character” of the pre- 
perestroika Soviet society which is the 
basis of our program. We are engaged in 
communist self-education and try to pro- 
ject Marxian ideas.The main thing I like 
in N&L is the Marxist-Humanism. I 
have been speculating in such terms for 
a long time and look forward to reading 
more of your works and contributing to 
your paper. 

New correspondent 
Russia 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until today 


1988 edition. New author’s introduction...... $17.50 

□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $16.95 

□Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 


□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 
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By Charles Denby 

□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 
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By Kevin Anderson 

□ Lenin. Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 
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$15.95 


Pamphlets 
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Vanguard 
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"A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 


Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Hersenovlna: Achilles Heel of 
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$2 
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by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya..... $2 

□25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War li 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□Nationalism, Communism, Maixlst-Humanlsm and 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 
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□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Terrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 
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Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection 

.........$6.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reds available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 ...$U5 
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□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions) $5/year 

□Bound Volumes of News it Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 $25 each 

N8cL is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. N8cL as well as other Marxist-Hum anis t 
literature is available on audio tape. 
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Editorial 


By mid-summer, all states will have customized their 
welfare laws according to the federal Welfare Reform Act. 
Far from tearing down the welfare state, the federal and 
state governments have conspired to reshape public 
assistance into a new labor regulatory system of the poor. 

And hand-in-glove with welfare reform comes immigra- 
tion reform whose bite will be felt as soon as April 1. 
From the impact of both sorts of legislation, millions of 
poor people, children and students, as well all immi- 
grants, even those here legally, will fall into depths of 
exploitation not seen in this century. 

‘WORKER EXPLOITATION PROGRAM’ 

At the head of the pack turning back the clock is New 
York City. It has pioneered workfare which forces welfare 
recipients to toil for meager checks and subsidies. The new 
federal law passed by a Republican Congress and signed 
by Clinton during last year’s election campaign, requires 
all states to have 25% of welfare recipients in work or 
training programs this year, and at least 50% by 2002. 

In New York, this modem day slave labor system is 
called the “Work Experience Program,” or WEP. The 
WEP workers call it the “Worker Exploitation Pro- 
gram.” More than 125,000 WEP workers do jobs often 
previously performed by unionized municipal workers; 
the targeted number is 300,000. Nationally, over one 
million poor people will be herded into workfare. 
Already, some states are subsidizing the pay of new 
hires in private industry, an outright gift of free labor 
to the capitalists. 

New York’s WEP workers primarily do cleaning and 
clerical jobs alongside regular city employees. They 
receive no more than a little cash, food stamps and rent 
subsidies. Their jobs are changed every six months, and 
they have no chance of being hired permanently. Under 

Central Africa upheaval 

Without the help of opportunistic opposition leaders, 
Zaire’s Mobutu would not have been able to survive the 
pro-democratic movement in 1991. Not only did he con- 
solidate his power but he also divided the opposition 
parties and unveiled their true character. After 32 years 
of political leadership Mobutu was able to marginalise 
Zaireans to the lowest level of poverty and make himself 
one of the richest men in the world. 

What is to become of the revolution in Zaire is yet too 
early to say. The Alliance of Democratic forces for the 
Liberation of Congo-Zaire (AFDL) consists of two main 
forces, the Maoist and the Lumumbist (a Pan Africanist 
Force). The fact that these forces have so much in com- 
mon does not in any way guarantee any revolution. 

There is no doubt that the Zairean rebels are enjoying 
great support from their neighbouring countries, espe- 
cially Uganda and Rwanda. The ideological relationship 
between the leaders of these countries and the rebel 
leaders is no hidden fact. Uganda is now almost seen as 
the ideological center for Pan-Africanism. The Central 
African region is so full of political dynamism that its 
consequences will have to go beyond the level of the pro- 
democratic era. 

Now the SPLAof John Garang in Sudan is awaiting a 
final assault on Jaba, following the victories in Kurmuk 
and Yei. What will happen to the opposition front (NDA) 
in Sudan after the awaited victory in Jaba is yet to be 
known. Any vision to divide Sudan will be in the inter- 
est of the Islamic fundamentalists in Khartoum. It is 
also said that Savimbi has about 2000 men in Zaire to 
support the demoralised soldiers of Mobutu, proof that 
the fall of the dictator will also be celebrated in Angola. 

The fall of Kisangani is not only of military signifi- 
cance for the rebels. It was here that the Maoists, under 
the leadership of Mulele in the ’60s, were defeated mili- 
tarily and morally. Here the pro-democratic movement 
was crushed in 1991 and it was here that the Zairean 
army was in mutiny and General Mahele was the man 
who put an end to mutiny in 1993. This is the same gen- 
eral who was appointed as the commander-in-chief 
before the fall of Kisangani, but he failed this time even 
with the presence of Serbian mercenaries. 

The first foreign diplomat that visited Zaire after the 
recent return of Mobutu from France was the South 
African foreign minister in the name of peace negotia- 
tions, a sign of the revisionist tendency that is gaining 
more and more influence within the ranks of the ANC in 
South Africa. A South Africa that is aware of its histori- 
cal role would openly support the liberation struggle of 
the Zairean people and not talk to a dictator who is 
falling apart. 

The hysteric cries of France for military intervention 
in Zaire must be seen in the light of its interest in the 
country and not for the love of peace. France is among 
those countries that have not only been trying to give 
the struggle in Zaire a tribal conflict profile, but they 
have also been spreading lies that there is an ongoing 
systematic murdering of refugees and other ordinary 
people, an effort to mobilise opinion against the rebels. 

It is without doubt that only a disciplined liberation 
force can register such great victories in a very short 
time. One thing is certain and that is, the Zairean peo- 
ple are not going to forget their historical past. It was 
the UN forces that were responsible for the arrest and 
murder of their young leader, Lumumba, and the dirty 
history of foreign forces, who have always the task of 
sabotaging the struggle of the people, will always be 
fresh in their minds. The fact that Mobutu will fall 
before he dies is about to become truth. — Ba Karang 
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Welfare, workfare, and immigrants 


the new federal law, no one can receive welfare longer 
than five years. 

If WEP workers are fired for any infraction of 
the rules or for demanding minimal rights such as 
a clean place to eat lunch, they are cut off welfare. 
Add to this horror the racism that makes Black 
and Latino welfare recipients the continuous tar- 
gets of politicians. 

WEP has been implemented with the complicity of 
labor leaders who made a devil’s pact with Mayor Giu- 
liani to allow WEP workers to perform the work of laid- 
off union workers, with the vague promise that some wel- 
fare workers may eventually be hired into regular jobs. 

Municipal workers have felt threatened by their lead- 
ers’ suicidal short-sightedness. Stanley Hill has faced 
rebellion in his own AFSCME locals, and when the Tran- 
sit Workers Union president accepted a contract that 
would allow WEP workers to replace subway cleaners, 
there was tremendous rank-and-file anger and the con- 
tract passed only narrowly. 

What neither the mayor npr the labor leaders counted 
on was the rebellion of the WEP workers themselves who 
formed WEP Workers Together!, a grass-roots, self-orga- 
nized, self-conscious resistance to sweated labor condi- 
tions. They insist they are not going to work for nothing, 
doing the same work as — or replacing — others making 
a decent living. (See WEP stories in October, November 



Chicago poor protest slave-wage future in workfare. 


and December 1996 N&L.) 

DRIVEN UNDERGROUND 

Recent immigration “reforms” are tightly related to the 
assault oin people receiving assistance. Forty percent of 
the expected savings in welfare will come from cutting off 
all benefits to residents (legal immigrants). 

Dramatically new and relatively hushed-up in 
immigration law is that as of April 1, the “perma- 
nent resident” status of “legal” immigrant workers 
is not worth much anymore. Suddenly these work- 
ers are worse than second-class. They have no 
more access to social security benefits, including 
for disability, and their “green cards” can be seized 
and they can be deported for the slightest brush 
with the law: Many will go into the underground 
economy, their labor cheapened all the more, 
rather than face separation from families or desti- 
tution and repression in their home countries. 

The results of workfare and of punishing undocument- 
ed immigrants are the same — they tie the hands of 
workers now subject to greater exploitation on the job 
and in their communities. 

Capitalism gets an ideological bonus. When echoed or 
left unchallenged by labor leaders, politicians or even 
parts of the rank-and-file itself, the racist demonizing 
and scape-goating of welfare recipients and immigrants 
divides the working class. 

And shch rhetoric and the laws it advances intimidate 
those workers who may still have a few rights and want 
to exercise them to struggle against their own bosses. 
This maikes it all the more tragic that the labor bureau- 
cracy’s response to both prongs of this regressive legisla- 
tion has been too little, too late and too reluctant. 

Just as New York City is in the vanguard of developing 
the woitkfare plan, so the magnificent WEP Workers 
Ibgetheir! is showing all workers the way. When immi- 
grant workers organize themselves and make their voices 
heard, whether in their march on Washington last Fall or 
new labor struggles, they too challenge the labor move- 
ment to wake up and rise to its full height. 


Black World 


SPLM and the new Sudan? 


(Continued from page 1) 

unified Sudan. But lofty words don’t always find their 
equal in deeds. 

Tb begin with, its ideological roots are as soggy as the 
swamps of The Sud in the South. When it was consoli- 
dated in 1983 with help from the Ethiopian Stalinist 
Mengistu Mariam, it appeared to share the ideology of 
that regime. But in later statements the SPLM “dispels 
all ideas that [it] is a Communist Party with a rigid ide- 
ological outlook... [and] makes clear that [it] is a socialist 
movement, with a pragmatic outlook.” 2 

Perhaps it is this “pragmatic outlook” which has led 
the SPLM/A to now accept military supplies from the 
CIA? Or perhaps “pragmatism” led it to form the 
National Democratic Alliance with the Umma and DUP 
parties, both of whom have been architects of the geno- 
cidal war in the South? 

The SPLM/A has at times acted more like an army of 
occupation than of liberation.The famine deaths of over 
200,000 southerners in 1988 was clearly the fault of the 
government. But the SPLM/A had a helping hand also. 
Their troops prevented relief trains from getting to 
besieged towns and many of their soldiers looted trains 
and villages. 

In May of 1991 the Mengistu government of Ethiopia 
was overthrown. The SPLM leadership had refused to 
conduct talks with the Ethiopian rebels prior to their 
taking over. They subsequently lost their rear bases and 
lines of supply. 3 Commanders Riak Machar, a Nuer, Gor- 
don Kong, also a Nuer, and another leader, Lam Akol, a 
Shilluk, had been chafing under John Garang’ s auto- 
cratic leadership. Allegedly wanting more democracy 
within the movement; desiring the separation of the 
South as opposed to national unity; and sensing a possi- 
ble winding down of the war, they led a coup against 
Garang, a Dinka. Garang’s other 12 commanders stuck 
by him and the coUp failed but caused the first of sever- 
al major rifts. 

The liberation struggle has since degenerated into 
tribal warfare. There is now a Machiavellian mosaic of 
militias in the South. This fratricidal bloodshed has cost 
thousands of civilian lives, southern civilian lives, the 
very people the SPLM/A was supposed to liberate. 

The SPLM lacks a broad collective leadership. Most of 
the power is concentrated in one man— John Garang. 
What seems to be developing is a nascent cult of person- 
ality. Examples of this can be seen in the SPLM’s treat- 
ment of internal dissidents. Suspected dissidents have 
been jailed, tortured and summarily executed without 
trials. Is this the “New Sudan”? 

In the Nuba mountains, surrounded on all sides by 
the Sudan Defense Forces and Arab militias, subjected 
to high altitude bombings, and facing shortages of food 
and water, are a detachment of the SPLM/A under the 
leadership of Yusuf Kuwa Makki. They have been hold- 
ing out for the past ten years. There are now only about 

(2) John Garang, The Call for Democracy in Sudan (London: 
Kegan Paul International, 1992) p. 18 

(3) Douglas H. Johnson and Gerard Prunier, Civil War in the 
Sudan, The Foundations and Expansion of the Sudan Peoples 
Liberation Army, p.138 


250,000 Nuba remaining in the mountains. The rest, 
some 2 million people, are scattered. Over 1 million face 
genocide in concentration camps in Khartoum. And 
untold thousands are dead. 4 

The Nuba are composed of not one single ethnic group 
but over 50. They comprise Christians, Muslims, and 
animistfs. These religions are not completely separated^ 
There ip much syncretism. Muslims and Christians are 
accorded equal respect. In fact, Commander Kuwa is a 
Muslim and his wife is a Christian. Kuwa expressed the 
concept of freedom of religion beautifully and succinctly 
when he stated, “Me, I am Muslim. My wife is Christ- 
ian. Our children, we will let them decide for them- 
selves what they want to believe.” 5 

Despite the differences in religion and ethnicity, the 
Nuba are working and fighting collectively within the 
SPLM and outside it. They have formed a constituent 
assembly to represent the interest of all the ethnic 
groups, religions and remaining towns. In the Nuba 
mountains the peasantry have a democratic voice in 
conducting the struggle. 

The Nuba are also reviving their culture and using it 
as a weapon in the struggle. As Kuwa said, “We dance so 
that we can fight and we fight so that we can dance.” 

What is unique about the Nuba is that they offer one 
of the few visions of what the Sudan could be. They are 
a diamond in a dung heap. 

Then there is the Sudanese Women’s Voice for Peace. 
It is a Southern Sudan women’s organization. There is 
little information about them. But from the name of the 
organization it is obviously an expression of ideas 
counter to the carnage of this war. 

We' can only hope these very small diamonds are 
found, cut and polished for the rest of Sudan and the 
world to see. —Robert Reed 


(4) “The Tears of Orphans,” Amnesty International, 1995, New 
York, p: 93 

(5) “The Nuba: Sudan’s Secret War, “ a BBC Documentary , 
Producer Julie Flint, 1995. 
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NEWS & BETTERS 


Cost of living + bu 

Caught between the campaign of some prominent 
right-wing economists and politicians to revise the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI), and his fear of strong opposi- 
tion from the elderly and labor unions, President Clinton 
announced last month that he would delay deciding 
whether to form a commission to revise the CPI. 

This decision represents a temporary victory for the 
opposition. Yet the campaign to revise the CPI has been 
accelerating in the past few months, winning the strong 
support of Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan 
and House Majority Leader Trent Lott. 

The immediate goal of this campaign, spearheaded by 
r Michael Boskin, chief economic advisor under President 
Bush, is permanently to cut Social Security cost of living 
increases which are based on the CPI. A revision in the 
CPI would also lead to tax hikes and provide something 
of a quick fix to the government’s budget deficit. 

Yet the most insidious effect of the campaign is 
to make it acceptable to rewrite history by mon- 
keying with official U.S. government statistics. 
For instance, neither the capitalist system nor its 
politicians would bear responsibility for the quar- 
ter-century-long decline in working people’s stan- 
dard of living, for the simple reason that the CPI 
revision would make the decline “disappear.” 
Although political interference with official statis- 
tics is not new, the current campaign is interfer- 
ing to an unprecedented degree. 

The supposedly “objective” economic basis for the revi- 
sion is that the current CPI is said to overstate the 
annual inflation rate by 1,1 percentage points. This 
number was obtained by Boskin hand-picking for his 
own commission those economists whose allegations of 
overstatement of inflation were the largest, and then 

‘Nasty’ immigrant code 

Los Angeles — A new immigration law passed last 
year and scheduled to go into effect on April 1 is wreak- 
ing havoc on the lives of many immigrants in southern 
California. On that day people without legal documents 
will be given six months to leave the country unless 
they have initiated some legalizing process as a waiver. 

Immigration reform will be a lethal blow to a popula- 
tion that is by no means prepared to confront the new 
level of nastiness. Anyone who is here without a visa 
will have six months to leave unless they have a waiv- 
er. A waiver is any litigation they initiated to obtain 
legal status. 

The law is so poorly put together that they are going 
to have many lawsuits. As La Opinion, the Los Angeles 
| Spanish daily, put it the other day: “A glance at this law 
shows that it will make ft next to impossible to apply as 
i a political refugee, putting more than 200,000 Central 
Americans at risk of deportations.” 

This law was supposed to go into effect on Nov. 1 of 
last year, but as an act of compassion Clinton extended it 
till April 1. Those who are fooled by Clinton’s “kindness” 
should know that civil rights laws protecting immigrants 
from police have been eroding under Clinton. 

Since 1994 the U.S. and Mexican governments have 
agreed to placing the Army on the borders. The Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (INS) has received 
$50 million to develop a computer program to keep 
track of people in cooperation with other police agencies. 

During the last three years local prohibitions against 
such cooperation have slowly been changed to apply the 
new immigration regulations without any legal barriers. 
One Spanish network recently reported on legislation that 
gives police the right to act as INS agents in California. 

The new immigration reform increases the level of 
nastiness on the part of the well-to-do and best orga- 
, nized influential people to enact the legal tools needed 
r to eradicate people who are no longer useful to them. 

■ —Antonio 
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averaging their numbers; the Boskin commission did no 
independent research. 

The mainstream press has almost invariably reported 
the Boskin commission’s estimate without comment, 
thereby tacitly endorsing it. However, if inflation were 
overstated to this degree, this would imply that the 
increases in money incomes during the past third of a 
century actually represent such a Large rise in living 
standards that, whereas today less than 15% of the U.S. 
population is officially poor, a majority of the population 
was poor back in the early 1960s! 

It is not hard to see through the reasoning that arrives 
at this absurd conclusion. The whole issue boils down to 
how to deal with “product quality.” Boskin and his allies 
argue that increases in product quality need to be taken 
into account — because the higher prices of, say, the cars 
of today as against the cars of thirty years ago partly 


Essay Article 
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these feminist organizations are “the few collective 
spaces available for envisioning and enacting alternative 
futures,” but yet the internal contradictions pointed to 
by those writing about the collectives show the need for 
more than just decentralized organizing — they show, 
indeed, the difficulty of transcending class and race hier- 
archies, of confronting the various ideological guises of 
nationalism and globalized capitalism, of working out 
the relationship between intellectuals and working class 
women without some unifying philosophy grounded in 
what you are for. 

In a time when feminists have all but abandoned the 
idea of revolution, Feminist Genealogies is an impor- 
tant contribution to the battle of ideas, especially its can- 
did examination of the pitfalls of nationalism, classism, 
racism etc. that continue to plague the women’s move- 
ment. Ultimately though, its exposure of the contradic- 
tions we face as feminists of color, shows the need for us 
to grapple with the totality of the dialectics of revolution, 
not only by refusing to make false separations between 
categories like race, gender, class — but also by going 
back to the history of women’s struggles and to a philoso- 
phy that can both find meaning in those struggles and 
absorb our own struggles for a free future. Can anything 
less ensure freedom as our vision and our goal? 

Bridgeport 

(Continued from page 1) 

And when such lynchings happen, for lynching is 
the name racist incidents like the beating of Lenard 
Clark by three white Bridgeport youths are known by 
Chicago’s Black Mississippi-rooted population who 
compared it to the lynching of Emmett Till, the public 
shock and amazement is that things like this continue 
in 1997. Behind the public shock and amazement lies 
some sort of metaphysical assumption that time 
should have cleansed the heart of racism even if many 
of Chicago’s neighborhoods have themselves remained 
ethnically cleansed. „ 

What comes on the scene at such times — and the 
Good Friday/Easter holiday season provided natural 
timing — were the hypocritical appeals to the heart 
for racial harmony from the very leaders who main- 
tain Chicago’s apartheid barriers, or who have ideo- 
logically pimped them. 

Mayor Richard M. Daley, until recently a resident of 
Bridgeport, was shamed into making a holiday appeal 
for racial harmony though he inherited and reinforces 
the apartheid legacy passed down by his father, for- 
mer Mayor Richard “Boss” Daley. Chicago’s archdio- 
cese does little to challenge ethnic apartheid either in 
its educational institutions or in its places of worship 
but spoke sweetly about racial harmony Easter Sun- 
day. Bill Clinton, who has an uncanny ability to feel 
everyone’s pain, especially Black folk, denounced as a 
“vicious crime” the attack on Lenard Clark while aid- 
ing and abetting the vicious crime of stigmatizing 
Black youth as a menace to society. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson and Minister Louis Far- 
rakhan, for their part, called for racial healing this 
Easter ’97 instead of righteous confrontation with 
Chicago’s apartheid. Farrakhan went so far as to 
oppose any marches and demonstrations that would 
break down Chicago’s racial barriers. And on the 
evening before Good Friday, that was exactly what his 
nationalist epigones did their best to carry out as the 
intensity of the protest grew with the expectation that 
the militant, integrated march was about to cross the 
35th Street bridge. 

Heavily monitored by a hapless bevy of Black patri- 
archs whose frustration ran high as the march took on 
a life of its own, and a cordone of Chicago police, the 
marchers were fired up nonetheless by the interaction 
amongst themselves and with the Black residents 
that encouraged them on. Although momentary, the 
intensity of this anti-racist march with its chants of 
“No Justice! No Peace!”, and the march the next day 
that did go through Bridgeport, revealed a militance 
that has grown ever more discontented with the 
rhetoric and hypocrisy of racial healing and harmony. 

No more Lenard Clarks!.. .or next time it will jump. 

—Lou Turner 


the working class 

reflect “more for the money” instead of inflation. 

Yet they quite conveniently disregard that their very 
own logic implies that decreases in product quality 
must also be taken into account. Thus, they argue that 
our cost of living really doesn’t increase if we manage to 
keep our money expenditures down by, say, switching to 
SPAM when beef prices rise. They thereby ignore the 
fact that a lower standard of living for the same mone- 
tary cost is equivalent to a higher monetary cost to 
maintain the same standard of living. 

Were one to argue consistently that product 
quality matters, or that product quality doesn’t 
matter, we’d have some cases in which the CPI 
currently overstates inflation more or less bal- 
anced out by the cases in which it understates 
inflation. The Boskin commission is trying to lie 
with statistics by having it both ways. 

It is not President Clinton alone who fears opposition 
to the CPI revision. Those behind the campaign to revise 
it have been proceeding cautiously and methodically, and 
hiding their politics behind a screen of “objective” techni- 
cal gobbledygook, precisely because they know that their 
actions could ignite widespread opposition from present 
and future Social Security recipients and from workers 
whose incomes are tied to the CPI. But it is polities that 
is motivating the campaign to revise the CPI, and it is 
politics that will decide this issue, one way or another. 

— Andrew Kliman 

Cabrini-Green 

(Continued from page 1) 

Cabrini. Last year, in another area of the city, they lev- 
eled buildings in Henry Homer Homes in “preparation” 
for the Democratic National Convention. Meanwhile, res- 
idents in the Jane Addams Homes, near the University of 
Illinois, are being subjected to an intense effort by the 
city to force them out. 

The residents at Cabrini and other projects may not 
have a specific plan, but they know that what is in their 
best interest has nothing to do with this “redevelopment.” 
They know they will be made homeless or shipped into 
other communities that accept Section 8 housing, which 
is harder and harder to find nowadays. 

At the press conference, protesters said, “We want to be 
heard. We’re tired and fed up and ain’t gonna take it any- 
more. This is our day!” This was enough for the mayor’s 
office to “invite” the residents to stay. They went so far as 
to say “this is your meeting,” which was met with, “None 
of us were invited, so how is this our meeting?” 

With every lie told by the mayor’s office, the residents 
shot back the truth. When a Daley stooge said, “We’ll 
build schools, parks, child care and new housing to 
replace the isolation of the highrises,” the residents yelled 
back: “For everyone? It’s not for everyone; we know who 
you’re doing it for.” When the stooges said, “It’s about 
improving the quality of life,” the residents shot back: 
“It’s about making money! If it was about improving the 
quality of life, why have you already pushed people out 
onto the streets?” 

All this will not go unchallenged. The fact that Fernan- 
da Royal, a resident of one of the buildings in Cabrini, 
was shot point blank by CHA police for arguing with a 
cop less than a week after this demonstration, where cops 
busted down residents’ doors and tore up residents’ apart- 
ments, raises the possibility of mass rebellion in one of 
the country’s most segregated cities. 

—Sonia Bergonzi and Peter Wermuth 

Prize for prison hell 

Joe Apayo, sheriff of Maricopa County, Ariz., won an 
award for the “Most Efficient Prison system of 1996” 
from President Clinton. He shouldn’t have won ft. 

He deliberately overcrowds the prison; he says he can 
feed people for 30 cents a day; he believes it doesn’t 
matter if they have baloney sandwiches three times a 
day, or if the baloney is green. He says it isn’t rotten. 

He says there’s television in his prison: they get 
to watch Newt Gingrich’s college course or the 
weather channel they have to know what the 
weather is like when they go out to work on the 
chain gangs. 

He does have chain gangs who work when it’s 120 
degrees outside. He’s being investigated because last 
summer someone died on the chain gang. Apayo says 
that was the prisoner’s own fault because he broke the 
law and became a criminal. 

To keep prisoners from escaping, he has armed 
guards guarding the chain gangs. Sometimes if they are 
working too far away to make it back to the prison at 
night, he supplies tents for them to sleep in. It’s an 
armed camp; if they try to escape they are shot down. 

Also to prevent escape he has the prisoners wear pink 
underwear. This is not to prevent escape; this is humili- 
ation. All it does is intimidate and demean the prison- 
ers. He tries to take away their dignity and self-esteem. 

The prison-industrial complex does not allow 
prisoners to work for even the minimum wage. 
The government thinks it’s cutting back on the 
military, but all it is doing is going from a military 
machine to a prison industrial machine. 

Much of the office furniture in politicians’ offices is 
made by prisoners. We did away with slavery in 1865, 
but our new slavery is the impoverished, the minorities, 
and our prison population. — D J*. 
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ment to consider repealing the earlier changes to Article 
27 of the Constitution, which allowed communal lands 
(ejidos) to be privatized, this was a step forward. Other 
parts of the agreements stipulated greater local auton- 
omy in distributing government resources, and free- 
dom to exercise ancient forms of self-governance, 
“guaranteeing the participation of women under equal 
conditions.” 

ZAPATISTAS IN REVOLT 

After eight months of Zedillo’s war maneuvers, the 
EZLN broke off further negotiations in September. The 
Cocopa (the commission mediating the dispute, made 
up of representatives from the four parties in the legis- 
lature) then drafted a shorter version of the agree- 
ments that would serve as a constitutional reform pro- 
posal, which was to be either rejected or accepted by 
the government and the EZLN. The Zapatistas accept- 
ed it, since it. included the points mentioned above, 
while the Zedillo administration offered a counter-pro- 
posal which effectively nullified the original agree- 
ments it had signed nearly a year earlier. 

On January 11th the EZLN rejected the govern- 
ment’s proposal, pointing out that each right “won” in 
the earlier accords was now postulated in such a way 
as to give the federal authorities discretionary powers 
over them once again. On March 4th Cocopa said they 
would not fulfill their original intention of presenting 
their proposal to Congress because with the Presi- 
dent’s opposition it “had no viability of legislative 
approval.” 

Since January, Zedillo still speaks about his 
, interest in “dialogue” even as he increases the 
flow of troops into the region. This total break- 
down of confidence in the government has led the 
EZLN to alert its supporters of an imminent 
crackdown. 

The government has grown increasingly unwilling to 
offer a peaceful solution to any of the crises it faces. At 
the end of January in the capital, for example, 200 
police violently evicted the street sweepers on hunger 
strike from the state of Tabasco who have been 
demanding their jobs back for over two years now. 
(Several hundred were fired when they refused to do 
favors for their local political bosses.) Another contin- 
gent of the same workers immediately came to replace 
them, and it is this militancy which explains why over 
2,000 army troops now patrol the streets of Mexico 
City every day, despite the government’s claim that it 
is to “root out corruption” in the police force. 

FRACTURED RULING CLASS 

The ruling class has also found itself buried in a new 
internal battle, which appears as serious conflicts in 
the “battle against drugs,” the scuttling of long- 
promised electoral reform, and the flight of stalwart 
PRIistas from the party. While it is no surprise to the 
Mexican people that General Gutierrez Rebollo, the 
nation’s drug , czar, was in cahoots with one, of the most 
notorious drug kingpins, Carrillo Fuentes, it no doubt 
came as a surprise to Gutierrez Rebollo to be singled 
out as a fall man, as he was comfortably living in 
splendor right in Mexico City. 

On nearly a daily basis the bourgeoisie offers up a 
new scapegoat, both to tie the blame for the spiraling 
crisis, as well as to make it appear as if the nonexis- 
tent “rule of law” is just around the next corner. Even 
the once-universal call for nominally breaking the 
PRI’s monopoly on power is disappearing from their 
discourse, as Zedillo recently fired the Attorney Gener- 
al, who had been the only token member of an opposi- 
tion party in his government. f 

All of this has increased the possibility of another 
capital flight such as the one that accompanied the 
assassination in 1994 of presidential candidate Colo- 
sio. The infighting among the bourgeoisie will continue 
so long as they cannot find a solution to the rebellion, 
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results would be even more terrifying. 

However Deng Xiaoping’s death appears already to 
have broken the surface stability of China that followed 
the suppression of the 1989 democracy movement. The 
rioting of Xinjiang’s Uighurs has not yet subsided; in 
Beijing and several southern cities there still continue 
to occur incidents of explosions. Recently in Beijing, 
Shanghai, and Harbin there have occurred successive 
incidents of self-immolation and the suicide of entire 
families of unemployed workers, which also indicate 
that the patience of workers is nearing exhaustion. 

From now until the Fifteenth Communist Party Con- 
gress is convened this September, internal Party strug- 
gles and struggles among all kinds of social forces will 
all develop fiercely. The working class has already 
replaced the university students of 1989 and have 
become a tremendous force influencing China’s future 
development. 

—Liu Binyan, March 21, 1997 

Liu Binyan, China’s foremost journalist for the past 
25 years, was forced into exile in the 1980s because of his 
penetrating critiques of Deng’s policies. 


which makes Zedillo more anxious by the day to put a 
lid on the revolts. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF IDEAS 

The opposite, in fact, is the case, as is evident from 
the fact that other rebellions have appeared in the 
country in the past year, most notably in several 
southwestern states. The Popular Revolutionary Army 
(EPR) and other armed rebellions there also pose a 
threat, though we should point out that none do so on 
the level of the Chiapas revolt. Carlos Montemayor, a 
writer who has researched Mexico’s guerrilla warfare 
history, has said that “the isolation the EPR needed to 
develop its military skills has prevented them from 
developing their ideas.” 



Occupation of town hall in Chiapas 


Clearly, it is the idea of profound social change that 
inspires the Chiapas peasantry. Consider the fact that 
on February 1st the largest Zapatista march, since the 
initiation of the conflict, took place in the streets of 
San Cristobal de las Casas. Nine thousand came out, 
principally to demand that “Cocopa not allow itself to 
be intimidated by Zedillo,” and that their (Cocopa’s) 
proposal be taken directly to Congress. 

It is not only the amount of support the EZLN 
receives that differentiates it from groups like the 
EPR, but the extent to which the EZLN can be seen at 
times to be not so much a single organization as an 
idea. For example, several weeks ago, on Feb. 25 in the 
municipality of Ocosingo four villages formally 
declared the establishment of the “autonomous region 
of Tzotz Choj.” Thirteen commissions were formed that 
would deal with such things as security, education, 
health, etc. “with the aim of beginning to work on the 
solution of our problems” and “to have the freedom to 
self-govem ourselves.” The coordinator of the Coalition 
of Autonomous Organizations of Ocosingo stated at the 
opening meeting that, “the government may pretend 
not to acknowledge the autonomy we already have in 
the Constitution, but the communities through their 
actions have been developing it for many years.” 

The debate between the EZLN leadership and Zedillo, 
on the one hand, and the EZLN and Cocopa, on the 
other, becomes the rallying point for new revolts that 
break out. There is a confidence among the poor that 
the very (wrong) idea upon which the PRI government 
rests is being explicitly rebuked, on a national level, by 
the articulation of another idea, that of their mass 
movement. 

This relationship between the EZLN leadership and' . 
the movement that has developed over three years is 


Miladin Zivotic (1930-1997), 

We mourn the death and honor the memory of 
Miladin Zivotic, who wrote on Marxist humanism and 
?who was an opponent of the single party state, of 
racism and of genocide. 

, Attacked by both the Milosevic government in 
Serbia and its nationalistic opposition, which 
never invited him to speak at any of its mass ral- 
lies, Zivotic, himself a Serb, stated just before his 
death: “The first act any new president of this 
country must do is travel to Sarajevo and beg for 
forgiveness, just as [West German Chancellor} 
Willy Brandt did when he traveled to Warsaw. 
This is the only way we can begin to heal our- 
selves” (New York Times, March 6, 1997). 

A supporter not only of Bosnia but also of the perse- 
cuted Albanians in Serb-ruled Kosovo, he also founded 
the Belgrade Circle, a large group of opposition intellec- 
tuals and youth. - 

In an earlier 1967 essay, “Between Two Types of 
Modern Culture” (published in English in Praxis: 
Yugoslav Essays, Boston: D. Reidel, 1979, pp. 187- 
97), Zivotic attacked both Tito’s Communist authori- 
tarianism and Western consumerism. That essay also 
included a prescient attack on particularistic forms of 
nationalism which he saw as a false alternative to 
Tito’s rule: 

The reactions , to such an authoritarian cultural 
policy may appear in the form of a particularist 
conception of cultural pluralism, that sort of cultur- 
al pluralism which emphasizes whatever separates 
man from man, that pluralism which serves as a 


very new , and not only for Mexico. It suggests there is " 
a possibility of getting beyond the mistakes of a radical 
Left that has historically not known how to listen to 
the voices from below. 

At the same time we should point out that without a 
firmer coalescence of the two forces of revolt, the peas- 
antry and the urban workers, there is the threat that 
the new passion released will merely expend itself 
rebelling against the superior military might of the 
governments of Zedillo and the U.S. The Zapatistas 
have known this all along, but they have also uncriti- 
cally reached out for support to a “civil society,” no - 
doubt because they fear being isolated, which has very 
different aims than those of the most oppressed. Their 
alliance this past year with the upper middle-class 
debtors movement, known as “El Barzon,” is an exam- 
ple of this. 

Over lOp years ago Karl Marx pointed out that while . 
peasant revolts which defend their communal relations 
can serve as a “regenerative force” towards a new soci- 
ety, they will not succeed in getting there without the 
“complement” of the proletarian revolts. (See the drafts 
of his 1881 letter to Vera Zasulich as well as the 1882, 
Preface to the Communist Manifesto.) The greatest 
solidarity we can express with Mexico at this critical 
moment is to show that there are others with confi- 
dence in this concept of total freedom. 

Is Latin America’s 
foreign debt illegal? 

New York— At a conference entitled “Is Latin 
America’s Foreign Debt Illegal?” Held March 14-15, a 
number of experts put forth the idea what it is, and 
explained why. Put on by North American Conference 
on Latin America and The New School, it was a fore- 
runner to an international conference taking place in 
July in Venezuela, sponsored by the Latin American 
Parliament. The organizers hope to declare the bulk of 
the region’s debilitating foreign debt illegal and chal- 
lenge it in the International Court of Justice in the 
Hague. 

The speakers explained that “the debt crisis” of the 
1980s is no longer news because the Latin American 
countries are paying their foreign debts. The crisis now 
is how those payments are hurting their populations. 
Latin America has been forced to give foreign capital 
access to its markets and to pay high interest rates. 
Debt is being paid by gearing their economies for 
export, by privatization, short-term investments, and 
drug money. Social services are being slashed and 
unemployment and poverty are growing. In short, their 
economies are being run for the benefit of international 
financial institutions and the high-income 20% of the 
population, at the expense of the 80% who are poor. 

Many speakers called the debt a form of political con- 
trol. On March 2, Venezuela had its largest demonstra- 
tion in 30 years against poverty conditions. In Peru, 
one-half of all tax revenues go to service the foreign 
debt; instead of fighting this, the government got the 
IMF to promise loans for social services right before the 
last election. 

The idea of declaring the debt illegal is based on the 
fact that it is immoral, as well as the fact that much 
debt was incurred by corrupt and/or dictatorial past 
governments, and was increased recently by unethical 
dealings between current governments and the banks. 

—Anne Jaclard ■ 


Serbian philosopher-activist 

front for special, selfish interests... 

Under these conditions intellectual, cultural, and 
particularistic pluralism appear as a form of the 
struggle to strengthen rather than to transcend 
national characteristics, as a form of glorification 
of whatever is special and indigenous to a particu- 
lar national culture rather than of what is univer- 
. sally human in it... ,(• * 

Rooting this critique in Marx’s analysis of bourgeois 
egoism itn his 1843 “Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right,” Zivotic also wrote that “only in the degree to 
which the class structure of society and the class sepa- 
ration of man into an alienated, authoritarian sphere 
and a private, selfish sphere is truly transcended... will 
it be possible to overcome all cultural separatism and 
to develop a universal culture.” « 

In 1975, Zivotic and seven other prominent phi- 
losophy professors connected to the Marxist 
humanist journal Praxis were fired by Tito from 
their university positions, and their journal 
closed. This group, dubbed the (Belgrade Eight, 
included Mihailo Markovic. But Zivotic’s path 
later diverged from that of Markovic, who in the 
1990s betrayed everything he had once stood for 
by joining forces with Milosevic. 

Zivotic’s life and death should remind the world of 
the deeply revolutionary and humanist tradition within 
Yugoslav and Serbian thought and culture, a tradition 
which needs to be renewed today if Serbia is to find a 
way out of the abyss into which it has fallen. 

: — Kevin Anderson 
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School privatization threatens future 


by Kevin Michaels 

“School reform” is a point on the agenda of many of 
those in power at all levels of government today. These 
critics argue that standardized test scores are declining 
(a contention not borne out by statistics) and that faith 
in public education has disappeared. Whether it is 
argued that the cause of the problem is the power of 
teachers’ unions or a national decline in moral values, 
school privatization is more often than not offered as 
the solution. The goal of school reformers is to achieve a 
radically privatized education system, one in which reli- 
gion plays a prominent role. In short, to destroy the idea 
that education is a public responsibility. 

The ideological drive to demonize public schools has 
been underway for a long time. Milton Friedman con- 
tributed to it in the ’50s and ’60s, but the event which 
seemed to crystallize things was the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s release in 1983 of a paper called “A Nation At 
Risk.” The document purported that the quality of the 
public education system was so low that it threatened 
the ability of the country to compete in a globalized 
economy. Privatization advocates basked in the atten- 
tion the report received, without mentioning the fact 
that a short-lived privatization experiment in several 
cities called “performance contracting” failed miserably 
in the early 1970s. Plans for vouchers which parents 
could use to send their children to private schools 
became popular. 

The push for privatization gained momentum 

Capital consumes the forest 

Memphis, Tenn. — Fifteen of us attended an edu- 
cational multimedia presentation on March 2 by 
activists from Media Rights and from Katuah Earth 
First!, a group involved with the Dogwood Alliance. The 
presentation, the first in a tour of Southern communi- 
ties, included speakers, video, live folk music, discussion 
and a literature table. To say that the presentation was 
about the clearcutting of mature and old growth forests 
would be too narrow. It was also a critical look at the 
exploitation of the workers and their communities by 
the timber industry. 

In the latter half of this century, we have seen an 
extreme shift in the practices of the timber industry. 
This shift has occurred on two levels. One is the 
increased use of resources by an increasingly interna- 
tional capitalism driven by short-term profits. The 
other, closely related, is the development of more “effi- 
cient” systems of tree “harvesting” and processing. 

International capitalism is not concerned with the 
development of a sustainable society. Rather, it is con- 
cerned with the efficient use of natural resources, in 
this case people, trees and metals for machinery. These 
“resources” are to be extracted and used for the further 
development of corporate profits, generally stated as 
“economic development.” 

In the past forests would be selectively cut by timber 
workers based on the quality of the wood, the needs of a 
local or regional economy, and, to some degree, forest 
health. This timber industry employed many people in 
all stages of tree harvesting and processing, resulting in 
high-quality whole wood products. 

As the capitalist system has changed, however, there 
has been a shift to a highly automated system in which 
whole forest ecosystems are quickly and completely 
removed from the earth’s surface by just a few workers. 
The trees, regardless of age, size, species, and so on, are 
sliced down by bladed vehicles, transported to a chip 
mill, debarked, chipped, loaded onto barges and then 
shipped to Pacific Rim countries for processing into 
paper, which is then sold in the global market at a very 
high price. 

The majority of timber-related jobs have been or are 
being eliminated as the diverse forest ecosystems are 
being replaced by neatly lined rows of just a couple 
species of trees — tree farms which are basically void of 
the previous biological diversity. 

The good news is that much is being done to oppose 
this social-ecological destruction. Here in the Southeast 
a vibrant resistance has grown. The Dogwood Alliance, 
perhaps the newest voice, is diverse and may prove to 
be very effective. Katuah Earth First! and Media Rights 
seem to be presenting a radical, well thought out analy- 
sis of corporate capitalism. 

—Eli Walker 


throughout the Reagan years, however, until in 1990 a 
company called Education Alternatives Inc.(EAI) 
secured a contract with the Dade County, Florida school 
system to run an elementary school. In 1992 the compa- 
ny made a bigger splash when the Baltimore school sys- 
tem asked it to begin running nine of its schools. Around 
the same time a company called the Edison Project — co- 
directed by an ex- Yale president — announced plans to 
create a nationwide chain of private schools. 

Neither EAI nor the Edison Project has met with the 
success privatization boosters hoped for. The students in 
EAI’s Baltimore schools have not shown the improve- 
ment the company led parents to expect and few other 
systems have invited EAI in. Edison Project plans have 
not materialized yet. 

Privatization can take other forms though, and one 
that seems to be increasingly more prevalent is the 
charter movement. Charter schools are private schools 
operated by an entity such as a religious group which 
has received permission in the form of a “charter” from 
a state’s government. They receive public funds but 
exist independently of public school structure and regu- 
lation. At least 20 states now have laws which permit 
charter schools. 

Despite what its backers say, privatization fails to pro- 
duce results. The school boards of Milwaukee and Wash- 
ington, D.C. backed away from plans to bring EAI in 


Amherst occupation 



A six-day building occupation by students demanding 
support for minority education at the University of Mass- 
achusetts at Amherst ended successfully on March 8. 
Students and university officials signed off on a list of 
21 administrative commitments to increase recruitment 
and retention for minority students and faculty. A major 
unmet demand of students was the provision of on-cam- 
pus child care. 


Life of Judi Bari, 

Judi Bari, who died on March 2, will be remembered 
as a leader in militant ecological activism and as the. 
person most responsible for bringing Earth First! 
together with timber workers to fight giant corporations 
razing the old-growth forests of Northern California. 
Creative and gutsy a fighter as she was, it is just as 
important to remember her as a revolutionary not only 
in practice but in philosophy. 

In her youth in Maryland, Bari “majored in anti-Viet- 
nam war rioting,” as she put it with her famous sense of 
humor. As a postal worker she did union organizing and 
led a wildcat strike at a bulk mailing center. After mov- 
ing to California in 1979, she was active in solidarity 
with Central America’s revolutionary movements. 

In the late 1980s Bari’s work as a carpenter moved 
her to oppose the destruction of old-growth redwoods. 
She never lost her passion for justice, and for labor in 
particular. Rather, she helped transform Earth First! by 
making her passion for social justice organic to environ- 
mental action. Seeing the struggle for freedom as all- 
rounded, Bari not only fought anti-abortion fanatics, 
she battled male chauvinism and macho attitudes in 
Earth First!. 

In a part of rural California where many people’s jobs 
depend on logging, she argued that “The interests [of 
forest defenders and timber workers] coincide because 
both the forests and the workers are exploited by out-of- 
town corporations, whose policy is to liquidate the 
forests and then leave” (interview in December 1993 
Capitalism Nature Socialism). Bari was a prime agi- 
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after reviewing its performance in Baltimore. It hurts, 
too. Wages paid to school workers such as cooks, bus dri- 
vers and janitors who have been privatized are substan- 
tially lower than those traditionally paid by public 
schools. Teachers’ jobs, are threatened by the use of 
“interns”— in EAI’s case interns are paid only $7 an hour. 

There is a real danger that the pace of privatization, 
in whatever form it takes, will begin to quicken soon. 
Without question, those who will be hurt the most are 
those who are already underserved by the current sys- 
tem— Black and Latino students in urban areas with no 
real tax base. The potential for profit making in these 
areas is slim, so the question becomes this: if there is no 
social commitment to education, how will these stu- 
dents be educated? It’s not one the forces for privatiza- 
tion are concerned with. The future they want is one in 
which the have-nots will be walled off from the haves, 
without having to live nearby or having to send their 
children to the same schools. It’s a future that is becom- 
ing more real every day. 

Voices of Ogoni youth 

New York — Goodluck Diigbo, president of a nation- 
al youth council of the Ogoni people in Nigeria, spoke at 
a meeting sponsored by the New York branch of the 
environmentalist Sierra Club in late March. 

Beginning by stating that, “What is happening in 
Nigeria should concern a human being no matter where 
she or he is,” he emphasized that 19 Ogoni are still in 
prison a year and a half after the military regime 
(backed by the Shell Oil Company) executed eight 
activists along with poet Ken Saro-Wiwa. According to 
the American Committee on Africa, two of these prison- 
ers have gone blind because of maltreatment. 

The jails were further crowded late last year, and at 
least two people killed, after activists spoke to Nation of 
Islam leader Louis Farrakhan during his visit to Nige- 
ria. (This did not deter Farrakhan, upon returning to 
the U.S., from endorsing the military regime of General 
Sani Abacha.) 

Another speaker was Hafsad Abiola, the daughter of 
Moshood Abiola, who won the Nigerian presidential 
election in 1993, and has been jailed since. She 
described how her mother (also campaigning against 
the military regime last summer) was shot in the fore- 
head on a Lagos street at mid-day, 200 yards from a 
police roadblock. 

She described in detail the spreading democracy 
movement of the period up until 1993, precipitated by 
the thousands of workers and students who took to the 
streets in 1988. — Victor Hart 

eco-revolutionary 

tator in the campaign to disavow tree spiking, a form of 
sabotage that could have killed sawmill workers. 

Such uniting of workers and ecological activists under 
a radical banner brought two attempts on Bari’s life. 
After the second, a car bombing, Bari filed suit against 
the FBI and the Oakland Police, uncovering evidence of 
an FBI cover-up and disinformation in an attempt to 
disrupt Earth First! 

The disability and constant pain Bari suffered the 
rest of her life could not stop her activism. She played a 
vital role in organizing the massive actions for Headwa- 
ters Forest in 1995 and 1996. She also published a book, 
Timber Wars and Other Writings (Common Courage 
Press, 1994). 

In the years after the bombing, Bari put a new stress 
on the need for a “theory of revolutionary ecology,” as 
seen especially in her article “Revolutionary Ecology”. 
She wrote, “This system [of global corporate capitalism] 
cannot be reformed. It is based on the destruction of the 
earth and the exploitation of the people.... This is why I 
believe that serious ecologists must be revolutionaries.” 

Unfortunately, while she took pains to dissociate 
deep ecology from its right wing, she equated Marx’s 
Marxism — a philosophy whose concept of all-sided 
human liberation called for transforming the relation- 
ship between humanity and nature as well as labor and 
the man/woman relationship — with its opposite, the 
totalitarian state-capitalism of Russia and China. 

Bari thought that Marxists and socialists assume 
that “the relationship of the society to the earth.. ..will 
stay the same as it is under capitalism....” What would 
it have meant if such a creative activist/thinker had 
been aware that Marx expressed a totally different atti- 
tude? Of private property in land, capitalist or other- 
wise, he wrote: “instead of a conscious and rational 
treatment of the land...as the inalienable condition for 
the existence and reproduction of the chain of human 
generations, we have the exploitation and the squander- 
ing of the powers of the earth....” 

Despite her misconceptions about Marx, Bari held 
that socialism was not inherently anti-ecological. She 
espoused “biocentrism” with a humanist bent: “finding a 
more human way to decide what we need and how to 
produce it.” 

Therefore, her appeal to “the ecology movement” is “to 
stop considering itself as separate from the social justice 
movement.... A revolutionary ecology movement must 
also organize among poor and working people.. ..[A] rev- 
olutionary ideology in the hands of working people can 
bring the system to a halt.” —Franklin Dmitryev 
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Congo-Zaire: What is next? 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

As we go to press, rebel forces, having taken the 
last large city in the east, Kisangani, stand poised 
to move on Kinshasa, the capital. The French and 
American military have each gathered forces nearby, 
ostensibly to evacuate their citizens, but one never 
knows... On the other hand, the sense of exhilara- 
tion felt by the masses at their impending liberation 
from 30+ years of brutal dictatorship is palpable 
everywhere. 

As with all revolutionary changes, whole pages of 
history, long dormant, spring to life once again. For 
example, even the name of the country is now in ques- 
tion. The name “Congo”— an African kingdom, the 
Bakongo, was already long in place when the Belgian 
colonialists first put their blood-stained hands on the 

Nigeria charges Soyinka 

The illegitimate and barbarous Nigerian government 
of General Sani Abacha charged the exiled writer and 
freedom activist Wole Soyinka with treason in connec- 
tion with a series of bombings that have recently 
plagued the military. The charge came after Soyinka 
challenged Abacha for calling him a “terrorist.” Follow- 
ing are excerpts from Soyinka’s statement: 

When I wrote in my latest book. The Open Sore 
of the Continent, that “the judicial murder of the 
Ogoni nine and the continued decimation of Ogoni 
people was. ..Nigerian experimentation with ethnic 
cleansing, authorised and sustained by the Niger- 
ian despot General Sani Abacha ,“ some critics in 
foreign ministries described this as the language of 
an activist given to dramatising his opponents’ 
action. 

Prior to this grotesque display of savagery by 
Abacha, he had acceded to the plot of the chieftain 
of his Ibn-Ton Macoutes...to fabricate a coup d’etat. 
Those who succeed as, or are suspected of acting as, 
couriers of details of the secret kangaroo court pro- 
ceedings of those alleged to be involved in the coup, 
are rounded up, tried in minutes and sentenced to 
stretches varying from seven years to life imprison- 
ment... 

Now that Abacha has prepared a list of 14 peo- 
ple, myself included, for a charge of “levying war 
against the Federal Republic of Nigeria by conspir- 
ing with others to explode bombs” and “causing 
explosion in several parts of Nigeria,” perhaps some 
will see why Ogoniland is only the model for the 
actualisation of a totalitarian onslaught on politi- 
cally sophisticated sections of the Nigerian polity 
which have dared expose and confront the power 
obsession of a minuscule but obdurate hegemony. 

The full statement by Wole Soyinka is available elec- 
tronically via Www.mg.co.za. 

Unemployment march 

A few weeks ago, some 600 far left activists from 
throughout Europe gathered in Brussels to continue 
their efforts for a “European march against unemploy- 
ment and homelessness” which will culminate on June 
14 in Amsterdam outside a meeting of the European 
Union. Demands include the 35 hour week throughout 
Europe. The march will begin symbolically on April 14 
in Tangier, Morocco and in Sarajevo, apparently to call 
attention both to the war in Bosnia and to anti-immi- 
grant racism. 


country in the 19th century — was good enough for 
the left revolutionary and independence fighter 
Patrice Lumumba and his Congolese National Move- 
ment. Why then, the rebels Eire asking, should we 1 go 
on using the name “Zaire,” created out of thin air by 
the dictator Mobutu Sese Seko? 

One page of history, how- 
ever, is not being men- 
tioned by rebel leader Lau- 
rent Kabila, himself a long- 
time follower of Lumumba. 

That is the CIA’s role and 
that of President Eisen- 
hower, admitted even by a 
1975 U.S. Senate report, in 
the murder of Lumumba. 

The U.S. colossus, so fear- 
ful of revolution in Africa, 
poured over $1 billion in 
aid to Mobutu after they 
helped him come to power 
in 1965, ostensibly cutting 
off that aid in the last few 
years. 

Congo-Zaire, besides its 
strategic location— it has borders with nine other 
countries— contains 60% of the world’s cobalt, plus 
substantial deposits of uranium, diamonds, and gold. 

Middle East cauldron 

Israel’s reactionary Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu, ever the provocateur, has once again 
brought the Arab-Israeli cauldron to the boiling point. 
In March, he made three moves, each a calculated 
insult to the Palestinian Arabs: (1) He began construc- 
tion of a large new Jewish housing complex in pre- 
dominantly Arab East Jerusalem. (2) He ordered 
Palestinian Authority (PA) offices in Jerusalem to 
close. (3) He announced that he would evacuate 9%, 
not the expected 30%, of the West Bank territories 
Israel still controls. 

The reaction from Arab fanatics was all too pre- 
dictable, something Netanyahu may even have hoped 
for. Within days, a Jordanian soldier, apparently men- 
tally unbalanced, slaughtered seven Israeli schoolgirls 
at the border. Jordanian King Hussein’s condolence 
call on the bereaved Jewish families, an unprecedent- 
ed act by an Arab ruler, seemed to calm the waters. 

Then, a Palestinian terrorist suicide bomber, appar- 
ently a Muslim fundamentalist, murdered three 
Israelis at a cafe in Tel Aviv by setting off a suitcase 
bomb while he sat drinking coffee. The bombing was 
carried out on Purim, the Jewish holiday, which in 
1994 was marked by Jewish terrorist Baruch Gold- 
stein as the occasion to murder 40 Arabs at a Hebron 
mosque. 

Street demonstrations and pitched battles by Pales- 
tinian youths against Israeli troops have broken out in 
Hebron, restrained by Palestinian Authority (PA) 
police. In response to this and the terror bombing in 
Tel Aviv, Netanyahu has stoked the fires of resentment 
even further by his incendiary statements blaming, 
without offering any evidence, PA leader Yasir Arafat 
for having allowed the attack in Tel Aviv. Before this, 
Netanyahu’s standing among Israeli voters, Israel’s 
Arab friends and the U.S., was sinking rapidly. Will 
Netanyahu and his tacit allies among the rejectionist 
fanatics win the day? In these recent events, they have 
definitely been the victors. 


This is what motivates France to cling to Mobutu, and ^ 
the U.S. to play the other card, tacitly backing the 
rebels 

The rebels are also supported by Rwanda, Uganda, 
and probably Tanzania. Much has been made by 
Mobutu and France of this “foreign involvement,” but 

it should be remembered 
that Lumumba and other 
African revolutionaries 
always called for African 
unity, never accepting as 
permanent the old arbitrary ^ 
colonial borders. 

The key issue is whether 
after victory the rebels will 
allow all of this vast coun- 
try’s ethnic groups and 
political opposition tenden- 
cies to have a voice in deter- 
mining the future. At the 
moment, Mobutu’s brutali- 
ty, plus that of his army 
and his bizarre last-minute ^ 
allies among the Rwandan 
Hutu genocidaires plus the 
Serbian mercenaries he brought in, has probably unit- 
ed the masses more behind Kabila and his forces than 
at any time since the Lumumba era. 

A big test will come in Kinshasa, however. How will 
the rebels respond to claims by other longtime opposi- 
tionists with strong popular followings such as Eti- 
enne Tshisekedi, repeatedly jailed by Mobutu? Will 
the old elite and corrupt officialdom be allowed to con- 
tinue under new leadership, keeping their stolen land 
and property while the masses starve, or will there be , 
a real revolutionary housecleaning? 

Albanian protests escalate 

The protests by hundreds of thousands of Albanians 
against their riders’ complicity in “pyramid” schemes 
which stole $1.5 billion from the entire population has 
now become a direct challenge to the regime of Presi- 
dent Sali Berisha. Nearly every large population center 
in southern Albania has come under the control of 
armed “citizen” groups. The former army and police 
have either fled, joined the opposition, or simply disinte- 
grated. 

For the moment, the capital Tirana is still under con- 
trol of Berisha’s shrinking state apparatus, especially 
his secret police thugs. Berisha was formerly a high 
ranking official of the draconian Enver Hoxha Maoist- 
Stalinist Communist Party mold, who became a born- 
again capitalist-free market booster, and rose to power 
after the Communist Party collapsed in 1991. His oppo- 
nents include ex-CPers like himself, as well as monar- 
chists, right-wing nationalists, and CPers, together with 
student|s, journalists, human rights activists and other * 
independents. 

The pyramid schemes which began five years ago 
promised at least 8-25% return on peoples’ investments. 
With so many people robbed of so much money, it is 
pointless to say they were “Aim flammed.” The phony 
funds were irresistible to people who currently earned, 
at best, $65 a month, and lived for decades in poverty, 
industrial pollution and rigidly enforced isolation. 
What’s extremely murky now is the outcome of the cur- 
rent crisis, as no voices are being heard to talk of where 
a non-Communist, non-capitalist Albania should be 
headed. 



- - NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ba . = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., Eind 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation-activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s MEtrxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creiat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1087 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Theory/Practice ' Human Power is its own end ' — Marx 


Capitalism 
pits worker 
vs. worker 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

“Congratulations Helene Curtis anti-perspirant Stick 
Team members! Your lines have been the most efficient 
in the company since last fall. Cost per unit in January 
was 5.30, compared to 190 or more at an outside suppli- 
er. You set a production volume record in February, run- 
ning at this plant every unit of Suave and Degree pro- 
duced. Your reward? You may keep doing it— for now. 
And since the volume we demand cannot he produced 
even in six days, some of you will go to 12-hour shifts so 
that we can run 24 hours seven days per week.” 

Management assigned people to shifts in a way many 
thought unfair. Workers competed with one other for 
the privileges of sleeping at night rather than during 
the day, of maintaining current child care arrange- 
ments, of not leaving school-age children at home alone, 
of working the same shift as a spouse, of continuing 
their education: Why is that person on days and I am on 
nights? 

That wasn’t the only competition involved. A supervi- 
sor said, “This place needs to be open seven days a 
Week. We cannot afford to let anyone else do this work.” 
Unilever, which acquired Helene Curtis one year ago, 
has not invested any money in this operation and has 
made no commitment to keep this non-union Chicago 
plant open. It has other options: outside suppliers, one 
of which has a contract to produce a new anti-perspi- 
rant product, and Unilever’s Chesebrough-Pond’s plant 
in Raeford, N.C. Our labor costs are higher, but if we 
can keep other costs low, eliminate waste, eliminate 
downtime, work ourselves to death... 

Another supervisor favorite: “If you don’t want to 
work, there are plenty of other people out there who do. 
The door swings both ways.” Those others are not only 
the nameless, faceless Unemployed, underemployed and 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Who is 
Laurent 
Kabila? 

by Lou Turner 

Few knew who Lauren^ Desire Kabila, and the guer- 
rilla movement he heads, were when they came down 
out of the mountains around the Great Lakes region of 
eastern Zaire in October 1996. As they swept across 
eastern Zaire, occupying now nearly one half of the 
country, the ADFL (Alliance of Democratic Forces for 
the Liberation of Congo/Zaire) became "the most potent 
and dynamic guerrilla force in Africa" (New African, 
February 1997). 

Laurent Kabila comes from the Luba tribe in the 
northern Shaba town of Ankoro on the Congo River. As 
a. university student he studied philosophy in France. 
In the course of the independence struggle in Zaire 
(then called the Congo) led by the martyred Congolese 
left nationalist Patrice Lumumba, Kabila adopted a 
Pan- Africanist perspective. Under the tutelage of his 
mentor Pierre Mulele, the Minister of Education in 
Lumumba's government, Kabila began to espouse a 
Maoist brand of Marxism. The confusion of ideologies 
which form Kabila's politics is by no means unique to 
him among African radicals. Along with Maoism and 
Pan-Africanism are African Socialism and the guerrilla 
focoism of Fidel Castro and Che Guevara. 

In 1964, following Mulele, who had started an insur- 
rection in Rwilu, Kabila and another major figure of the 
period Gaston Soumialot, initiated the Simba (young 
lions) rebellion in the Ruzizi lowlands. In July 1965, on 


(Continued on page 8) 
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‘Welfare reform’ exposes depth 
of today’s capitalist crisis 


by Anne Jaclard 

New York City— With the welfare reform (read: 
“repeal”) law of 1996 now being implemented nation- 
wide, millions of poor people are losing the “safety net” 
that barely kept them alive. Not only welfare recipients 
but millions of employed people can expect to be con- 
signed to poverty-wage jobs for the rest of their lives. 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act, as the new law is called, dismantles 
the welfare system created as a result of the Great 
Depression, when the ruling class feared revolution. 
Sixty years later, the government abolished the guaran- 
tee of sustenance to children, mothers of infants, stu- 
dents, the disabled and elderly, by ending Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children, restricting and reducing 
food stamps, cash grants, SSI and Medicaid, and requir- 
ing recipients to work at unpaid workfare jobs. The new 
law also forbids most aid to legally resident immigrants. 
Already, nursing homes in New York state are refusing 
admission to all immigrants, saying it is too hard to dis- 
tinguish which ones will still be entitled to Medicaid in 
the fall. . 

WORKFARE SLAVERY 

Brenda is a mother of two and a member of WEP 
Workers Together!, a self-organized group of New York 
City workfare workers in the Work Experience Pro- 
gram, or WEP (commonly called the Workers Exploita- 
tion Program). She especially fears losing welfare 
because she is studying to get a high school equivalency 
degree. Under the new law, being in school no longer 
entitles her to benefits, so she may be cut off, or work- 
fare requirements may force her to drop out. 

Last year she was required to enter WEP as a file 
clerk in a hospital. She was able to continue in school by 
rushing around every minute of the day, studying on the 
bus, and having her older child take care of the younger 
one. For six months in WEP she worked alongside peo- 
ple who made between $7 an hour (temporaries) and 
$12 an hour (unionized employees), all doing the same 
work— while she took home $214 every two weeks! 

Brenda will probably be given a new WEP assign- 
ment soon, which she must take or lose her benefits. 
“They’re really telling me not to go to school,” she said, 
“and that it’s my fault if I do, and lose my benefits.” She 
added, “Under the new law, after 18 months they start 
cutting your check down. The little money they give you 
isn’t enough to survive on now. Also, if your child is 
absent from school for so many days, they will reduce 
your check. They are trying to make people into slaves.” 

The new federal law mandates the states to create 
their own welfare programs, while requiring them to 
impose harsh and punitive restrictions on people like 
Brenda. It eliminates entitlement to any minimum wel- 
fare payments, replacing per person federal aid with 
lump sum “block grants” for the states to allocate. Thus, 
the states can spend as little on welfare as their politi- 
cal situations permit, and they are even rewarded 



New York protest against welfare cutback. 


financially for reducing the welfare rolls. This reform 
law is expected to cut $55 billion in aid to the poor over 
the next six years. 

Since the state implementation plans must be in 
place by July 1, welfare activists are now fighting to 
preserve minimal rights in every state as well as 
nationally. Over the past few years, sensing the politi- 
cal opportunity to blame the poor for poverty, 43 states 
initiated programs similar to those required by the new 
law. In fact, the number of recipients nationally have 
dropped by 20% since 1993, but no one knows why, or 
what happened to the people, whether they found jobs, 
joined the underground economy, moved or died. 

Conservative estimates are that a million more chil- 
dren will be thrown into poverty by the loss of benefits, 
and as many as 3.5 million children may be affected 
once the five year lifetime limitation on benefits is fully 
implemented. Ironically, the right-wingers who wrote 
the new law bemoan the loss of “family values,” at the 
same time as they force poor women with children to 
work. 

DEMONIZING THE POOR, 

DRIVING DOWN WAGES 

The politicians have gotten away with this in part by 
demonizing welfare recipients with racist and sexist 
stereotypes. The campaign begun by Ronald Reagan to 
present the mythical “welfare queen” (who is supposed 

(Continued on page 9) 


Liverpool dockers lead Peoples Charter march 


London— One hundred forty-nine years after the 
Chartists held their massive gathering on Kennington 
Common for the Peoples Charter in April 1848, a march 
of 20,000 through London took off from the same spot to 
demand a new “Peoples Charter for Social Justice.” The 
mobilization was initiated by 500 sacked Liverpool 
dockers and their families in alliance with environmen- 
tal activists. 

Delegates from the Liverpool Shop Stewards Commit- 
tee have been travelling the world— from the USA to 
Japan (and utilizing the Internet)— to meet dockers fac- 
ing similar attacks from globalized capital on working 
hours, union rights and job security. They have had suc- 
cessful solidarity actions and developed international 
links between workers at workplace level, without hav- 
ing to rely on union leaders. 

Taking part in the march were other sacked workers 
who have been on strike for over a year-and-a-half, 
notably Magnet factory workers from Darlington and 
Black women hospital workers from Hillingdon, Lon- 
don. Participants also included “Reclaim the Streets” 
activists involved in direct action protests against roads 
and airport projects, animal rights supporters, Kurdish 
and Iranian trade unionists, human rights campaign- 
ers, anti-racists and gay activists. 

As the march reached Whitehall, things got lively 
when youth blowing whistles and waving 


red/green/black “lightning” flags stopped at the 
entrance to Downing St. Police guarding the “Thatcher- 
gate” soon found themselves enveloped in red smoke 
and fending off soft drink cans with their riot shields. 

The afternoon rally in Trafalgar Square kicked off 
with Doreen McNally of Women of the Waterfront, who 
slammed both the union leadership’s empty promises 
and the Labour Party’s “promise” not to do anything at 
all for workers sacked for supporting trade unionism. 
“We’re still here,” she said. “Because WE are the union; 
WE are the working class.” Her words were echoed by 
an organizer for the international Euro March against 
unemployment, welfare cuts and racism, which will con- 
verge on Amsterdam for the European Union Summit in 
mid- June. 

What was notable, three weeks before a general elec- 
tion which promised to end 18 years of Tory corruption 
and oppression, was the absence of anyone prepared to 
say a good word for Tony Blair’s “New Labour” Party, 
which has become so Clintonized that no one in Britain 
seems to expect anything apart from “business as 
usual.” This mobilization was important to serve notice 
that, whatever the next government has in mind for 
securing a “New Britain” fit only for polluters and 
exploiters, the struggle will continue. 

—David Black 
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Five years after the L.A. Rebellion 

From Mississippi to 

by Georgiana Williams 

I am the daughter of a sharecropper, the sixth of 13 
children, born in the hills of Mississippi, where the white 
man was the law. You did what you were told. We were 
told that we were free. I am here to tell you that we were 
not free. We lived in a shack and raised our own food. 
When it was a bad year, and we could not raise a good 
crop, we only had brown gravy and bread to eat. 

I still don’t know how we survived had it not been for 
my grandmother who would speak out. She was the 
granddaughter of the Master of the plantation. She 
would say to Mr. Hawkins: “I want food for my family ” 
He would tell her, “Dora, we ain’t gonna make no money 


Woman as Reason 


this year.” She would answer back: “We didn’t make any 
money last year either.” . 

I remember he told everyone on the plantation not to 
setad the children to school. “They don’t need to learn 
how to read and write in order to work in the fields.” He 
put a padlock on the school room. When Big Mama fin- 
ished her field, she got a friend to take her out to Mr. 
Hawkins’ house. Big Mama told him, “I finished my crop 
and I want my children to go to school. And they are not 
going to work in anybody else’s field.” He said, “O.K.” 
The locks were removed from the school as long as the 
plantation existed, until the early 1970s. 

My whole life has been a fight for survival. It is better 
and clearer when your boss is a “bastard” because then 
you have no doubt who the enemy is. When he is nice 
and considerate, you think he is your friend— but the 
truth is both the “bastard” and the “nice boss” want the 
same thing— your labor, as hard as you can. 

At an early age I made up my mind that I was not 
going to stay in those fields. I would not let any man 
hold me back. Women in the South, both Black and 
white, had no voice. We were taught to be submissive to 
all men. I would say to myself, “III be damned if I will 
do that!” 

My grandmother is an example for all Black women. 
Had it not been for her, there’s no telling what would 
have happened on that plantation. She did not allow 
things that went on in other families. My great great 
Aunt had no say Over her body. Her sister’s husband had 
four children by her. This made the plantation owner 
proud. The plantation owners were pleased when big 
men would breed women. The big man could breed any 
woman he wanted, and there was nothing any woman 
could say. 

I said I’d be damned if it would happen to me. I barely 
made it out of high school. I did well in nursing school. 
Then I got the hell out, age 21. 

I didn't know I had moved to a greater hell until May 
12, 1992, when my son Damian was arrested following 
the L.A. Rebellion. I didn’t know then what I know now, 
that all these years I was facing racism. I was too naive 
to understand, because it was nothing like where I came 
from. 

Abortion debate heats up 

Chicago— I have been told by friends and the media 
that my position on so-called “partial-birth abortion” 
(PBA) is unethical and extreme. They suggest that as a 
pro-choice activist I might have to maintain a public 
face on this issue, but I can’t really personally support 
this “murderous procedure.” A pro-choice Chicago 
columnist recently wrote that the abortion-rights posi- 
tion has “blurry moral underpinnings” that are particu- 
larly stressed by the PBA debate. 

These are the successes of the anti-choice crusade to 
outlaw abortion step by step. Access to abortion has 
steadily eroded since the 1973 Roe v. Wade decision by 
way of waiting periods, parental consent laws, Medicaid 
funding ban for abortions, and harassment and terror- 
ism of abortion providers. Now the anti-choice move- 
ment has reinforced how “evil” abortion is— so this pro- 
cedure, then the next, should be banned. 

I have responded on two fronts: 1) Why would a 
woman “choose” a later-term abortion if she has access 
to an earlier, less complicated, less expensive abortion? 
and 2) We need to spend more time talking about 
women’s needs, which requires that we step back from 
the current fetus frenzy. 

Criminalizing abortion is not in the best interests of 
women’s health. The PBA campaign’s only mention of 
women is to suggest that they abort viable fetuses so 
they can fit into prom dresses and bikinis. Only impend- 
ing death of the woman is an acceptable reason for a 
PBA.. .because women don’t count;. 

Our biggest challenge in this sexist society is to truly 
convince ourselves that women do count— and they 
count first. As long as we are distracted by a relative 
handful of PBAs, we are not investing in good sexuality 
education, good family planning counseling, safe and 
affordable contraception, and good support systems for 
women to have healthy families. 

Illinois will not be the first state nor the last— with 
legislation pending in almost 30 state legislatures— to 
probably make the ban the law of the land. We must, use 
this costly wake-up call to redouble our efforts and 
reconvince our communities of women’s worth. 

—An unrepentant pro-choice activist 
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South Central L. A. 

Years of combustion and anger is the reason for April 
29, 1992, a rebellion against racism, police abuse, 
harassment, no work, homelessness, poor schools, and 
worthless politicians whose goals were to create wealth 
and power for themselves. Years of mistreatment left 
South Central bitter from empty promises of making life 
better. People were looking for that better life even long 
before the Watts Rebellion. Movement after movement, 
and nothing came out of it— no jobs, poor housing, no 
schools, and no food. 

Businesses in the community charge higher prices and 
no money was put back into the communities. The police 
treated us like thieves every time we went into a place of 
business. By April 29, 1992, everyone was angry over the 
Rodney King verdict. 

But the media did not tell how the police were at Flo- 
rence and Normandie, beating up on young Black men. 
They even beat my son Mark, arrested him and Kermit 
and Shawndell. By that time, there were a lot of angry 
Black people— in the community and outside. They said, 
“We’re not cavemen anymore. They beat Rodney King 
but they’re not going to beat us any more!” Young Black 
men in the community took bricks and bottles, and “ran 
the cops’ asses out of South Central.” They said they 
were angry and would be angry until they received jus- 
tice. 

(Continued on page 9) 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



More than 2,500 protesters marched through the 
streets of Tokyo, Apr. 6, demanding the expulsion of 
U.S. military bases and an end to rapes of Japanese - 
women and children by U.S. servicemen. 

• • • 

Women’s rights activists in Nigeria are enraged over 
increased restrictions on women’s dress. In January, 
women were banned from wearing trousers in certain 
government buildings— with soldiers forcefully turning 
away women ignoring the dress code. In February, 
Ibrahim Sulu-Gambari, the Emir of Ilorin and a former 
Federal Court of Appeals justice, threatened public 
whipping for women wearing miniskirts in “traditional” 
areas. Women are challenging the bans in court as an 
infringment on human rights. “What one wears or eats 
should be nobody’s concern. A woman ought to dress to 
satisy herself, not even her husband.” 

Defend Camp Sister Spirit! 

Ovett, Miss.— Camp Sister Spirit is a feminist 
educa-tion retreat dedicated to womyn’s health, well- 
being, and personal space that hostesses a three-day 
Gulf Coast Womyn’s Fest in April. Throughout the 
weekend womyn from all over the country roamed the 
beautifully wooded 120 acres. 

I learned that when Brenda and Wanda moved in and 
turned the land into a wildlife sanctuary and a safe 
place for lesbians, their neighbor, who owns 100 acres . 
on either side of the camp, began harassing them over 
his loss of a previously Unowned hunting playground 
and having radical lesbians as neighbors. Brenda told 
me: “After years of struggle we’ve come out on top and 
he is very angry about that.” 

Over the past two years the water lines to Camp Sis- 
ter Spirit have broken twice. They suspect this neighbor 
as a section of the pipes run under his property. When 
they asked him if they could check the pipes running 
through his property he said no and denied the water 
company permission to his land. To get access to the 
pipes, Wanda and Brenda would have to go through a 
long court battle. They decided instead to have the pipes 
re-routed under their property. 

While waiting for the new pipes, Brenda said they 
“had to go to his house to turn the water off and on.” 
When they did he “would set off fireworks, shoot his 
gun, and do all kinds of hateful things.” In the end they 
installed the water lines themselves. 

This man continues to harass Wanda and Brenda 
Henson and Camp Sister Spirit and has tried to enlist 
people in the nearby town to help him. Camp Sister- 
Spirit needs our help. Support your sisters! Defend 
Camp Sister Spirit! 

, i . — Marie Tobin 
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Young Feminist Summit 

Washington, D.C.— The National Organization for 
Women held a “Young Feminist Skills Building Summit: 

New Voices, New Visions; Young Feminists Taking ^ 
Action for the 21st Century,” April 11-13. The 1,200 j 
women ages 11-25 joined together to fight for women, i 
people of color, lesbians and people in poverty. Femi- 
nism meant we cannot fight for women without fighting 
against all oppression and that within each oppressed 
group, women are most attacked. 

Almost every speaker talked about Clinton’s “Welfare 
Reform” act and the need to stop it now. When two mil- 
lion women and four million children— who could be 
taken away from their mothers— are made homeless, 
and it’s based on the total myth of the “welfare queen” I rt 
kept wondering why there hasn’t been a revolution. 

All the speakers were talking about revolution even 
when some didn’t say the word— about how every time 
we’ve moved up there’s been a complete backlash, and 
that this time, we won’t be pushed back. It really made 
me feel like revolution was possible. 

So many women came to the session on Women and 
Socialism that they had to open up another room. A lot 
of women didn’t like what the socialist speaker was say- 
ing. She acted like Cuba and South Africa were so great 
because now women can get abortions, like that solved 
everything. People asked what happens after the revo- i 
lutionary movement starts, then where do we go? What 
will our place be? Somebody brought up AIDS in Cuba 
and that it’s a non-sexist society. They were wondering 
if that’s how it would be with us after a revolution— j 
where it seems like nothing really changes. 

A workshop on the Promise Keepers and the Religious 
Right showed a video of a women’s organization founded 
by the wife of the PKs founder. At one rally, this woman 
spoke with tears flowing down her face about how “we 
will be submissive to you.” Then a man howled, 
“Women haven’t been submissive because we haven’t 
given them a reason to be submissive! But I promise we 
will!” The men cheered wildly. It was scary to learn how 
huge and organized they are and how much they’ve 
affected women’s lives. 

That was something I learned at the Young Women’s 
Abortion Rights workshop: because of parental consent 
and notification laws, the incidence of young women 
dying from illegal abortions is rising fast. j 

Most empowering was the March on the Capitol. The 
400 of us there incorporated demands from the confer- 
ence into our chants and got fake tattoos of a woman’s 
symbol with the word “Revolution” going through it. We 
left feeling like we could make it happen. -J 

-20-year-old feminist 

Lesbians under Nazism: 

‘Days of Masquerade’ 

Recently gay historians have revealed a most grue- 
some history of the treatment of homosexual men by the 
Nazis. However, the stories of lesbians have often been 
left out of those accounts. Claudia Schoppmann, in 
Days of Masquerade: Life Stories of Lesbians Dur- ■ 

ing the Third Reich, has brought out from the closet 
the history of lesbian oppression during, “the most terri- 
ble chapter of German history.” 

In the mid to late ’20s, inspired by the Women’s Suf- 
frage Movement, lesbians in Berlin and other major 
German cities joined the movement to strike the anti- 
homosexual law Paragraph 175 of the German Criminal 
Code. Because it was illegal for women to gather politi- 
cally, these lesbians creatively organized “bowling clubs” 
or “savings clubs.” 

This creativity did not save them from the early Nazi 
Party, and by 1933 when the Nazis took power, lesbians 
were added to Paragraph 175. Nazis began persecuting 
women who were unmarried and childless, many of 
whom were lesbians, and incarcerating them as political 
prisoners. Lesbians in relationships for years were 
forced to marry men to avoid the eye of the Nazi infor- 
mants— the house superintendents and block leaders. 

The “lucky” ones found gay men to marry. The most 
unlucky found themselves in prisons and concentration 
camps* 

Of the many tales of lesbians who survived the holo- 
caust, the most interesting is of Hilde Radush, a revolu- 
tionary trade union organizer and Communist Party 
member. When she was arrested in 1933 for her politi- 
cal activity and imprisoned for six months, she contin- ^ 
ued organizing and with other women fought for and 
achieved better conditions for prisoners. Since this was 
1933, she was not sent to a concentration camp, which 
later would become a matter of course. 

After being released from prison, she became a manu- 
al laborer, and returned to illegal worker organizing. 

She managed to elude Nazi informants by refraining 
from meeting with other lesbians at clubs, and at one 
point escaping arrest with her lover by living in a 
remote wooden shed. 

Hilde’s persecution was not limited to the Nazis how- 
ever. By 1946, she had recognized the “totalitarian poli- 
tics” df the CP and broken with them. Her former “com- * 
rades” decided to report her lesbianism to her workplace 
at the Department for Victims of Fascism. They were 
successful and Hilde was fired. She never stopped orga- 
nizing however, and eventually founded L74, a group for 
elderly lesbians, in 1970. Before her death at age 90 she 
said of herself, I never saw myself as a victim, always a 
fighter!” s 

j , / —Sharon Cannery 
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Outsourcing, overwork spur auto strikes 


1 Chicago— UAW members at GM’s Oklahoma City 
plant walked off their jobs on April 4. The union blamed 
the strike on outsourcing by GM, including farming out 
painting of small parts, and is demanding that GM hire 
several hundred workers and purchase more tools to 
reduce injuries. 

The strike was the first in the plant’s 18-year history. 
It follows four months of talks for the Local 1999 con- 
tract since passage of a national contract in December. 
About a third of GM’s 105 UAW plants still have not 
negotiated local contracts. 

r Outsourcing, which is just another word for buying 
components from runaway, non-union, cheap-labor sup- 
pliers, has been an issue in many of the local contract 
fights. So is too much overtime. 

Long hours, sweated conditions, and the 
injuries that come with them helped provoke the 
Oklahoma City GM strike as it had in strikes else- 
where in the past two years. One former Okla- 
homa City worker explained, “They have been 
working 12-hour days to make Malihus and Cut- 
lasses. GM has just been trying to work their 
butts off.” 

r This strike had been years in the making. “We got a 
world class quality audit in the early 1990s,” one GM 
worker recounted. “Every day, they audited cars for 
dents, dings, and wires not plugged in. The Oklahoma 
City plant surpassed the Japanese who had the record 
for quality before then. They gave us $40 ‘GM-UAW’ 
jackets for what we did. Then after six months, they 
announced a 10% labor cut. Of course, quality came 
down, but they thought they had some to spare. 

“Then robotics went in starting in 1995. We lost 600 
jobs. It has been an ongoing thing. There are around 
2,000 people at GM Oklahoma City today. In 1983 there 
were about 6,200.” 


Workshop Talks 
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UAW workers at Pontiac East join the strike wave. 


GM’s efforts to squeeze more work from hourly work- 
ers has reached into every plant. “Downsizing is really 
up-production,” pointed out a longtime worker at GM 
Shreveport, La. “Last year we produced an extra 25,000 
Hombre vehicles for Isuzu, with no extra people to make 
them. Basically, Isuzu got them for free. If your job was 
too much to take and you complained, the time-and- 
motion man would come to check you out. If he thought 
you could handle the work, you were screwed. If you 
could get the union to file a grievance, it wasn’t likely 
you’d win.” 

The UAW struck GM’s Pontiac East, Mich, plant that 
employs some 5,400 union workers. The issues there 
also include workforce size and outsourcing. The union 
wants GM to hire several hundred more workers. Work- 
ers at GM plants in Port Wayne, Ind. and Moraine, Ohio 
won new local contracts after strikes this year. 

—Autoworker 

• 

Detroit — More than 1,800 auto workers at 
Chrysler’s Mound Road engine plant in Detroit walked 
off their jobs on April 10 in protest against the corpora- 
tion’s plans to transfer some 150 jobs to Dana Corp., a 
parts supplier that has many non-union plants. The 
affected workers produce engine drive shafts. 

Within a week, the strike’s effect spread to shut down 
five other plants with nearly 15,000 workers, halting 
production of Chrysler’s highly profitable Jeep Grand 
Cherokee and Dodge Ram pickup. Outsourcing is but 
one of many problems, for as a union official at the 
engine plant pointed out, they now have 90 workers on 
an engine block line, whereas present technology will 
reduce that number to 26. 

Chrysler makes more profit per vehicle than either 
Ford or GM and gets most of its auto parts from outside 
suppliers, which contributed to its first quarter record 
profits of $1.3 billion. 

—Supporter 


Indianola, Miss.— People here at the Delta Pride 
Catfish plant sometimes work long hours. We get tired 
and sick when we work in these conditions. So last 
month the strangest coincidence happened: almost 400 
out of 600 workers called in sick or had other business 
we had to do. The company couldn’t get out production. 

We just won our contract (see News & Letters, April 
1997) but the company is pulling a dirty trick on us. 
Before this contract we had twelve absences allowed. If 
we went over we got fired. Every, 28 days you could 
work off a day. In negotiations the union asked Delta 
Pride to clear all our files of the absent days we had 
accumulated and not change the absentee policy for the 
duration of the contract. The company agreed;it was a 
verbal agreement. Two weeks later they changed the 
whole absentee policy! 

They took the absence days allowed from 12 down to 
seven. Now we have to work 56 days to take off one 
absence. If we miss Monday and don’t call in, they give 
us two absences. Before we used to get a tardy if we 
were two hours late and four tardies would count as one 
day absent. Now we get a tardy if we are one hour late 
and three tardies count as an absence. Already workers 
have been fired because they’ve missed seven days of 
work. 

They had said they would clear all our days, but they 
didn’t. Those with over seven absent days were taken 
back to four. Those with four days or less went back to 
zero. These absences are our sick time. To get a sick day 
to not count as an absence we have to get a note from 
the doctor, take three days off as a leave— and lose our 
pay. 

Say at noon I get sick and go to the supervisor and 
say, “I’m sick, I just can’t make it the rest of the day.” If 
she says, “I need you at work, go take an Advil. I’m not 
authorizing you to leave,” and I leave, that’s termina- 
tion. No matter what. 

That’s what we’re dealing with. It’s just been chaos. 
We are so fired up. 

We heard that Delta Pride wants to sue the union. 
They think it is behind this strange coincidence. But we 
think this company is just making us all sick and tired. 
In fact, we wouldn’t be surprised if this strange, incident 
didn’t repeat! itself in another 56 days or so! 

—Sick and tired Delta Pride workers 


Kaiser HMO shut down 

Oakland, Cal.— On April 16, 7,600 nurses and 
19,000 other health care workers in 45 different facili- 
ties staged a one day strike at Kaiser Permanente, a 
huge northern California HMO. It was a near total 
shutdown over Kaiser’s declining quality of care and 
lack of control of health care by those who deliver it. 
Many patients came to support the workers against 
the Kaiser closing of health care facilities in poorer 
areas. Kaiser was recently found culpable in the 
deaths of three patients who came to the Richmond 
emergency room. They died in transport to other facil- 
ities due to Kaiser’s deliberate elimination of critical 
care beds. 

There was a lot of pre-strike discussion over why 
service workers should support the nurses. Everyone 
realized that there is a principle at work greater than 
the wage and benefit issue of a wage freeze in the hos- 
pital and a 15% wage cut in the clinics. It is about 
denying patient care driven by excess greed. 

One nurse said that the attitude toward the care- 
giver is that she is disposable, thereby trivializing 
care-giving. This trend includes denying serious ther- 
apies deemed too costly, and eliminating skilled nurs- 
es now seen as overhead. They now use the term 
“product” to refer to health care where both patient 
and care-giver equally feel like parts on an assembly 
line. 

The prevailing view on the 24-hour picket was that 
this strike is a dress rehearsal for a more serious con- 
frontation. The magnificent show of solidarity 
revealed that the money-managers can’t just continue 
to steamroll the workers and patients in their restruc- 
turing towards the total commodification of health 
care. 

This is fundamentally what our fight is about. It is 
about putting the human being back into health care. 
We’ve been warning about impending tragedies like 
the deaths in Richmond for years now. We’re on the 
sidewalk today because we can’t make our point from 
within. 

—Kaiser rank-and-filer 

Scabs at Detroit papers 

Detroit — Legal and tactical sparring continues 
between the Detroit News and Free Press manage- 
ment and the 1900 locked out union workers who 
went out on strike in July of 1995. 

Some 200 workers, mostly members of the typo- 
graphical and pressmens’ unions who have “lifetime 
work contracts,” are expected to be recalled by the end 
of April— not to go back to work, but to be offered con- 
tract buyouts. Many of the recalled workers have said 
they would accept a buyout because they know they 
will face job harassment, unsafe working conditions 
and the threat of being fired for any pretext. As one 
printer said, “I just can’t see myself going back to 
work under those conditions, especially with scabs all 
around me.” 

Older workers accepting buyouts will be replaced 
with lower-paid employees under an expected two- or 
three-tier wage system. 

Printer Armand Nevers said that the first day of 
recall, returnees were given tests on a computer. 
Those “passing” the test receive $17.50 an hour and 
those failing $12.00 an hour. Nevers, who had expert- 
ly operated a computer before the strike, but had been 
an active striker, laughingly noted, “As soon as I saw 
that the guy giving the test was a scab, I knew I 
would never ‘pass’ that test— and I didn’t.” 

Detroit’s Labor Board regional director filed a com- 
plaint against the newspapers charging them with 
refusing to rehire all of the locked out workers when 
the unions offered their unconditional return to work 
in March. This complaint will support the appeal to 
the Labor Board by the unions for a federal court 
“10(j)” injunction, which could force the newspapers to 
recall all of the locked out workers with back pay from 
the date of the unconditional offer to return to work. A 
hearing on the injunction is expected this summer. 

—Andy Phillips 

Sinai Kosher harassment 

Chicago— Kiran and Mason are at it again. People 
have complained plenty to management about these 
two foremen and the way they harass us. During the 
winter, there was even a petition going around about 
them. Those two are really bad when they tell you to 
work 13 or 14 hours— twelve hours is mandatory. 
They will holler if you want to go home or if you’re not 
working fast enough. The people they holler at are 
women, mainly Mexican, Black and Polish. 

Local 100 (United Food and Commercial Workers 
union) stands with the company whenever there’s a 
complaint. When Kiran and Mason find out the union 
isn’t going to do anything, they feel free to make up 
their rules instead of going by the contract. They say 
seniority works for layoffs and vacations, but not for 
jobs. 

And it’s not like it’s just those two who are against 
us. Sinai Kosher closes down every year for Passover. 
They don’t pay us and they tell us we can’t file for 
unemployment. If everybody— all of us— say we are 
not going, to, stand .management walking.' all oven us, 
maybe swe: dan! puttart andi tout, j iji,.* 

—Sinai Kosher worker 
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poorly paid masses outside. They are the temporaries 
who work at Helene Curtis, whose wages are so low and 
situations so insecure that they volunteer for all the 
overtime. They are the full-time, permanent, experi- 
enced Helene Curtis employees who have no jobs when 
the bottle plant, the professional unit and the ware- 
house close. 

It is competition among workers themselves, 
Karl Marx wrote in the Communist Manifesto, 
that continually upsets their organization. The 
capitalist system had created “...a class of labor- 
ers, who live only so long as they find work, and 
who find work only so long as their labor increas- 
es capital. These laborers, who must sell them- 
selves piecemeal, are a commodity, like every 
other article of commerce, and are consequently 
exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition...” 

Poor Black women in right-to-work Mississippi creat- 
ed a movement when they unionized the Delta Pride 
catfish processing plants a decade ago. They won a 
nationally supported three-month strike in 1990, which 
precipitated industry-wide organizing. Yet they, too, 
must remain vigilant against the evil of competition. 

The Delta Pride contract ratified on March 4 will 
expire on the same date at all three plants so the com- 
pany can’t produce at one plant while the workers at 
another are in negotiations or on strike (“Delta Pride 
loses o.t. grab,” News & Letters, April 1997). “What I 
feel we need to do now,” a union activist wrote, “is to 
organize the three non-union catfish plants in the Delta, 
so they don’t undermine what we have done.” 

There is no place to stop, no plateau upon which to 
rest in the struggle, because capital relentlessly tries to 
turn everything to its advantage. The Communist 
Manifesto ends, not with competition, but with a call 
for unity. As long as capital exists, we remain wage 
slaves and in chains. We have a different world to win. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMAN 1ST 
ARCHIVES 


Editor’s note 

Karl Marx’s birthday (May 5) and May Day, the 
historical anniversary of the struggle for the eight- 
hour work day (May 1), give us the occasion to 
present excerpts of a lecture by Raya Dunayevskaya 
on the the newly completed manuscript of her book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The talk, 
given in Detroit on Dec. 13, 1981, was first pub- 
lished in Dunayevskaya' 's collection of writings 
titled Women’s Liberation and The Dialectics 
of Revolution, first published in 1985 and re- 
issued last year. The totality of Marx’s development 
and writings is the focus not just this lecture, but of 
the current series of classes sponsored by News and 
Letters Committees (see announcement on page 5). 


YESTERDAY, AT MIDNIGHT, THE COUNTERREV- 
OLUTION took its greatest step forward in Poland; so 
we must be conscious today that we are meeting under 
the whip of counterrevolution.* It’s sad, indeed, to think 
that 39 years ago it was precisely such a move— that 
time it was the fascists and the Stalinists both— that 
the world witnesed. I’m referring to the crushing of the 
Jewish Ghetto Uprising in Poland and the Warsaw 
Uprising when the Red Army stood outside the gates to 
make sure that the Nazis first destroyed it before the 
Russians moved in. What was opposite to that (and 
that’s what dialectics means— that you always have to 
see the opposites as struggle) was that, at that time, we 
issued the slogan, “All roads lead to Warsaw,” by which 
we did not mean the counterrevolution but the new 
beginnings, the new age that began with the national 
resistance movement. That fight has continued for 39 
long years. 

It is important to recognize that, precisely because we 
are meeting under the whip of counterrevolution, we 
must hold high the banner of revolution and see to it 
that it is not a confrontation in which the counterrevo- 
lution wins, but in which we will win. What becomes 
ever more imperative is the Absolute Method of the 
dialectic— how to overcome, how to see the dual rhythm 
of revolution, the overcoming of the old and the creation 
of the new. The adventurous journey that we’re starting 
on here will permit us to see 150 years of confrontation, 
revolutions, forward moves, and unfortunately also 
backward moves. We will have a chance to meet great 
revolutionaries— Marx, Luxemburg, Lenin, Trotsky; and 
those not so great, like Plekhanov. And we will examine 
the great revolutions— from 1848, to 1905-07, to 1917- 
19, to those in our own day. 

In order to establish this intercommunication 
between the ages, in order to see that philosophy and 
revolution is not an abstraction, in order to grasp what 
is the task for today, let me begin first with the pur- 
pose and the method of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: 
Why today? Why now? What is its significance? 

First, we had in the early 1970s the transcription and 
publication of Karl Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks. 
It’s the raw transcription as to how Marx was thinking 
in the last years of his life. Now, we want to always 
have before us the phrase “at one and the same time,” 
so that we always get the opposites together and see 
that it isn’t a matter of development as just quantita- 
tive, but development through contradiction. Thus, with 
the publication of the Ethnological Notebooks came 
the realization, at the same time, that far from Marx 
and Engels being one person, they were not. It wasn’t 
because Engels betrayed; it was that there is only one 
founder of a movement. 

Engels published The Origin of the Family just a 


* Poland’s Communist Party First Secretary, General Jaruzelski, 
imposed martial law on Dec. 13, 1981 to arrest the 18-month- 
long Solidarity union movement sweeping the country. 
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Marx’s ‘new 
alive for today 


few months after Marx’s death. He said he published it 
as a “bequest” of Marx and referred to those particular 
studies of Morgan’s Ancient Society that Marx did not 
have a chance to write up. But we never saw Marx’s 
Notebooks. When we did, we found that, far from there 
being the three or four paragraphs that Engels quoted 
in his Origin, there were 250 page’s worth of notes. 
They weren’t only on the American study, they were also 
against the imperialists of Great Britain. And Marx’s 
work, above all, was not at all a unilinear study; it was 
a multilinear study. Whereas it was very great to find 
out that, far from being backward, primitive society was 
a very high stage of development, it wasn’t a question of 
adding a Frigidaire to primitive communism to have the 
new society. Marx was using that study to show what 
the actual development of humanity was, but was not 
saying that’s all the future society will be, much less 
that the move from matriarchal or matrilineal societies 
to patriarchy was the “world historic defeat of the 
female sex.” 

This does not mean that we forget that Engels was 
Marx’s closest collaborator, without whom we would not 
have had Volumes II and III of Capital. But neither is 
it a matter of needing to delude oneself by considering 
that Engels said all there was to be said on the subject 
when he stated that Marx was a genius and all the rest, 

including himself, only 
talented. What is need- 
ed is to view their com- 

a F\/fir\/ fYlAmQnt plex relationship in the 
every rilUIIieril context of our age. It is 
r • i j our age that is the first 

OT Marx S to have Marx’s works 

as a totality. It is thus 

development. . . incumbent on us to 

1 draw a dividing line 

Cnollc HI it tho between what Marx’s 

0)JCIIv> UUl II 1C Marxism is and what 

need for 
‘revolution in 
permanence. 


Engels interpreted that to be. 
lb do this we cannot consider 
the category “post-Marx Marx- 
ists” as a mere chronological 
designation. Rather, the 
category must be seen 
as the essential 
dividing line 
between Marx’s 
own works and 
those of any inter- 
preter, and that 
includes Engels... 

IN RELATIONSHIP TO THE ABSOLUTE METHOD, 
we have to ask: How does it happen that we still have to 
return to Marx? Why didn’t the women recognize the 
revolutionary, Rosa Luxemburg? What was it that was 
so great in Marx that we suddenly developed thp__ j 
expression of “post-Marx Marxists”as a category that 
was a deviation from Marxism and wasn’t the challenge 
to our age? 

I will start way in advance first and then go directly 
to Marx’s high point. By way in advance I mean when 
Marx was just a college student. Believe me, he was no 
Marxist yet. He hadn’t found the class struggle. It was 
even before 1841; it was 1837. He was just choosing an 
occupation, and his father wanted him to be a lawyer. 
The greatest philosophy of law was [by] Savigny, who 
was Marx’s teacher, and Marx wrote 300 pages on that. 
Here is what he said afterward about his own great 
work— the 300 pages he had just written on Roman law 
which he called the “unhappy document”-and about 
why he was giving up that work and turning to Hegel: 
“The whole thing is replete with tripartite divisions, 
with tedious prolixities. And the Roman constitutions 
are misused in the most barbaric fashion in order to 
force them into my system.” (Talk about self-criticism!) 

He then went to the Hegelian dialectic. He thought 
that, compared to Law, it was going to be really great 
and he wrote to his father how wonderful life was going 
to be now that he had discovered negativity. That was 
1837; he was 19 years old. Four years later, in 1841, he 
was writing his Doctoral Dissertation on Epicurus and 
Democritus. Now if there is any strong part in Hegel it’s 
thought, the history of thought. Whereupon, Marx 
decided to disagree with Hegel’s interpretation of the 
history of Greek thought of 500 or 600 B.C. He said that 
of course Hegel was the greatest philosopher, but 
because he was so comprehensive and so total he could- 
n’t pay attention to detail. And the detail Marx wanted 
to look at was Epicurus... What, however, was really 
happening? Marx was seeing in Hegel’s Absolute a new 
beginning. What he was breaking with was that, in 
Hegel, Absolute meant some sort of God. What he was 
accepting was self-development, self-determination, 

, the sqnge that it .all^ from 

itionary nature— whether it’s in you 



as an individual, or whether it’s in the nations that will 
fight for freedom— is there. 

I have to appeal to literature at this point, because I 
think that Melville had the greatest sense— not of Marx, 
I don’t think he knew Marx— but of what he called 
“abrupt intermergings.” Let me read you what Melville 
says happens to a writer who doesn’t know where he’s 
going, but who is going somewhere great: “The pro- 
founder emanations of the human mind intended to 
illustrate all that could humanly be known of life. These 
never unravel their own intricacies, and have no proper 
annex but, in imperfect, unanticipated, disappointed 
sequels as mutilated stumps hurry to abrupt intermerg- 
ings with eternal ties of time and space.” 1 

We see these abrupt intermergings in the 1840s when 
the question Marx posed to himself in challenging his 
master, Hegel, was: Is it possible to continue something 
as great as Hegel’s dialectical philosophy after he has 
gone? What are the new beginnings? How do you begin 
anew? Manx said that the totality Hegel had achieved 
was very great but that there are two totalities: the 
totality of thought as it self-develops to the Absolute 
Idea; and (the objective world. Here are the Moselle 
peasants, Marx said, and they are stealing wood. He 
counted all the laws against wood theft and proved 
there were more laws against that than against all 
other crimes including murder— without anyone bother- 
ing to ask why the peasants had to steal wood to stay 
warm. He concluded there were really two worlds —the 
world of thought and the objective world. He wasn’t say- 
ing the world of thought was no good, because he was 
going to take a lot from Hegel. But, he said, we need to 
oppose the philosopher for being abstract; and we need 
to oppose the actual reality for all the misery we have— 
whether that’s the Moselle peasants, or press censor- 
ship, or whatever. And now Marx had a new Subject— 
the proletariat... Declaring the proletariat to be the 
“universal” class did not mean that Marx abandoned 
either all other forces of revolution, like the peasantry, 
or other lands than the industrialized ones. That is seen 
most clearly in his last decade. The universal that Marx 
never abandoned was revolution— whether that was in 
relation to the proletariat or the peasantry or the 
Arabs in Algeria or the “intelligent black,” i.e., the 
Aborigines in Australia... 

Look at what Marx was writing at the end of 
his life, after he had finished Capital. Think of 
it— he spends 25 years working out Capital, 
i his greatest theoretical work; and its greatest 
L part is “The Historical Tendency of Capital- 
ist Accumulation.” (The idea he developed 
there was that capitalism develops to 
? this point and then finally collapses; and 

§§|iSM that since the capitalist lands are the 
technologically advanced world, they will 
1 1 ^ 'HfJ show the backward world its path.) Now 
he says that was true only of West 
pEK|9 Europe. It is not a universal. The Rus- 
HHHM sians could escape that horror of capital- 
ism if they had a revolution and saw to it 
that it was related to the other revolutions. 

The question always was: What is the relationship of 
revolution in your own life, in the life of your country, in 
your international life, and in the world revolution. And 
what is the relationship of your activity to a particular 
thought-*- whether that be against capitalism, or against 
feudalism, whether it be against the old relationship, or 
the new relationship, of Man to Woman. 

WHAT HE HAD LAID AS A TRAIL FOR US, there- 
fore, was that the question of permanent revolution was 
not something that happened only in 1848 or 1850, or 
even in 1871 with the greatest revolution of his lifetime, 
the Paris Commune; it was also in the 1880s when 
there was nothing like that happening. What he was 
saying was that there might be something happening if 
the Russians really had a revolution. The so-called 
backward countries, instead of being the ones that 
would be “shown the light” by the advanced, would 
themselves show the light to the world. 

The post-Marx Marxists have not only kept hidden 
the various writings of Marx so that each generation 

(Continued on page 10 ) 


1. Herman Melville, Pierre (Evanston: Harcourt Brace, 1971), 
p. 199. 
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On the 150th anniversary of Marx’s Communist Manifesto 


HELEN MACFARLANE 


by David Black 

Author’s note: This essay introduces a few of the 
themes of a forthcoming hook-length study-the first- 
ever-of Helen Macfarlane, feminist, Hegelian and ‘Red 
Republican.’ 

Helen Macfarlane is “known” to historians of Marx- 
ism and the British labor movement for her translation 
into English of the Communist Manifesto. Presented 
by the great English Chartist leader George Julian Har- 
ney as the “most revolutionary document ever given to 
the world,” it was serialized in the weekly paper of the 
Fraternal Democrats, the Red Republican, in Novem- 
ber 1850. 

Macfarlane wasn’t credited in the paper for the trans- 
lation, and even as one of the Red Republican’s most 
prolific contributors, 

she had to write under Vft 

the male pseudonym, H It I _ H I ml II 
“Howard Morton.” Her *** J * J * J11 
writings, which poured 

out in a torrent of passion and intelligence ^ J 

during the year 1850, have been universal* £% llffj 
ly ignored by 

historians for 

century- IffTTl? |>IAT H 1 

sSwUs AHl LflALL 

there is no 

known portrait of her and even the dates of her birth 
and death are unknown. 

Ib make an informed guess, she was probably born 
during the “baby boom” at the end of the __ ___ 
Napoleonic Wars-one of that rebellious ^1||" II 
generation which included other original 
rebels such as Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels 
and Harney. Macfarlane’s voice is also representative of 
that generation’s creative-and indeed 
rebellious-women thinkers, such as George Eliot (born 
1819) and the three Bronte sisters (bom between 1816 
and 1820), who also had to use male pseudonyms. How- 
ever, in the case of Macfarlane, a fervent revolutionary 
and feminist, the obscurity inflicted on her was to be 
near total. 

PHILOSOPHY IN A WORKERS’ PAPER 

In her first article for the Red Republican, Macfar- 
lane looked at Chartism in 1850 as “a different thing 
from Chartism in 1840” now that “English proletarians” 
had proved “they are the true democrats arid had pro- 
gressed from the idea of simple political reform to the 
idea of Social Revolution. Returning lately to this coun- 
try after a long absence of some years I was agreeably 
surprised by this fact. “What old mole; workest thou in 
the earth so fast?’” 

Macfarlane informs her readers in Harney’s other 
publication, the Democratic Review: “I am free to 
confess that, for me the most joyful of all spectacles pos- 
sible in these times. ..[was] one which I enjoyed extreme- 
ly at Vienna, in March 1848, i.e., ‘a universal tumbling 
of imposters.’ For it amounts to this; that men are deter- 
mined to live no longer in lies...Ca ira! And how do men 
come to perceive that the old social forms are worn out 
and useless? By the advent of a new Idea.” 

The first half of the 19th century had been an 
almost continuous period of revolt throughout 
the British Isles, as “King Cotton” consolidated its 
rule and the landowning aristocracy held onto its 
powers and privileges. Queen Victoria’s Inferno 
consisted, as Macfarlane puts it, of the “thirty 
thousand women, in London alone...starving at 
shirtmaking”; the jails and hulks “recruited from 
the starving ranks of labor”; and the men working 
“18 hours a day, baking bread in hot, unhealthy 
places, for a pittance hardly sufficient to keep 
soul and hody together.” 

Since the reaction of “Moral England” to the working 
class revolts of the 1840s had been a frenzy of church- 
building and bible thumping, for Macfarlane the battle 
of ideas demanded a philosophical/political intervention 
in “spiritual matters.” 

Her overall attitude can especially be seen from her 
view of pantheism. Pantheism, she wrote, is “the sub- 
lime and cheering doctrine of man’s ‘infinity’-as the oak 
lies folded in the acorn.. .the divine nature (or at least in 
a manifestation of it which is found only in man) is com- 
mon to us all... we are bound to do to others, as we would 
they should do to us. This rule is universally valid, 
without distinction of birth, age, rank, sex, country, 
color, cultivation, or the like.” 

“This great work had been begun by the Lollards and 
other heretics of the Middle Ages, but its accomplish- 
ment was reserved for Luther... that unique and pro- 
found investigation into the nature of man-which, con- 
ducted by a phalanx of modem philosophers, was termi- 
nated by Hegel, the last and greatest. The result of this 
investigation was the democratic idea, but as thought, 
not in the inadequate form of a history or saga. As 
Hegel expresses it, ‘Freedom is a necessary element in 
the conception, man’.. ..The next step in the history of 
this idea? will be its practical realization.” 

For Macfarlane, this Idea is the same “democratic 
idea” which appeared in “the person of the poor despised 
Jewish proletarian, the Galilean carpenter’s son.” 

She quoted Hegel’s statement on the relationship 
between Christianity and freedom; “In Christianity... 
these modes of representation make freedom 1 ihdepdn 1 - 
dent of rank' birth," cultivation and the "like"; and the 


progress which has been made by this means is 
immense. Yet this mode of viewing the matter is some- 
what different from the fact that freedom is an indis- 
pensable element in the conception of man. The unde- 
fined feeling of this fact has worked for centuries in the 
dark; the instinct for freedom has produced the most 
terrible revolutions, but the idea of the innate freedom 
of man-this knowledge of his own nature-is not old.” 

Macfarlane said of this: “These two modes of viewing 
the matter are the necessary complement of each other. 
The one is imaginative, the other intellectual; the one is 
religious, the other philosophical. The first mode pre- 
sents the democratic idea in the form of a myth; the sec- 
ond presents it in the more appropriate and developed 
form of a conception-as a product of pure reason. But 
they both belong to the modem world.” 


)f passion and intelligence ^ Hegel argued that philosophy sometimes has to 

.850, have been universal* Ti l 1 exercise “audacity.” So also, for Helen Macfarlane, 

must its practical realization. 

. She wrote: “We, who rally around 

IfVTTn V the Red Flag, are reproached with 
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human race,’ and accused of setting fire to Rome.. ..I am 
happy to say we still retain our old reputation. Yet even 
in England a few of us who belong to the “better sort’ who 
have repudiated all claim to be considered respectable, 
because for them the words Justice and Love are not 
mere empty sounds without a meaning; because they 
say-like Antigone in Sophocles-the laws of God are not 


expresses the powers of the “lower world”-which 
is now inverted with the “higher world” and 
threatens the very notion of an ethical state by 
dissolving the “bonds uniting the whole people.” 

Lukacs argues that Hegel, in a sense, anticipated the 
anthropologist Bachofen, who saw in the 
Oresteia/Antigone stories the values of a forgotten but 
real tribal society based on matriarchy. Bachofen’s find- 
ings were used by Marx in his Ethnological Notebooks. 

Engels reworked Marx’s notes for his own Origin of 
the Family, Private Property, and the State, in 
which the notion of the “world historic defeat of the 
female sex” became the theoretical basis for later Marx- 
ists to subsume women’s liberation into the over-arch- 
ing statist “socialism” of the vanguard party. Engels’ 
work was quite different, according to Raya 
Dunayevskaya, than Marx’s insights into the develop- 
ment and potential survival of ancient collective social 
forms, in which women at times enjoyed freedom denied 
to them under capitalism. 

In the context of the 1970s women’s liberation move- 
ment, Dunayevskaya took up Lukacs’ analysis of the 
Oresteia and suggests that Antigone is a precursor of a 
subversive collectivity of consciousness in which the 
individual’s objective experience in revolt can lead to a 
new subjectivity, one “purified,” to quote Hegel, of all 
that “interferes with its universality.” Rather than sim- 
ply “externalize” itself in the totality-the fate of all 
“subjective factors” according to Lukacs-the “autonomy” 
of self-liberation prevails because the objectivity is, as in 
Antigone, reabsorbed as a “principle.”! 

Macfarlane, who opposed the miseducation of women 
in bourgeois society in roles as “admirable wives and 
mothers,” saw family ties as having a different meaning 
for women of the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. Writing 
in the Red Republican on the stripping and flogging of 
women by Austrian troops which enraged her, Macfar- 
lane points out that the women “had aided those to 
whom they were bound by every natural and legal tie” as 
part of the struggle for Freedom. Like Antigone, they 
upheld a “higher law” than that laid down by the state. 

TRANSLATING COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 

Macfarlane’s recognition 


Chartists present a petition demanding labor and voting rights to Parliment in May 1842. 
It was signed by 3.3 rnfllton people and had to be brought to the House of Commons In a 
crate carried by 24 men. 
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of today, 


nor of yesterday, they 
exist from all eternity.” 
Macfarlane here echoes Hegel’s 


analysis of Antigone in his Phenomenology of 
Mind. Antigone chooses to be buried alive rather than 
let Creon, the ruler of the state, violate the burial rites 
of her people by leaving her dead brother to be devoured 
by the birds. The dramatic clash takes place between 
two irreconcilable principles: on the one hand, that of 
the city-state, which is cruel, but nonetheless, in Hegel’s 
view, historically “progressive”; on the other hand, that 
of “natural” family honor, based on the kinship princi- 
ples of a stateless tribal society. The dialectical tension 
is the result of the supposedly less “civilized” of the two 
colliding forces gaining a “self-conscious actual univer- 
sality.” 

As Georg Lukacs points out in his monumental 
study The Young Hegel, Hegel sees a similar 
“tragedy in the realm of the ethical” in capital- 
ism, where great wealth is “indissolubly connect- 
ed with the direst poverty.” Economics now 


s to Parliment in May 1842. of her own subjectivity as 
he House of Commons in a one of the “few of us 

belonging to the ‘better 
sort,’” who have defected 
to the side of the 
oppressed, comes not from 
Hegel, or Sophocles, but 
from her own encounter 
with Marx and Engels in 
the light of her own politi- 
cal experiences. The Com- 
munist Manifesto, as 
translated by Macfarlane, 
celebrates the fact that: “A 
part of the bourgeoisie is 
joining the proletariat, 
and particularly a part of 
bourgeois ideologists, or middle- 
class thinkers who have attained a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the whole historical movement.” 

The opening passage of the Manifesto appears 
in later translations as: “A specter is haunting 
Europe, the specter of Communism.” But Macfar- 
lane’s translation is more exotic: “A frightful hob- 
goblin stalks throughout Europe. We are haunted 
by a ghost. The ghost of Communism.” 

The rest of her translation is less controversial. It was 
reprinted twice in New York in 1871; first, in abridged 
form in The World and then as a whole in Woodhull 
and Claflin’s Weekly. 

Macfarlane’s translation is interesting to compare with the 
1888 version by Samuel Moore, which was commissioned by 

(Continued on page 9) 

1. Georg Lukacs, The Young Hegel (Cambridge: MIT Press, 
1975), pp. 411-12. See also Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion (Champaign-Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1991). 
Not until 1872 did Marx and Engels publically reveal, in the 
Preface to the German edition of the Communist Manifesto, 
that it “was published in the English for the first time in 1850 
in the Red Republican, translated by Miss Helen Macfar- 
lane.” 
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information on date and time of the meetings ; See the directory on page 1U i 
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ON THE 150th ANNIVERSARY OF THE COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO, MARX’S MEANING FOR TODAY 


The spirit of the Communist Mani- 
festo was described by Raya 
Dunayevskaya in Philosophy and 
Revolution as part of the dialectic 
movement of becoming: “We are not 
saying that Marx said all he wanted to 
say in 1844 ... the very- opposite is the 
case. Just as this historic class mani- 
festo did not ‘forget’ the individual... 
neither did its theory of the economic 
interpretation of history depart for a 
single instance from actual live battles 
... All the ideas in the Manifesto and 
many new ones underwent a continu- 
ous self-development along with funda- 
mental objective development.” That is 
what I understand to be the spirit of 
the classes N&L is sponsoring on 
“Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution and 
its Meaning for Today.” 

Jennifer Pen 
California 

* * * 

To dig out Marx for this generation 
requires digging our way out of a lot of 
garbage thrown upon Marx by post- 
Marx Marxism. 

G. Emmett 
Chicago 

* * 

Maya Jhansi’s essay, “Theorizing 
Third World Feminism (April N&L) 
presents a much-needed Marxist- 
Humanist critique of postmodernist 
views on feminism. The crux is that it 
is not so much a question of theorists 
moving away from real life struggles 
but avoiding philosophic responsibility 
for those struggles, which explains the 
illusion that tensions of race, class and 
nationalism will be solved through 
practice— a sure formula for falling into 
the “shortcuts and substitutions, reli- 
gion included” that Dunayevskaya 
showed led to aborted revolutions. 
Never was the banner of Marx’s philos- 
ophy of liberation more needed. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 

* * * 

The reformist Social Democrats of the 
Second International tended to see 
Marx as a Symbol of rigor and scholar- 
ship rather than as a source of continu- 
ing, living insight. Though the situation 
improved markedly when the fledgling 
Bolshevik regime approved David 
Riazanov’s projected “complete edition” 
of Marx’s works in the 1920s, Stalin’s 
conquest of power spelled doom for 
Riazanov’s plans (and for himself). The 
“official” Stalinist editions of Marx’s 
writings were so bowdlerized that they 
were virtually censored. Marx had 
become an icon in a movement that 
sought to bury him even as it professed 
to honor him. 

Anti-authoritarian Marxist scholars 
like Rubel and Draper took steps to 
acquaint the educated public with 
Marx’s unvarnished ideas, but the task 
was far from finished when they died. 
Hence the importance of contributions 
like Kevin Anderson’s excellent review 
in the March N&L of the effort to pub- 
lish Marx’s collected works. 

D}avid Smith 
Kansas 

* * * 

I appreciated the article on Mexico by 
Mitch Weerth because after reporting 
on the greatness of the Zapatistas, he 
posed very sharply their problems in 
linking up with the industrial working 
class of urban Mexico— and did so cre- 
atively, by bringing in Marx’s 1880s 
writings on the relationship of rural 
Russian revolt to the labor movement 
in the industrialized West. 

Marxist sociologist 
Illinois 

* * * 

I studied and taught for a while at a 
South African university in an English 
department riding a rocky road 
between a Marxist approach to litera- 
ture, espoused by many of the teachers, 
and the traditional approach of the Lib- 
eral Humanists. Many a battle was 
(and still is being) fought. As a student 
encountering historical materialist the- 
ory for the first time, I felt as though a 
jigsaw puzzle had suddenly been com- 
pleted. At last I had a means of acquir- 
ing some understanding of the forces of 
oppression, the perpetuation of inequal- 
ities- . - _ . 

„ < i New subscriber 

New York 


I agree with Marx’s concept of prole- 
tarians and bourgeoisie, the way he 
showed how the exploitation occurs. 
The class division in the Black commu- 
nity is too strong today. Those on top 
are not going to let those on bottom rise 
because it would threaten them. It’s the 
same whether it’s Black or white. 

Environmental justice activist 
Tennessee 


I feel that what N&L is trying to 
work out in the paper is Marx’s concep- 
tion of history, as Dunayevskaya put it 
in her “Critique of Althusser’s. anti- 
Hegelianism”: “History in Marx’s sense 
of people, workers shaping history, 
resolving contradictions in life and not 
only in thought, and thereby developing 
the multi-dimensional in Man.” Her 
'analysis was concerned with how cru- 
cial is philosophy— Marxian/Hegelian 
philosophy— to that movement’s for- 
ward direction. Her column, every 
issue, helps show that the paper would 
be nothing special without that philoso- 
phy. It is the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism that creates the paper, not 
the other way around. 

Women’s liberationist 
Memphis 

* * * 

Thank you for sending me the Syl- 
labus for the classes on the 150th 
anniversary of the Communist Mani- 
festo. I intend to read along with you 
all the texts in that reading list. It’s too 
easy to get caught up in day to day 
matters and take a body of ideas for 
granted. This is a good time for a fresh 
encounter with the source writings. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

* * * 

Editor’s note: For information on our 
classes or to receive a copy of the syl- 
labus, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to N&L, 59 E. Van Buren, Chi. 
IL 60605 or contact the N&L Commit- 
tee nearest you— see directory, p. 11. 


Readers' Views 



CHINA 

AFTER 

DENG 


The two articles on China, one by 
Raya Dunayevskaya and the other by 
Liu Binyan (April N&L) were extreme- 
ly timely. Raya reminds us that Mao- 
ism has many faces and that it is 
wrong to act as if Deng broke with 
Maoism. True, Deng opposed the Cul- 
tural Revolution’s legacy after it had 
purged him from power. But, as Raya 
points out, Mao himself ended the Cul- 
tural Revolution by 1969, imprisoning 
its leaders. 

Liu Binyan poses the question of 
mass upheaval after Deng’s death. The 
U.S. press has stressed the supposed 
stability created by Deng. It reminds 
me of how the press wrote the same 
thing about Yugoslavia after Tito’s 
death in 1980. Liu points to the sim- 
mering anger among “peasants, intel- 
lectuals and workers” in China today. I 
think history will bear him out— that 
Li Peng and Jiang Zemin are far weak- 
er than they appear on the surface. 
The one to watch is Zhao Zhiyang, a 
top leader purged by Deng for opposing 
the crackdown in Tienanmen Square in 
1989. 

Professor 

Indiana 

* * * 

Gore toasted the butcher of Tienan- 
men on Chinese TV, just when Jiang 
was seeking legitimacy for that crime, 
deeply inscribed in the Chinese con- 
sciousness. Officially the U.S. is “for” 
human rights, but in reality they 
declare state disciplined slave labor is 
here to stay for capital to take advan- 
tage of. 

-■■**>>*> R.B. 

Oakland 


THE BRITISH SCENE , 

The Socialist Labour Party, set up 
around Arthur Scargill, the secretary 
of the Miners Union and leader of the 
Miners’ Strike in 1984/85, is committed 
to reversing all the concepts thrown 
out by the Labour Party, but there is 
no evidence of any thought that these 
ideas may need re-interpretation or 
improvement. There is a feeling of a 
time warp. The anti-European position 
seems increasingly unrealistic. The 
fact that the E.U. institutions are 
undemocratic is readily acknowledged, 
but the U.K. parliamentary voting sys- 
tem is hot a shining example of democ- 
racy. So the question is where do we go 
from. here. 

Our chances of achieving some kind 
of socialism seems remote. I under- 
stand that in the U.S. there are many 
socialists but in terms of voting power 
or organization they are not well rep- 
resented. Are we to end up with a sim- 
ilar situation here, two very similar 
political parties and various minuscule 
parties on the fringe? 

B. Bolshell 
England 


BOMBING THE WEAKEST 

Societies are not judged by how mas- 
sive their military budget is, but by 
how well they care for those most at 
risk, the very young and the very old. 
In the name of balancing the budget, 
Congress and the President have 
joined in an open conspiracy to fund 
the military at even higher levels than 
last year— while cutting the aid need- 
ed for all social programs. U.S. mili- 
tary spending is 17 times more than 
the combined military spending of 
those nations considered “active ene- 
mies of the U.S.”— Cuba, Iran, Iraq, 
Libya, North Korea and Syria. It is 
why we are calling for a new definition 
of “national security” that places pri- 
mary concern with education, housing 
and medical care. Keeping the U.S. as 
the Number 1 military power in the 
world has resulted in third-world con- 
ditions for millions of Americans. 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

New York, NY 10012 

REPEALING WELFARE 

I am angry. It is terrible that food 
stamps for immigrants are being cut. 
They are working at low-paying jobs 
and being punished for it. I tell people 
to go to the market and. take their 
kids, get them bread and meat, then 
find some salad and juice and a carton 
of milk, sit down and" eat it. When they 
bring the food out in their stomachs 
there is nothing that can be done. If 
they bring it out in their hands they 
can get arrested for shoplifting. 

Do the powers that be know the pain 
they are causing us? What it feels like 
to put your children to bed hungry? All 
they are doing is increasing the crime 
rate. After you hear the kids cry for so 
long, you do whatever you have to do 
to feed them. 

Georgians 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

At the same time Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families has cut many 
off welfare and created a population of 
workers without employee rights, it 
offers generous subsidies to corpora- 
tions. Workfare jobs need not serve the 
public good, A state can send TANf 1 
workers to private companies,. who pay 
nothing, while workers receive only 
their welfare grants. In another form 
of corporate welfare, private compa- 
nies can acquire contracts to adminis- 
ter public aid, lobbying states for wel- 
fare contracts. Are people aware of 
this? How did we let this happen? 

Outraged 

Illinois 

* £ * 

At the demonstration against stu- 
dent cuts one demonstrator from John 
Jay* College told mb! ’‘The poor can’t 
afford Harvard and Yale. The privi- 



leged get to rule. Most CUNY students 
have to work and go to school. Many 
have children. There are a lot of 
women at this demonstration. We have 
always been protesting. We’re treated 
as infants, but we’re intelligent, 
strong, and fighters.” 

Protest supporter 
New York 

* * * 

Now that Republican governor Mike 
Foster has terminated Louisiana’s 
commitment to affirmative action, he 
is trying to pass a bill requiring those 
who receive welfare to take drug tests. 
Failure will result in denial pf benefits 
and any children will be put in foster 
homes. This- is exactly what neo-Nazi 
David Duke wanted to do when he ran 
for governor. 

D. Tyler 

* Louisiana 


VIEWS 

ON 

WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION 


I found Laurie Cashdan’s piece in 
the April N&L on women and the 
Black Panther Party very interesting. 
I was wondering if you believe that 
somehow the appropriation of Mao’s 
“paper tigers” by Black Panther Party 
members reflected on Mao or on the 
retrogression of the political vision of 
the Panthers? Certain critiques of 
Fanon are rooted in the narrow appro- 
priation of his politics by readers like 
the Black Panther Party, etc. 

Black feminist writer 
' , Indiana 

I was impressed with the comments 
of the women who attended the forum 
on women and the Black Panther 
Party which Laurie Cashdan wrote 
about. Though we must never overlook 
the sexism of Movement men, we must 
also factor in society, socialization, 
internal oppression and ideological 
apologists like Daniel Moynihan. 
Please re-read Fran Beale’s, polemic* 
“Triple Jeopardy of Black Women” in 
Toni Cade’s The Black Woman and 
my article there on “Black People and 
the Victorian Ethos,” first written in 
1967. 

Gwen Patton 
Montgomery, Alabama 

* * * 

Maya Jhansi’s essay on “Theorizing 
Third World feminism” (April N&L) 
shows some of the positive develop- 
ment in Chandra Mohanty’s thinking, 
where today she is more willing to cri- 
tique sexism inside Third World soci- 
eties and cultures. However, Jhansi 
argues, correctly in my view, that in 
calling for international feminist soli- 
darity, Mohanty “restricts” her notion 
of “solidarity to women of color around 
the world, seemingly jettisoning white 
women as revolutionary subjects.” 
Such a statement may bother some on 
the Left, who continue an uncritical 
Third Worldism carried over from the 
1960s. 

Kevin A. Barry 
Illinois 

, * * * 

It was a bright, sunny afternoon in 
Memphis last month when 11 womyn 
decided to fight back at Smith-Barney, 
the corporation known for harassing 
and discrimination against womyn. I 
got in on the action as we stood on one 
of the busiest streets during rush- 
hour. Among pur signs were a few that 
read: “Honk if you support working 
women!” The reaction from drivers 
was thumbs up, encouraging shouts, 
and an array of car horns. Every truck 
driver who went by honked. It was a 
great reminder that not everyone 
thinks a woman’s place is in the home. 
Just the corporate men of Smith-Bar- 
ney. 

Young feminist 
Tennessee 
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LABOR THINKING AND DOING TODAY 


Everything in the article about RPS 
workers in the April N&L is true. People 
„ weren’t really fired for. stealing. There is 
too much searching for that. When you 
leave work they pat you down, then use 
a metal detector, and then a metal scan- 
ner. So there is no way to be stealing. 

To me, it’s racism that is involved. If 
you are Black and stand up for yourself, 
they want to get rid of you. The only 
workers who stay at RPS a long time are 
people who have nowhere else to turn. I 
feel the same as people who wrote the 
r story: RPS should be investigated for 
civil rights, and it should have a union. 
But it won’t happen until people get 
together. 

RPS worker 
Chicago 

! * * * 

I ' • 

Now that the Clinton New Democrats 
have stolen much of the Republican pro- 
gram - prison-building, welfare elimina- 
tion, and immigration restrictions - Big 
Labor’s relations with the Democratic 
, Party look more ridiculous than ever to 
the rank-and-file. Here comes Sweeney 
who supposedly looks better than the 
previous club of bootlickers in charge of 
the AFL-CIO. But when is he going to 
tell the Democrats to go to hell? And can 
the Labor Party’s only solid claim be 
that it’s not the Democratic Party? I go 
with Karl Marx’s take: As long as a 
party stands for abolition of value pro- 
duction, we’re for it. If it wavers on 
worker exploitation, to hell with it. 

Red Ninety-Sevener 
Chicago 

\ * * * 

There was a Shutdown Motown action 
connected to the Labor Notes Confer- 
ence. About 700 people marched from 
the Westin Hotel in the RenCen to St. 
Antoine & Monroe where a short rally 
was held. The crowd rattled noisemak- 
ers and vowed “no contract, no peace” 
until all the locked-out newspaper strik- 
I ers are back with a just contract. They 
* all vowed to return for the Days of 
Action, June 20-21. 

A young woman from Liverpool who is 
part of WOW (Women on the Water- 
front) spoke in support of her husband, a 
’ dockworker on strike there. She talked 


of the attacks on the working class in 
Britain and the sellout of Tony Blair. 
The Conference had 90 unions and 11 
countries represented. 

Strike supporter ^ 
Detroit 

* * * 

The international unions imposed the 
unconditional offer and many of us dis- 
agreed but didn’t want to split. 1 1 want to 
thank our supporters. Many of you say 
you are revolutionaries, and that’s great. 
But the true American revolutionaries 
are the 2,000 workers who suffered the 
effects of the strike for 20 months. 

Striking photographer 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I talk with white workers 
there’s no difference from what we Black 
workers are saying. The companies are 
mistreating them, they can’t make ends 
meet, they don’t have medical benefits. 
We oppressed people as a whole need to 
rise up, educate ourselves about philoso- 
phy and revolution, show people a differ- 
ent route, try to make our workplaces 
different. 

Sarah Hamer 
# * 

Mississippi 


MUZZLED CANADIAN MEDIA 

As we become more and more domi- 
nated by the U.S. and international cor- 
porate/media powers, the Canadian gov- 
ernment seems to see its role strictly 
limited to being the executor of the cor- 
porate agenda. They are now out to 
destroy the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company, with an eye to getting rid of 
provocative programs like “The Passion- 
ate Eye,” “Rough Cuts,” and public 
broadcasting in general. They should 
know that many Canadians think that 
unbiased, objective reporting is worth 
fighting for. 

Fighting Mad 
British Columbia 


CHICAGO APARTHEID 

The articles on the “Two faces of 
Chicago apartheid” (April N&L) were 
right about the pervasiveness of racism. 

'The Chicago Catholic archdiocese— and 
its conservative-with-a-human-face new 
Archbishop Francis George — has 
announced the closing of one of the city’s 
major predominantly-Black high 
schools, St. Martin de Porres, for declin- 
ing enrollment (their jargon for “we 
want more money”). Black students and 
parents are questioning how this action 
can be taken as money continues to pour 
freely into white high schools— like 
DeLasalle, from which a gang of white 
students viciously beat 13-year-old 
Lenard Clark, and Brother Rice, where 
hundreds of white students openly 
chanted racist slurs at their Black oppo- 
nents throughout an entire basketball 
game. Archbishop George said the only ■ 
thing de Porres’ parents can do to save 
their school is come up with a three mil- 
lion dollar plan to keep it open! So much 
for a human face. 

Mary Jo Grey 
Chicago 


CAPITAL 

AND 

ECOLOGY 


What I believe is most relevant to the 
issues of Environmental Justice is the 
government and corporations. It is mis- 
leading to focus on one without the other 
because they work closely together. Cor- 
porations take power from communities 
and the government facilitates this 
process. It is why NAFTA is a hot topic 
in the E J movement right now. 

Student 

■Oregon 

* * * 

I truly believe the environmental 
movement is getting more radical and is 
challenging corporate exploitation. But 
you don’t hear many environmentalists 
talking about getting rid of capitalism. 

Scott 

Memphis 



Clinton’s solidarity with the Republi- 
cans on “the government can’t solve all 
our problem's” is just a cry that capital- 
ism should have no checks on it. The 
government helps to create the real 
problems: poverty, racism, sexism, poor 
health, mass destruction. The attacks on 
the environment through deregulation 
are inseparable from the deregulation of 
workers rights, welfare reform and all 
the rest. 

Sonia Bergonzi 
Chicago 

* * * 

The ecology movement is a diverse 
movement and there are many who do 
not yet question the political and eco- 
nomic system which perpetuates the cri- 
sis. For those of us who do recognize 
state-capitalism as the primary prob- 
lem, should we not develop alternatives 
that can be part of our everyday lives? 
Should we not develop through theory 
and action new human relationships 
which reflect our desire for a free and 
ecologically sustainable society? 

Eli Walker 
Tennessee 


SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 

Thank you for Peter Hudis’ perceptive 
review of my new book, The Very Bas- 
tards of Creation: Scottish Interna- 
tional Radicalism, 1707-1995 (March 
N&L). I accept his friendly criticism 
that I ought to have devoted more atten- 
tion to Marx’s Ethnological Note- 
books and will rectify that in dealing 
with the support of Scott and Engels for 
the Highland Clearances, in my new 
book on Walter Scott. 

In these reactionary times, my book 
has been ignored by the English press 
and despite positive reviews in the Scot- 
tish press, most bookshops have not 
stocked it. I want to appeal to your read- 
ers to ask their public and university 
libraries to order it. (Any reader needs 
send me only $18, including postage, at 
Tarbert Place, Polmont, Falkirk, Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland.) 

James D. Young 
Scotland 



Books 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until today 

1988 edition. New author's introduction...... $17.50 

□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $14.95 

□Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author's introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ 4^^) Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 
volution: Readring for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□the Marxlst-Humanht Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□The Philosophic Moment of Marxlst-Humanlsm: 
•TWo Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters 
on Hegel's Absolutes." 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Denby 


□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 


By Kevin Anderson 


$14.95 


□ 4^14 Lenin. Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. 

$15.95 


r : i - > 


Pamphlets 

□American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
"A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 
Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

Bosnia -Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western 'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□Marx's Capita/and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff 
$2 

□The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949*50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□25 Than of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ....$1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Aslan Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

□Ftenfz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Terrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes............. $2 

□Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□News and Letters Copmrittee* Constitution. .. 32< 


□ Marxist- Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications are not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 550 postage 

Archives 

□Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection 

$4.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 ....$165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Iw/r/x subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions)..... $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of Hews S Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 ., $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mall Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren St, Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605,Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for die literature 

checked. Please add $1.00 for each item for postage. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name_ . 

Address 
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ack/Red View 


Clinton’s politics of race 


by John Alan 


Last month the press carried a news story that Presi- 
dent Clinton had told his staff to find a way for him to 
play a prominent role in “improving American race rela- 
tions.”, which discovered that the Nation was moving 
toward two societies, “one Black, one white — separate 
and unequal.” 

The White House staff said that Clinton, unlike past 
presidents, is not forced to grapple with racism: “he is 
choosing to elevate the issue on his own.” This is proba- 
bly this year’s greatest mis-statement to come from a 
president who has been virtually immersed in the poli- 
tics of race. How could one fail to recognize that the 
three dominant political issues in President Clinton’s 
first term in office were the balanced budget, a new 
crime bill and welfare reform, and that each of these 
issues involved race and racism. 

The previous Reagan and Bush administrations had 
already cultivated a stereotypical image of African 
Americans as violent criminals, drug users and welfare 
cheats to justify their drive to subvert civil rights legis- 
lation and dismantle the social programs African Ameri- 
cans had forced from the government during the Civil 
Rights Revolution. 

Four years ago, when Clinton ran for the presidency, 
he was a “new Democrat” who wanted to change his 
party’s image of ‘liberalism” and bring it more in confor- 
mity with the so-called “white backlash.” He knew that 
the quickest way to make such a transformation was to 
break dramatically with the perception that there exist- 
ed an unbreakable Democratic Party-Black alliance. 
Thus, in Ms campaign, Clinton barely mentioned the 
permanent unemployment and the near Third World 
poverty in the Black communities. He snubbed Jesse 
Jackson and had a public fracas with Sister Souljah 
about Black violence. All of wMch dovetailed with cam- 
paign promises to limit welfare benefits to two years 
and send criminal offenders to prison for life if they are 
convicted of a third offense. 

When welfare and Black crime are converted into con- 
tentious political issues, they polarize American politics 
to the extent that a wMte candidate can get the upper 


hand if he can smear his opponent with the charge of 
being soft on Black crime. George Bush did this success- 
fully in the 1988 presidential campaign when he used 
the furlougMng of the Black convict Willie Horton to 
defeat Michael Dukakis. 

Bill Clinton has used Black crime in a more decisive 
and insidious way. Whereas Bush used Willie Horton as 
a symbol of “Black crime,” Clinton used the social ills in 
the Black community as the proof of widespread 
amorality there. He did tMs when he went to MempMs 
in 1993 to speak before a Black congregation from the 
same pulpit Martin Luther King Jr. spoke the night 
before Ms assassination. 

Clinton went on to emphasize that violence and crime 
in the African-American communities were endangering 
the “fabric of our society,” but he said nothing about the 
nature of that “fabric” and why Blacks are separated 
from that social “fabric.” 

Both capitalist parties have avoided tMs Mstoric con- 
tradiction in American civilization and have attempted 
to conceal it by demonizing a generation of African 
American youth. Newt Gingrich declared endlessly that 
it was “impossible to maintain a civilization with 12- 
year-olds having babies, 15-year-olds killing each other, 
17-year-olds dying of AIDS and 18-year-olds ending up 
with diplomas they can barely read.” WMte middle-class 
voters knew instantly that Gringrich’s image of youth 
threatening American civilization were poor Black 
youth. 

The legacy Clinton leaves has already been revealed. 
As Tom Wicker wrote: “Bill Clinton ... has become the 
‘me too’ party, with neither the power nor the vision, nor 
perhaps the political courage, to advance the interest of 
poor African Americans and poor wMtes.” 

However, when pointing out Clinton’s personal politi- 
cal limits, one must be aware that Ms liberal centrism 
reflects the limits of bourgeois democracy. Going beyond 
that limit is precisely where a new struggle for African 
American freedom has to begin today in action and in 
thought. 


Black World 


(Continued from page I) 

the shores of Lake Tanganyika, Kabila met Che Gue- 
vara who had come with a hundred Cuban guerrillas to 
help generate a continent-wide revolution. (See "Black 
World," Jan.-Feb. 1997.) 

The defeat of the Simba insurrection and the collapse 
of the Congolese National Liberation Council from its 
internal conflicts, following Che's disillusioned depar- 
ture, did not end Kabila's political career. In 1967, in 
the Fizi and Baraka mountains near Lake Tanganyika, 
he founded the People's Revolution Party (PRP), one of 
the four main organizations in the ADFL (Robert 
Bugera's People's Democratic Alliance, not the PRP, 
being the main military force in the Alliance). The 
PRP's armed wing, the People's Armed Forces, held out 
• in the mountains against Mobutu's military, forgotten 

Peace trial in Angola 

Another peace trial is on the agenda in Angola after 
almost 20 years of civil war. The UNITA bandits, with 
the help of the UN and South Africa (SA), have been 
able to come to a peace settlement with the MPLA gov- 
ernment, wMch will give UNITA responsibility in the 
government as ministers. Jonas Savimbi, who had prob- 
lems defining what role he wished to play as a civilian 
in Angola, would now be the official head of the opposi- 
tion party. Savimbi is known to use peace talks to 
regroup Ms forces and prepare new offensives, but the 
fact that situations have changed on the ground could 
force him to a final peace settlement. The fall of Mobutu 
in Zaire is a big moral defeat for Savimbi. 

We could ask how Savimbi has survived for so long. Is 
it because of the support he had from the CIA or 
because the revolution never got grounded with the 
masses who fought and died for it against Portugal and 
the other imperialist forces? When the MPLA came to 
power the leadersMp was more concerned with its rela- 
tionsMp to the Soviet imperial power and the masses 
became distant and isolated. With the intensity of Sav- 
imbi’s offensive it became more a question of consolidat- 
ing power than deepening the revolution. 

Now, after 20 years of civil war and half a million 
dead, it will only be a question of time before the 
Angolan people begin to make their demands. The lead- 
ership of the MPLA is trying to distance themselves 
from Marx, but the fact is they have not been so near as 
they thought. The fact that South Africa played a vital 
role in bringing the MPLA and UNITA to the discussion 
table must be seen as the new role that SA has defined 
for itself, not only in the region but on the whole conti- 
nent. SA aims at being the most effective economic force 
wMch depends on security and stability in the region. 
SA’s involvement in Zaire must also be seen in the light 
of regional political and economic goals. Whether the 
peace will last in Angola must be a concern for us all, 
but the fact i.hat Savimbi is in no position to direct a 
p*-tracted war in that region is a sign of optimism. 

— BaKarang 


Who is Laurent Kabila? 

by the world until they surfaced again in 1974. They 
drew attention when they kidnapped four American stu- 
dents of the famous zoologist Jane Goodall, and ran- 
somed them for 30 imprisoned members of the PRP. 

Sometime around 1977, the PRP retreated into the 
mountain areas occupied by Zairean ettoiic Tutsis, the 
Banyamulenge, to "set up a socialist mini-state with col- 
lective fields, schools and primary health care services. 
The group sustained itself economically by agriculture 
and gold production" (New African, Feb. 1997). TMs 
was three years after the Sixth Pan- African Congress, 
held in Dar es Salaam, TanzaMa. Dar had, since the 
1960s, been the center of the African left, and was 
where the leaders of many of today's liberation move- 
ments gathered and first became acquainted with Marx- 
ism. Kabila and other Lumumbist radicals were among 
the earliest cadre in these circles. 

By the mid-1980s Kabila had disappeared, and was 
presumed dead. In fact, he had traveled to the Soviet 
bloc for training. At the end of last year he emerged 
once again, tMs time at the head of a guerrilla move- 
mfjjjJ^lmljipw seejas,on the verge of toppling the 
longest rauning dictatorsMp in Africa. It is no accident 
that this long forgotten liberation movement should 
suddenly emerge. Mobutu's Zaire has been in an ongo- 
ing state of low-intensity warfare with old Lumumbist 
militants and secessionist forces like the Katangese 
militias who sought refuge in neighboring Angola after 
two failed attempts to break away in the 1970s and 
1980s. 

The Pan-African character of the regional powers now 
aligned against Mobutu will no doubt limit the political 
agendas of each of the parties. However, the fact that 
Uganda, Rwanda, Tanzania, and Angola have provided 
aid and support to Kabila's Alliance represents a new 
kind of African politics, or a return to a brand of Pan- 
Africanism that has not been evident since the libera- 
tion days of the 1960s. 

Nevertheless, the very real limitation at tMs moment 
is the lack of a comprehensive philosophy of revolution 
upon wMch Pan- African unity can be grounded. Absent 
such a philosophy, neither the Pan-African urnty that 
has been the political ground for challenging Mobutu's 
corrupt dictatorsMp, nor the reconstruction of Zairean 
society after Mobutu, is fully realizable. Kabila is cer- 
tainly right when he refers to the movement's need for 
intellectuals "whose feet are on the ground, among the 
people, to build on their understanding and work with 
them for a new reality." 

But it is just as important to undersstand that when 
he refers to the struggle as a "national democratic revo- 
lution to liberate Congo-Zaire," and claims that "For us, 
the military and political fronts are not separate," Ms 
terms of reference and Ms rhetoric are taken from the 
Third World revolutions of the 1960s and 70s. The dif- 
ference today, however, is that after the failure of so 
many of those revolutions, such rhetoric has to be more 
than terms of reference. Theory has to be developed, 
deepened, and concretized in the highly charged and 
fractious environment of a collapsing despotism which 
may well be the fey to the African revolution to cbmfe. * 


Anti-racism in Chicago 

Editor’s note: On March 28 in Chicago several hun- 
dred Blacks along with a handful of white supporters * 
marched into the white south side enclave, Bridgeport, to 
protest the brutal beating of 13-year-old Lenard Clark. 
Lenard was left in a coma and may suffer permanent 
brain damage. Three white youth charged with the crime 
were released on bond, despite having bragged to friends 
that the beating would keep Blacks out of the neighbor - " 
hood. News & Letters attended the march, and recorded 
the following statements from marchers. 

Chicago— l am out here to show support for Lenard 
Clark, and for all Black children. Any Black cMld has •* 
the right to go anywhere they want to considering the 
fact that tMs city, tMs country was built on our backs. 

The people of Bridgeport don’t want to take responsi- 
bility for anything that they do. They want to justify 
racism. Why don’t they show support for the cause, 
since they didn’t have anything to do with the beating, 
according to them? 

They want to say, “Why are we being targeted?” Why 
was this little Black boy targeted? He was targeted 
because he is Black. It is simple as that, 

—Black woman marcher 

t 

If it was a Black people who jumped on a wMte boy 
and put Mm in a coma like that, they would have never 
seen the light. There’s no justice. He’s in a coma; they 
don’t know if he’s going to die or not. They should have 
waited— no bond. You can’t put a price on life. 

It is a racist neighborhood, tremendously. I have only 
been in tMs community five years. There’s Armour Park 
over here. I only take my kids there now because it is 
such a beautiful place, but when you go they look at you 
like you don’t belong there. We went swimming, and it 
was like everyone wanted to get out of the pool because 
the water was tainted. 

It is a shame how the bridge separates the cultures. 


—Woman marching with two daughters 



Protesters in Chicago demand justice for Joseph Gould, the 
homeless Black man murdered by off-duty policeman Gre- 
gory Becker. A jury took just hours on April 19 to return with 
a conviction. 


‘Rosewood’ reviewed 

I didn’t sleep very well the night I saw Rosewood, 
the movie , about the Black town in Florida that was 
burned down by a mob of white racists in 1923. This 
film places the viewer right in the throes of the worst 
possible kind of racial hatred and violence. It is based 
on a true story that was hidden from Mstory for over 70 
years. 

Director John Singleton took a few liberties with the 
story, most notably in creating a fictional character, Mr. 
Mann, who performs many of the heroic rescues actual- 
ly carried out by the female schoolteacher, “Scrappie” 
Carrier. Still, the film is closely based on testimonies 
given in 1993 during a suit brought by two survivors 
and their families against the state of Florida. That it 
took 70 years before any survivor felt safe enough to 
speak of the event publicly is a testimony in itself. 

Florida was part and parcel of a trend of frenzied vio- 
lence against Blacks in the early 1920s. In 1920, the 
Klan attacked the Black community of Ocoee when two 
local Black citizens attempted to vote. At least six Black 
residents and two whites were killed in the violence, 
and 25 -Black homes, two churches, and a lodge were 
destroyed. Two years later in Perry, several Black men 
were killed, and a church, a masornc lodge, an amuse- 
ment hall, several homes and a Black school were 
torched. In less than a month the prosperous Black 
commwiity of Rosewood would be destroyed by a white 
mob, and at least eight of its citizens lynched. At the 
time, the jury called to review the massacre found 
“insufficient evidence to prosecute.” 

I was attracted to the film at first because the promo- 
tions depicted a story where Black people fight back 
against wMte racists. There are some pretty satisfying 
scenes in tMs regard, but it wouldn’t have been true to 
the tale if the Black residents of Rosewood had success- 
fully fought back. But now with the release of this film, 
those residents are, in a sense, fighting back. 

For more information, look on the Internet at the fol- 
lowing address: http://www.freenet.scri.fsu.edu/doc/rose- 
wopd.txt . _ . 

i tit j t ■ —Julia Jones 
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‘Welfare reform’ exposes depth of today’s capitalist crisis 


^ (Continued from page 1) 

to be a clever cheat, or dumb and lazy, or both) as the 
enemy of employed people, has been so successful, that 
today when welfare activists speak publicly about the 
new law, they are invariably told by someone in the 
audience that “you don’t look like a welfare recipient” 
(because you are white or slender or young or articu- 
late). The fact that most welfare recipients are white 
has done nothing to lessen the racism inherent in the 
ideological justification for cutting welfare. 

The dominant ideology in this country has moved so 
r far to the right, that its spokespeople no longer even 
feel the need to claim financial reasons for destroying 
welfare. Robert Rector of the Heritage Foundation, a 
right-wing think tank, was quoted in The Nation of 
May 5 as saying that any welfare “rewards permis- 
siveness,” and that it is a “liberal myth” that “poverty 
is bad for kids. Poverty is not bad for kids. Almost 
everybody in this room had grandparents who were 
poor.” 

In meeting after meeting in New York to discuss and 
protest the new law since it was signed by Clinton last 
August, welfare recipients and their supporters agree 
. that its real purpose is to force down all people’s 
wages, giving workers— including women with small 
children— no alternative but to take jobs at whatever 
wages and under whatever conditions they can be 
found. 

, In demonizing the poor, the capitalist class attempts 
to split workers into those who have jobs currently 
(almost all welfare recipients already go in and out of 
the labor market), and those who do not. If the latter 
are on workfare, or in the underground economy like 
many immigrants, they do not even have the pretense 
of labor law protections, further splitting them from 
“real” workers. Those now working, knowing there is 
no “safety net” for them either, and feeling the compe- 
tition for jobs from new people entering the labor mar- 
ket, are supposed to be afraid to organize, to fight for 
decent wages and working conditions, or to fight to 
retain their legal rights when those are attacked. So 
by cutting off welfare, capitalism will lower everyone’s 
standard of living while it increases profits and impos- 
| es its discipline in the workplace. 

The capitalists’ plan to gut welfare is nothing new; it 
has been going on full force since the Reagan years. In 
1985, Raya Dunayevskaya (in the yearly News and 
h Letters Draft Perspectives Thesis printed in the 
August-September 1985 N&L) described the plan in 
the context of the deteriorating economy and of the 
quadrupling of the national debt in just three years: 

“...Reagan has deliberately created deficits in order 
• to get the Democrats, too, to agree to dismantle what 
has been achieved since the New Deal, over a whole 
half century — whether that be welfare programs, or 
labor rights legislation, or creating institutions like the 
National Labor Relations Board.... 

“And in the New York Times of July 21, Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan develops in full ‘Reagan’s 
Inflate-the-Deficit Game,’ revealing a discussion with 
t David Stockman, the Budget Director ( who was his for- 
mer student), on the question of using the budget 
process to eliminate programs: ‘The driving motive has 


Mass support for 
strawberry pickers 


Watsonville, Cal. —The United Farm Workers 
(UFW) rally and march to support strawberry pickers, 
April 13, had a bigger turnout than the organizers had 
expected. There were about 25,000 who came. By the 
time the head of the march was getting back to the field 
where the rally was, the tail hadn’t yet left! 

The most impressive thing about it was how many 
came from afar. There were endless contingents of stu- 
dents from universities throughout California, and from 
Arizona, Texas and other states. Most were Chicano stu- 
dents, many of them with MEChA groups, and the 
strawberry pickers themselves were far outnumbered by 
workers in many different trades from places as far 
away as Minnesota. 

The speeches at the rally were dominated by union 
leaders, the march led by Jesse Jackson. But the ques- 
tions that we hear from workers, especially those pick- 
ing that “devil’s crop” (the strawberry) are about where 
this campaign to organize the fields is going. “They say 
we’re going to organize the whole industry at once, so a 
grower here or there can’t plow under his fields, but how 
is that going to happen?” 

Some growers pay a little more, the conditions in their 
fields are a bit better, so the workers at these places fear 
losing what they’ve got. Then there are many landown- 
ers who lease their land to workers who acquire credit, 
so if the crop fails the rent is still due; huge amounts of 
debt have accrued this way. 

How do you organize in this situation, when the grow- 
ers have been doing it precisely to shield themselves 
from the dual risks of militant workers and a crop that 
is easily destroyed by rain, pests, availability of labor at 
the key moment, etc. 

How a Sunday march will get translated into direct 
pressure on growers, and how all the other questions get 
answered, is what we and many others walked away 
with. 


i i j .■ / 
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been to dismantle fifty years of social legislation.’” 

All of this has come to pass, including the Republi- 
can-led hysteria over the budget deficit they them- 
selves ran up by cutting taxes while spending on the 
military, bailing out the banks, etc. Now, “suddenly” 
the budget must be balanced on the backs of the poor 
and the working class. The Democrats are becoming 
identical to conservative Republicans, and together 
they have demolished not only welfare, but also feder- 
ally aided housing and many other social welfare pro- 
grams. Even Social Security for the elderly and the 
right to unionize are under attack. 

If demonizing the poor and saving some tax money 
were all that there was behind the drive to eliminate 
welfare, the capitalist class might be smarter not to do 
it, and instead to respond to the Los Angeles rebellion 
of 1992 by providing more social services rather than 
less, as it did in response to the mass movements and 
rebellions of the 1930s and 1960s. But the fact is that 



after 20 years of a “sluggish economy,” the crisis in 
capitalism is too deep and intractable for it to afford 
any such approach. Capitalism’s drive for more and 
more profits, and for a higher rate of profit, has not 
been satisfied by the decrease in real wages over the 
past 24 years, the growing use of prisoners’ labor and 
the superexploitation of undocumented immigrants 
and others in the underground economy. Capitalism 
must dismantle the welfare state to survive, not to 
save a few billion dollars in benefits, but to lower 
wages and intimidate all workers. 

GLOBAL RESTRUCTURING, 

LOCAL RESISTANCE 

The elimination of the “welfare state” parallels the 
“restructuring” imposed on Third World countries over 
the past 15 years, and is a deliberate plan of capital- 
ism in the technologically developed countries as well. 
Witness the mass poverty and new millionaires 
brought forth by the “restructured” economies of Rus- 
sia, China, Mexico, and much of the less-industrialized 
world. In contrast, the huge labor demonstrations in 
Western Europe, Korea and Latin America against 
cuts in social services and hikes in the cost of con- 
sumer goods have taken place. 

In the U.S., resistance to the destruction of welfare 
is also growing. New groups have started to help recip- 
ients exercise their rights and to try to preserve wel- 


fare, while older groups like Survivors, Inc. in Mass., 
publisher of Survival News, continue to organize. In 
California, thousands marched through downtown 
Oakland, March 1, protesting the welfare cuts already 
in effect. Californians for Justice, the group that 
fought the new state law prohibiting affirmative 
action, has reconstituted itself to oppose welfare cut- 
backs, and is organizing at a grass-roots level at wel- 
fare offices and grocery stores to oppose the plans of 
Governor Wilson, an anti-welfare leader. 

In New York, welfare rights groups are organizing in 
neighborhoods, at colleges and at WEP job sites. WEP 
jobs are mostly cleaning parks, streets, and public 
buildings, and clerical work, jobs that used to be per- 
formed by unionized municipal employees. Meanwhile, 
22,000 New York City government workers have been 
eliminated. WEP Workers Ibgether! is “fighting to end 
WEP and for the creation of a real public jobs program 
and the development of workplace protections for 
workfare participants.” 

Now that workfare workers have begun to organize 
themselves, the AFL-CIO, which couldn’t decide if it 
should organize them or merely exclude them from the 
work place, has decided to organize them. The first 
successful effort at unionization took place by 
AFSCME in Alaska. In New York, where WEP workers 
do not have the legal right to unionize, AFSCME now 
says they will aid them in other ways. Holly H. of WEP 
Workers Together! tells how the group organized itself 
and calls the AFL’s recent efforts to help “baby steps,” 
adding, “Are WEP workers looking for a deliverer? Yes 
we are— ourselves!” 

Of welfare reform’s assault on the poor, she says: 
“We are seeing the nature of capitalism in how it 
treats people who need help and students trying to get 
an education. Why not instead have a system of ‘from 
each according to his or her ability, to each according 
to his or her need?’” This quote from Karl Marx gives 
an inkling of a totally different basis for organizing 
work and resources, once we get rid of capitalism, and 
allow workers’ cooperation and creativity to take over. 

Mississippi to S. Central 

(Continued from page 2) 

A group of mothers, sisters and grandmothers have 
banded together to make sure that every time a Latino 
or a Black young man goes to court, the courtroom is 
filled with Latina and Black mothers. We will continue 
to fight for justice in the courtroom and in the commu- 
nity. 

We monitor the justice system, keep a video camera 
and a 35 millimeter camera with us, and as soon as we 
see the police, we start filming. We pack the court- 
rooms. We meet with lawyers. We protest. We write 
letters. We jam phone lines and FAX lines. We make 
ourselves known! 

A great inspiration to me was Charles Denby’s 
Indignant Heart, by a Black man from Alabama 
whose roots were similar to mine. I read his book and I 
laughed and I cried. What happened to Black people in 
the 1920s happened to me in the 1950s and 1960s— 
and is still happening in the 1990s! 


Essay Article 


(Continued from page 5) 

Engels who says “we went through it together, once 
more before it went to press.” 2 Readers familiar with 
the German may judge which is the most “accurate” 
translation, though it is worth bearing in mind that 
Moore and Aveling’s translation of Capital, Vol. I is now 
regarded as lacking the original “Hegelian” terminology 
employed by Marx. 

A RARE BIRD 

In the wake of the 1848 Revolutions, Harney’s Fraternal 
Democrats, along with Marx and Engels, and the Blan- 
quists, attempted to unite the international Left into a 
“World League of Revolutionary Socialists,” based on 
the concepts of permanent revolution and the dictator- 
ship proletariat. When the League fell apart as 

the counterrevolution triumphed in Europe, Harney 
availed himself of another regroupment effort by a fac- 
tion led by Carl Schapper, which had broken from 
Marx’s Communist League because, according to Marx, 
they “demanded, if not real conspiracies, at least the 
appearance of conspiracies... ”3 

Marx, who was studying the economic situation in 
Europe closely, knew that the capitalist crisis had ended 
in 1847 and allowed the ruling classes to reimpose sta- 
bility. He found that Harney's willingness to give anti- 
socialists like Mazzini and other “petits grand hommes” 
considerable space in his paper was not matched by any 
wish to promote critical analysis of their politics. Marx 
was frustrated by Harney’s refusal to recognize that 
there were real differences of principle at stake, and 
gave him the nickname, “Mr. Hippipharra.” 

Given these developments, Harney’s relationship with 


2. Preface to the 1890 German edition of the Communist 

Vol. 27, p.58. 

.p- 28 . 


Helen Macfarlane 

Marx and Engels was, by the end of 1850, becoming 
strained, to say the least, and differences over tactics 
and principles were emerging within the Fraternal 
Democrats. In a letter to Engels, Marx tells us how Har- 
ney’s “stupid and cowardly” behavior caused him to 
break with “the only collaborator on his spouting rag 
who had original ideas-a rare bird.” 

The “rare bird” was of course Helen Macfarlane, who 
from the moment of her break with Harney at a “revolu- 
tionary banquet” on New Year’s Eve 1850 virtually van- 
ishes from history. We have no information on what 
became of her after April 1851, when the Friends of 
the People carried a tiny mention of “Howard Morton’s 
fundraising efforts for the Polish and Hungarian 
refugees in Liverpool threatened with deportation.” 

Macfarlane’s legacy needs to be recaptured for today, 
for she showed that theory should be more than just a 
parade of theories-as in a shopping parade, offering the 
“ism” that “suits you best.” Macfarlane demanded orga- 
nizational responsibility from theoreticians: that they 
make themselves useful “without distracting the atten- 
tion of the people” from the practical issues, and pro- 
vide, as Marx put it in the Manifesto, “critical insight 
into the conditions, the course, the general results of 
real social movement.” 

It is a century and a half since Helen Macfarlane 
jammed together such issues as the crisis in religion 
and morality, the Hegelian dialectic, the principles of 
the Communist Manifesto, and questions of interna- 
tional solidarity and working class organization. Our 
own time calls out for a new jamming together of orga- 
nizing principles, philosophy, and objective analysis-in 
continuity with the past as something we can learn 
from and, in reaching for the future, in discontinuity 
with post-Marx , Marxism’s refysql to learn .from it£ own, 
history,.; ' . • ' v ' ' : ’ ' " ‘ 


Manifesto. auid Erigels Collected Works, 
3. IVIa ■ ~ ~ ‘ ' ; 
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Editorial 


Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu appears 
to have been given a new political lease on life since 
state prosecutors chose not to indict him for a major cor- 
ruption scandal. The scandal erupted after it became 
known that Netanyahu appointed an Attorney General 
in exchange for dropping corruption charges against one 
of Netanyahu’s closest political allies. Although 
Netanyahu’s reputation took a beating over this, the 
decision not to indict him indicates that Israeli ruling 
circles have decided he still has a role to play in defend- 
ing their interests. 

The reason for this lies in the audacity and skill with 
which Netanyahu has managed to reconfigure the so- 
called “peace process” with the Palestinians, to the point 
where its very existence is in jeopardy. The sharpest 
expression of this is his decision to build new housing 
for Israel’s ultra-orthodox Jewish community on a sec- 
tion of Arab land in East Jerusalem known as Har 
Homa (Palestinians call it Jebl Abu Ghneim). 
Netanyahu arrogantly defended this attack on the very 
idea of Palestinian sovereignty over East Jerusalem by 
insisting, “all of Jerusalem will forever remain in our 
hands.” 

As if this were not bad enough, he added insult to 
injury by agreeing for now to only a 2% withdrawal of 
Israeli positions on the West Bank. (Israel currently 
remains in full control of 70% of the West Bank.) These 
moves infuriated the Palestinians, and have forced Yas- 
sir Arafat to break off further talks with the Israelis. 

The extreme nature of Netanyahu’s actions have 
taken some by surprise. Many assumed that his agree- 
ment with Arafat to relinquish Israeli control over most 
of the West Bank town of Hebron two months ago 


Netanyahu’s 

meant he had signed onto the Oslo accords and aban- 
doned his long-held opposition to Palestinian control of 
the West Bank. Yet it now appears that the Hebron 
Agreement was something of a Trojan Horse. 

First, the Hebron Agreement conceded less to the 
Palestinians than it appeared at the time, since it did 
not specify exactly which areas need to be vacated by 
the Israelis. Netanyahu has used this to insist that 
Israel alone will define which territory it will or will not 
withdraw from. This sets a dangerous precedent, since 
according to the Oslo accords, by August 1998 Israel 
must withdraw from all parts of the West Bank except 
for settlements and “specified military locations.” If 
Israel is allowed sole authority to define a settlement 
and a “specified military location,” it can end up holding 
on to over half of the West Bank. 

Second, by signing onto the Hebron Agreement, 
Netanyahu was able to present himself as a “changed 
man” who had now “entered upon the path of peace” 
while at the same time taking actions, such as with the 
construction at Har Homa, which dramatically undercut 
the negotiating position of the Palestinians. In other 
words, instead of undermining the peace process by. 
attacking it from the outside (which remains the 
approach of his far-right critics in the Likud Party), he 
is undermining it from within by narrowing the overall 
perimeters of any eventual settlement. Whether or not 
Netanyahu remains in power over the long haul mat- 
ters less than the way his actions have helped redefine 
the parameters of the “peace” process as a whole. 

One reflection of this is the opposition Labor Party’s 
do-nothing attitude over the Har Homa construction. 
Their present passivity is hardly accidental, for the 


rojan Horse 

Labor Party has long tried to secure total control over 
Jerusalem and large portions of the West Bank. 

Har Homa was not even considered a part of 
Jerusalem until after 1967, when various Labor Party 
governments, including Jerusalem’s long-time “liberal” 
Mayor, Teddy Kollek, expanded the boundaries of 
Jerusalem in all directions. They then proclaimed these 
areas to be part of an “indivisible” Jerusalem under 
Israeli control, and used all sorts of emotionally charged 
religious imagery about “next year in Jerusalem” to fix- 
ate this prejudice into popular consciousness. This has 
worked so well that even such groups as Peace Now ” 
have not made a point of mobilizing opposition to the 
Har Homa construction— thereby unwittingly allowing 
Netanyahu to get away with his effort to narrow the 
peace process. Throughout this whole period the only 
significant demonstrations of Palestinian-Israeli soli- 
darity have been the small but important protests led 
primarily by Women in Black. 

Although Arafat’s forces in the Palestinian Authority 
have, for now, managed to maintain enough control to 
prevent any open clashes on the streets, the deep anger 
and frustration among the Palestinian masses can 
explode at any moment. The Israeli rulers should recall 
that no force more successfully breeds rebellion than 
broken promises. 

The open question, however, is whether the fruits of 
any eventual rebellion will fall to such retrograde ten- 
dencies as the Islamic militants in Hamas, or whether it 
will be met by a revolutionary coalescence of Palestini- 
ans and Jews hewing out a path to a new, human soci- 
ety. The road to the latter begins by breaking from all 
illusions about the rulers. 


Thousands march in Chiapas 
against army repression 


Mexico City —On April 13, 20,000 Indigenous peo- 
ple and Ladinos walked near Tila, Chiapas to stop the 
war and open a road for peace. Two kilometers of 
marchers followed by eight kilometers of cars, trucks, 
and buses moved for five hours on the road between Tila 
and Yajalon. The marchers carried flags with the colors 
of the Mexican flag, but with the Virgin of Guadalupe 
instead of the coat of 
arms. 

Marchers were from 
42 parishes and eight 
pastoral zones of the 
Diocesan government 
of Samuel Ruiz, who is 
also president of the 
National Commission 
of Mediation which 
has been the interme- 
diary between the 
Zapatistas and the 
Mexican government. 

Their demands 
included: a stop to the 
low-intensity war 
being conducted by the 
Mexican government; 
the elimination of the 
paramilitary group “Paz and Justicia,” responsible for a 
reign of terror in northern Chiapas; the return of 
expelled foreign priests; peace with justice and dignity. 

Northern Chiapas has been the site of escalating vio- 
lence. An Indigenous catechist was raped by members 
of “Paz and Justicia.” No charges have been filed. The 


portico of the Catholic Church of Limar is occupied by 
more than 200 members of the Mexican Army, with no 
order to cease their occupation. Over 1000 Choles have 
been forced to seek shelter in surrounding municipali- 
ties. 

Close to 100 Indigenous people, most of them sympa- 
thizers of the Zapatistas and militants of the Democrat- 
ic Revolutionary Party 
(PRD), have been 
murdered during the 
last two years in four 
main municipalities of 
the area. 

Half a dozen com- 
munities, home to 
some 3000 Indigenous 
people in opposition to 
“Paz and Justicia,” 
most of whose mem- 
bers are the ruling 
party (PRI) militants, 
live besieged, their 
residents unable to 
freely walk the roads. 
Worst of all, communi- 
ty members are 
unable to sow seed on 
their lands, 

Meanwhile a new announcement comes that the army 
is establishing four new camps in Chiapas with the goal 
of containing radical Indigenous groups. The battle of 
Chiapas continues. 

— Correspondent 



Abolish the nuclear industry ! 


Nowhere on U.S. Highway 95 in Nevada is there any 
sign describing the nuclear test or dump site, just an 
exit sign MERCURY. The Nevada test site is in reality 
on Western Shoshone land— Newe- Sogobia— by the 
1868 Treaty of Ruby Valley, once a living desert habitat, 
the most bombed nation on earth (1000 nuclear tests). 
It is operated by the Department of Energy and the 
Bechtel Corporation. 

Throughout the last week of March and the first week 
of April, 1997, hundreds of indigenous and non-indige- 
nous people from the U.S. and the world gathered at the 
peace camp in Las Vegas to shut the test and dump site 
down, to end the madness of nuclear proliferation that 
capital promotes, even to the destruction of all life sup- 
port systems of Mother Earth. 

As Western Shoshone spiritual elder Corbin Harney 
stressed, the nuclear chain “is a concern of all the peo- 
ple of the earth, because nuclear radiation and contami- 
nation effects us all, for we have only one earth, and it 
is in the water we drink, it is in the air we breathe, it is 
in the food we eat.” 

There is presently a movement by the power struc- 
ture to expand NATO (which possesses many tactical 
nuclear weapons) to include former Soviet East Euro- 
pean countries. This expanded militarism, even with 
the collapse of the Soviet Empire, would be aimed at 
Russia or anyone else— it doesn’t matter. 

In NASA’s Cassini Mission to Saturn next October, 
the spacecraft will include three generators which will 
: provide electric power frona radioactive material (pluto- 
nium). The Satellites would be launched by Titan IV 


rockets from Cape Canaveral. The environmental 
impact statement states that only in event of an acci- 
dent would there- be substantial impact on the human 
environment. The Titan has a history of launch pad 
malfunctions. So why hasn’t the mission been can- 
celled? The Senate in mid-April passed a bill which 
allows for transporting tons of high level nuclear waste 
throughout the country. The target site is Yucca Moun- 
tain in Newe Sogobia. 

The last five years of activities at the test site have 
become predictable rountines, with workshops, march- 
es, demonstrations and diverse progressive religious or 
prayer ceremonies. On April 4, in the pre-dawn hours, 
Highway 95 was blocked in both directions for five 
hours by a chain of activists, locked onto concrete filled 
steel barrels and an immobile automobile. The activists 
could not be separated without major physical harm to 
them. 

At one point when the police were getting very rough 
in their frustrated attempt to dismantle the blockade, 
the demonstrators, with TV cameras rolling, started 
chanting: “The whole world is watching.” An indepen- 
dent reporter had his camera smashed and was arrest- 
ed along with the demonstrators. 

An earlier attempt at a blockade (March 31) using dif- 
ferent tactics, did not last as long, but the protesters’ 
enthusiasm was just as high. On April 1, 200 people 
marched, danced, and held two press conferences in 
downtown Las Vegas in a very festive and energized 
demonstratien that lasted five hours. 

—Anti-nuclear activist 
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has had to discover a new work that hadn’t been known 
before, whether that be the 1844 Humanist Essays, or 
the 1857 Grundrisse, or the full 1872 French edition of 
Capital that all reveal Marx’s return to Hegel. But 
what do we find Marx doing in 1882-83? He is return- 
ing to what he had done from the very beginning— i 
when he said that even if you forget the class struggle 
you still would have to see what a miserable society 
we have when man can treat woman, the one he loves, 
so miserably. Something is so wrong we have to get rid 
of it not only by overthrowing it but by transforming it ' 
into totally new human relations. 

It is that new moment, that return to the questions 
he raised in 1844, that return also to what is the his- 
torical tendency of capitalist accumulation, where we 
pick up Marx’s Marxism and show that it wasn’t only 
the betrayers who deviated. That’s easy to expose. But 
it was also those who weren’t betraying, but who 
were separating the philosophy of revolution from the 
actual revolution. 

Let’s conclude today, therefore, with where the book 
ends— with “A 1980s View.” And that has to start with 
where I started today— with Poland. It is actually East 
Europe in the 1950s where a new movement from 
practice was born that was itself a form of theory and 
therefore demanded very different answers— not only 
for how to attain a new unity of theory and practice, 
but a new relationship in that unity. The East Euro- 
peans in the 1950s were asking about what Marx 
meant by a “new Humanism.” They said that can’t be 
an abstraction; it has to be very concrete. And the con- t 
crete is that the Communism which claims to be Marx- 
ism is the exact oppressor; and you have to fight 
against that which exists. That’s the very first thing 
Marx began with when he called for the “ruthless cri- 
tique” of that which is... 

The absolute challenge to our age is precisely the 
1880s trail Marx left for us to realize. But we have to 
work very hard to realize it. What we have developed 
out of what we saw in the 1950s with new forms of 
workers’ revolts, and in the 1970s with the new types 
of revolutions, is what we have documented in the 
Marxist-Humanist Archives. 2 By now, 1981, the i 
Archives of Marxist-Humanism in the United States 
number 7,000 pages alongside the basic theoretical 
works of Marxism and Freedom, Philosophy and 
Revolution, and the work on Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. 

The challenge is to catch the continuous link to 
Marx’s revolution in permanence. As I put it in the 
new book: “Every moment of Marx’s development, as 
well as the totality of his works, spells out the need for 
‘revolution in permanence.’ This is the absolute chal- 
lenge to our age.” 


2. I tamed over my entire collection of documents from 1941 
to the Wayne State University Archives of Labor and Urban 
Affairs in 1969. A new donation expanded the collection back 
to 1937 and forward to 1981 as this new work was being com- 
pleted...(Since 1981 Dunayevksaya arranged and donated two 
morq volumes, plus two supplemental volumes have been 
donated to The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist- 
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Humanism and ‘theoretical anti-humanism 9 


by Kevin Michaels 

The opening of the News and Letters Committees 
class series “Marx’s Philosophy of “Revolution-in-Per- 
manence”: Its Meaning for Today” prompted me to go 
beyond the assigned readings and look at the work of 
one of the most trenchant critics of Marx’s Hegelian 
roots, the French philosopher Louis Althusser. Althuss- 
er’s work influenced enormously the activists and youth 
of the generation of the late sixties and seventies. Anto- 
nio Negri, Regis Debray, Jacques Derrida and countless 
others have internalized Althusser’s work and used it as 
a lens to look at Marx and the world. 

The first class’s focus on the young Marx seemed to 
provide an excellent opportunity to look at the collection 
of Althusser’s early essays published in 1965 as For 
Marx. 

After reading Marx speaking in the “Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic” of a “thorough-going Naturalism, or 
Humanism,” it is startling to come across Althusser’s 
contention that Marx’s work must be characterized as a 
"theoretical anti-humanism.” This stems, of course, 
from his positing of an “epistemological break” which 
took place in 1845. Althusser argues that Marx’s previ- 
ous work was ideology, penetrated with a Feuerbachian 
anthropology, and only after 1845 did his work become 
science. Humanism “in practice... could pile up a monu- 


ment of pre-Marxist ideology that would weigh down on 
real history and threaten to lead it into blind alleys.” 

It is worth considering the time and place Althusser 
was writing in. After all, the author himself describes 
the essays in For Marx as “interventions in a definite 
conjuncture.” In doing so, we find that the humanism 
Althusser is attacking is not that understood by Marx- 
ist-Humanism. 

The “conjuncture” Althusser refers to is the process of 
destalinization in Russia and the effect it had on the 
world. The dictatorship of the proletariat had been pro- 
claimed as “superseded” in Russia; communism had 
been achieved and the slogan “everything for man” 
guided the workings of the “State of the Whole People.” 
Althusser is concerned that the humanism Communist 
intellectuals such as John Lewis in Britain, Roger 
Garaudy in France and Adam Schaff in Poland, were, in 
the aftermath of Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin’s 
crimes, rushing to embrace, risked a derailment of the 
“science” Marx, Engels and Lenin had achieved. 

This “humanism” though, is one quite distinct from 
the one Raya Dunayevskaya singled out as a “move- 
ment from practice that was itself a form of theory.” 
Dunayevskaya saw the explosions of the masses in the 
wake of Stalin’s death— the 1953 East German revolu- 
tion, the revolt of the forced laborers in the Vorkuta 


Solidarity builds a school for Iqbal 


Our campaign began on Dec. 2, 1994 when we got 
the privilege to meet a young Pakistani human rights 
hero, Iqbal Masih. On that day Iqbal spent a day at 
our school, Broad Meadows Middle School in Quincy, 
Mass. 

It was a day that we 
learned what was really 
happening in developing 
countries. In order to make 
themselves money, adults 
were exploiting children in 
factories and America is Lf&wt&M-, * _ - . ^ 
allowing this by buying the | ' i $ P 

products that are made by PPf . ■ ; T 
these exploited children like 
Iqbal. 

Iqbal told us of being sold 
at age four, being beaten, 
being tortured, sometimes 
being chained to a carpet 
loom and always being 
starved until his escape at 
age ten. He told us that 
very young children are bought by carpet manufactur- 
ers because tiny fingers can make the tiny knots need- 
ed for producing expensive oriental rugs. He also told 
us of the dream he held onto during his years of servi- 
tude, a dream of freedom and education for all chil- 
dren,'' ■ 

On April 16, 1995 we were on our spring vacation 
when we heard the news that Iqbal had been shot and 
killed while riding his bike near his grandmothers’s 
house in Pakistan. About 40 students gravitated to our 



Students at the newly opened school in Kasur, Pakistan. 


closed school. Somehow we got the school open and 
crowded into a classroom to grieve. 

Eventually we figured out how we would respond— 
we would build a school in Iqbal’s memory in Pakistan. 
We began e-mailing information about Iqbal, about 

child bonded labor and 
about our plan to build a 
school for Iqbal. We asked 
classes online to donate a 
symbolic $12, the amount 
Iqbal was sold for at the age 
of four. Tens of thousands 
have donated. 

As a result, our and 
Iqbal’s dream is finally a 
reality. On April 16, 1996 
the first anniversary of 
Iqbal’s death, we formed a 
partnership with Sudhaar, 
a non-governmental organi- 
zation in Pakistan to use 
$100,000 of our money to 
build a school for Iqbal. 

We have proved that children can make a difference 
if adults only believe in us and help us a little along 
the way. Iqbal was silenced, but his message wasn’t. 
It’s being carried on. 

—Amanda L. and Amy P. 

Amanda’s and Amy’s story is adapted from their presenta- 
tion, related to the “Meeting the Challenge V” labor conference, 
at Macalester College in St. Paul, Minn, in early February. 
The campaign’s Web site, “A Bullet Can’t Kill a Dream,” is at 
www.digitalrag.com / mirror / Iqbal.html 


Cop home invasion violates rights 


Chicago— I had an experience where the police 
came into my friend’s house without a search warrant, 
but they had a warrant for the arrest of the lease 
owner. They searched the house anyway. They 
destroyed the furniture and poured out all the food. 

In the process the police started harassing a white 
guy who was living with the lease owner. They said to 
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him, “What are you doing here with these gjuys? 
What, do you think you’re like them? So we’re going to 
treat you like them.” 

They took my white friend, handcuffed him and 
said, “I don’t like you.” They began beating on him 
and the lease owner’s brother. They had forced us to 
stand facing the wall, and every time I tried to look 
out the corner of my eyes to see what was happening 
they told me to turn around, and I did. Finally they 
stopped beating the guys and began asking my sister 
and me do we know how to dance. We replied, “No.” 
The police then grabbed my sister, turned the music 
up as loud as it went, and began dancing with her. 

The police stopped dancing with my sister, came 
over to me, and asked, “Do you know how to dance?” I 
said, “No!” Then they began threatening that if I did- 
n’t dance with them that they would take me to jail 
along with the lease owner, his brother and the white 
boy. 

I feel the police committed an act of sexual harass- 
ment, racism and violated our rights. When the police 
told my white friend, if you hang around with them, 
then we will treat you like them, they overlooked the 
Constitutional rights of Blacks as well as whites. 
Arresting the white guy for being in the house with 
Blacks violated our right to peaceably assemble. 

The government is not “of the people, for the people 
and by the people.” If, for example, someone in the 
lower class needs a place to live and has to go through 
the government to find one, what the government 
does is assign them to an apartment in the projects 
where there is violence, drug dealing and gang bang- 
ing. Then the government gets its power from police, 
armies and prisons. 

—Black high school student 


camp— as signaling a new chance for freedom. Eastern 
Europe was also the site of a movement from theory— 
Hungarian students and teachers in the Petofi Circle 
discussed Marx’s 1844 essays as a theoretic preparation 
for the 1956 Hungarian Revolution. Dunayevskaya also 
recognized the energies coming from the Afro-Asian rev- 
olutions; in Frantz Fanon’s words, a. nationalism striv- 
ing to become “enriched and deepened... into a conscious- 
ness of social and political needs, in other words into 
humanism.” 

These movements, because they took place outside of 
the realm of the vanguard party or occurred in direct 
opposition to it, held little meaning for Althusser. His 
critique of the prevailing philosophy in the Communist 
Party did not mean that he thought any advance could 
be made outside of it— for there could be no science 
without the party and without its science, ideology 
could threaten to mislead. 

The important question to ask is what constitutes the 
humanism Althusser is against? He calls it a “personal 
humanism” which developed as a reaction to the excess- 
es of the “period of the cult of personality.” The human- 
ism Marxist-Humanism singled out was the sophistica- 
tion of workers and oppressed people— a maturity which 
led striking West Virginia coal miners to ask their own 
leaders “what kind of labor should we perform?” and the 
vision of theoreticians moving towards a philosophy of 
revolution. 

Raya Dunayevskaya recognized the gulf between 
these two attitudes to the concept of humanism in her 
1968 “Critique of Althusser’s anti Hegelianism” (repub- 
lished in the Oct. 1996 N&L). Althusser misses the 
human in history, that is, she wrote, “workers shaping 
history, resolving contradictions in life and not only in 
thought, and thereby developing the multi-dimensional 
in Man.” 

Althusser’s attempt to chart a philosophical course for 
post-Stalin Communism failed because of this refusal to 
“confront the living strata below.” The influence of his 
work is still very much with us, challenging us to defend 
what Marx recognized in his 1844 writings as a new 
unity of thinking and being and what it means for us 
today. 

Racial Justice Day 

New York— Racial Justice Day, on April 7 at City 
Hall Park, featured 30 sponsoring groups and organiza- 
tions— primarily Black and Latino— with an overall 
crowd of some 1,300. The New York Times cited 300 
and did not mention the two-hour-plus and two-and-a- 
half mile march through downtown Manhattan, China- 
town and the Eastside to Washington Square Park. 
Briefly citing the demonstration as protesting “other 
police shootings,” the Times simply detailed the July 6 
shooting of a Washington Heights teenager. 

In actuality the protest featured approximately eight 
family members of deceased victims, all shot in the 
back.- Holding aloft enlarged photos and paintings of 
their loved ones, they simply and dramatically detailed 
their personal tragedies, grief and rage. In addition to 
the stories of Blacks and Latinos was that of one 
woman, an Irish man and a young Asian man. 

“Giuliani’s got to go” was the repetitive theme. Speak- 
ers referred to the cops’ excuses for murder and brutali- 
ty as labeling the victims as “knife wielding maniacs.” 
The Mayor was charged with wanting to get rid of 
Blacks and Latinos. There was a pinpointing of “no dif- 
ference in the apartheid of New York and South Africa.” 

—Sheila G. 


School as discipline 

The problems of any education based on discipline, 
such as the one enforced at any public school, are too 
widespread for me to express in words. Public education 
(or, public indoctrination, as it has been called) is too 
ingrained in the system to be separated from it. Thus, 
by dissociating yourself from the educational system, 
you effectively dissociate yourself from the system of 
corporate exploitation and oppression. 

I ask you, why not separate yourself from such an 
institution? Public schooling does not educate you— it 
disciplines you. 

Education cannot be confined to 35 hours a week in a 
government-owned building. Education is a constant, 
unbroken process that lasts from birth to death. The 
public schools do not educate. Harvard does not edu- 
cate. Life educates. The world educates. You educate. 
The only true education will occur because you want to 
learn— not because you are forced to learn. 

In the White Station High School report card, pro- 
duced presumably by Memphis City Schools, the high 
school discipline plan is discussed, and they give evi- 
dence of their “effective” disciplinary plan: 

“The White Station High School discipline plan and 
philosophy is designed with the desire to promote 
respect, citizenship, and safety... Two hundred forty six 
board suspensions were issued in 1995-96.” 

Why is White Station proud of this? Why would any 
school be proud of this? 

— Memphis high school student 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In March and April, Belgian workers were joined by 
French and Spanish workers in an unprecedented series 
of cross-border solidarity actions. On March 7, tens of 
thousands of auto workers in Belgium, France and 
Spain went on strike for one hour to protest Renault’s 
plans to shut down its plant in Vilvorde, Belgium. This 
would throw several thousand workers onto the street 
by this summer. In Belgium, workers from other auto 
companies massively joined the strike. At Renault 
plants in France and Spain, up to 20% of the workers 
went out in support of their Belgian sisters and broth- 
ers. For their part, Vilvorde workers occupied the plant. 

The crisis over Vilvorde led European unions to move 
up the date of a planned labor march on Brussels to 
March 16. On that day, up to 100,000 workers turned 
out to protest Vilvorde, austerity and unemployment. 
While most were from Belgium, several thousand 
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in Lima 


The violent April 22 military raid on the Japanese 
ambassador’s mansion in Peru, which was occupied by 
members of the Tupac Amaru Revolutionary Movement 
(MRTA) on Dec. 17, left 17 people dead— all 14 MRTA 
members, one hostage and two soldiers. Those very dis- 
proportionate figures reveal two facts not mentioned in 
the initial media coverage. 1) It is clear that some of 
the MRTA members were summarily executed by the 
Peruvian military after surrendering. 2) The MRTA did 
not seriously attempt to harm the hostages, as it had 
threatened to do if the military attacked. 

Opposition to these outrages was quickly heard 
around the world. On April 25-a day celebrated in Italy 
as the anniversary of the country’s liberation from fas- 
cism-7,000 demonstrators in Rome from the 
autonomous and revolutionary left held up banners 
denouncing the raid, declaring, “We are All Tupac 
Amaru!” The same day, hundreds demonstrated in 
front of the Peruvian embassy in Santiago, Chile, pro- 
claiming, “We absolutely reject these acts of such cruel- 
ty, which should never happen again.” 

MRTA’s occupation was launched in response 
to the horrific conditions bordering on torture, 
in which hundreds of their members and sympa- 
thizers are held in Peruvian prisons: solitary 
confinement, virtually no medical care, no heat 
“even in winter, lack of food and few sanitary 
facilities. MRTA also raised demands on behalf of 
Peru’s working people. The country continues to 
suffer both from an economic crisis and from the 
military-based regime of President Alberto Fuji- 
mori, which denies basic democratic and trade 
union rights. 

Among the dead on April 22 was top MRTA leader 
Nestor Cerpa. He began as a trade union activist, but 
turned to revolutionary action when a workers’ occupa- 
tion of a factory in which he was involved was crushed 
by the military, who murdered some of the workers. 

MRTA, which bases itself on the ideas of Che Gue- 
vara, needs to be distinguished from the Maoists of 
Shining Path, who have murdered thousands of peas- 
ants, urban workers and left activists who disagree 
with them. Nothing has discredited the very idea of 
revolution in contemporary Peru more than the brutali- 
ty of Shining Path. 

While MRTA’s Guevarist perspectives, which encour- 
age “armed struggle” even in the absence of serious 
links to a mass movement, are definitely not the road 
forward in Peru or elsewhere, at the same time, we 
acknowledge these fallen comrades, and those rotting 
in Fujimori’s jails, as courageous fighters for a world 
free of imperialist and class oppression. 


Labor, anti-racist actions in Europe 



French workers journeyed across the border to take 
part, as did smaller groups from Britain and Spain. In 
the following weeks, Vilvorde workers took their strug- 
gle into France, demonstrating at Renault factories and 
even occupying a company 
office. The occupation at Vil- 
vorde itself lasted until mid- 
April. 

During these same 
months, tens of thousands of 
German coal miners also 
protested against layoffs, 
briefly occupying govern- 
ment buildings in Bonn, 
while in Italy up to 400,000 
workers demonstrated 
against unemployment, 

March 22. 

In France, the anti-racist 
movement has developed 
dramatically in recent 
months in response to the 
growing strength of the neo- 
fascist National Front. On 
Feb. 22, in one of the largest 
anti-racist demonstrations 
in years, tens of thousands 
came out across France to 
protest racist immigration 
laws. These laws would have 
restricted even the rights of 
French citizens to invite 





French workers journeyed across the border to take filmmakers, actors, artists and writers, French intellec- 
part, as did smaller groups from Britain and Spain. In tuals debated racism and resistance with a new sharp- 
the following weeks, Vilvorde workers took their strug- ness and clarity. 

gle into France, demonstrating at Renault factories and To take just one example, in an article calling for civil 
even occupying a company disobedience to racist laws entitled “Democ- 

nffW The occnnaf-inn n+ Vil- ratice State of Emergency,” Marxist philoso- 

pher Etienne Balibar went all the way back 
to ancient Greece, referring to Sophocles’ 
Antigone. He cited Antigone’s statement of 
defiance against her ruler, King Creon, to 
the effect that there are unwritten laws 
which are "higher” than those of any state. 
Balibar added: “We- know, since the found- 
ing of democracies, that power is legitimate 
only to the extent that it does not enter into 
contradiction with certain higher laws of 
humanity” (Le Monde, Feb. 19, 1997) 

Some on the Left, including Socialists, 
Communists and the Trotskyists of the, 
Lutte Ouvriere (Workers Struggle) group 
such as Arlette Laguiller, are so hemmed in 
by an abstract workerism that they have 
whispered or stated openly that anti-racist 
mobilizations such as Feb. 22 are ineffectual 
because, led by elitist intellectuals, they do 
not connect to the “real” causes of racism 
such as unemployment. 

Ib their Credit, the Mandelite Trotskyists 
of the Revolutionary Communist League 
(LCR), such as Alain Krivine and Daniel 
Bensaid, along with anarchists, have 
strongly backed and helped to organize 
international guests into Renault auto workers join March 16 march these demonstrations. The LCR has helped 


mi 



their homes! Spearheaded by in Brussels. 

Lavalas split in Haiti 

The split in the Lavalas (Flood) movement, originally 
formed by ex-President Jean-Bertrand Aristide, contin- 
ues to deepen. On one side is Aristide and his new 
movement, the left-oriented Lavalas Family. They 
called a successful nationwide general strike in Janu- 
ary to protest government austerity and privatization 
plans. Their second attempt at a general strike in 
March was less successful, but Lavalas Family forces 
did succeed in paralyzing Cap-Haitien, the second 
largest city. They accuse the government of ignoring 
the suffering of the masses in order to curry favor with 
the U.S. and the international bankers. This suffering 
now includes famine affecting 350,000 people in the 
northeast, while international agencies withhold aid in 
order to pressure the government to enact market- ori- 
ented economic policies. 

On the other side is the government and its support- 
ers in the Lavalas Political Organization (OPL). These 
include President Rene Preval, the widely hated 
Finance Minister Rosny Smarth, as well as major fig- 
ures usually associated with the Left such as peasant 
leader Chavannes Jean- Baptiste, Port-au-Prince 
Mayor Manno Charlemagne and OPL Secretary Gener- 
al (and former Communist Party leader) Gerard Pierre- 
Charles. 

Pierre-Charles says what is needed is “a moderniza- 
tion of the state” along liberal democratic lines. OPL 
wants to push through an austerity program to gain 
more international economic aid. It accuses Aristide of 
dictatorial ambitions. So far, many of the OPL’s auster- 
ity plans have been stalemated by opposition from the 
Lavalas Family, which continues to enjoy far greater 
support at the grassroots level. 

Meanwhile, the well armed and financed forces of the 
old Duvalier regime lurk in the shadows, waiting for an 
opportunity. 


to form Ras l’Front (Slice Off the Front), 
today the country’s most dynamic and mili- 
tant anti-racist group. 

Another major anti-racist demonstration took place in 
Strasbourg on March 29. Tens of thousands also turned 
out, this time to protest a convention of the National 
Front. Once again, artists and writers took a prominent 
role, with films and other cultural events from around 
the world offering an alternative to the fascists’ attacks 
on “foreigners.” Among the writers whose statements 
were rejad out was that of Salman Rushdie, still under a 
death sentence from the Iranian mullahs. In this and 
the other anti-racist demonstrations, many have 
remarked upon the large number of university and even 
high school and junior high school age youth in atten- 
dance. 

El Salvador elections 

In only the second election in El Salvador since the 
civil war ended in 1992, the Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (FMLN) made stunning gains. They 
won the office of mayor in the capital, San Salvador, as 
well as the next largest city, Santa Ana, and the work- 
ing class industrial belt around San Salvador. 

The FMLN nearly split evenly (28 to 27) in the leg- 
islative Assembly against the governing right wing 
Arena party. Founded by the prominent head of the 
most infamous and bloody death squad, Arena has won 
elections easily in the past and was shaken by the 
results. 

The FMLN ran on a platform which included a gener- 
al call for free market economics and a strong state with 
the ability to intervene on social and infrastructure 
issues.The voter absentee rate among Arena supporters 
may have contributed to FMLN gains. But the overall 
absentee rate, around 50%, indicates less than an 
enthusiastic endorsement of any of the established par- 
ties and their solutions to El Salvador’s problems. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ========= 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation-activities which signaled a 
new- movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title Tihe 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection^ 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Duhayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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by John Marcotte 

A rumor started at work. The rumor was that a big 
corporation had bought our company, “men and equip- 
ment.” When I heard it said that way, all of a sudden I’d 
never felt like such a slave. “Men and equipment?” I had 
been sold? Whatever our pay and strong contractual 
rights in unionized freight, at that moment our true 
condition was clear: we are wage slaves. 

That very week, my daughter had to choose a speech 
for a class, and I had suggested something from Eugene 
Debs, the great American labor leader and Socialist 
Party candidate for president, who had gotten one mil- 
lion votes while sitting in jail for opposing World War I. 
The speech she chose was one Debs gave in New York in 
1905 to the Industrial Workers of the World. Now, as I 
heard this rumor that we had been sold, some words of 
that speech came back to me: “In capitalist society the 
working man is not, in fact, a man at all; as a wage 
worker, he is simply merchandise; he is bought in the 
open market the same as hair, hides, salt, or any other 
form of merchandise.” 

How many of us recognize this? That we are the same 
as the Mexican day laborer who stands on the comer, 
waiting to see if a contractor will pick him up for the 
day? Sure, we have our skill, our union, our higher 
wage. But do we know what we are to the capitalist sys- 
tem? If we do, we cannot be anti-immigrant. We are all 
just “hands” to the capitalists, and they benefit by mak- 
ing us compete against each other. 

I thought of how over the years the owners would 
come around and tell us how pleased they were we had 
a good year, or how we’d have to find ways to do better if 

(Continued on page 3) 


Will new Congo be born 
after the fall of Mobutu? 

by Lou Turner 

One of the longest run- 
ning dictatorships of the 
post-World War II world 
finally fell on May 17. By 
noon, with a contingent of 
5,000 weary troops of the 
Alliance of Democratic 
Forces for the Liberation of 
Congo/Zaire (AFDL) taking 
up positions in the capital 
city of Kinshasa, President- 
for-life Marshall Mobutu 
Sese Seko had been over- 
thrown. In a hectic rush to 
escape in high-powered 
speedboats across the Congo 
River to Brazzaville, in the 
neighboring Congo Republic, 
the last remnants of Mobu- 

tu s wealthy, parasitic pohti- civili anS in Kinshasa celebrate fall of Mobutu with rebel soldiers as they march into capital of 
cal and military leadership the DemoC ratic Republic of Congo, May 17. 



fled the country that more 

than any other in the anti-colonial period had held out 
the visionary perspective of African Unity before it was 
bled diy by 32 years of Mobutu’s kleptocracy. 

The fall of Kinshasa was over in a day. However, it 
capped, rather anti-climactically, the breathtaking 
eight-month military and political campaign of the 
AFDL that swept across a country the size of the whole 
of Western Europe. From the Great Lakes region in the 
east to the strategic port city of Kisangani in the north- 
east, then swiftly southward to the country’s second 
largest city of Lubumbashi, and finally to Kinshasa, the 
AFDL routed Zaire’s demoralized army (FAZ). It made 


Clinton-style Labour Party victory 


Oxford, England— The electoral downfall. May 1, of 
Britain’s Tbry government (in power for 18 years minus 
two days) is welcome indeed. But the Labour Party swept 
to power campaigning on the basis of a pro-“business,” pro- 
“free market,” capitalist set of ideas. This demands serious 
thinking, critical analysis and positive alternatives from 
all who oppose the new government from the left and seek 
to raise the call for a really fundamental change in society. 

Labour’s victory— and the Tories’ defeat— were certainly 
decisive. Labour has a parliamentary majority of 179. In 
Scotland and Wales, the Conserv- 
atives were left with not a single 
seat. Several leading Tory pohti- Report OH Fieil 

cians, including leading right- 

winger Michael Portillo, were 
ousted by their constituencies. The new parliament will 
include more women, more people from ethnic minorities, 
and the first man to be elected having “come out” as gay. 

Tony Blair has declared “we campaigned as New 
Labour and we will govern as New Labour”— that is, as a 
party which has jettisoned traditional social democratic 
objectives such as state planning, public ownership and 
redistributive “tax and spend” policies in favour of the ide- 
ology of private business, competition and market forces. 
While Blair does speak of “democratic socialism” and the 
importance of values like solidarity, community and 
responsibility (and this has appealed to people sick of the 
greed and selfishness of the era of Thatcher and Major), in 
Blair’s thought these values are kept within the sphere of 
ethics, while in economics the capitalist profit motive is 
left to rule unchallenged, lb have one basis for ethics and 
an utterly different one for economics is absurd. 

We can expect the new government to keep the main 
substance of Thatcher’s and Major’s anti-reforms intact, 
while trimming their more extreme and unpopular fea- 
tures. No increases in income tax or corporation tax; no 
reversal of Tbry privatisations; perhaps even more pri- 
vatisation to come; an authoritarian tone on law and 
order. Labour’s political ground has shifted so far to the 
right that the Liberal Democrats are now to the left of 
Labour on certain issues, like taxation, funding public 
services and civil liberties. 

Blair’s brilliant electoral success was achieved because 


Report on French election, p. 12 


two quite different sections of the electorate voted 
Labour. Former Conservative voters, who may have pros- 
pered during the Thatcher era but were shaken by job 
insecurity in the 1990s, and who became disenchanted 
with the Tbries on account of the numerous corruption 
scandals and the bitter internal struggle over the Euro- 
pean Union; Blair’s almost but not quite conservative pol- 
itics meant that such people could switch to Labour with- 
out changing their views about society very much. 
Labour stalwarts who had supported the miners, opposed 
the poll tax and marched for 
nuclear disarmament; often very 

election P. 12 disgruntled with Blair, they nev- 

’ ertheless saw him as someone 

who could deliver a victory, and 
on the whole were reluctant to rock the boat because they 
were desperate to avoid a fifth Tory term. 

While concentrating on winning over middle-class vot- 
ers, Labour had to offer its working class supporters just 
enough to stop them from drifting away. So at least we 
are promised a minimum wage, a 48-hour limit on the 
time a person can be required to work in a week, and (a 
new policy) a legal right to union recognition where the 
majority of workers wish it. 

The conflict in Ireland did not feature prominently in 
the election campaign, except in Northern Ireland itself. 
Mo Mowlam, Labour’s spokeswoman on Northern Ire- 
land, did suggest that Sinn Fein could be included in 
negotiations. Sinn Fein took two of the 18 seats in North- 
ern Ireland; Gerry Adams was elected in West Belfast 
and Martin McGuinness in Mid-Ulster. Both candidates 
stressed their commitment to a negotiated solution; their 
mandate is based on that. 

Labour has promised some reforms to address outstand- 
ing grievances of the nationalist community; an indepen- 
dent commission with statutory powers to rule on con- 
tentious marches and an independent body to investigate 
complaints against the police. With a new Labour govern- 
ment in Westminster with a veiy secure majority, and some 
degree of democratic mandate for Sinn Fein, there may be 
an opportunity for a fresh start in the peace process. 
Whether that opportunity will be grasped with any deter- 
mination remains to be seen. — Richard Bunting 


quick work of the white mercenaries from Europe and 
South Africa that Mobutu bought on the cheap after 
allies like France and Morocco found it politically inex- 
pedient to answer his plea for military intervention. (It 
remains a mystery why Mobutu passed up Libyan dicta- 
tor Muammar Gadaffi’s offer of military air support 
against the rebels.) 

As breathtaking as the lightning military campaign 
that toppled Mobutu was the political campaign that at 
one and the same time galvanized pan-African regional 
support from nearly a dozen African countries, neutral- 
ized the threat of Western military intervention, and 
elicited the deep-running liberatory impulses of the 
African masses. Indeed, it was the latter which was 
essential to the former two. 

THE 8-MONTH WAR THAT CHANGED AFRICA 

The war had begun in Zaire’s two eastern Kivu 
provinces out of an attempt by local authorities, the 
FAZ, and the Rwandan Hutu army (FAR) and militias 
held up in the massive refugee camps in eastern Zaire 
following the 1994 Rwandan genocide, to ethnically 
cleanse Zairean Tutsis known as Banyamulenge from 
the area. To go from a Tutsi “conspiracy” to a liberation 
movement in the minds of the Zairean masses means 
that the overthrow of Mobutu was not the result of mili- 
tary strategy alone. Like Mobutu’s prostate cancer, the 
condition of his decaying regime had become terminal. 
In fact, the West, particularly the U.S., had already had 
enough of the malodorous corruption of the Mobutu 
regime by the end of the Cold War. What has the West 
confounded presently is what attitude to have to the 
Alliance and its reputed Marxist leader Laurent Kabila. 

The first act of Laurent Kabila upon assuming power 
was to issue an edict from his base in Lubumbashi 
renaming Zaire the Democratic Republic of Congo. The 
old flags of the independent Congo of the 1960s were 
suddenly flown over Kinshasa as those who still remem- 
bered the old national anthem “Stand Up Congolese” 
taught those who had never sang it. These were the flag 
and anthem of Patrice Lumumba, the Congo’s first 
prime minister. 

At the present moment, the organizational challenge 
before Kabila and the Alliance is how to transform the 
rebel movement into a multiethnic government without 
succumbing either to pressures to include old Mobutu- 
ists and oppositionist politicians who collaborated with 
Mobutu into the government, or curtailing civil liberties 
that have nothing to do with legitimate security con- 
cerns, such as the heavy-handed restrictions on what 
women can wear in public. 

Kabila’s security concerns are real. A crime wave is 
currently underway in Kinshasa motivated by remnants 
of the 5,000-man presidential guard (DSP) that Mobutu 
left behind. Having slipped out of their uniforms as the 
rebels took Kinshasa, and retreated into the under- 
ground with the weapons caches they had stored away, 
the DSP represent a serious internal threat. 

The low-tech militaiy campaign that started with a 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Feminism, multilinearism and revolution 


Norma Jean Croy freed 


by Laurie Cashdan 

It has been twenty years since the Combahee River 
Collective issued its famous Black Feminist Statement, 
committed to an identity politics which refused to “sepa- 
rate race from class from sex oppression because in our 
lives they are most often experienced simultaneously.” 
The Combahee collective (so named after an 1863 guer- 
rilla action led by Harriet Tubman) argued that “a 
socialist revolution that is not also feminist and 
antiracist” would not “guarantee their liberation.” Artic- 
ulating what they saw as their role as Black feminists, 
they wrote that the “only people who care enough about 
us to work consistently for our liberation is us.” 1 


Woman as Reason 


The link that the 1977 Combahee statement forged 
between identity politics and the dialectics of liberation 
resonates with Marx’s concept of revolutionary subjects. 
To Marx, the particular forms of oppression subjects 
experience do not confine them to victimhood alone. 
They also intensify their “quest for universality”— in 
which these subjects could initiate new types of revolu- 
tion, globally and across time, in western and non-west- 
em lands. 

The new edition of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 
Reaching for the Future (WLDR) offers a crucial 
point of departure for grasping this “multilinearity” in 
Marx’s writings in relation to today. Dunayevskaya’s 
own multilinearism— evident in her exciting discussions 
of women in such diverse struggles as African liberation, 
the Portuguese revolution, and the Iranian revolution- 
centers theoretically on her analysis of Marx’s works. 

She sharply contrasts Marx’s multilinearism with the 
“unilinearism” evident in Engels’ Origin of the Fami- 
ly, Private Property and the State— a work erro- 
neously treated by most feminists as representative of 
Marx’s views. She also connects Marx’s multilinearism 
with Hegel’s dialectic, locating in this link great poten- 
tial for today. 

What makes her work so urgent today is that the link 
established between identity politics and dialectics of rev- 
olution by the Combahee Collective and many others 
since, has frequently been broken within feminist theoret- 
ical debates on identity, difference and multiculturalism. 

Among scholars and activists who attempt a multicul- 

1. Combahee River Collective, “Black Feminist Statement,” in 
Gloria T. Hull, Patricia Bell Scott, and Barbara Smith, eds.. 
But Some of Us Are Brave: Black Women’s Studies (Femi- 
nist Press, 1982). 

Women, work and welfare 

Chicago— I’m a mother that has worked the majori- 
ty of my life, like most women on Public Aid. From 1974 
till 1983 I was in local 1429 International Longshore- 
men’s Association. I started at a time when women were 
just getting into this male-dominated work field. Then I 
drove trucks until 1992. I’ve been on public aid since 
1993 when I had the first of my second set of kids. I’m 
in GED now. 

They’re trying to push all the mothers out into a job, 
sending you harassment letters. I don’t mind going to 
work but I want to work for a living wage. What’s the 
need of me working for $5.00 an hour? I can’t pay rent, 
child care, utilities, I can’t buy clothes and food, or 
occasionally go out and enjoy myself with my kids. Fd 
be working just to say I have a job. That is what they 
want. 

Your worker calls you into the office to do a platform 
on what you’re going to do for the future now that public 
aid is going into another phase. I told her that I had 
planned to work a non-traditional job and showed her 
the flyer I saw at the public aid office— which she had 
never seen— for the Midwest Women in Trades who 
were talking up to a year of training for these jobs. 

She said, “Well, we want you to get into something 
now that’s short term job training, because you need to 
get out to work.” I told her they just wanted us to get 
any job and she admitted it! She said, “Why yes, we’re 
trying to get the women to work, yeah really, any job.” 

Under the new welfare law, TANF (Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families), a lot of women are going to 
be cut off child care. Once you start working they may 
help you for a year depending on how much you make. 
The federal government will not increase its child-care 
budget when the number who need it increases due to 
the new work requirements. Also people are going to 
have to pay a big portion of child care out of their own 
pockets, which means you’re going to have to get some- 
body who’s not qualified. 

lb get licensed day care, the cheapest they charge is 
$70.00 per week, per child. I have two children. Where 
am I going to get that much money from? I don’t want 
some neighbor upstairs, or some nut, anybody you can 
get to take a couple of dollars to watch my children. 

My biggest thing right now is passing the GED. GED 
wears me out. I don’t know how in the world a woman 
will be able to work 20 hours, go to school and raise 
kids, which will happen under the new law. 

Welfare “reform” is just an attack on poor people and 
causes deceit and hatred among people. Unless welfare 
recipients and working people organize, the rich will 
have poor people killing each other off while driving 
down wages for everyone. 

—Rose 


tural feminism based on diversity, some engage social- 
ist-feminist materialist analyses of oppression. Others, 
who critique socialist-feminism as economic determin- 
ism, head in a sharply different direction. They rely on 
poststructuralist theories of difference that attack iden- 
tity politics as essentialist and exclusionary. However, 
feminists for whom identity has been especially impor- 
tant in formulating a politics of liberation, including 
many women of color, question what kind of politics can 
be built on the “fractured identities” of postmodernism. 

Yet women engaged with ongoing movements contin- 
ue to press the questions the Combahee collective posed. 
The authors in Feminist Nationalism, a new antholo- 
gy edited by Lois A. West, show that feminism and 
democracy are still burning issues within many nation- 
al liberation movements. Other scholars argue feminist 
solidarities must recognize the specificity of different 
struggles, a “politics of location,” as Chandra Mohanty 
puts it, based on the “historical, geographical, cultural, 
psychic and imaginative boundaries” that give rise to 
political self-definition. 2 

Dunayevskaya’s work on multilinearity is not ex- 
hausted by the politics of identity as elaborated by theo- 
ries of multiculturalism. Instead, the diversity of revolu- 
tionary subjects and human development becomes a 
point of departure for locating new pathways to revolu- 
tion, globally and historically, including today. 

MARX’S “ABSOLUTE MOVEMENT OF 
BECOMING’’ 

Dunayevskaya shows us that even before he wrote 
Capital, Marx had already shown his impatience with 
what he later (1878) called “supra-historical theories.” 3 
In the 1857-58 Grundrisse, in his pre-capitalist eco- 
nomic formations section, Marx showed that his concep- 
tion of human development was not unilinear. Instead 
of viewing slavery, feudalism and capitalism as three 
stages of human development, Marx discusses another 
era, the “Asiatic mode of production,” a communal form 
that appeared both in the West and the East. 

What had attracted Marx’s attention in the 1850s was 
the Taiping Rebellion in China, an uprising he noted 
directly in Capital in 1867, writing that it could 
“encourage” revolution in the West. Dunayevskaya’s 
point is that far from limiting his view to specific prop- 
erty forms— or even forms of oppression, such as “Orien- 
tal despotism”— Marx eyed dialectics of revolution that 
might occur across borders of culture and geography. In 
Marx’s multilinear idea of history, humanity “does not 
seek to remain something formed by the past, but is in 
the absolute movement of becoming.” 

Dunayevskaya held fast to Marx’s concept, making 
“absolute movement of becoming” the frontisquote to 
her 1973 Philosophy and Revolution. In her revolu- 
tionary multilinearism, an “absolute movement of 
becoming” emerges when liberatory struggles of 
women— and other forces— are tightly tied to philoso- 
phy of revolution itself. 

lb be continued next month 


2. Chandra Mohanty, “Feminist Encounters: Locating the Poli- 
tics of Experience,” in Michelle Barrett and Anne Phillips, eds., 
Destabilizing Theory: Contemporary Feminist Debates 
(Stanford, 1992), p. 74. 

3. Letter to the Editorial Board of Otechnestvennye Zapiski, 
Marx-Engels Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. 201. 


Editor’s note: After years of community organizing on 
her behalf, Norma Jean Croy, the Native American con- 
victed of conspiracy to commit murder, was finally 
released from prison in March 1997. Her brother has 
been out for several years, since the court overturned his 
conviction fbr murder of an off-duty FBI agent, ruling it 
was an accident. At a recent gathering in California, she 
told her story, 



I was 24 at the time. We were out partying. It was the 
evening of Feb. 16 or 17 [1979]. We decided to go out 
hunting. A scuffle 
broke out in the 
store. The store 
clerk accused my 
brother of short- 
changing him, 
which never hap- 
pened. A chase 
started, gun-fire. I 
was the first one 
shot. My cousin 
was shot while 
trying to surren- 
der. We surren- 
dered right away 
and were down. 

The shots kept fir- 
ing. I didn’t know 
where my brother 
was, or if he was 
dead. 

They eventually 
accepted our surrender. I was hit with the shotgun butt 
in the face. I was laying down on the ground in the 
dark. All I heard was: “Don’t move! Get up!” If I moved 
to get up, I was hit for moving. If I stayed down, I was 
hit for not getting up. I didn’t know if they would shoot 
me again. 

We were in a local jail for a long time. Then we were 
transferred to another, very red-neck, county. I was 24 
then, I am 42 now, living one day at a time. 

I can’t tell anybody how to do time. It’s not a good 
place to be. You watch your friends die. You don’t want 
to get sick in there. You see an MTA [Medically Trained 
Assistant] in there and they decide if you are going to 
see a doctor. If they do, they put you on a doctor’s list. 
It takes three to four weeks before you see a doctor. By 
then you’re well if you were able to get some medica- 
tion from somebody else. It’s illegal, but it gets you 
well. 

In prison they teach you how to be a crook. There is 
no education, no way to learn a vocation there. They 
don’t care if you live or die. If you die, you only save 
them money. Prison is just a warehouse for CDC [Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections] making money. The 
more prisons they make, the more money they make. 
The guards make $50,000-75,000 per year. 

And talking about gangs, CDC is the biggest gang 
there is. When you join, you get to do what you want. 
There is all kinds of racism. If you don’t like women, go 
work in one of the women’s prisons. You can have fun 
with it. Because you’re the law. You don’t do what I say, 
guess what, you don’t get out. It’s not right. 

It’s nice to be out here. Thank you for all your 
support. 


Rape is a hate crime 


Chicago— In late April RAZOR (Radical Activists 
Zeroing in on Rape), founded by a Lesbian Avenger 
activist, held a march and speakout. About 70 of us 
marched through Chicago’s “magnificent mile” of incred- 
ibly expensive stores. 

At the speakout a white woman who is a women’s 
advocate at University of Illinois-Chicago demanded 
that rape be recognized as a hate crime against women. 
She cursed the language society uses— “she got raped”— 
which makes it seem like the woman’s fault. “Universi- 
ties tolerate rape and blame the woman saying ‘she was 
stupid,’ ‘she was drunk.’ Rape is hatred!” 

Beverly, founder of WordSongs, spoke. WordSongs is 
primarily an African American girls’ and women’s sup- 
port group with a multicultural perspective. It has 
raised over $260,000 for Girl X, the nine-year-old who 
was raped and tortured in the Cabrini Green project. 
She said, “Sexual violence is out of the closet so let’s 
tear it down. When I was eight I was raped and tor- 
tured in my neighbor’s home. I came face to face with 
my own life through Girl X. Sexual violence will not go 
unaddressed in our communities anymore!” 

Della Mitchell of the Chicago Coalition for the Home- 
less and Committee to Protect Public Housing said, 
“Women already have to exchange sex for housing. This 
is true even in many shelters.. .When we march to save 
public housing, we have to think about this and the fact 
that we don’t know who’s going to be raped next within 
public housing. We need to organize. If the brothers 
don’t help, we can do it ourselves!” 

One of the most moving speakers was a Black woman 
who had been raped as a college freshman. “I don’t 
know why when something gets stolen from you, it’s 
easy to report that, but that when your spirit, your body 
is taken from you, you feel like you can’t say anything 
about it. ..We are mothers, sisters and daughters...! 
identify with Little Girl X, Jon-Benet Ramsey, the 
women of Bosnia and the women of Rwanda.” 

A white woman rape victim advocate who spoke last 


gave a glimmer of hope: “After I was raped by someone I 
trusted, believed in, I was a survivor. But I’m much 
more than that. I’m a creator and you are too. Sandra 
Butler [the feminist therapist who works on rape and 
incest] says we’re creating a world that does not exist, 
free from torture. I believe this world will exist. We are 
creating this new world now.” 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Nearly 150 activists and officials from Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland met Apr. 18 in Constance, 
Germany to initiate an anti-discrimination network to 
stop the disproportionate effect of budget cuts and lay- 
offs on women and to mandate equal pay for equal 
work. Tens of thousands of women had taken to the 
streets throughout Germany on International Women's 
Day demanding the government end its “anti-social, 
anti-women politices” as they cut social spending. In 
the 15 European Union states, women earn an average 
of 20% less than men in the same jobs. Between 20- 
40% of working women hold jobs at the low end of the 
income scale. 

* * * 

A Kuwait University professor was fired in April for 
saying that homosexuality exists in that Islamic coun- 
try. Dr. Alia Shoaib is a radical feminist supporting a 
womSjn’s right to control her own body, pursue her sexu- 
al identity and choose her husband. The country’s infor- 
mation minister, Sheikh Saoud al-Nassar al Sabah says 
the pjrofessor’s comments “defamed the university and 
its students.” 
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Vendetta against newspaper strikers 


Detroit— On May 1, Harry Collins and I, both print- 
ers with over 67 years of experience between us, were 
fired from the Detroit Newspapers because we protested 
the newspapers’ unjust and criminal attempt to break 
the newspaper unions in Detroit. We were fired for par- 
ticipating in a peaceful demonstration that took place 
on Aug. 30, 1996, almost a year ago. 

At that time, a group of some 50 strikers, led by Pres- 
ident John Sweeney and other national leaders of the 
AFL-CIO and leaders of the Detroit Council of Newspa- 
per Unions, sat down on a public sidewalk in front of 
the Detroit News building to protest management’s lack 
of desire to reach fair and just contracts with its long- 
term employees. After a period of time, the union lead- 
ers were arrested and the strikers were asked to dis- 
perse, which they did. Many strikers were fired at this 
time, including three printers’ union officials. 

After an unconditional offer to return to work was 
made by the Council on Feb. 13 of this year and accept- 
ed by the company, the printers, about 80, except for 
those who were fired, part-timers and those over age 65, 
were recalled and back in the building by April 28. 

We were taken to two rooms at the Detroit Free Press 
building and were given tests to see if we were competent 
to operate Macintosh computers. Most of us were operat- 
ing these computers for many years before the strike. 
Those of us who passed management’s tests were given 
$17.30 an hour and those who failed got $12 a hour. The 
tests were not fairly given and the criteria for passing 
were not the same for everyone. Harry and I, both very 
active in the strike, naturally flunked the tests. 

The $12 per hour printers occupy the “POW camp” on 
the 2nd floor of the Detroit Free Press building. They 
need permission to leave the floor or place a call. Keep in 
mind that the average age of the printers is 59 years old 
and the average length of service is well over 25 years 

Before they fired me I was asked to do a shift at the 
main plant on make-up. Working in a roomful of SCABS 
supervised by people who used to be members of our 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

the company was to survive— a kind of threat against 
t our jobs. Whenever they want something from us, they 
talk like “we’re all in this together.” Yeah, right. No one 
ever bought that line. But yeah, you do the work and it’s 
your work that builds the company, and no one wants 
the company to go out of business and you’d have to look 
i for work. 

Now comes the rumor of the sale and, suddenly, you 
see all this work was not to save your job, it was to fat- 
ten the cow, sweeten the pot, make a more tantalizing 
morsel out of this company so a big fish could gobble it 
up— and the owners, who were “in it with us,” they get 
to laugh all the way to the bank. We did all the work, 
they get all the profit. 

I This is not exactly a surprise. No one expects this 
company to be around forever. At this point, trucking is 
full of guys who’ve had two or three companies shut 
their doors on them. While there is no illusion, there is 
also not yet any indignation that this is the way it is. I 
think we still take for granted that’s just the way life is, 
that our company should be disposed of, our labor dis- 
posed of, by a couple of men who don’t do the work. To 
quote from that same speech by Debs: 

“You do not need the capitalist. He could not exist an 
instant without you. You would just begin to live with- 
out him. You do everything and he has everything; and 
some of you imagine that if it were not for him you 
► would have no work. As a matter of fact, he does not 
employ you at all; you employ him to take from you 
what you produce, and he faithfully sticks to his task. If 
you can stand it, he can; and if you don’t change this 
relation, I am sure he won’t. You make the automobile, 
he rides in it. If it were not for you, he would walk; and 
if it were not for him, you would ride.” 

After all the labor battles and defeats of the 1980s 
and ‘90s it’s high time to see matters as clear as Debs 
laid them out. 


/y A paper that is not just 'for' workers but 
by the workers, that aims to be a weapon 
in the class struggle... not only as readers, 

but writers, editors, distributors, ’ 
financiers. It must be their weapon, and 
their total outlook in opposition to that of 
the capitalists, the labor bureaucrats, the 
planners, the leaders, totally theirs and 
interested in everything/^ 

—RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
News and Letters Committees founding 
conference, 1955 
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union before they sold out was quite an experience. I got 
through the shift with no problems. 

When I reported back to the “POW camp” the next 
day I was called into the supervisor’s office and fired for 
the Aug. 30, 1996 action. Harry, who was also putting in 
one shift at the plant the next day, was fired within five 
minutes after his starting time. We were both asked to 
identify ourselves from photographs taken at the sit- 
down action, told to turn in our ID cards and were 
escorted out of the building by several Vance (strike- 
breaking) goons. 

We were suspended indefinitely “pending investiga- 
tion,” and three days later were fired for committing an 
“egregious” act of peaceful protest. As a final insult, the 
company held up the pay they owed us for the several 
weeks we had worked for over two weeks before mailing it 
to us. What a wonderful company! — Armand Nevers 

Support women at Mitsubishi 

Memphis, Tenn. — Women from Naional Organiza- 
tion for Women, Women’s Action Coalition and News & 
Letters stood on a busy street comer of a Memphis Mit- 
subishi car dealership to bear witness to the sexual 
harassment still going on at Mitsubishi. We held posters 
that read “Honk for Working Women!” and “Shame on 
Mitsubishi!” Among a cacophony of car horns the man- 
ager of the dealership tried to throw us off the sidewalk. 
We wouldn’t budge. 

This demonstration, organized by the local NOW 
chapter, was one of many that National NOW organized 
across the nation sparked by the events that took place 
a year ago in the Normal, 111., plant where over 300 
women told of being victims of sexual harassment. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
filed the largest sexual harassment suit in its history 
against the company. Since then, Mitsubishi has refused 
to implement promises it made to NOW and the women 
harassed by them. Spreading the word and protests like 
these are what will show Mitsubishi that women are 
not gonna take it anymore! —Marie Tobin 



The spirit of Haymarket/1 886 was kept alive in the celebration 
at Haymarket Square in Chicago on May 1. Participants 
included housing activists, legal aid workers on strike, farm- 
worker supporters, as well as veterans of past labor strug- 
gles including Leon Despres and Frank Lumpkin. 

Legal workers win strike 

Chicago— The labor movement has organized to 
demand that individuals have some power over their 
own lives despite the continual push by employers for 
dictatorial control over the conditions of work, promo- 
tions, and other prerogatives that they have proclaimed 
as the rights of property. These employer prerogatives 
logically extend to quasi-public entities like the Legal 
Assistance Foundation (LAFC) whose managers were 
forced to back down from their demands to do away 
with seniority rights by a 30-day strike of the United 
Auto Workers Local 2320— The United Legal Workers. 

The Legal Assistance Foundation told the union that 
it needed the discretion to lay off persons at their whim 
rather than abide by existing seniority rules, telling the 
union that they needed to get rid of people who are 
“brain dead.” Obviously, they wanted to maintain people 
who were not aware of the work rules or who were 
younger and made less money. 

However, because of the organizing efforts of the 
union and the membership, the workers were not going 
to fall into the trap of working at the whim of the super- 
visors. Thus, this attempt by the LAFC failed. The man- 
agement also tried to set up a two-tier leave system 
between the lawyers and the support staff which also 
failed because of worker solidarity. 

The workers gained added pension benefits from the 
employer from 2% to 3% and salary increases ranging 
from 8.7% to over 16% over the span of the three-year 
contract. They also won the demand of one single bar- 
gaining unit for lawyers, paralegals, and staff so that 
they could not be divided through status manipulation. 
While new workers do have to wait longer to get vaca- 
tion benefits, they did strike a blow for human dignity. 

During the retrogression that has been taking place 
in society over the last two decades, unions have been 
“giving back” their hard won rights with the promise of 
“saving jobs.” In fact, this has often happened because 
the labor movement has lost sight of its vision of human 
dignity in favor of ephemeral short-term survival. 

—Dennis D. 
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Cambodia forms first union 

Chicago — Strikes have been going on in Phnom 
Penh since Dec. 15, 1996— the day that our union, the 
Free Trade Union of Workers of the Kingdom of Cambo- 
dia, was established. It is the first one in Cambodia. The 
majority of the members are from garment factories. 

Most of the workers are women, ages 15 to 25, from 
rural areas looking for jobs. You have to pay bribes to 
factory management for a job, maybe $150 for a woman 
and $215 for a man. A young woman may ask her family 
to sell a plot of land to pay it. 

Yet the way they are treated in the factories makes 
them want to organize. I am the union president, I am 
25, and I have been that at my garment factory for 
three years. The managers are always pushing us for 
more and more hours, 14 hours a day and more, day 
after day, 30 days at a time without a day off, and no 
holidays or vacation. If a worker refuses once or twice to 
work all the overtime, or even if out too long for a family 
funeral, they will fire her. 

Managers even want to play a game and pretend 
women workers are stealing clothes, then humiliate 
them by strip searching them in public. The managers, 
like the owners who are mostly from Taiwan, Hong 
Kong and Singapore, are foreigners. This is Cambodia, 
show some respect for the Cambodian people. One capi- 
talist even said that without foreign investment all the 
women in Cambodia would turn into prostitutes. Is that 
an appropriate comment? 

We are now negotiating to improve working conditions 
in the factories, 4,000 workers negotiating for higher 
wages and fewer working hours. The government did not 
create a minimum wage law, so the lowest paid workers 
make as little as five cents an hour, working 14 hours a 
day, seven days a week to make $20 a month. 

I have not received threats directly as union presi- 
dent, but what we do is an obstacle to their profit. On 
Easter Sunday, March 30, we participated in a demon- 
stration of 250 garment workers. Unidentified men 
threw grenades into the crowd, killing 19 people and 
injuring 30. 

I am traveling abroad to learn from other labor move- 
ments and to get support for our new union in Cambodia. 

—Mary Ou 

Union president Mary Ou spoke with News & Letters 
through a translator. Contact Free Trade Union of Work- 
ers of the Kingdom of Cambodia at House #27, Street 294, 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia. Phone! fax: (855-23) 428-549. 


Why Sweeney-Kaiser deal? 

Oakland, Cal.— The picket signs were barely put 
away from the massive show of solidarity during the 
California Nurses Association (CNA) 24-hour strike on 
April 16 in northern California when AFL-CIO President 
John Sweeney announced a new partnership agreement 
with Kaiser management. After years of restructuring 
and deterioration of care at Kaiser, Sweeney agreed to 
promote Kaiser as a quality care provider in exchange 
for a voice for the union hierarchy at the table. In this 
brokered deal the union will organize more union mem- 
bers at Kaiser’s unorganized facilities in exchange for 
Kaiser gaining more HMO members. 

Workers are asking, “What are we really organizing 
for: quality or ‘bottom line’ issues?” Kaiser was recently 
found culpable in the deaths of three patients who died 
in transport from the Richmond emergency room to 
other facilities due to Kaiser’s deliberate elimination of 
critical care beds. Workers warned about these condi- 
tions for years. 

Just when pressure from workers, patients, and the 
government was opening up a challenge to the logic of 
restructuring, Sweeney gave management an escape 
hatch. Rank-and-filers are asking “why?” Even local 
union leaders begged Sweeney to put off the announce- 
ment of the agreement if only because it was bad tim- 
ing. In a tape of a national meeting promoting the 
agreement, a Local 250 (SEIU) unionist delicately asked 
how they were going to change their line 180 degrees on 
the quality of Kaiser as a caregiver. 

When both workers and patients are demanding bet- 
ter conditions of work and health care, Kaiser manage- 
ment, with Sweeney’s help, sees it as a problem of pub- 
lic relations. When challenged by Ralph Nader to stop 
adding new members because of its poor care, CEO 
Lawrence replied that the head of the AFL-CIO says 
Kaiser provides quality care. 

Kaiser is getting resistance to its restructuring from 
many quarters, and workers know that better market- 
ing with the help of the union is not the answer. We 
want to figure out how to build on the solidarity and 
courage expressed by 26,000 rank-and-filers in the April 
16 one- day strike. 

—Kaiser rank-and-filer 
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Will new Congo 

(Continued from page 1) 

small disciplined force of 2,000 grew into a multiethnic 
army of 40,000 men and women as it swept across 
Zaire. After months of fighting skirmishes with FAZ and 
FAR troops in the Kivu provinces bordering Rwanda, 
Burundi and Uganda so as to stay close to their supply 
lines with those countries, the Alliance forces moved 
swiftly southward after capturing Kisangani to take 
control of the cobalt, diamond, and copper-rich Kasai 
and Shaba provinces. The quickened pace of the rebel 
march southward was a result of their “requisitioning” 
trains of the mining industry that connect the mineral- 
rich provinces. This interrupted the lucrative revenue 
flow to Mobutu from the multinational mining industry, 
leading a number of companies, especially American 
and Canadian, to sign contracts with the Alliance. 

TSHISEKEDI GROPES FOR POWER 

From the Shaba capital of Lubumbashi, with two-thirds 
of the country under its control, the Alliance opened up 
negotiations with the severely weakened Mobutu regime. 
Negotiations with opposition groups in Kinshasa had got- 
ten underway some months earlier. Despite this new glar- 
ing political reality, as well as the Alliance’s openings to 
the political opposition in Kinshasa, opposition leader Eti- 
enne Tshisekedi for a third time sought the opportunistic 
path to power by allowing Mobutu to coopt him into his 
crumbling regime. He shamelessly accepted the premier- 
ship, only to have Mobutu once again strip him of the post 
and impose martial law. 

Despite the West’s disinformation about his being a 
“democrat,” Tshisekedi can only with the greatest stretch 
of the imagination fit that description. He is first of all the 
justice ministry official who in 1961 signed the arrest war- 
rant for martyred independence leader Patrice Lumumba. 
In order to take on a short-lived tenure as prime minister 
under Mobutu, he quickly abandoned his own party’s, the 
Union for Democracy and Social Progress (UDPS), cam- 
paign to pressure Mobutu into holding elections in the 
early 1990s. Ousted once by Mobutu, Tshisekedi again 
jumped at Mobutu’s invitation to fill the un-elected post of 
prime minister, resulting in further dividing and demoral- 
izing the anti-Mobutu opposition. Tshisekedi has assumed 
the same divisive role in post-Mobutu Congo, showing his 
supreme arrogance by demanding that Kabila and the 
Alliance leadership come to his house to ask him to accept 
the post of prime minister. 

For their championing of Mr. Tshisekedi, Kabila has 
charged the West with engaging in “machinations and 
intrigues” that aim to keep Mobutuism in power without 
Mobutu. In response to U.S. attempts to impose condi- 
tions on his government, Kabila told Pacifica Radio in an 
interview May 12: “For those who would like to see this 
country become again a democratic one— where freedom 
will enable these people to rebuild their country— I think 
what they can do is just to ask those big powers, the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and other West- 
ern countries, to give a chance to the people of the Demo- 
cratic Congo to settle their disputes themselves.” 

NEW PAN-AFRICANISM OUTFLANKS WEST 

The Alliance won its initial political victory over West- 
ern powers, who were moving dangerously close to 
intervening, by successfully separating the genocidal 
Hutu army and militias from the mass of Hutu refugees 
in the camps in eastern Zaire. This satisfied Western 
public opinion that an “African solution” could be found 
for Africa’s greatest humanitarian crisis. As one U.S. 
State Department analyst noted: “For the first time 
since the end of colonialism, outsiders have been left 
completely on the sidelines in a major African conflict.” 

The West nevertheless considers Kabila a puppet of 
the ruling Rwandan Patriotic Front in Kigali and its 
military leader Paul Kagame, and furthermore believes 
that Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni, with 
Kagame, will keep a tight rein on Kabila. With the 
defeat of the French-backed mercenary counter-offen- 
sive in January outside Kisangani, the Alliance gained 
new commitments not only from Uganda and Rwanda, 
but most importantly from Angola, as everyone in the 
region recognized that Mobutu’s days were numbered. 
Yet all along the line, the West, led by the U.S., misread 
the political and military situation. “We always thought 
he [Kabila] would be forced to pause in his offensive and 
that his foreign backers— especially Museveni and 
Kagame— and the need to consolidate his gains would 
force him to the table,” admits another State Depart- 
ment official. “We were wrong every time.” 

Even now, where none of the analysts and pundits are 
looking is in the direction of Angola. More than either of 
the ruling circles in Uganda or Rwanda, the left ideologi- 
cal profile of Kabila’s intellectual inner circle mirrors 
that of Angolan President Dos Santos’ left ruling govern- 
ment. Moreover, Angola has been the exile home of the 
separatists from Shaba province (Laurent Kabila’s 
provincial home), who joined the rebel fighters in driving 
Mobutu out of power and cutting off the supply route for 
the counter-revolutionary forces of Jonas Savimbi. 

Whatever may be made of the pan-African affiance of 
regional states that aided Kabila’s rebel Alliance, one 
glance at the cabal of imperialist interlopers who propped 
up Mobutu over the years should dispel that withering 
piece of provocation. The U.S. provided Mobutu with mili- 
tary and CIA logistical support, along with armaments; 
Israel trained his presidential guard; France trained 
Zaire’s airborne brigade; Italy shored up Mobutu’s air 
force; the Belgians ran his military academy; China sup- 
plied arms; and the U.S., France, Belgium, Morocco, 
Egypt, and Serbia have over the years provided merce- 


be born after the fall of Mobutu? 


naries to prevent Mobutu from being toppled. 

NEW BEGINNINGS AND CONTRADICTIONS 

Whatever support Kabila’s rebels got from neighbor- 
ing countries, however, the significant part of their 
strength came from the Congolese masses who joined 
the insurrection, and increased with the mass enthusi- 


asm that greeted the overthrow of the Mobutu dictator- 
ship. Most Alliance members are not ethnic Tutsis but 
come from the Congo’s eastern and southern regions. As 
one commander in the Alliance from the southern 
Shaba region, who had also spent time in exile in Ango- 
la, stated: “We are an alliance. We have all kinds of peo- 
ple among us. The important thing is that we are 
Africans and we are Congolese.” And as another soldier 
responded when asked why the Alliance troops did noth- 
ing to stop the looting of the wealthy: “We did not liber- 
ate this country to see people behave like thieves. But 
when it comes to Mobutu and his property, whatever the 
people can take back, they deserve.” 

However, the most serious pitfall in which the Alliance 
can get caught up is Kinshasa’s political labyrinth, par- 
ticularly the political parties that have more in common 
with Western political elites than with the poor Con- 
golese masses at whose expense the elite enriched them- 
selves. Since March 23, Kabila had indicated that while 
no political parties except the Alliance would be tolerat- 
ed in liberated areas, he encouraged all organizations to 
join the multiethnic Alliance. The war regionalized the 
Alliance as it picked up ground throughout the southern 
and eastern provinces, and drew large numbers of 
recruits into its ranks. Nevertheless, the AFDL remains 
vulnerable in the very areas that are responsible for its 
victories. It hasn’t had time to build up political support 
and structures on the ground in the rural areas and 
towns where people rose up against the Mobutu regime. 

So while the West makes a fetish of holding bourgeois 
elections for political elites who are looking for jobs, in 
fact grassroots elections have already been held in liber- 
ated areas during the war. “After Kisangani was 
secured,” reports The East African (April 7-13, 1997), 
“cadres were flown in from rebel headquarters in Goma 
and worked around the clock to put a local administra- 
tion in place. While they made preparations for local 
council elections, they also lectured the people of Kisan- 
gani on the importance of electing only ‘good’ leaders.” 

Being overly concerned that remnants of the regime 
that Mobutu left behind are covert agents out to desta- 
bilize the program of reconstruction that Kabila 
unveiled in his inauguration speech on May 29, the 
Alliance runs the risk of responding with heavy-handed 
repressive measures, such as severe restraints on basic 
civil liberties. However, more significant than these are 


the persistent charges in the media about human rights 
abuses by Alliance soldiers in eastern Congo. 

The 100,000 refugees estimated missing by indepen- 
dent sources may have been the victims of either the FAR 
and FAZ, or Alliance troops. Despite the common but mis- 
taken opinion that the Banyamulenge Tutsi rebels may 
be responsible for the human rights abuses against 
Rwandan Hutu refugees, international aid 
agencies consistently characterize the 
Banyamulenge as the most disciplined and 
professional soldiers in the Alliance, and 
claim that subsequent contingents of young 
volunteer soldiers from the regions were 
more inexperienced and ill-disciplined. 
Internal conflicts within the rebel army 
may have also led to tragic human rights 
abuses against refugees. Complicating mat- 
ters further is the situation in eastern 
Congo where fighting continues between 
the Banyamulenge Tutsi and the Hutu 
militias. 

Given the chaos and corruption of 32 
years of Mobutuist despotism that drove 
the Congo to utter ruin, we will have to see 
if Kabila’s attempt to reform Congolese 
society will become a Deng Xiaoping-brand 
of one-party authoritarian rule organized around a liber- 
al state-capitalist economy, or a transition to a truly 
African socialist alternative. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

Promising a constitution by December, a referendum 
on it by December 1998, and elections by April 1999 in 
his May 27 inaugural address, Kabila answered his cho- 
rus of critics. For the Congolese masses, creating jobs, 
reforming the education and healthcare systems, and 
rebuilding roads and railways are more important than 
scheduling bourgeois elections that in any case wrest 
power from local grassroots organizations. “We have 
been liberated from 32 years of dictatorship,” exclaimed 
one unemployed Kinshasan on the day of Kabila’s inau- 
guration! “We’ve been without education, without trans- 
portation, without food. Kabila has brought us hope.” 

That sentiment and excitement characterizes the 
Congolese masses of workers and peasants who see 
more clearly than our tired left pundits who look on the 
world-historic events in the Congo with an all too know- 
ing glance and draw no encouragement for our own 
struggles. The historic promise and excitement of the 
Democratic Republic of Congo is the African future it 
portends, one, to paraphrase Yoweri Museveni, in which 
Africa’s internecine conflicts of tribe versus tribe become 
instead conflicts of peasants without blankets versus 
despots with palaces. 

lTi ere is no way to know, of course, what lies ahead in 
the Congo in the coming period. However, one thing is 
certain, and that is Raya Dunayevskaya’s prognosis for 
the African revolution in her 1973 Philosophy and 
Revolution: “Far from rigor mortis having set in 
among ‘the poor Africans,’ they are continuing the dis- 
cussion of the relationship of philosophy to revolution, 
and not only among themselves but internationally. The 
whole point seems to be to hold on to the principle of 
creativity, and the contradictory process by which cre- 
ativity develops” (p. 246). 

Kabila and his Alliance government will surely suc- 
cumb to the contradictory process that lies ahead for the 
Congo if they separate its realities from the most seri- 
ous discussion of the dialectical relationship of philoso- 
phy to revolution to organization. That task though is 
not one that is left to the Congolese to work out alone, 
but an international task that history has assigned the 
whole of the revolutionary movement. 



Triumphant Laurent Kabila and rebel troops. 


Elections in Iran: a new opening? 


There is a widespread mood of jubilation in Iran these 
days with the election of Mohammad Khatami as the 
new president. Nearly 20 million people— 70% of those 
who voted, including many women and youth— voted 
not only for Khatami but against his main rival, the 
speaker of the parliament, Ali Akbar Nategh-Nouri. 

Despite the large turnout the election can hardly be 
called democratic. Khatami and all other presidential 
candidates were selected by the Council of Guardians, a 
body of mullahs that oversees the government and has 
full veto power over it. Khatami’s popularity is mostly 
due to his ouster from the government five years ago as 
the minister of culture and Islamic guidance. He was 
accused of being “too permissive” by the more orthodox 
faction headed by Nategh-Nouri. 

Despite his large popular backing, Khatami has 
already been warned by the conservative faction that he 
must strictly enforce “Islamic” laws or face the conse- 
quences. Another important factor in the vote for 
Khatami and what won him the presidency was the full 
backing he received for his campaign rallies from 
incumbent president Hashemi-Rafsanjani. 

Khatami’s selection reflects the fact that even many 
supporters of the regime want to move away from its 
more odious repressive practices. With his election the 
regime’s goon squads and “moral” police will have less 
room to operate with impunity. The annual campaigns 
of harassing women on the streets or strict separation of 
the sexes will have less high level backing. The press 
will have some room to allow criticism of such practices 
by the government. During the late ’80s and early ’90s, 
Khatami’s ministry was influential in granting dozens 


of publishing permits to non-Islamic journals. Several of 
those publications were later banned or had their offices 
burned down by fanatics. 

The election doesn’t mean that such fanatics have lost 
their power and prestige inside the government. His 
administration can easily be sidestepped by other gov- 
ernment entities. Earlier this year a German court 
indicted key members of Iran’s Council of Guardians— 
including Rafsanjani and Khamenei— on charges of 
ordering the assassination of a Kurdish opposition 
leader and several other left activists. 

Prosecutors were able to show that a phone call was 
made from the Iranian consulate to the assassins on the 
same day as the killings occurred. The most important 
witness in that trial was Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, a much 
more democratically elected former president of Iran 
who Was deposed by Ayatollah Khomeini and his goon 
squads in 1981. Bani-Sadr testified that the assassina- 
tion order could have only come from the highest 
authorities in the Iranian government. 

Iran’s rulers today have maintained the continuity 
with; the order established by Ayatollah Khomeini. Their 
power is rooted in a horrendous counter-revolution 
lodged in the heart of a genuine revolutionary move- 
ment against the Shah. They are adept at suppressing 
any sign of a revival of that revolutionary spirit. The 
new president Khatami was put in charge of the media 
in 1082 at the height of the period of counter-revolution- 
ary terror. The elections have shown that Iranians, 
given the chance, wish to move toward a more liberato- 
jy atmosphere. 

—Cyrus Noveen 
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special section 

On the Dialectics of Philosophy and Organization 


This month marks the tenth anniversary of one of the most impor- 
tant writings in the archives of Marxist-Humanism — Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987, written shortly before her death 
eight days later. As part of our effort to live up to its call to break 
down the separation between philosophy and organization, we are 
compiling a collection of her writings on dialectical philosophy 
and encourage you to participate in a discussion of this work-in- 


progress. Toward that end, this section includes: l) Excerpts of 
Dunayevskaya’s 1976 speech, “Hegel, Marx, Lenin, Fanon and the 
Dialectics of Liberation Today,” which will appear in the collec- 
tion; 2) an essay by Peter Hudis on the Presentation of June 1, 1987 
in light of today; 3) a provisional table of contents for the new col- 
lection; and 4) an appeal from the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial 
Fund. Your response to the ideas contained in this special section 
would be especially appreciated. 


The Dialectics of Liberation Today 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

[The] new forces and new passions for revolution 
make us return to Hegel’s Absolute Idea as new begin- 
nings. Even though we aren’t now as active as we 
were, say, in the 1960s, what is so great in our age is 
that we have reached a stage where we are trying to 
work out a new relationship of theory and practice, a 
new relationship of philosophy and revolution. 

What are the new beginnings? They are on two lev- 
els— the actual forces of revolution, workers, Blacks, 
youth, and women; and then, only when you have 
forces of revolution, can you speak of them on the sec- 
ond level, not only as force but as Reason. 

But now, as against stressing a human force as Rea- 
son, we want to stress Reason as a force for revolu- 
tion. You cannot subdivide, or divide in any way, the 
theory and the practice, and say it’s only in the prac- 
tice; there has to be a new unity of the two. So the 
new beginning means, what has happened in our life- 
time? We want to take up, therefore, what happened 
in the last two decades, and see at which stage I was, 
so to speak, forced to rethink. 

THE NEWNESS OF OUR AGE 

We have taken up Hegel’s Phenomenology of 
Mind and the Science of Logic; now we’re going to 
go into his Philosophy of Mind. But 1 want to first 
say one concrete thing as to how I happened to go to 
those abstractions. 

[When] Lenin finished his work on the Science of 
Logic, he was very happy that in the first half of its 
last paragraph, Hegel had said we now go to Nature. 
Lenin says: Nature is practice, and hoorah! Hegel is 
stretching a hand to historical materialism; he was a 
precursor of historical materialism. 

Now, that is true, but we have to look at where 
Lenin stopped; in other words, what was in the last 
half paragraph? 

In [May] 1953 1 was rereading this for different pur- 
poses. 1953 was a lovely time for me because Stalin 
died! What could make me happier than that? So I’m 
in heaven, and thinking: Well, that must be a new 
stage of something; what will the masses do now? I 
came to where Lenin stopped, where he says the last 
half paragraph after Hegel stretches his hand to 
Nature, is unimportant. I read the last half para- 
graph, and wrote a letter about it. This is what I said 
[in my letter of May 12, 1953]: 

“But my dear Vladimir Illyitch, it is not true; the 
end of that page is important. We of 1953, we who 
have lived three decades after you and tried to absorb 
all you have left us, we can tell you that. Listen to the 
very next sentence from Hegel: ‘But this determina- 
tion is not a perfected becoming or a transition...’ 

“Remember how transition was everything to you in 
the days of Monopoly, the eve of socialism. Well, Hegel 
has passed beyond transition; he says this last deter- 
mination, ‘the pure Idea, in which the determinate- 
ness or reality of the Notion is itself raised to the level 
of Notion, is an absolute liberation, having no fur- 
ther immediate determination which is not equally 
posited and equally Notion. Consequently there is no 
transition in this freedom.... The transition here there- 
fore must rather be taken to mean that the Idea freely 
releases itself in absolute self-security.’” 

Where Lenin stressed the objectivity, we add the 
emphasis, “personal and free.” Where Lenin had 
emphasized materialism, we stress the transcendence 
of the opposition between Notion and Reality. And 
where Lenin stopped a paragraph short of the end of 
the Logic, we proceed to show that Hegel’s anticipa- 
tion of Volumes 2 and 3 of the Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences was similar to Marx’s antic- 
ipation of the general law of capitalist accumulation 
in Volume 1 of Capital. 

(In chapter 32 of Capital, on the general law of cap- 
italist accumulation, Marx gives you very nearly 
everything in Volumes 2 and 3, because he ventures to 
show that these new passions and new forces for the 
reconstruction of a new society will be human power 
as its own end. [In Hegel], after the Science of 
Logic, he had the Encyclopedia of the Philosophi- 
cal Sciences, [its three parts being] the Smaller 
Logic, then the Philosophy of Nature, then the 
Philosophy of Mind.) 

HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND 

We concluded that what Hegel is showing in the 
lovement from Logic to Nature to Mind was this: 
The movement is from the logical principle or theory, 
to Nature, or practice, and from practice not alone to 


theory, but to the new society which is its essence.” 1 I 
then said I must go to the Philosophy of Mind. 

Now in the last year of his life, Hegel decided that 
something wasn’t kosher [in] ending [the Philosophy 
of Mind] with f574. 2 He said: we have three syllo- 
gisms— Logic-Nature-Mind is the first. That sounds 



Raya Dunayevskaya 


like he’s merely repeating the titles of his book— the 
Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philoso- 
phy of Mind. But what is more important, and shows 
the new here, is that Nature is the mediation, the 
middle term; it’s therefore not Logic that’s the most 
important, it’s Nature, because mediation, dialectical- 
ly, is both objective and subjective. Nature turns to 
Mind, and it looks back at Logic, but disregards it, 
because it’s now turning to something else. 

I read this and say: Well! Hegel is not only stretch- 
ing a hand to Nature, which is practice (I’m willing 
to accept that from Lenin and think it’s great), but 
this syllogism shows that there is a movement from 

1. This phrase is from the Letter of May 20, 1953. 

2. The first, 1817 edition of the Philosophy of Mind did not 
contain f575-577, in which Hegel takes up the syllogisms of 
Logic-Nature-Mind. These were added in the form we now 
know them in the 1830 edition. 


The body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism was worked 
out by Raya Dunayevskaya during a lifetime of active 
engagement in movements for freedom. That those 
ideas have never been more timely can be seen in the 
hunger for ways of thought that can stand against the 
new forms of repression that have arisen everywhere, 
from the industrially developed West, to the former- 
Communist nations of Eastern Europe, to the Third 
World. 

That search is attested to by the new doors that have 
recently been opened to the study and discussion of 
Dunayevskaya’s works for the first time ever in such 
countries as China and Russia. At the same time, the 
rethinking of Marx’s Marxism has brought about excep- 
tional interest in new translations of her works in West 
and East Europe. 

In the 10 years since it was founded, the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund has made significant 
strides toward its goal to keep the works of the founder 
of Marxist-Humanism in print and make them available 
in new editions, at the same time that it continues the 
collection, organization and donation of her documents 


practice that is itself a form of theory. What is it that 
the East Germans, the Hungarians— the whole of 
East Europe— had been showing? They not only took 
Marx’s Humanism from the archives and put that on 
the historic stage, but they made something new 
with workers’ councils and decentralization of the 
state. So this syllogism is showing that so far as 
Hegel was concerned, Nature is the central thing, 
and there is a movement from practice which is itself 
a form of theory. 

But it simply isn’t true that Hegel stops at this 
point, as we see immediately when we get to the sec- 
ond syllogism. The second syllogism is Nature-Mind- 
Logic. Mind becomes the central thing, the mediation. 
(That shows he’s not just mentioning his books, 
because now he’s turning around their order.) What is 
important about [doing] it that way? 

Now I’ll tell you something fantastic. None of the 
Marxists had bothered with these three [syllogisms] 
in the Philosophy of Mind because we already had a 
new continent of thought, Marxism. There didn’t seem 
to be any use to go back to an abstraction, when Marx 
was so great in explaining exactly what the abstrac- 
tions mean. But there is one advantage to an abstrac- 
tion— if you meet a new epoch and a new crisis, a new 
transformation into opposite, if it’s too concrete it just 
doesn’t hold anymore.... the abstraction makes it easi- 
er to try and see what is new in your age. 

The scholars also didn’t pay any attention to these 
three syllogisms. I was quite shocked to find out that 
it was only in the mid-1960s that one of the finest, 
[Reinhart Klemens] Maurer, took these up. Here’s 
what he’s trying to do with that second syllogism. 3 He 
says: it shows that this is the syllogism for the Phe- 
nomenology of Mind. After all, the Phenomenolo- 
gy isn’t just phenomena, but a whole philosophy of 
history; it takes in 2,500 years of history. 

Now, there’s only one trouble in trying to appropri- 
ate this second syllogism for the Phenomenology of 
Mind— why did Hegel make this great work of his so 
inconsequential by the time he wrote the Encyclope- 
dia of the Philosophical Sciences? He only gives it 
one single section, and under psychology, of all places! 
Hegel would have failed anyone who dared to say that 
that second syllogism was really the Phenomenolo- 
gy of Mind. 

But let’s look at what Hegel did before this. The 
[chapters on the Three Attitudes of Thought Toward 
Objectivity] were not in the 1817 edition of the Sci- 
ence of Logic. 4 The first attitude to objectivity is 
Faith— everything that was pre-Kantian or pre-empir- 
ical. Then the second attitude to objectivity is when 
you reach the Industrial Revolution in England, and 
the revolutionary philosophy of Kant, his introduction 
of dialectics. If you were believing only in synthesis, 
(Continued on page 6) 

3. Reinhart Klemens Maurer, Hegel und das Ende der 
Geschichte: Interpretationen zur ‘Phanomenologie des 

Geistes’ (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1965) 

4. The text of the transcript here reads, “The Introduction was 
not in the 1817 edition,” but this appears to be a verbal slip. 


to the Wayne State University Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs. Yet the crucial work underway to trans- 
late and publish her work in various countries is greatly 
straining the ability of the Fund to continue its expand- 
ing work. 

We have witnessed for several decades the devastat- 
ing impact on the minds of humanity when access to the 
richness of Marx’s thought has been expunged. Never 
was it more important to explore the fullness of Marx’s 
Marxism, freed from the distortions of post-Marx Marx- 
ism, than now when we are witnessing in life exactly 
what Marx worked out as the logic of capital. Because 
the widest possible discussion of the ideas of freedom is 
needed for the philosophic foundations of new move- 
ment, the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund is ask- 
ing the support of all those concerned that the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism should receive wide exposure 
and discussion. 

All contributions to the Memorial Fund toward 
that end should be sent to: The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Room 705, Chicago IL 60605. 


An appeal from the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund 
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(Continued from page 5) 

the third attitude should be the dialectic, right? No. The 
third attitude to objectivity is the retrogression, once 
you have met a new crisis within that great big new 
beautiful civilized world of the Industrial Revolution 
and the French Revolution and the Kantian dialectic. 

So you see, Hegel is not wanting to give to Mind— as 
great as it is, and as the mediation— what Maurer 
now is saying. In other words, Hegel is now saying 
that as great as Mind is, and it certainly is great, by 
itself it’s like ordering somebody suddenly to walk on 
his head. What is the use of trying to tell you to walk 
on your head? It isn’t going to help, unless it is united 
with something. And what is it going to be united 
with? If [Hegel] was going to follow through by con- 
stantly turning the three categories around, then 
[with 5577] Logic would now become the mediation. 

He spent all that time on the Science of Logic, but 
now he wants to throw Logic out altogether! That was 
just, so to speak, the excuse for you to know the cate- 
gories which would help you explain reality; now you 
really have to dlo something. So he throws all of it out, 
and he says [in the final 5577]: well, it’s really the 
“Self-Thinking Idea,” “the self-determination of the 
Idea, in which it alone is, is to hear itself speak.” 

If we listen to what the Idea is, and we know that 
there is no difference between Idea and freedom, then 
it will be equally the nature of the fact and the nature 
of cognition itself. That is one of the forms of getting 
to the transformation of reality— what Marx called 
the realization of freedom. That’s why Marx stuck so 
much to the dialectic. We’re not going to throw philos- 
ophy out, we have to realize it; that is, instead of an 
idea of freedom, it has to become the reality. And this 
reality means that when the Self-Thinking Idea and 
the self-movement of masses unite, then and only 
then will we have a new way to transform reality, a 
new philosophy, a new society. 


to give you any new ideas. We’re living in a world that 
has seen the counter-revolution within the revolution, 
has seen the transformation of the first workers’ state 
into its opposite— a state-capitalist society, has seen 
the new that was brought with Mao [which] became 
its opposite. Abstract idealism (as just the Chairman’s 
Thought, and so forth), like abstract materialism, is 
vulgar, and can only help the bourgeoisie; it cannot 
possibly help the revolution or a new society. So [the 
key] is not totality. 

What did Sartre say? “Totalization”— he wants to 
make everything totalization. What did it bring him 
to, this totalization? It meant you are just a serial, 
just 'a number, like waiting for a bus at a bus station; 
you’re 1 and you’re 10 and so forth, and you will get 
nowhere because there’s no difference between the 
two. So someone has to come in from the outside, the 
Party, to order you about, and the Party is better than 
the State, or something. So it isn’t totalization. 

What did Adorno say? Adorno was the greatest of 
the dialecticians, so to speak “pure dialectics.” And he 
made a real mess of it. I was never looking forward to 
anything so greatly as his Negative Dialectics. I 
was dumb enough to think that that meant dialectics 
of negativity. Hegel says there are two negations, and 
the second negation is the really positive, and Marx 
says that that’s the new society. I thought that’s what 
Adorno would talk about. No. He is talking about neg- 
ative dialectics because the fetishism is not just the 
commodity; he makes it now the fetishism of the con- 
cept. Conceptual fetishism: you’ve got to throw it out. 
What are you going to do next? 

I talked to the Hegel Society of America, and there 
were quite a few Adorno-ites and Frankfurt School 
people who were trying to prove some of the better 
parts of Adorno. So I said, I’ll quote you the good parts 
of Adorno (from Aspects of the Hegelian Dialectic): 
“Subject-object cannot be dismissed as mere extrava- 


gance of logical absolutism. ..in seeing through the lat- 
ter as mere subjectivity, we have already passed 
beyond the speculative idealism. ..cognition, if it is 
genuine, and more than simple duplication of the sub- 
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POST-MARX MARXISTS AND THE DIALECTIC 

We must begin, however, with Absolute Idea as new 
beginnings, and I want to end with that. [Take] these 
three little words, “as new beginnings.” Let’s go 
through all these Marxists and see why they didn’t 
get there. 

Lukacs tried to say: Well, since we don’t believe in 
Absolutes, let’s see what Hegel meant; he meant the 
unity of theory and practice, so then the key is 
totality. 

Totality is very much superior to empiricism, it’s 
very much superior to taking only one single question; 
totality means you look at the relationship between 
the Third World and the First World and the Second 
World— you look at the relationship of various ideas. 
But, it isn’t good enough. It’s just totality as the oppo- 
site of single ideas, single actions— you know, a strike 
instead of a revolution. That’s great, but it isn’t going 
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by Peter Hudis 

Our focus on Raya Dunayevskaya’s “Presentation on 
the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy” of June 
1, 1987, is not just for the sake of commemorating the 
tenth anniversary of its composition. It is instead com- 
pelled by the need to overcome the central problem fac- 
ing the revolutionary movement— the separation of 
organization from philosophy. 

That separation has been around for a long time. But 
it has become especially acute in light of the events that 
have transpired since the June 1, 1987 presentation was 
written. 

Since 1987 we have witnessed the collapse of Com- 
munism in Russia and East Europe, the decline of 
Western Social-Democracy, and the collapse of many 
Third World radical movements, from Nicaragua to 
South Africa. At the same time, new revolts have 
emerged, as in the Los Angeles rebellion of 1992 and 
the Chiapas revolt in Mexico. 

It is not surprising that an array of state powers and 
movements which narrowed “socialism” to mean nation- 
alized property and statist domination have by now fall- 
en into a profound morass. Yet it is somewhat surpris- 
ing that those who opposed such tendencies from the 
left have failed to respond to this situation by projecting 
an alternative. In 1997, we barely hear even any discus- 
sion of the goal of a socialist society that transcends 
“free market” capitalism and state-capitalism that 
called itself Communism, despite the continued emer- 
gence of new revolts. 

What is lacking is organizational responsibility 
for a philosophy that not only exposes the limits 
of existing capitalism, but also projects a vision of 
a new society that can become a pole of attraction 
for masses of people. 

Dunayevskaya’s Presentation of June 1, 1987 speaks 
to this, in taking up the “untrodden path” in post-Marx 
Marxism— the inseparability of dialectics and organiza- 
tion. She there explored how the “philosophic moments” 
of both Marx and Marxist-Humanism contain a concept 
of organization which we need to return to and con- 
cretize today. 

The “philosophic moment” of Marx was his Econom- 
ic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844; the 
“philosophic moment” of Marxist-Humanism was the 
“Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” of 1953. Though both 
were discussed innumerable times in Dunayevskaya’s 
writings, her June 1, 1987 Presentation broke new 
ground in exploring them in terms of the dialectics of 
organization. 

So crucial is this, that after Dunayevskaya’s death on 
June 9, 1987, we concluded that the future of Marxist- 
Humanism hinges on having this culminating point in 
her work become our new beginning. This has motivat- 
ed us to collect, as an organizational endeavor, 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on the Hegelian dialectic. In 
making our process of work on this book available to 
our readers, we are asking you to join us in this effort 
of working out the inseparability of philosophy and 
organization. 

I. MARX’S CONCEPT OF ORGANIZATION 

One of the central, though rarely discussed, dimen- 


sions of the June 1, 1987 Presentation is its view that 
Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts marked the birth of his con- 
cept of organization. Tb explore this, we need to begin 
with the year 1841, when Marx was still a “Prometheus 
Bound” in academia. 

In 1841 Marx grappled with a key problem— “how to 
begin apew” upon the ground of a total philosophy 
without reproducing the division of philosophy from 
reality which always seems to arise after the passing of 
an epochal thinker. The specific thinker Marx had in 
mind was Hegel. Though no one strove for a more com- 
prehensive unity of reality with the Idea of freedom 
than Hegel, the young Marx perceived a division 
between Hegel’s philosophy and the world of lived exis- 
tence. Ip light of the dismal efforts of Hegel’s followers 
to surmount this division, Marx asked whether Hegel’s 
philosophy was really the unity of reason and reality 
that it daimed to be. 

Marx’s search for “how to begin anew” in light of this 
division led him, in his doctoral dissertation of 1841, to 
hit out against those who treated Hegel’s philosophy as 
a “spiritual monad, sated in itself, ideally formed in all 
aspects of itself, [which] is not allowed to recognize any 
reality which has come into being without it.” As 
against those who uphold philosophy by ignoring any 
realities not anticipated by it, Marx said philosophy 
must “$ecome worldly,” by “turning to a practical rela- 
tionship towards reality.” 

This did not mean that Marx abandoned Hegel’s phi- 
losophy For Marx saw that the move from philosophy to 1 
reality can “make real progress” only if the Idea has an 
explicit theoretic existence, that is, only if the Idea per- 
sists as a determination not totally submerged in its 
externalized reality. He wrote, “The practice of philoso- 
phy is itself theoretical. It is the critique that measures 
the individual existence by the essence, the particular 
reality by the Idea.” 

Marx was showing that in order to work out a new 
beginning for post-Hegel Hegelianism, it is necessary to 
reconstitute the Idea of freedom in a “new element” 
internal to reality, in such a way that philosophy is not 
left behind, but is realized. In 1841 Marx had not yet ^ 
found this “new element.” Yet in posing the problem in 
this way he opened a path to his breakthrough of 1844. 

This was seen from Marx’s turn to “material matters” 
in 1842. His writings on freedom of the press in this 
period were no mere political exercise without relevance 
to the problem of “how to begin anew.” He wrote, “From 
the standpoint of the Idea, it is self-evident that free- 
dom ©f the press is an embodiment of the Idea, an 
embodiment of freedom, whereas censorship is an 
embodiment of unfreedom.” Marx has brought the 
Hegelian Idea to bear upon reality, and as a result 
found reality to be afflicted with an array of power rela- 
tions which must be transformed. ... 

By 1843 Marx moved toward a full break with capital- 
ism. In doing so he became increasingly dissatisfied 
with Hegel’s political accommodation with existing real- 
ity. He spelled this out in his 1843 critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right. Marx here emphasized the limi- 
tations of measuring reality by an Idea. Instead of 
drawing the Idea from the nature of political and social 
life, Marx argues, Hegel deduces them from an a priori 
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jective, must be the subject’s objectivity.” 5 

In other words, you have to believe, because you’re 
living in this world and you want to transform it, that 
your subjectivity is really a reflection of the objectivity 
you want to overcome and destroy [in] the other 
world. You don’t think the other world is something 
opposite, except opposite to you in the sense of that’s 
what you have to transform... 

[It was] good that he said that. Why then, I ask, the 
vulgar reduction of absolute negativity? “Therein is 
the real tragedy of Adorno (and the Frankfurt 
School) — the inescapable one-dimensionality of 
thought once you ‘give up’ subject, once you do not lis- 
ten to the voices from below— and they certainly were 
loud and clear and demanding in that decade of the 
mid-1950s to mid-1960s— once you return to the ivory 
tower and reduce your purpose to ‘discussing key con- 
cepts of philosophic disciplines and centrally interven- 
ing in those disciplines.’” What does that mean? You’re 
going to just see that you decategorize all of these cate- 
gories, and instead of having philosophy separate, and 
sociology separate, and economics separate, you’ll 
make them all into one. That’s supposed to be great? 
Irresistibly came the next step, the substitution of a 
permanent critique not alone for “absolute negativity,” 
but for what is a lot more important, absolute “perma- 
nent revolution.” 

Therefore, whether it’s the totality as Lukacs saw it, 
the totalization as Sartre explained it, the conceptual 
fetishism that Adorno developed— we really have to 
begin the Absolute not only as a totality, but as a new 
beginning on the basis of what comes from the move- 
ment from below, as well as from the Idea, and it’s that 
unity which will finally realize the Idea of Freedom as 
its reality. 

5. Adorno, “Aspects of Hegel’s Philosophy” (original German 
edition 1957), in Hegel: Three Studies, trans. Sheirry Weber 
Nicholson (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1993), pp. 5-6. 


Selected Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 
on Dialectical Philosophy 

News and Letters Co mm ittees is in the process of compiling for publica- 
tion a collection of Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings on the Hegelian dialectic 
which are not contained in her three major books, her “trilogy of revolu- 
tion.” We encourage you to participate with us in our ongoing discussions 
on this still-to-be-entitled book. For copies of the texts being considered for 
it, as well as for information on meetings where they are being discussed, 
contact us through the directory on p. 11. 

Provisional table of contents includes: 


Part I: The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Hmnanism 

Contains “ Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987 and the 
1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 

Part H: Studies on the Dialectic in 
Hegel and Marx, 1956-63 

Contains summaries of Hegel’s ‘Phenomenology 
of Mind,’ ‘Science of Logic,’ and ‘Smaller Logic,’ 
as well as letters to Herbert Marcuse, Erich 
Fromm, Charles Denby, and Jonathan Spence. 

Part ffl: Theory and Practice at a 
Turning Point, 1964-69 

Contains speeches and presentations on Hegel’s 
major works, as well as reflections on Marxist- 
Humanism’s historic-philosophic contributions. 


Part IV: Hegel’s Absolutes and 
Marx’s Humanism, 1969-81 

Contains presentations to student youth, Black 
activists, workers, and Hegel scholars on dialecti- 
cal philosophy, as well as critical reflections on 
Georg Lukacs, Jean-Paul Sartre and Theodor 
Adorno , and explorations of the link between 
Hegel’s dialectic and Marx’s Humanism. 

Part V: The Changed World and the Need 
for Philosophic New Beginnings, 1982-87 

Contains essays, letters and commentaries on 
Marxist-Humanism in today’s battle of ideas, the 
relation of forces of revolt such as women’s libera- 
tion to philosophy, and a reexamination of the 
dialectic in light of the problem of dialectics of 
organization. 


Appendix: Excerpts from 1949-51 Philosophic Correspondence 
with C.L.R. James and Grace Lee 


sties of Organization 


philosophic construction. Since the state is viewed as an 
“emanation” of the Idea, Hegel adopts a totally uncriti- 
cal attitude towards it; Hegel simply tries to show how 
“real” entities like the state are “rational.” By proceed- 
ing from an abstract, disembodied Idea, rather than 
from real material relations, Hegel ends up adopting an 
uncritical attitude toward existing society. 

Marx’s break with this approach led to his discovery 
of the materialist conception of histoiy. He now saw that 
uprooting the oppressive relations of society requires 
not just political but human emancipation— a task that 


can be achieved only by a class whose liberation 
demands the dissolution of all institutions of modern 
h society: the proletariat. He had now found, at the end of 
1843, the “new element” from which to reconstitute the 
Idea of freedom. 

This leads us to ask: Did Marx’s break with Hegel’s 
effort to apply the Idea to reality in an external fashion, 
and his discovery of the proletariat as revolutionary 
subject, mean that he gave up his 1841 view that “The 
practice of philosophy is itself theoretical. It is the cri- 
tique which measures. ..the particular reality by the 
Idea’”? Is there no place in Marxism for the self-determi- 
nation of the Idea once we pinpoint the deficiency of 
holding to an abstract principle by which reality ought 
to abide? 

Virtually all Marxists answer “yes.” Most think 
Marx’s 1841 statement about “measuring reality by the 
Idea” meant he was was still trapped in the confines of 
an idealist outlook. 

Yet a different view emerges from Marx’s 1844 Manu- 
scripts. Marx here revealed the basis of the class 
inequities of capitalism, by showing that the separation 
of the products of labor from the worker is a conse- 
quence of the alienated character of laboring activity. 
Without abolishing alienated labor, he held, it is impos- 


sible to resolve the class and property inequities of capi- 
talism. 

So focused was Marx on transforming human rela- 
tions that he said the man/woman relation is the “most 
fundamental” in society and must be transformed. His 
call for a total uprooting of all conditions in which “the 
human essence materializes itself in an inhuman man- 
ner” led him to oppose, not just capitalism, but also its 
negation, “vulgar Communism,” on the grounds that 
simply abolishing private property is insufficient. 

What proved decisive in this projection of a 
total uprooting was 
Marx’s critical appropri- 
ation of Hegel’s concept 
of absolute negativity in 
his 1844 “Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic.” 

Marx was critical of 
Hegel’s concept, since for 
Hegel the subject of the 
dialectic is not live men and 
women, but an abstraction, 
self-consciousness. This 
defect informs all of Hegel’s 
system, which is structured 
upon the three-part move- 
ment from Logic to Nature 
to Mind. Since the subject 
for Hegel is consciousness, 
the externalization (or 
alienation) of its activity 
can only be a product of 
consciousness. Hegel there- 
fore defined otherness, 
thinghood, or Nature, as 
externalized self-conscious- 
ness. Ib Marx, Hegel failed 
to comprehend the actual 
sensuousness of Nature and 
of human nature working upon Nature. 

Hegel’s reduction of the subject to mere conscious- 
ness likewise affected his concept of the transcendence 
of alienation. Since the subject’s externalization is a 
mere product of thought, the transcendence of extemal- 
ization or alienation turns out to be “the return of 
thought to itself,” i.e., Absolute Mind. Hegel’s move from 
Nature to Mind, Marx contends, loses sight of “the full, 
living, sensuous concrete activity” of humanity. 

And yet, precisely at this moment of most intense cri- 
tique, Marx praised Hegel’s concept of absolute nega- 
tivity, on the ground that it expresses “the actual move- 
ment of history.” 

Marx said this because he saw that once we overturn 
the central defect of Hegel’s dialectic, its dehumaniza- 
tion of the Idea, and make live humanity, and not con- 
sciousness, the subject, then everything changes. Exter- 
nalization or alienation now becomes the process by 
which humanity posits its capacities in the objective 
world through the process of labor. Once viewed this 
way, the movement from Logic to Nature expresses the 
movement of the dialectic of negativity from the realm 
of thought to that of the subjectivity of live human 
beings. “Nature” to Marx is not “exterior” to humanity, 
nor is it “practice”; it is the realm in which humanity 


posits the fullness of its subjectivity. The great leap 
here, is that Marx has brought Hegel’s Idea of absolute 
negativity down from the heavens and situated it in the 
struggles of live men and women. 

You might think, therefore, that Marx would stop 
here, by posing the presence of the Idea in subjects of 
revolt. Yet he does not. For he then projected the need 
for a new philosophy rooted in absolute negativity, 
calling it “a thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism 
that distinguishes itself from both idealism and materi- 
alism, and is the truth uniting them both.” 

Marx’s demystifying of Hegel’s dialectic in 1844 did 
not mean that he submerged the Idea into its external- 
ized reality. It rather meant that instead of “fearing” the 
Idea as some abstract entity devoid of reality, it now 
became possible to project it as a philosophic principle 
for action and organization. In projecting this responsi- 
bility for the self-determination of the Idea, a new con- 
cept of organization was born, which he spent the 
rest of his life concretizing. 

Its concretization can be seen from Marx’s 1847 
Communist Manifesto, which issued both a devastat- 
ing critique of capitalism and critiqued radicals who fail 
to project a vision of the future. He wrote, “The commu- 
nists fight for the attainment of the immediate aims of 
the working class, but in the movement of the present 
they also represent the future of the movement.” 

Nevertheless, as Dunayevskaya notes in her Presen- 
tation of June 1, 1987, Marx did not “fully concretize” 
his concept of organization until his 1875 Critique of 
the Gotha Program. In this document, in which Marx 
sharply critiqued his own followers for treating organi- 
zational unity as of greater importance than following 
Marxian "principles,” he projected his fullest statement 
of what the new society would be like. 

So why did it take all the way until the end of 
his life, 1875, to “fully concretize” the concept of 
organization bom in 1844? 

The reason, it appears, is that by 1875 Marx had cre- 
ated a body of ideas. Important as was his 1844 projec- 
tion of responsibility for the Idea, it had to remain, of 
necessity, abstract; after all, Marx was first beginning to 
develop his body of thought. It was very different 30 
years later, when he wrote the Critique of the Gotha 
Program. By then Marx had experienced philosophy. 
With the development of his body of ideas, the self- 
determination of the Idea which we call Marxism was 
'as immanent in the historic process as the self-activity 
of the masses. Only then did it become possible to fully 
project organizational responsibility for the Idea. 

Unfortunately, Marx’s 1875 Critique did not become 
the ground for post-Marx Marxists on the question of 
organization. They instead held to the elitist concept of 
the “vanguard party to lead,” paying little heed to the 
way Marx posed the need to unite Marxian “principles” 
and organization. The problem was likewise not 
resolved, however, by those who broke from the elitist 
party in favor of the spontaneous self-activity of the 
masses, since they too kept their distance from working 
out the connection between philosophy and organization. 

It isn’t that Marx can “answer” all of today’s prob- 
lems. But Marx does illuminate much about the philo- 
(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 

sophic moment of Marxist-Humanism— its 1953 “Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes.” 

n. MARXIST-HUMANISM’S PHILOSOPHIC 
MOMENT 

In her letter of May 12, 1953, Dunayevskaya explored 
the final chapter of Hegel’s Logic, the Absolute Idea, 
with the question of organization very much in mind. 
She noted at the start of the letter that she is exploring 
how the chapter speaks to the role of a “group like us,” 
i.e., an organization which rejects the vanguard party 
but recognizes that it has a role to play in providing the- 
oretic direction for revolution. 

A crucial moment was reached at the end of the letter, 
when she saw a parallel between Hegel’s Logic and 
Marx’s Capital. In tracing out the “absolute contradic- 
tion” between theory and practice, the final chapter of 
Hegel’s Logic ends with Hegel intimating a realm 
which follows the Logic, wherein these antitheses are 
resolved. Hegel says he can only intimate this here, as it 
will be taken up in his final work, the Philosophy of 
Mind. Dunayevskaya notes that Marx did something 
similar at the end of Capital, in tracing out the 
“absolute contradiction” between the accumulation of 
capital and the “new passions and new forces.” Marx 
here intimated a realm that will follow the logic of capi- 
tal— the new society. She said, “Marx, however, dealing 
with the dialectic of capitalist society did not make the 
negation of the negation any more concrete”; it is only 
intimated. 

7b Dunayevskaya, this parallel indicated that Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind expresses, in abstract from, a 
concept of a new society that points us beyond the logic 
of capital. Indeed, in that work Hegel most fully project- 
ed his concept of second or absolute negativity— that is, 
not merely the negation of the old, but the creation of 
the new through the overcoming of the internal as well 
as external barriers to self-liberation. 

" In light of the need for the freedom struggles of our 
age to grapple with a concept of liberation that points us 
beyond the logic of capital, Dunayevskaya decided to 
plunge into Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, with her let- 
ter of May 20, 1953. In it she again explored Hegel’s 
dialectic of negativity with the question of organization 
very much in mind. The letter ended with her saying, 
“we have entered the new society.” 

This indicates that the question of organization can- 
not be answered simply on the basis of the forms of 
organization which rise and fall with the struggle 
against the dialectic of capital. It is necessary to go fur- 
ther, by delving into the realm which Marx intimates at 


the end of Capital, and which Hegel intimates at the 
end of his Logic— that of Mind, or the vision of the new 
society. Whereas Marx enables us to envision the possi- 
bility of a future different from the present, the realities 
of our age compel us to begin with where Marx left off, 
by having revolutionary theory and practice proceed 
from “the negation of the negation.” 

Dunayevskaya’s return to these 1953 Letters in her 
Presentation of June 1, 1987 indicates that the role of a 
“group like us” can be answered only by assuming 
responsibility for the fullness of the dialectic of philoso- 
phy, especially as found in the concept of absolute nega- 
tivity. As against those like C.L.R. James, who tried to 
answer the question of organization on the basis of the 
forms of organization which arise from the struggles 
against the dialectic of capital (such as unions, strike 
committees, mass parties), Dunayevskaya held that the 
role of a “group like us” first comes into focus when we 
confront responsibility for Mind, or the “free release” of 
the Idea. 

As she wrote in June 1, 1987, to work out the 
dialectics of organization, “It is not a question 
only of meeting the challenge from practice, but 
of being able to meet the challenge from the self- 
determination of the Idea...” 

What makes this concept of organization so needed 
today is the crisis in articulating the goal of a truly lib- 
erating socialist society. How are we to begin anew, 
unless there is an explicit articulation of what it means 
to be rooted in the second negation? Are we simply to 
once again say: Let’s focus our attention on the first 
negation, the mere opposition to what is, and hope that 
somewhere down the line the second negation, the con- 
cept of a liberating future, comes to the fore? Who will 
listen to that after all the aborted revolutions humanity 
has suffered through? 

If the idea as well as practice of revolution is to be 
reconstituted, the concept of a total uprooting must be 
with us from the start by measuring everything, 
whether in practice or in theory, against the Idea of 
absolute negativity. The responsibility for this cannot 
be shifted onto the masses. This is not alone because 
historic events move too fast for practice to find its 
direction without a philosophic articulation. It is 
because while the dialectic of negativity is present in 
workers, women, youth, and the Black dimension, no 
force contains the Idea in the fullness of its expression. 
Without an explicit, philosophic projection of the con- 
cept of second negativity, there is no assurance that 
any force of revolt will rid itself of “the muck of the 
ages” and rebuild society anew. Herein lies the today- 
ness of the young Marx’s declaration of the need to 


“measure reality by the Idea.” 

Yet while there is a parallel between what Marx faced 
in the early 1840s and what we face today, there is also 
a profound difference. Reason and reality confronted 
each other with hostility in the 1840s because Hegel 
dehumanized the Idea. That is not our problem today. 
Neither Marx nor Marxist-Humanism dehumanized the 
Idea. Reason and reality now confront each other with 
hostility, not because the reality of human subjects 
stands in contrast to a philosophy which fails to recog- 
nize them, but because of the gap between philosophy 
and its organizational expression. 

That gap has remained unfilled since Marx’s time. 
One reason for this is that even those who did recog- 
nize the integrality of the dialectic with the subjects of 
revolt, such as ourselves, have not assumed organiza- 
tional responsibility for second negativity. The “philo- 
sophic moment” of 1953 was a huge leap in situating 
the Idea in the reality of “actual corporeal humanity.” 
But that did not exhaust its newness. The truly new 
was that in doing so it freed up ideas, philosophy, 
thought to become a force of revolt. While the creativi- 
ty of the subject is seen by us, this dimension of the 
1953 breakthrough remains to be organizationally 
concretized. 

Dunayevskaya’s Presentation of June 1, 1987 and 
1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” makes it clear that 
the “new element” in which the Idea must be reconsti- 
tuted is organization, the dialectics of organization 
and philosophy. This is the open door through which to 
achieve continuity with Marx’s concept of organiza- 
tion— a task that will be with us far into the future. 
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WELFARE REFORM = 
WORKER EXPLOITATION 

Your Lead on “Welfare reform” and 
how it exposes the crisis in capitalism 
today (May N&L) was absolutely right. 
You can see the way they are forcing wel- 
fare women here to go into a factory 
where the fumes or heat is unbearable, 
but, especially if they have children to 
support, they have to stay or get cut off. 
It is slave labor. The government pre- 
tends it is saving the taxpayers money, 
but it is really just paying the companies 
who get half the welfare workers’ wages, 
instead of paying the women. 

Outraged Black working woman 
Mississippi 

*** 

You’re right — WEP, the so-called 
Workers Experience Program, really 
stands for Workers Exploitation Pro- 
gram. All I could add to your article on 
“Welfare reform” is this: Don’t give up 
the struggle. We have to keep fighting 
because the battle has just begun. 

Former WEP worker 
New York City 

*** 

Welfare “reform” seems like a plot to 
get all poor people into a war with each 
other. It is a system made to fail. Is it 
because the U.S. isn’t ready to start a 
war with any other eountry that they 
want us to kill each other off? 

Welfare mother 
Chicago 

*** 

You say the poor are being “demo- 
nized.” But do the capitalists really 
want to make “devils” of the poor or are 
they trying to make them lose their 
humanity so that “others” don’t care 
what happens to them, forgetting there 
is no real line between “them” and “us.” 
Demonizing seems to give it a religious 
connotation. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 

*** 

The picture you printed with my arti- 
cle on welfare was misidentified. It is of 
a recent demonstration of welfare moth- 
ers and City workers together, demand- 
ing union jobs for all. The unions’ new 
interest in organizing welfare' workers 
instead of just trying to exclude them 
from the work place is very important. 
The outcry against pitting paid and 
unpaid workers against each other just 
forced Clinton to declare that federal 
minimum wage laws cover workfare. 

In New York, we had a bigger legal vic- 
tory when a court ruled that workfare 
must pay “comparable wages” to those 
prevailing in the industry. If not 
reversed, the decision will mean decent 
salaries for some people on welfare. 
What a novel idea: get people off welfare 
by giving them decent-paying jobs! 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 


FIGHTING 
MILITARISM 
IN JAPAN 


We are a group of workers, students 
and citizens who are fighting against the 
strengthening of the Japan-U.S. security 
alliance and who aim to remove the U.S. 
military bases. The Hashimoto adminis- 
tration has forced the revision of the 
Special Land Lease Act that would 
enable use of private land in Okinawa 
for U.S. military bases even after leases 
expire. 90% of the members of the 
Japanese Diet have agreed to this bar- 
barous act, trampling on the will of the 
anti-war landowners who do not want 
their land used for a war of aggression. 
In spite of the anger in Japan against 
the U.S. military troops, the Clinton 
administration has declared that the 
U.S. will maintain a military presence of 
as many as 100,000 soldiers in Asia, 



Readers' Views 


READING MARX IN THE I990S 


In a documentary I saw on Frantz 
Fanon historians spoke of Fanon’s view 
of revolution changing man. Screwed up 
people in screwed up circumstances 
changed themselves as they tried to lib- 
erate their nation. I saw it as a corollary 
to Marx’s idea of liberatory struggle itself 
freeing us of the “muck of the ages.” 

Student 
Bay Area 

My new favorite passage from Marx is 
the one from his ‘18th Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte” where he goes through all 
the mantras of retrogression that the 
bourgeoisie came up with during the sup- 
pression of the proletariat in June of 
1848. How often do we hear the cry for 
“property, family, religion, order!” recited 
nowadays! Every little reform is castigat- 
ed as an attack on society — such as 
Ellen’s coming out on Prime Time TV. 
Look at each term: property means mate- 
rial relations; family means social rela- 
tions; order means the way to silence 
whatever is new. Religion, of course, is 
the substitute for philosophy. 

Jennifer Pen 
California 

*** 

I suggest that Marx’s cry at the end of 
the 1848 revolutions— “Never again with 
the bourgeoisie”— means a lot more than 
learning to recognize your class interests. 
It was a call to this century, and now to 
the next, for revolution that takes the 
plunge to freedom which Raya described 
in her 1953 Letters on the Philosophy of 
Mind, where the revolutionary dialectic is 
so unfettered that nothing more can stop 
the development of ideas of freedom. She 
said that to get on this road, our concept 
of revolution must be total from the start 

A.J. 

New York 


David Black’s essay (May N&L) on the 
translator of the Communist Mani- 
festo, Helen Macfarlane, made me proud 
to be part of an organization in which 
such creative work is done. Not only did 
he unearth a remarkable figure who had 
been lost to history, he revealed her sig- 
nificance as one whose life and thought 
brought together revolution, feminism, 
Hegel’s dialectic, the Communist Mani- 
festo, and questions of organization. It 
was no small point to relate George Har- 
ney’s personal break with her to his 
“refusal to recognize that there were real 
differences of principle at stake” in the 
revolutionary Left’s organizational splits. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 

*** 

The analysis of the development and 
unfolding of class society in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto accurately describes the 
increasingly global domination of political 
and economic structures by multinational 
corporations. In the time of NAFTA, 
GATT, and the structural adjustment pro- 
grams of the World Bank, the term “New 
World Order” is illuminated by the spot- 
light of a Manifesto that said, “the need 
of a constantly expanding market for its 
products chases the bourgeoisie over the 
whole surface of the globe. It must nestle 
everywhere, settle everywhere, establish 
connections everywhere.” 

Eli Walker 

i < • Tennessee 

*** 

When I started reading the Commu- 
nist Manifesto I thought at first that it 
must have been rewritten, because 150 
years ago no one could have so perfectly 
described some of the conditions we face 
today. 

Maggie Soleil 
Hawaii 


including 47,000 in Japan. We plan to 
hold a big assembly in Ibkyo on June 8. 
We send greetings of solidarity to all 
comrades fighting against all the wars of 
today, the nuclear weapons, and the mili- 
tary alliances. 

Rentai-shukai Jimukyoku 
Tokyo 


EXPOSING FASCISM IN PERU 

I was amazed at how well the short 
article in the May N&L explained what 
the Peruvian government’s killing of the 
MRTA members was really about, and 
who the MRTA were. Calling them 
“courageous fighters” shows respect for 
what they were trying to do, even though 
we know they could not succeed by those 
means. 

I believe the killings marked a turning 
point in the conscience of Latin Ameri- 
can people. Everyone in Ecuador was 
crying and condemning the Peruvian 
government because of the blatant cruel- 
ty exposed on TV. People were shocked 
by Fujimori having himself pho- 
tographed with the dead bodies, like the 
Nazis did. It exposed what fascism is 
really like. 

Freedom fighter 
Ecuador 

ANTI-KLAN VICTORY 

The victory in Chicago for the Anti- 
Klan Three on May 8 was a resounding 
affirmation by the jury of the right to 
protest which was under attack by the 
Chicago Police Department and the 
State’s Attorney’s office. One juror, 
describing how their decision had been 
reached said, “We argued that this case 


was much bigger than what happened at 
the Klan rally. Eveiy day, people in this 
country are having their civil liberties 
cut back.” 

While we’re celebrating this victory, 
we need to remember that a death sen- 
tence still hangs over Mumia Abu- Jamal. 

Partisan Defense Committee 
Chicago 


ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN 

SOLIDARITY 

Your editorial (May N&L) likening 
Netanyahu’s attempt to undermine the 
peace process from within as a “Trojan 
Horse” was excellent. Just two correc- 
tions: Peace Now did try to do some orga- 
nizing around the Har Homa issue but 
found it very hard to get people out in 
the streets. And the solidarity work you 
referred to is the combined effort of Bat 
Shalom and Women in Black, not just 
the latter. 

The women’s peace movement is now 
planning a huge event for June 17-21, 
bringing together Palestinians and 
Israelis under the banner, “Sharing 
Jerusalem: Two Capitals for Two States.” 
We are planning to march for the first 
time in both sides of our own city, East 
and West, to say we can share it. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 

*** 

I have written you many letters but 
before I can even send them things 
change so fast they are no longer valid. 
What unfortunately will not change 
quickly is our prime minister, who was 
elected under the new rule of separate 
elections for prime minister and for par- 
liament. It was Rabin’s idea to give him- 
self as the PM more power and indepen- 
dence, not knowing he’d be murdered. So 
we are stuck with Netanyahu. He and 


his friends behave as if Israel is an oli- 
garchy more than a democracy. So much 
damage has already been done in 10 
months that we fear what will happen 
next. It seems certain Netanyahu wants 
a war and is doing everything possible to 
make it happen. 


Correspondent 

Israel 



WORKERS AND UNIONS 


The Republicans have put some legis- 
lation they are after on the fast track. 
Right now if something is made in Mexi- 
co or any foreign country, that has to be 
included on the label. The Republicans 
want to change that so even if 25% is 
made in a foreign country, and only 75% 

. here the label can claim, “Made in the 
U.S.” We’ve got to try to stop that from 
going through. 

Willie Rudd 
President Local 282 
Nashville 

*** 

Just when what is needed is solidarity 
with the poor and unemployed, the Euro- 
pean TVade Unions (an umbrella organi- 
zation for the EU countries) has called 
for all its member unions to disassociate * 
themselves from the European unem- 
ployed march now in progress. They say 
the unemployed interests are different 
from those of trade unionists! 

Angry 

Prague 


The Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Union, Local 100, has been escalating its 
efforts, through boycotts, demonstrations 
and sit-ins, to win a new contract for 
over 15 restaurants under the aegis of 
Riese Corporation. In the last four years, 
25 union shops have been closed with a 
loss of 450 jobs. Issues of job security 
and health insurance are primary. 

Twenty of us occupied tables in pairs 
of twos and threes at rush hour at The 
Java Shop on May 3, and sat there with 
glasses of water for half an hour. The 
union gave us all $3 for waiter/waitress 
tips. At a given signal we held aloft signs 
reading “Justice for Union Workers” and 
walked out to join a vociferously chant- 
ing picket line. 

Participant 
New York 


The GM assembly plant strike went on 
so long because the company was willing 
to settle only about 50 of the 500 griev- 
ances we have over dangerous work 
practices and inhuman overtime 
demands that have caused many injuries 
to workers. We lost 600 jobs when 
automation came in, and that work was 
spread out among those of us left. 

GM worker * 
Oklahoma City 


THE 
STATE 
AS KILLER 



The state of Texas has begun stepping 
up its executions again, after a lull in 
state murders in 1996. Five prisoners 
were already put to death by April. At 
this rate, I would not be surprised if over 
30 were not killed by the state this year. *• 
Protesters against the death penalty 
have assembled outside the Huntsville, 
Texas, prison walls on each execution. 
They chant “Auschwitz, Buchenwald, 
Huntsville!” 

Prisoner 

Texas 
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Urban redevelopment unhouses the poor 


The drive to dismantle the welfare state by rolling 
back a century’s worth of social programs continues to 
deepen with the latest assault on public housing laws. 
The extent to which this drive represents an all-out 
assault on democracy itself is also becoming ever more 
starkly clear. This was seen in Chicago, at the Cabrini- 
Green housing projects, when a farcical “community 
meeting” which Mayor Daley was holding for the media 
there was crashed by actual residents of the projects. 

The spirited participation by the poor in their own 
destinies which took place there was an affront and 
embarrassment to the City’s plans for them. Within 
days the police shot a local community activist, Fernan- 
da Royal, the president of the local residents’ council. 
She luckily survived, but a climate of growing resis- 
„ tance was quickly turned to one of oppression and fear 
by this naked act of state terror. 

CONGRESS’ NEW 
DE-HOUSING BILL 

The legislation before Congress now, the Housing 
Opportunity and Responsibility Act, would effectively 
repeal the Housing Act of 1937 and have a tremendous 
impact on the lives of many of our poorest people. The 
bill would cover about 1.4 million families who actually 
live in public housing developments, as well as another 
2.7 million families receiving Federal rent assistance. 

Of the 75% of public housing tenants considered to be 
extremely poor, the plan is to get half of them out of 
public housing altogether. There would be a new priori- 
ty placed on higher income tenants, and for those poorer 
tenants who remain there would be new requirements 
to work hours of unpaid labor in return for the privilege. 
This has rightly been termed a new form of slave labor. 

Many of those most affected by the new law will be 
Black women and children, who are bearing the brunt 
of the attacks on every other aspect of the welfare sys- 
tem. In Chicago, which in some respects has been a 
model for the nation in its public housing policies, there 
% is a bitter irony in this. The large projects here very 
early became a pillar of the City’s apartheid system 
through zoning rules which catered to racism, and this 
helps to explain why Chicago has remained the most 
segregated of the nation’s large cities. 

The current “ethnic cleansing” aimed at Cabrini- 
Green was prefigured through the last few decades in 
the way the projects would drop in and out of the City’s 
development plans. Now all of the projects that ring the 
central city are under pressure of a combined Federal 
and local government attack. Many residents of ABLA 
(Jane Addams, Brooks, Loomis Court and Abbott build- 
ings) are living without heat or hot water. They were 
recently told they would be relocated to high rise units, 
though no one is sure whether these have heat and hot 
water either. At Henry Homer homes, people who were 
moved out of their homes for “renovation” are not being 
allowed back in. And at the Robert Taylor homes demo- 


lition has begun on the first of twelve high rises slated 
to come down in the next few years. This pattern is 
being repeated around the country. 

RACIST POLICY-MAKING 

Whatever else they have been, public housing projects 
have been visible as large concentrations of poor Black 
people. And as sheer racist insanity has come to domi- 
nate American politics, they have been less objects of 
rational policy-making than they have been of 
demonology. This is why figures and statistics are not 
really the issue in the public housing debate, anymore 
than they can explain the complementary burgeoning of 
the prison system. 

The “welfare queen” and “welfare Cadillac” are 
stereotypes at the heart of current American politics, 
designed to fuel resentment and promote the careers of 
racist politicians. There is nothing new about any of 
that. But something that is new has entered into the 
latest round of attacks on the poor. It can be seen in a 
place like Milwaukee, Wise., where welfare “reform” 
was introduced early. 

This new feature of U.S. political debate is the disap- 
pearance of former welfare recipients altogether, off the 
“radar screen,” as The New York Tunes recently put it. 
Paradoxically, this is now what is being asked of the poor, 
especially the Black and immigrant poor— that they sim- 
ply disappear altogether. Capitalism in the 1990s has 
entirely lost the ability to preserve itself through conces- 
sions to the population as it did in the past. 

As opposed to the democratic impulses contained in 
the past political struggles of the poor, the system now 
must offer no choices but the chance to “succeed” on its 
narrow terms or the certainty of falling back into a pri- 
vate hell, whether of homelessness or the sweatshop or 
something else, but always condemned to silence. This 
is meant to intimidate and silence all workers and oth- 
ers into accepting what they are given and not ask for 
more. This is what they mean by calling for “personal 


Call to action 
June 19, 1997 

Protest Public Housing 
Policies 

and proposed public housing legislation 
and other policies that “ill-effect” the 
poorest of the poor in Chicago 
and nationally 

Rally • 12:30 p.m. 

Grant Park (Chicago Loop) 

Call 3 1 2/280-2298 or 3 I 2/226-43 I 4 


responsibility.” It’s why the prison system will be not 
merely the only public housing for the poor, but the only 
public sphere of American politics. 

The fact that capitalism must resort to such dire mea- 
sures to save itself explains why a protest at Cabrini- 
Green would be met with such excessive force. There is 
an attempt underway to reduce the scope of the social 
imagination to the limits of a degenerating capitalism, 
and to efface the very idea of human solidarity. This is 
why the forces of revolution have now to be heard, and to 
make themselves be heard, and why the attack on resi- 
dents of public housing is an attack on every one of us. 

Redirected AIDS Walk 

Chicago —The People of Color (POC) AIDS Walk 
Coalition has been involved in a nine-month campaign 
to redirect the financial resources raised by AIDS Walk 
Chicago to communities of color. At a recent meeting 
between the POC AIDS Walk Coalition and the execu- 
tive board of “the Walk,” progress was made towards 
redirecting the resources to communities of color, 
according to representatives from Chicago Black Les- 
bians and Gays, one of the POC Coalition’s members. 

AIDS Walk Chicago, a successful community-wide 
event, has raised significant dollars for AIDS services in 
Chicago. Additionally, the community acceptance of the 
fundraising event has gone a long way toward decreas- 
ing the stigma of the disease. In recent years there has 
been significant corporate participation. 

In Chicago, like in other urban centers, the impact of 
AIDS has been increasingly felt in communities of color. 
The disease, once wrongly perceived to affect only white 
gay men, has impacted new communities that are 
already resource-poor. Women and residents of urban 
communities who do not identify with the white-domi- 
nated gay community but do have sex with men are 
among the populations of people who have borne the 
brunt of the epidemic as its impact has moved beyond 
urban gay enclaves. 

Members of the POC Coalition have been pressuring 
the Chicago AIDS service organizations who benefit 
from the AIDS Walk to share the resources raised from 
the entire community. The majority of the agencies that 
currently benefit from the Walk are physically located 
on Chicago’s north side, away from the large Black and 
Latino communities. The POC Coalition has been work- 
ing with HIV and health community organizations to 
identify indigenous organizations that lack resources 
but do great work in addressing the AIDS pandemic. 

At present, members of the POC Coalition are not 
urging a boycott of the Walk. However, the POC Coali- 
tion is doing community education around the issue so 
that communities of color become better informed and 
more engaged in the health care decisions for their 
communities. —POC Coalition member 
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Black/Red View 


Henry Louis Gates’ new ‘Talented Tenth’ 


by John Alan 

Henry Louis Gates, Jr., the head of the W.E.B. 
DuBois Institute at Harvard University, has brought 
to Harvard what many consider to be a “dream team” 
of stellar African-American intellectuals. Gates plans 
to build nothing less than a cadre of Black intellectu- 
als, a new “Talented Tenth” to lead the African-Ameri- 
can masses in the next century. 

Harvard has spent $35 million on a new building for 
the DuBois Institute and given generous financial sup- 
port toward maintaining it, using its prestige to 
attract Black intellectuals from secure positions at 
other universities. 

But I shudder at this attempt to create a monopoly 
of African-American intellectuals for the purpose of 
solving America’s historic problem of racism. What 


reason does Harvard— a venerable institution of Anglo 
Saxon culture and a bastion of U.S. capitalism— have 
to train a cadre of Black intellectuals? 

While Harvard has remained mum about this, Gates 
and his colleagues are determined to publicize their 
reason for being there. They believe it is high time for 
them, that generation of African-American middle 
class intellectuals who took advantage of desegregated 
education, to “assume a renewed leadership role in 
and for the Black community.” For Gates this is a con- 
tinuation of DuBois’s notion that the “Talented Tenth” 
has the responsibility of solving the problem of the 
brothers and sisters living in the ghettoes. 

Since Gates has cast himself and his colleagues in 
the role of DuBois’s “Talented Tenth,” one would expect 
that he would be as militant and uncompromising as 
DuBois in fighting for Black civil rights. Instead, 


Gates in his book Future of the Race defines the ori- 
gin and the persistence of Black “poverty and squalor” 
as both ^structural” and “behavioral,” that is, it is 
caused both by high technology and the subjectivity of 
the African-American poor, their lack of motivation to 
find a new way to meet the “structural” changes in 
capitalist production. 

Couched in this dual concept of Black poverty is the 
ideology which says: Yes, you’re unemployed because of 
the introduction of new technology, but you can become 
employed by acquiring new skills. This ideological con- 
cept is not the logic of capitalist production which con- 
stantly moves toward the development of ever newer 
technology which diminishes the employment of 
human labor in ratio to its own development. 

Gates gjoes on to list in The Future Of The Race, a 
book he co-authored with Cornel West, a number of 
social programs needed to solve the race problem, such 
as a Marshall plan for the inner cities to get people off 
of welfare by training them for “occupations relevant 
to high technology of the twenty-first century.” He also 
proposes that capitalism should generate new invest- 
ments in the inner cities and move Black workers to 
areas where there are jobs. 

Finally, at the very center of Gates’ proposed social 
programs to end racism and Black poverty is the con- 
cept that “Our [Black] entrepreneurs would be in the 
middle of all that action. We need investment banks to 
assure access to capital for these enterprises. That is 
why the idea of an investment trust that the Leaders 
Summit is developing is intriguing.” Here, Gates is 
referring to a speech delivered by Hugh Price at the 
National Leadership Summit in 1995. 

Seriously, is Gates embracing a variant of Black cap- 
italism as the way to solve the now permanent prob- 
lem of poverty in the inner cities areas, like South 
Central Los Angeles? If so, he is projecting an econom- 
ic illusions because in truth it is the practice of capital- 
ism which has created those enclaves of poverty. The 
question is not whether those Black intellectuals at 
Harvard are the heirs of any specific person, but can 
they, the beneficiaries of the civil rights revolution, 
develop a philosophy of revolution for a kind of society 
that does |not create poverty and racism. 


Los Angeles, 1992... and 1997 


An act of nature, an act of God, a mass con- 
sciouness in action... that’s not a riot! That’s a rebel- 
lion. It could not have been predicted then (1992) or 
now (1997). When will the sword of vengeance strike 
again? Do you hear me... round and round we go, 
where we stop nobody knows. 

1997 L.A— it’s an explosion waiting to happen! 
There is an explosion happening on a small scale 
every day in my neighborhood. People have died (Big 
Milkhead, Little Suge, High Tower, Boonie) and many 
more will die in 1997 Watts. But the rebellion helped 
to cool the hate among ourselves. 

Don’t act like it was a surprise, like you did in 1992, 
April 29, when it blew up in your faces. Look around 
you, don’t you see a deeper crises than five years ago? 
Props. 209 and 187, the cutbacks in social assistance. 
The stars and stripes of the American flag could be 
the stars and bars of the Confederate flag waving in 
the deep South of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia.. .the 
stars you see when the police beat you down (like Rod- 
ney King), the bars you see when they lock you 
down.. .like Geronimo Pratt for 25 years. Three 


strikes, you’re out. The Rebellion laid the ground for 
more retrogression to set in. 

No, I was for the Rebellion. The only problem I 
have was that it was incomplete, not that we did not 
destroy enough, but yes that we did not create 
enough.. .The gang truce at Watts from 103rd to 
Imperial Highway was effective in part, but did not 
change the economic and psychological conditions 
that create the gang bang. No, I am not anti-gang, 
just hungry for a stronger dose of that Watts love. 

The seed is planted for the world to see that peace 
through power is possible. The 1992 Rebellion was the 
power. Once that Rebellion ended, the state came in to 
destroy any “extension” of a city-wide power base for 
the “gangs.” The LA.P.D. mopped up, but the 
notion/the seed has been planted of what can happen 
and that’s real. The people have had a taste of power 
and will not forget 1992. _ _ 

-Gene Ford 

Gene Ford’s commentary on the fifth anniversary of 
the Los Angeles rebellion aired on KPFK radio on 
April 29. 


; 
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Save Ward Valley 


Gains for queers coupled with backlash 


The current state of affairs for queers in this country 
■ can be seen in the contradictory news that came from 
Hawaii’s state legislature on April 30. 

In what was called a “compromise” by the lawmakers 
and a “sell-out” by queer activists, same-sex couples 
were granted certain rights and benefits currently 
enjoyed by married couples, including inheritance 
rights, the right to sue for wrongful death, and spousal 
benefits for insurance and state pensions. 

At the same time, however, the legislature placed a 
constitutional amendment on next year’s general elec- 
tion ballot that would give it the power to reserve legal- 
ized marriage to heterosexual couples. Gone are the 
hopes held by many queer couples that the Hawaii 
Supreme Court’s 1993 ruling would finally lead to a lift 
on the ban to same-sex marriage in that state. Few 
queer marriage activists, if any, are viewing any of the 
concessions given queer couples as a victory. 

Two weeks later in Maine, 20 years of lobbying efforts 
and a signature by Governor King made Maine the 
tenth U.S. state to prohibit discrimination based on sex- 
ual orientation. But the fight isn’t quite over there yet 
either. The Christian Civil League of Maine has already 
set to work on a ballot initiative to repeal the law, and 
the Christian Coalition and Concerned Maine Families, 
the group which sponsored a previous unsuccessful 
statewide referendum against gay and lesbian civil 
rights measures, have indicated their intentions to con- 
tinue their battle against queer rights. As all eyes turn 
toward Governor Jeanne Shaheen who is expected to 
make New Hampshire the 11th U.S. state to ban sexual 
orientation discrimination, these fanatical conservatives 
are expected to rear their ugly heads there as well. 

And these are the places where things are looking up 
for queers. Contrast Hawaii, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire to Cincinnati, Ohio, where the Human Rights 
Ordinance that originally protected queer Cincinattians 
was recently repealed to remove “sexual orientation” 
from protected status. Soon after, Oregon and Indiana 
both approved bills banning recognition of same sex 
marriages, bringing the number of states passing such 
bills to 24, with Colorado, Florida, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin likely to follow. 

This sad trend toward restricting marriage rights to 
heterosexuals was carried into Europe with Poland tak- 


New York City— Thousands of New York City and 
suburban tenants have taken to the streets in a fight to 
' save rent control from the Republican politicians who 
j chose this year to end it. The state legislature will 
decide by mid-June whether to keep, kill, or— most like- 
ly— drastically weaken the rent and eviction controls 
which protect nearly one million households from “free 
market” rents few can afford. New Yorkers already pay 
on average a third of their incomes for rent, and many 
pay as much as 50%, due to the severe housing short- 
age. 

I' The naked class struggle between people and real 
estate interests came to a head this year with the con- 
fluence of right-wing assaults on the poor and on gov- 
ernment regulation and the blatant buying of votes. 
Recent political and legal assaults on environmental 
regulations and the like have revived the pre-New Deal 
concept that “too much” regulation is an unconstitution- 
al “taking” of property. The capitalists will use this 
anachronism to chip away at all government controls of 
business. 

Another factor in the Republican effort is cynicism 
about the rich buying politicians, from Clinton on 
down. Since we have rent control only in the New York 
City area, big real estate interests simply gave lots of 


ing a preemptive move in their new constitution by ban- 
ning gay marriage. There, queer activists hadn’t even 
fought for gay marriage yet, but lawmakers were 
inspired to make this move because of pro-gay senti- 
ment spreading throughout Europe. 

Still, queer activists are continuing their battles on 
all fronts, from demonstrations in San Francisco 
against United Airlines for refusing to offer their 
employees domestic partner’s benefits, to the ongoing 
struggle against the military’s “don’t ask, don’t tell” 
anti-gay rules, to battles within the Protestant church 
over recognition of queer congregation members, to the 
new gay and lesbian advocacy group, The Rainbow Pro- 
ject, formed in Namibia in reaction to homophobic 
remarks made by their president Nujoma. No amount of 
let downs and sell outs seem to defeat those lighting to 
make the world safe for queers. 

—Julia Jones 


Youth in Revolt 


by Kevin Michaels 

Haitian public school students are supporting their 
striking teachers’ demands that the government honor a 
February agreement for increased funding and salaries. 
The strike began in early May and students are con- 
cerned that the government’s failure to comply will pre- 
vent them from taking their year-end Baccalaureate 
exams. The police have cracked down brutally on demon- 
strations, resulting in at least seven student deaths. 

*** 

Young Indonesian opposition activists Dita Sari and 
Budiman Sudjatmiko were sentenced to 6 and 13 years 
in prison, respectively, for what the government claims 
was their role in last summer’s political unrest. 

*** 

Protests against university administration policies 
toward minority students and faculty took place on sev- 
eral U.S. campuses before the close of the semester, 
including a hunger strike at the New School in New 
York and a sit-in at Mount Holyoke College in South 
Hadley, Mass. 


money to upstate politicians to get them to end laws 
which do not affect their constituents. Only tenant 
organizations seem to have noticed this defect in 
democracy and raised the issue of home rule. 

Governor Pataki, a dear friend of business, has pro- 
posed a “compromise” plan of vacancy decontrol, mean- 
ing that whenever an apartment becomes vacant, it 
leaves rent control. Just as two-tier wage scales split 
workers apart, this would split renters into the old and 
the new, and weaken everyone. Observers of the cur- 
rent wars between tenants and the landlords who want 
to evict them predict levels of harassment never seen 
before if vacancy decontrol is initiated. When it was 
tried in the early 1970s, there was so much chaos that 
controls had to be revived. The recent end of rent con- 
trol in Boston has proved disastrous for the poor there. 

The state legislature is also threatening to change 
other tenant protection laws that would reverse legal 
gains won in the 1960s, when massive rent strikes and 
demonstrations, an outgrowth of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment, shook New York to its core and forced reforms. 

—Supporter 


Los Angeles— In the largest Ward Valley spring 
gathering yet, I was one of hundreds of people who 
came from all over the U.S., from April 25-27, as part of 
the ongoing resistance to stop the (so-called “low-level”) 
nuclear dump site from opening. Located in the South- 
ern California desert, 18 miles from the Colorado River 
and 20 miles from Needles, Cal., Ward Valley is target- 
ed by Gov. Pete Wilson and the nuclear industiy to be 
the dump site for the nation’s unwanted radioactive 
wastes. There is a strong possibility that wastes from 
foreign reactors will also be dumped there. 

Studies have shown that the waste would likely leach 
into the aquifer below and find its way to the Colorado 
River, the drinking water source for over 20 million Ari- 
zonans, Southern Californians and Northern Mexicans, 
and an irrigation source for many farms. 

Opening Ward Valley Dump would be one more exam- 
ple of environmental racism against Native Americans 
who have been living in this area for thousands of 
years. Ward Valley is sacred Native American land. 

Dumping in the desert also affects non-Indian people 
as well as the life-filled desert ecosystem. Ward Valley is 
the home of the ancient desert tortoise which is in dan- 
ger of extinction. The symbiotic relationship of all forms 
of desert life would be destroyed with the opening of the 
dump, including the golden eagle and other animal and 
plant life along with the water and soil. 

The general public and the waste-for-profit industry 
perceives the desert as a dead wasteland. Southern Cal- 
ifornia deserts are the latest target, not only for radioac- 
. tive waste, but other hazardous dumps, sewer sludge 
and tons of daily garbage, produced by the production 
and consumption of capitalistic commodities and their 
throw-away waste products. 

For three days, people came together from various 
walks of life— workers, farmworkers, students, activists, 
scientists, Native Americans, whites and others, city 
people, small town people, local people— and experienced 
various activities such as indigenous morning circle 
prayers, dancing, storytelling, spirit runs, eating togeth- 
er, working together, music making and information and 
strategy workshops, as we voiced our differences, some- 
times in anger, but worked through these differences. 

One of the issues was tritium testing. Tritium is a 
byproduct of hydrogen bomb explosion. Prior testing at 
Ward Valley has shown tritium (from the Nevada test 
site) to have leached 100 feet down and further testing 
was recommended. We reached an almost unanimous 
decision— except for one dissenter— against further test- 
ing because of the establishment’s propensity to manip- 
ulate the test procedure and/or results towards opening 
the dump. Even science, under capitalism, is controlled 
to represent, not what’s good for humanity, but what’s 
most profitable for corporate industry. 

Nuclear waste disposal is a last stage in the produc- 
tive process of electricity from nuclear reactors. The 
process entails mining uranium, concentration of the 
ore, enrichment of nuclear fuel, loading and binning of 
fuel in reactors with threat of fixel meltdown as in Cher- 
nobyl, storage of spent fuel, reprocessing of spent fuel 
(producing plutonium for more weapons) and producing 
an inventory of waste like that at La Hague, France, 
release of which could make Western Europe uninhabit- 
able, and transportation of waste. 

From the whole productive process of nuclear reactors 
along with nuclear weapons arose the enormous amount 
of waste heat, further wanning the atmosphere— global 
warming. Even with this threat to life, the system still 
promotes more production. The utilities have benefited 
from the subsidy of $200 billion from taxpayers, as prof- 
its of this deadly industry go to private capitalist corpo- 
rations and their stock investors, in this nuclear age. 

—Activist 
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Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 

§OS ANGELES 

P.O. Box 29194 
Los Angeles, CA 90229 
213 960 5607 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 

Echo Park United 
Methodist Church 
1 226 N. Alvarado 
(North of Sunset, side door) 


P.O. Box 196 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 1 01 63 
212 663 3631 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 
Washington Square Church 
1 33 W. 4th St. (Parish House 
parlor), Manhattan 


P.O. Box 3345 
Oakland, Ca 94609 
510 658 1448 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 

201 5 Center St. (at Miivia) 
Berkeley 

MEMPHIS 

1725B Madison Ave, #59 
Memphis, TN 38104 

FLINT, Ml 

P.O. Box 3384. Flint, Ml 48502 


INTERNATIONAL MARXIST-HUMANISTS 


ENGLAND 

BCM Box 3514, London, England WC1N 3XX 


Whatever the media might say, there is no civil war in 
Albania. While the army and police succeeded at the 
beginning in dispersing the crowds of protesters, the 
president, Sali Berisha, was not successful in his 
attempts to find a broader social basis. The limited 
layer that is connected with the present regime prefers 
so far to stay quiet and wait for better times. 

The “committees of self-defense,” made up of citizens 
as well as deserting army officers and soldiers, were in 
existence independently from each other for a short 
time; later they formed in eight southern cities a 
National Committee of Public Salvation. Five cities 
joined them soon after. Some of the local leaders suc- 
cumbed to the pressures of Western ambassadors, yet 
the rebels refused to give up their arms before the 
regime, including the president, was overthrown. 

In mid-March some further self-defense committees 
were also founded in some cities in the north so that 
there were two Albanias: the capital of Tirana patrolled 
by the secret police (which was said to have opened the 
arms warehouses) and the rest of the country controlled 
by the rebels. 

The insurgent movement distanced itself from the 
traditional opposition parties. There is a deep gap 
between the radical demands of the armed citizens and 
the moderate proposals of most of the opposition par- 
ties. The rebels demand among other things Berisha’s 
resignation and his trial, the dissolution of the secret 
police, the punishment of those responsible for the 
“pyramid games” and restitution of the lost money. The 
opposition fears the autonomous mass movement. The 
politicians were caught unawares. Their social basis 


crumbled and went over to the rebels. 

While Berisha was still speaking of “red terrorists” 
backed by foreign countries, the Socialist Party was 
ready to enter a government of “National Unity.” The 
socialist leader Bashkim Fino became prime minister 
when the real leader, opposition socialist, Fatos Nano, 
imprisoned by Berisha in 1994, was still behind bars. 
He was not released until mid-March. 

Fino met with the rebels in Gjirokaster and was 
forced to recognize “the essential role of the armed peo- 
ple.” Other socialist politicians, however, were speaking 
about the high cost of “anarchy” and demanded a return 
to “the orderly situation as before the uprising.” The 
National Committee saw all opposition parties objec- 
tively acting in Berisha’s interest so there was only one 
conclusion for it to draw: it declared itself independent 
from all parties and demanded to be involved in all 
negotiations as a “third party.” 

What was missing since the beginning was a conscious 
political leadership. Thus the rebel movement was tom 
between the spontaneous dynamics which had over- 
thrown the old order and the remains of sympathies for 
the opposition. Some insurgent leaders continued to 
demand the president’s resignation without pressing for- 
ward against those oppositionists who united with him. 

The West with all its aid and military intervention 
and the initiative of European Union politicians seems 
to be folding up the old order. Should the rebels prove 
unable to develop a united political leadership either 
chaos or a return to the old may follow. 

—Stephen Steiger 
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Voters oust conservatives in France 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The stunning upset victory by the Left in the May 
25/June 1 parliamentary elections came in the wake of 
nearly two years of mass labor, student, and anti-racist 
movements, most notably in the November/December 
1995 nationwide strikes. The two establishment Left 
parties are the Socialists and the far smaller Commu- 
nists, but ecologists and Trotskyists also gathered sig- 
nificant votes in the first round. 

Socialists and Communists campaigned on a plat- 
form which included cutting the work week from 39 to 
35 hours with no reduction in pay, stopping the mas- 

Growing crisis in Brazil 

With President Fernando Enrique Cardoso caught 
buying votes in the Senate, and with videotapes of a 
police thug nicknamed “Rambo” torturing people 
stopped for traffic violations broadcast on national tele- 
vision, the time may be ripe for a resurgence of opposi- 
tion to Cardoso’s “free market” economic policies. 

One sign of such a resurgence came this past April 
when, after a two month “long march,” 1,500 members 
of the Movement of the Landless arrived in Brasilia, 
greeted by 20,000 supporters who included high officials 
of the Catholic Church. This event was also shown on 
national television. 

The long march involved three groups, coming from 
the far northern, western, and southern comers of the 
country. It reached the capital on the first anniversary 
of the 1996 murder by the military police of 19 members 
of the Movement of the Landless. In the past six years, 
over 250 peasant activists have been killed, in a country 
which has one of the world’s most unequal systems of 
land ownership. 

Also this spring, the government was stung when, in 
an official statement, the Brazilian Catholic Church 
declared that “the chronic exclusion and misery in 
which millions of Brazilians, especially children, 
attempt to survive, is today the consequence of the 
neoliberal economic order which privileges profit and 
capital to the detrinient of the human being” (Le 
Monde, May 10, 1997). 

So deep is the crisis in Brazil, that such theology of 
liberation sentiments continue to pervade the Catholic 
Church, including the hierarchy, despite over a decade 
of attempts by Pope John Paul II to eradicate them. 
Cardoso even traveled to Rome earlier this year to com- 
plain personally to the Pope about Church opposition. 


On May 1, International Labor Day, Russian workers 
once again turned out by the hundreds of thousands to 
protest the corruption, misrule, and austerity policies of 
the Yeltsin government. Hardly noticed, let alone ana- 
lyzed by the international media, the persistent labor 
opposition to Yeltsin, as well as the deep contradictions 
within that opposition, bears more scrutiny. 

The events of March 27 when, in the largest mass out- 
pouring since the collapse of Communism in 1991, over 
one million workers participated in a one-day nation- 
wide general strike, offer a window into these questions. 
The issues on March 27 and since included non-payment 
of wages and pensions, as well as the precipitous decline 
in the living standards of the working people. 

The turnout did not, however, live up to some predic- 
tions that over 10 million workers would join in. Many 
observers also noted that the strikers seemed discour- 
aged, with few seeming to believe that their actions 
could actually change things. The major factor demobi- 


sive cuts in social welfare programs proposed by the 
Right, and higher taxes on capital to finance job cre- 
ation programs by the state to alleviate the country’s 
12.6% unemployment rate. The outgoing parliament, 
elected in 1993, was the most conservative one this 
century, with 487 rightist deputies, 67 Socialists, and 
23 Communists. 

Socialist Lionel Jospin was named Prime Minister. 
Once in power, the Left is sure to be more conservative 
than its platform. One issue to watch is how the new 
government deals with the racist anti-immigrant laws 
enacted since 1993. Anticipating continuing racist poli- 
cies from the state no matter who won the elections, a 
group of filmmakers, who had been prominent in the 
massive Feb. 22 anti-racist demonstrations, called a 
week before the election for the legalization of all immi- 
grants living in France. Radical intellectuals and labor 
activists also announced before the election that they 
would continue their struggles even if the parliamen- 
tary Left won on June 1. 

A major and disturbing development was the 15% 
showing in the first round, the strongest ever, for the 


China: dissent at top? 

Recently a letter purportedly written by Zhao 
Zhiyang surfaced in Hong Kong. Zhao, a top Communist 
Party leader, was demoted and placed under house 
arrest for opposing the 1989 crackdown against pro- 
democracy demonstrators. The letter offered Zhao’s 
“services” to the post-Deng leaders, Jiang Zemin and Li 
Peng, particularly with regard to “political reform.” It 
also attacked, as a “Stalinist cult of personality,” Deng’s 
formulation that the small group of successors he had 
installed before his death constituted a “nucleus” of a 
third generation of leaders, after Mao and himself. 

Whether or not this letter is genuine, there is also the 
matter of Qiao Shi, today the number three leader and 
the President of China’s usually rubber-stamp parlia- 
ment. Qiao, who was for many years a police official, 
abstained in 1989 during the vote on demoting Zhao. 
Recently, Qiao has been asserting publicly his “constitu- 
tional” right to have a say in military matters, suppos- 
edly the exclusive province of Jiang Zemin, and always 
the key to power in modem China. Qiao has also failed 
on several occasions to mention Deng’s concept of a 
“nucleus.” The 15th Communist Party Congress, sched- 
uled to be held this fall, will be one place to watch for 
any important changes at the top. 


lizing the working people was the lack of a real alterna- 
tive to Yeltsin’s austerity policies. 

In a perceptive article published in Le Monde, 
March 28, French reporter Jean-Baptiste Naudet point- 
ed out that Communist Party leader Gennadi Zyuganov, 
who addressed the big strike rally in Moscow, has since 
his 1996 election loss to Yeltsin embarked upon “a strat- 
egy of collaboration with the government.” 

Naudet also noted that the main union involved in 
the strike, the Russian Federation of Independent 
Trade Unions, is simply a renamed version of the old 
Communist state-sponsored union. Its leaders are far 
more interested in managing and profiting from their 
vast holdings in apartment buildings, recreation cen- 
ters, and retirement homes than in leading a confronta- 
tional mass movement. Naudet quoted political analyst 
Sergei Markov: “The Federation does not organize the 
wave of protests, but unites with it in order to extin- 
guish it.” 


neo-fascist National Front. Second, there is the fact that 
conservative President Jacques Chirac’s term does not 
end until the next century. Third, it is likely that the 
established Left in power will work to demobilize and 
coopt the grassroots protest and popular movements. 
But it is the steady growth of the National Front that is 
the most disturbing. In no other Western European 
country does an openly racist party of Holocaust deniers 
play so important a role in political fife. 

Suharto win in Indonesia 

The May 29 national elections in Indonesia have 
delivered an expected victory to the ruling Golkar party 
headed by President Suharto who came to power fol- 
lowing the 1965 anti-left military bloodbath which 
overthrew then-President Sukarno. Suharto’s most 
popular opponent, Megawati Sukarnoputri— head of 
the Indonesian Democratic Party and daughter of 
Sukarno— was effectively defeated last July when she 



Supporters of Megawati Sukarnoputri and the opposition 
Indonesian Democratic Party urged an election boycott. 


was deposed by a rival, government-backed faction 
resulting in the most violent street clashes in three 
decades. The other main opposition party, United 
Development Party, was also crushed in the Golkan 
pre-ordained results. 

Suharto has maintained power primarily by military 
force and crushing dissent. But this approach has not 
contained the growing unrest in Indonesia fueled by its 
hothouse capitalist development. It erupted in the ethnic 
violence which swept through parts of Java, Irian Jaya, 
East Timor and elsewhere last year, often targeted 
against the Chinese minority (most of Indonesia’s small 
private businessmen) and non-Muslims. In the industri- 
al zones, workers have also protested the condition of the 
economic “miracle” which has left them in the dust. 

In April alone, thousands of workers went on strike in 
textile, garment, shoe and wood processing plants to 
demand enforcement of the new minimum wage. These 
strikes were organized after Suharto had launched a 
campaign against labor, using the excuse of last July’s 
violent battles to arrest and sentence independent trade 
union activists. The Golkar election victory guarantees 
Suharto being designated president later in 1998, but it 
is increasingly questionable whether his repressive rule 
will contain the unrest. 


Editor’s note: As we go to press, the crisis in 
Sierra Leone continues to intensify An analy- 
sis will appear in the next issue of News & 
Letters . 


Russian labor opposition to Yeltsin 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation-activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and furthfer 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy fjor 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This! is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves afrd 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Long shifts 
suck life 
from workers 



“The capitalist thinks the working day contains a full 
twenty-four hours with the deduction of a few hours for 
repose.... The capitalist mode of production produces, 
thus, with the extension of the working day, not only the 
deterioration of human labor power by robbing it of its 
normal moral and physical conditions of development 
and function. It produces also the premature exhaustion 
and death of this labor-power itself. It extends the labor- 
er’s time of production during a given period by shorten- 
ing his actual lifetime.” —Karl Marx 

“Paid or unpaid, all labor is forced labor.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya 

by S. Hamer 

As a catfish worker in the Mississippi Delta, I can 
relate to what Marx wrote. Before our plants were 
unionized, we worked 10- to 13-hour shifts, six days a 
week, with only a 30-minute break for lunch, just time 
to eat a small portion of food. Some had to travel two 
hours from that plant. If a person got off at 10:00, she 
wouldn’t get home until 12:00, and she would be right 
1 back up at 5:00 AM. The body can’t adjust to this. As far 
j as the capitalist is concerned, they just want to produce, 
to make money, and you never know how much they 
] make until you read it in the newspaper. 

It didn’t make any difference how much work 
we did, the bosses would always have that time- 
clock to try to make us produce more. We had to 
run so many thousands of pounds of catfish a day 
and then they would put the time-clock on us and 
(Continued on page 3) 
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Sierra Leone 
ravaged by 
war, poverty 



Editor’s note: The May 25 military coup in Sierra 
Leone has once again plunged that West African nation 
into violent chaos and confusion. The coup left 60 people 
dead. As it stands, at least six contending forces are 
vying for control over the situation in this poorest nation 
in the world: the ousted administration of President 
Ahmad Tejan Kabbah, who was flown into exile in 
Guinea by the U.S.; the junta calling itself the Armed 
. Forces Revolutionary Council led by Major John Paul 
Koroma; the 37,000-strong local militias called 
Kamajors that Kabbah favored over the regular army; 
the Revolutionary United Front (RUF), the splintered 
rebel movement headed by Foday Sankoh who is under 
house arrest in Nigeria; the regional peacekeeping force 
called ECOMOG, headed by the Nigeria p military junta 
of General Sani Abacha that claims to be committed to 
restoring Ahmad Kabbah; and finally U.S. forces who 
have intervened to evacuate American and other nation- 
als from the capital city of Freetown. 

For an analysis of the actors in the Sierra Leonean 
P and broader West African crisis, we print the following 
letter received from our West African correspondent, 
BaKarang. —Lou Turner 


The continuous warring situation in Sierra Leone is 
no ideological conflict. The interest of the different 
forces have been based more on loyalty to the acting 
forces in the West African crisis. It is said that radical- 
ism in Sierra Leone has never gone beyond school cam- 
puses. However, at one time, Pan-Africanism was on the 
agenda with the very small radical forces in the country. 

The absence of these forces in the present crisis 
reflects the total lack of an ideological base in the coun- 
try since independence. 

Foday Sankoh, the leader of the RUF is much more a 
product of Charles Taylor, the rebel leader in Liberia. 
The destabilization of that region was seen as a very 
important factor in the liberation of Liberia. 

This became more actual with the involvement of the 
West African peacekeeping force ECOMOG, whose 
activity was dictated by the interest of the different 
West African states involved in the crisis. With Ghana, 
(Continued on page 8) 
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National rally for striking newspaper workers in Detroit brought out allies— and questions. 


by Andy Phillips 

Detroit— Thousands 
of workers from around 
the nation and Detroit 
marched and rallied 
here on June 21 to show 
their support for the 
2,000 striking, now 
locked out, newspaper 
workers in their two- 
year struggle against 
management. While any 
positive development 
that emerges from this 
battle now depends on 
court decisions instead 
of union actions, the history of this strike is almost a clas- 
sic illustration of corporate aggressiveness, and reflects 
the widening gap that exists between the rank and file’s 
unwillingness to go backward and their bureaucratic 
union leadership. (For more on the June 21 Detroit 
march, see page 2.) 

The Detroit News/Free Press strike followed a pat- 
tern established in previous debacles: the decision to 
force a strike by demanding unacceptable concessions; 
the preparation of a substitute work force; and the hir- 
ing of armed thugs and goons to protect newspaper 
property and intimidate strikers. This formula had 
been established in the Caterpillar, Bridgestone- 
Firestone and Staley strikes— all of which succeeded in 
breaking the strikes. 

STACKING THE DECK 

Central to this strategy is the freedom corporations 
have to hire permanent replacement workers, a strate- 
gy seldom used until 1981 when President Ronald 
Reagan fired and replaced all of the striking air traffic 
controllers in PATCO. This gave the green light to all 
U.S. corporations to follow Reagan’s lead. 

This weapon in corporate America’s arsenal has had 
a devastating effect on all workers— union and non- 
union, and is dramatically illustrated in the decreasing 
number of strikes that have occurred in the U.S. in the 
past 30 years. There were 3,005 strikes in 1975, 1,016 
in 1985 and 385 in 1995, the lowest number of strikes 
since World War II, and with only 32 of them involving 
more than 1,000 workers. 

During this same period, employment in basic in- 
dustries, most highly unionized, was drastically slashed 
by 50% or more, and included auto, steel, mining, rub- 
ber, longshore, aircraft and textiles. Under the sledge- 
hammer blows delivered by automation and a hostile 
government administration, attacks against workers 
were stepped up. Agencies originally created to protect 
workers rights and health, such as the National Labor 
Relations Board (NLRB) and the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA), were packed with 
anti-labor administrators that transformed the agen- 
cies into management weapons to block unionization 
. and ignore safety violations. Unfair labor practice cases 
involving unionization and other legal violations were 
ignored to the point that there was a three-year back- 
log at the NLRB, rendering all grievances useless and 
spelling death to union organizing. 

Health and safety violations were treated the same, 
and corporations had a free hand to institute or 
increase unsafe working conditions. At the same time, 
the number of NLRB and OSHA inspectors was so dras- 
tically slashed that at times only one inspector was 
assigned to an entire state, further demonstrating the 
farcical and anti-labor nature of the administration, 

NORTH AMERICAN ANTI-LABOR AGREEMENT 

As President Clinton gives lip-service to labor’s caus- 
es, his actions add to the misery of the workers and 
their families. A prime example of this is the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), precipitat- 
ing a job loss that has been substantial. Not only have 
hundreds of thousands of U.S. and Canadian jobs 
already gone to Mexico, hundreds of companies use the 
threat of moving their plants to Mexico to demand ever- 
increasing concessions from workers as well as to 
thwart union drives. Revised laws demanded by 
NAFTA have thrown workers into the competitive mar- 
ket and depressed their standards of living or thrown 
them into the unemployment lines. 

Last year, GM workers fired from an assembly 
plant in Mexico City traveled to Detroit to picket 
GM’s headquarters, protesting their illegal dis- 
charges and GM’s closing of its Mexico City plant 
and moving work 60 miles away to a plant paying 
about half of the Mexico City wage scale. 

Along the Mexican-U,S. border, huge clusters of U.S.- 


owned firms, “maquiladoras,” comprise 2,300 assembly 
plants employing more than 700,000 Mexican workers. 
Instead of improving health, safety and employment 
conditions, a supposed trade-off of NAFTA, Mexico has 
passed a law allowing plants to be “certified” as safe fol- 
lowing an inspection, which exempts them from future 
inspections. The easy abuses in this are clear since a 
plant management can set up a “safe” operation for an 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Still two worlds in China 
after Hong Kong’s return 

The last vestige of the British Empire in Asia disap- 
peared July 1 as Hong Kong was returned to China, and 
Hong Kong capitalists are leading the loudest cheers. 
Great Britain seized Hong Kong in 1842 after the first 
Opium War with China as a permanent base for 
expanding opium smuggling. A nation whose history of 
capitalist accumulation included piracy and slave trad- 
ing had no trouble dealing dope. This was the first of a 
century of unequal treaties China signed at gunpoint 
with Western powers and Japan. 

GOOD RIDDANCE, LOOK OUT 

Britain departs no more willingly from Hong Kong 
than it did from India, Burma, or anywhere else. 
Former Prime Minister Thatcher agreed in 1984 to 
return Hong Kong this year, timed to the end of the 99- 
year lease on the New Territories, without which the 
rest of the colony was not viable. China in turn agreed 
to a “one nation, two systems” maintenance of Hong 
Kong’s separate laws for 50 years. 

The approach of the date for Hong Kong’s return was 
the occasion for posturing by both Britain and the U.S, 
After a century and a half of direct colonial rule, during 
which its much-praised “rule of law” included firing 
sometimes-lethal rubber bullets on factory picket lines, 
Britain permitted an elected Legislative Council only in 
1995. Secretary of State Albright in turn announced in 
advance her boycott of the inauguration of the new 
appointed Legislative Council. China prefers the colo- 
nial model. 

But the U.S.’s concern for undoing 1840s aggression 
doesn’t extend to offering California back to Mexico, and 
seven years of similar posturing over China’s most- 
favored-nation status proves it cares less about political 
rights in Hong Kong or in China as a whole than about 
guarantees for capital. 

Hong Kong capitalists have endorsed reunion with 
China, running up stock and real estate prices. Since 
the 1984 pact the border has already been partly erased. 
China has established special economic zones beginning 
with Shenzhen, adjoining Hong Kong, for export pro- 
duction that has led China’s boom. Along with heavy 
Taiwanese investment, the four million workers in 
Hong Kong-owned factories in China outnumber those 
in Hong Kong itself. Chinese firms— 10,000 of them— 
have in turn invested in Hong Kong. One capitalist said 
the worst that could happen after July 1 was that Hong 
Kong would become like Shenzhen, and “we know how 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Feminism, multilinearism and revolution 


by Laurie Cashdan 

Last month, I argued that for feminists to theoretical- 
ly reconnect politics of identity with dialectics of revolu- 
tion— a link demanded by such appeals as the Combahee 
River statement, written by Black feminists 20 years 
ago — we need to go beyond current ideas of multicultur- 
alism by relooking at Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of 
multilinearism, based on Marx’s body of ideas. 

One key to Dunayevskaya’s multilinearism lies in 
Marx’s last decade, especially his Ethnological 
Notebooks, commentaries on anthropologists’ studies 
of precapitalist societies. She contrasts them to Engels’s 
Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State, well-known to feminists, including his notorious 
view that women had suffered a “world-historic defeat 
of the female sex” when patriarchy triumphed over 
matriarchy at the onset of class society. She argues that 
Engels’s view, which takes off from this counter-revolu- 
tion instead of dialectics of liberation, was never 
shared by Marx. Instead, it provides a clue to the gulf 
that separates Engels’s unilearism from Marx’s multi- 
linearism. 

Mandat-feminist Lise Vogel’s recent critique of 
Engels’s Origin also contrasts him to Marx, attacking 
Engels for addressing property forms while Marx attends 
to production relations. Dunayevskaya’s point is quite 


Woman as Reason 


different. It is true that when Marx addresses property 
forms in his Notebooks, it is in relation to changing 
social relations, especially in production. However, the 
real difference is that Engels sees unilateral progres- 
sion of stages instead of multilinear development.* 

For Marx, there is no form of human development 
without internal differentiation or dualities. These 
dualities which could transform into “epochs of social 
revolution.” Vogel’s focus on “structures of women’s 
oppression” may explain her failure to critique Engels 
on women’s “historical defeat”. 

Dunayevskaya argues that in Origin, the duality 
or antagonisms within each formation emerge only at 
its end, as if patriarchy and class relations blew in 
fully formed with the primitive commune’s demise. 
Marx, in contrast, shows the dialectic duality within 
eaph formation. 

As Marx penned his Ethnological Notebooks, such 
dialectic dualities came alive. He stresses the power of 
Iroquois women in decision-making and Irish women in 
property ownership before British . colonialism. 
However, he warns us about the limitations of women’s 
freedom— highlighting, for example, the role of the 
Iroquois chief. His point— unlike Engels’— is that future 
revolutions cannot merely return to the past, but must 
transform all human relations. 

Marx traces what Heiuy Lewis Morgan calls “the 
passions and powers of the mind.” That means the 
power of ideologies that make women’s subordination 
and heterosexual monogamy appear natural. At the 
same time, however, it also means to Marx the role of 
“intellect” or Reason in illuminating new revolutionary 
pathways. 

Marx’s concern with dualities within each forma- 
tion illuminates possibilities for new revolutions which 
break with current pathways of development. In 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution (WLDR), Dunayevskaya relies on this 
dialectic methodology. Multilinearism is no mere 
appreciation of multicultural diversify, but a road to 
revolution. 

MARX, HEGEL AND DIALECTICS OF 
LIBERATION TODAY 

Most feminists in the 1990s find it difficult to imagine 
a break from today’s stifling reality of class, race and 
gender exploitation. How then does Dunayevskaya’s 
multilinearism open up dew doors? She argues that 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

The religious right lashed out again against women, 
June 24, as the Islamic fundamentalist-dominated 
Egyptian court struck down a 1996 government ban on 
genital mutilation. Human rights activists plan to 
appeal the ruling to the Egyptian Supreme Court, call- 
ing the barbaric butchery cruel, unnecessary and dam- 
aging to women’s sexual and reproductive health. A 
1996 Egyptian government survey revealed that 97% of 
married women ages 15-49 have undergone such muti- 
lation— often performed on girls as young as 3! 

sk * * 

More than 200 women marched through Kampala, 
Uganda, recently to demand an end to domestic violence 
after three women were brutally murdered by their hus- 
bands within one week. Ugandan women are still fight- 
ing to get domestic violence recognized as a crime. At a 
memorial service for the women, Winnie Byanyiman, 
head of the Forum for Women in Democracy, called for 
“a new culture in which care, affection and sensitivity 
replace the violent, dominating and possessive macho 
male image propagated by the patriarchal and mili- 
taristic culture of today.” 

—Information from off our backs 


Marx’s prescience resided in his ongoing relation to the 
Hegelian dialectic, what Marx in 1844 called “dialectic of 
negativity as the moving and creating principle.” 

In Marx’s multilinearism, new possibilities for revo- 
lution emerge from “history and its process.” History is 
not reduced to “supra-historical theories,” but is con- 
crete and ever changing because the human resistance 
of the Subject can open up new historic possibilities. 
This “ever-developing Subject— self-developing men 
and women” (WLDR, p. 215) bound the concrete to the 
universal, Marx’s philosophy of revolution. In these 
human subjects reaching for liberation he saw the 
“dialectic of negativity”. 

Engels— and Marxist-feminists who follow lym— 
divides concrete and universal by adhering to stages of 
production with their structures of oppression such as 
patriarchy and racism, without working out their 
dialectical opposite in human resistance. Conversely, 
poststructuralists who insist on a new relation between 
universal and concrete attack universal theories of 
identity, substituting fractured identities that also mys- 
tify dialectics of revolution. 

For women to become revolutionary Reason, 
Dunayevskaya shows, a new relation is needed between 
philosophy and the dialectics of revolution, including 
women’s struggles. She writes: “Marx transformed 
what, to Hegel, was the synthesis of the Self-Thinking 
Idea” and the “Self-Bringing-Forth of Liberty” as the 
emergence of a new society. The many paths to get there 
were left open” (WLDR, p. 268). 

To Dunayevskaya, multilinearism meant a whole 
new relation between dialectics of liberation and dialec- 
tics of thought. Grasping the historic uniqueness of 
each new women’s movement is crucial. But as the 
Combahee River Collective showed twenty years ago, 
the point is not mere multicultural diversity, but open- 
ing doors to new kinds of revolutions. 


*Lise Vogel, “Engels’s Origin: A Defective Formulation,” in her 
Woman Questions: Essays for a Materialist Feminism 
(Pluto Press, 1995), pp. 66-82. A slightly altered version 
appears as “Engels’s Origin: Legacy, Burden and Vision,” in 
Chris Arthur, ed., Engels Today: A Centenary 
Appreciation (St. Martin’s Press, 1996). 

‘One Jerusalem shared 
by two nations’ 

Jerusalem— The peace camp in Israel has been 
exceptionally active in June, commemorating 30 years 
to the occupation. The highlights were the joint activi- 
ties of the Jerusalem Link (Bat Shalom and the 
Jerusalem Center for Women). 

After listening frustrated to the rhetoric that 
Jerusalem belongs “only to Israel” or “only to Palestine” 
or that Jerusalem was “an insoluble issue” or “the stum- 
bling block to peace,” we have been hungering to make 
our views heardfon the subject of Jerusalem. On June 
21, 5,000 Israelis and Palestinians turned out to say 
that the time has come to Share Jerusalem. 

The Israeli and Palestinian women of the Jerusalem 
Link began planning this months ago. We knew that the 
planning process had to model the very peace that we 
were seeking— negotiating in mutual respect— and that 
the product had to reflect the principle of parity and the 
multiculturalism of our city. 

We gathered in the amphitheater at the entrance to 
Damascus Gate, beside the wall of the Old City of 
Jerusalem, the heart of this troubled city. Israelis came 
from all over the country, and Palestinians from every- 
where, especially Jerusalem. The speakers alternated 
between Israeli and Palestinian women. The common 
theme was that Jerusalem has been shared in the past— 
Jews, Muslims and Christians have lived amicably in 
this city for centuries— and that we can do it again. 

Only once were the speeches interrupted, when the 
Palestinian shebab {young men] unfurled a Palestinian 
flag— banned in Jerusalem— and riot troops waded into 
the crowd and tried to arrest them. Israeli and 
Palestinian men and women closed ranks and refused to 
relinquish the young men to the police. The police were 
forced to leave empty handed. When the speeches were 
over, white doves were released and soared to freedom 
over the hopes of all those gathered. 

Then we began the march through the streets of 
Jerusalem. People held aloft their encouraging signs: 
“One Jerusalem Shared by Two Nations”; “Jerusalem, 
the Capital of Two States.” Others held the black card- 
board “hands” of Women in Black with the words “Stop 
the Occupation.” 

I looked around and saw activists of the past 30 years: 
Amira, an Israeli journalist who moved into a 
Palestinian neighborhood in the territories, and files 
reports about the price of living under occupation; Lily, 
who began dialogue groups between women from her 
kibbutz and women from the occupied city of Jenin; 
Hava, who organized support visits to Palestinian 
women political prisoners; and young men who sat in 
jail rather than serve in the army in the territories. And 
the many who have stood on vigils, written letters, stood 
their ground and gone to jail, or taught their children 
about injustice. 

Only a few people have spoken out about this solution 
for Jerusalem— sharing it— but this large group had the 
courage today to say it out loud. Those on both sides 
who love peace, once again let their defiant spirit rise 
above the din of narrow rhetoric. —Gila Svirsky 


Dyke march in L. A. 

Los Angeles— The Dyke March celebrated its fifth 
year here with a militant march down Santa Monica 
Avenue in West Hollywood, June 21. The lesbian orga- 
nizers made a point of their distance from the corporate 
interests of the official Gay pride march (Christopher 
Street West), whose hypocrisy is so great that they even 
accept money from racist, sexist, heterosexist right- 
wing Coors! 

The Dyke March began with over 500 participants, 
then swelled to over 1,000 as women and men sponta- 
neously joined the route. If the needed philosophic 
vision was sometimes subsumed into immediate action 
and celebration of lesbian pride, there were signs of a 
total approach to liberation. . 

One of the most exciting dimensions of the march was 
its multi-issue agenda: this was not just about lesbian 
visibility, but included outrage over the gutting of wel- 
fare and California’s anti-immigration laws. One 
woman handed out 21 different “Dyke Calling Cards”— 
business cards with political action telephone numbers 
for opposing various injustices. 

The celebration was a part of the larger struggle, and 
a part of understanding how lesbians will participate in 
that struggle. 

—Jennifer Pen 



Dykes on Bikes lead off Memphis gay pride march, June 21. 
See story, p.11. 


Dead end in workfare 

nr " : 

Chicago — I am a mother who has worked and paid 
taxes. I am now on public aid. 

Going to apply for public aid is the most humiliating 
and embarrassing experience I have ever had. The 
minute I arrived at the public aid office I was given 
enough paper work to write a book. These papers repeat 
the saihe questions, asked in different ways. I saw three 
or four caseworkers and told them the same story three 
or four times. 

They -bad me fill out a redetermination report to 
make Sure my status hasn’t changed. 

I was told that they really want to get me a job— any 
job. If I don’t show up at it my check will be cut. They 
also asked me in the initial interview how I became 
pregnant. 

I have four children— two of whom are grown, gone 
and on their own, and two who are very young. I’ve 
worked 22 years of my life and been a public aid recipi- 
ent for four years. I have done welding, container repair, 
and driven a tractor-trailer local and over the road. 
Because of my younger children, driving a truck even 
locally is no longer feasible. 

Knowing that I would have to be retrained to compete 
on the job market, I chose to take GED. I know that this 
system with its continuous attacks on the poor and 
working people will use not having the basics (through 
GED) to eliminate me from getting a job. 

A short time after entering the course program, 1 was 
called by my caseworker concerning a job interview. The 
job was three days a week, for four hours each day, at 
five dollars per hour. I explained that I was in school 
and had no child care for the hours they wanted me to 
work: I was told “I understand, but this job pays, school 
doesn’t.” 

How am I supposed to support myself and two small 
children at $5 an hour? She said the job pays, but what 
about housing, food, clothes, and other basic necessi- 
ties? What are the chances I would be able to advance 
myself and make a living wage? 

With mothers forced but to slave-wage jobs there is 
a need for child care. Many providers won’t take the 
money from public aid, most work on a school-year cal- 
endar, few work weekends. If a mother has a job she 
might be eligible for care for one year. What happens 
to innocent babies when mom makes $5 an hour and 
daycare charges $80-$125 and more per child per 
week? 

Illinois must cut 26% of its caseload this year. Many 
of those cut will be single mothers like myself. 

These are a few highlights of the Illinois Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families plan: 

* Adults are limited to receiving 60 months of benefits 
over the course of a lifetime; Children who live with a 
parent who has used up 60 months of benefits are inel- 
igible. 

*A11 adults must engage in work activities after 
receiving 24 months of benefits. 

^Unemployed persons are limited to 24 months of 
basic adult education, GED, vocational education. 

*Persons who attend college must work at least 20 
hours per week. —Rose 
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Ward’s dumps workers and skips town 


Chicago— In January, the facility manager Dale 
Kitzman held a meeting in the Franklin Park ware- 
house to tell us the facility was closing as of June 1 and 
Montgomery Ward needed to be out of there Sept. 1 
because the lease was up. The truth is that they owned 
the building and sold it to a new owner. 

The new warehouse is in Romeoville, 30 miles away. 

! We had a union contract that said as long as our work 
moves within 50 miles, we would go with it. I found that 
130 out of 170 would have 
gone to Romeoville if they had 
the chance. Wards has a pref- 
erential list of 55 people they 
want to bring to Romeoville, 

1 but without the union. 

We put calls into Chester 
Glanton, president of Team- 
sters Local 743, and Business 
Agent Bob Walston. They 
i wouldn’t return our calls and 
wouldn’t give us any answers. 

Sixteen of us went on March 3 
to the monthly union meeting. 

Glanton talked about just 
i finding out that Montgomery 
Ward was closing the 
| Franklin Park warehouse and 
not planning on taking us 
with them. I told Chester Glanton that what he said 
was not true. People called him before January, for two 
years, ever since a customer whose son was working on 
the new warehouse told me about Romeoville. 

We have a no-strike, no-picket, no-boycott clause in 
our contract, which ends Aug. 1. There’s also a clause 
! which allows Ward’s to subcontract jobs meant for 
j Christmas temps and equipment repairs. 

They made a contract with Customized Transpor- 
tation, CTI, out of Jacksonville, Fla., to manage the new 
place in Romeoville, hiring new people. 

I went to their jobs fair at the Romeoville warehouse 
and found out that they were paying $8.50 an hour for 
clerical jobs and $9.50 for warehouse, compared to an 
average $15 to $17 at Franklin Park. 

Ward’s claimed that the work sent to the Romeoville 
warehouse is from Ward’s union warehouse in St. Paul 
that closed too. They said that so they could do some- 
thing the union couldn’t stop, but they are doing our 
, jobs— 170 people, two-thirds of whom are over 40. 

We went to Operation Push. There were going to help 
us. Jesse Jackson had made a comment, “If you don’t 
get a ticket, you can’t get on the plane,” so I joined. At 
the next membership meeting in April, we learned that 
; the union gave a $2,000 donation to PUSH, and all of a 
j sudden, we had no calls returned from PUSH. 

We wrote a petition to Ron Carey saying that we were 
' getting no answers., that Local 743 had sold us out. We 
were sending petitions about this not being right, 
including a copy to the local. We got no answer, and this 
was in April. We had a meeting with the union’s lawyer, 
who didn’t know anything about CTI running the 
I Romeoville warehouse. I told them about CTI myself. 

! I was angry that they weren’t trying to save our jobs. 

! They were working on a severance package instead. We 
! want a right to go to Romeoville. Employees at a ware- 
j house on Chicago Ave. had the right to move to the 
Franklin Park warehouse. 

Now the international is involved. They told us to 
| wear green ribbons to show unity, and they gave us 
' stickers for solidarity. We went to Bull’s basketball 
games to distribute leaflets because Scottie Pippen is a 
Ward’s spokesman and we want him to tell Ward’s to 
treat us right. 

[ On April 7 at a Local 743 meeting at Teamster City, 
we picketed and leafleted because they would not help. 

| Teamsters for a Democratic Union has given us more 
help. On March 23, we decided to flood the union hall 

f 

i Delta Pride workers’ victory 

! ; 

Indianola, Miss. — The workers at Delta Pride 
Catfish, members of UFCW Local 1529, won a big vic- 
tory in June. Since March, we had been suffering under 
Delta’s new, vicious absentee policy. More than 20 work- 
ers were fired. 

" r Suddenly, one Monday morning in April, which still 
amazes me, about 400 Delta Pride workers did not 
show up for work. They called in sick. It was the first 
incident which interrupted production since the 1990 
strike. It shocked and devastated Delta. It left them 
with 350,000 pounds of catfish to process. It cost them 
a lot of money and unsatisfied customers. 

For- two months we struggled to keep the union 
together while brothers and sisters were fired. We filed 
grievances, and met with management. We stood up 
together as a union. On June 2, Delta agreed to 
trash the new absentee policy and put the old pol- 
icy back in place. All workers who were fired 
were reinstated. 

Through being involved in organizing at Delta Pride 
and many other plants, I can truly say that Unionizing 
is the way for workers to fight. You as the unit need to 
make decisions. I have been reading Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s book Marxism and Freedom. It 
helped me to understand my experiences and see what 
needs to be uprooted for workers to fully develop them- 
selves. At Delta Pride we know that there is always one 
more revolution to be made. 

—Sick and tired Delta Pride worker 


with phone calls about our problem. We found out that 
it blocked up 743 badly. 

A letter came in a union envelope, but written by 
Kitzman, which stated that the meeting on June 22 
would be about a vote on the final offer. The letter was 
all about an enhanced severance package. Nowhere was 
there any mention of arbitration. 

We had out June 22 meeting to vote on enhanced sev- 
erance versus arbitration. The union stewards trashed 

the union, telling them the 
negotiations were very one- 
sided, that they didn’t do a 
good job for us, and that we 
should go to arbitration. 
People started to get confused 
because they hadn’t heard a 
lot about arbitration. Many of 
us have been off since May 
30. I got my first unemploy- 
ment check by then. It 
seemed like they were wait- 
ing till we got hungry before 
having this meeting. 

Why do I think the union 
sold us out? Local 743 is eco- 
nomically cushioned, and 
they were promised 275 
members down the road. A 
few of us have gotten together to go to the NLRB. We 
feel we were totally wronged, and we are going to bring 
charges against the union for misrepresentation. There 
are a few of us who won’t take the severance package. 

—Warehouse worker 

Detroit labor march at last 

Detroit— Some 50,000 workers— mostly union 
—marched, June 21, in support of the Detroit newspa- 
per workers, on strike since July 13, 1995. “Action! 
Motown ’97” was a weekend of activities organized and 
planned by the AFL-CIO in response to unrelenting 
pressure from rank-and-file strikers to call a national 
labor march on Detroit. 

Over 40 unions marched. Large contingents came 
from the UAW, the Communications Workers, 
Teamsters, Needle Trades, Industrial and Textile 
Workers, and the Farm Labor Organizing Committee. 
Other delegations came from the American Federation 
of Teachers, AFSCME, the Coalition of Black Trade 
Unionists, and the Canadian Autoworkers. 

LOCKED-OUT WORKERS 

The Metropolitan Council of Newspaper Unions had 
expected only 300 strikers to march, but several strikers 
estimated that at least half of the 2,000 “locked-out 
workers” came out. All were elated by the “moral sup- 
port” given by a National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) ruling— one day before Action! Motown— which 
upheld every single charge brought by the unions and 
concluded that the strike was an “unfair labor practices” 
strike provoked by Gannett and Knight-Ridder (who 
own both the Detroit News and Free Press under a Joint 
Operating Agreement.) However, strikers have no illu- 
sions about the NLRB ruling; the appeal already begun 
by the companies will take years. 

The march itself is seen as a wonderful show of 
worker-to-worker solidarity, but there is little 
optimism that it will help win the strike; one 
worker characterized it as a “funeral” for Big 
Labor’s token support of what the rank-and-file 
want from the strike. 

Speaking at the rally, John Sweeney, President of the 
AFL-CIO, praised his own organizers for “putting a 
team together to organize this march.” Contrast the 
view of a striking graphics worker: “The AFL-CIO did 
not ‘call’ this march; we did. We need to think about our 
goals and generalize it to more than this newspaper 
strike, because there is so much strength when we make 
these ties. We need to talk about the welfare struggles, 
the Black struggle, the struggles in other industries.” 

LEADERS LIMITED STRIKE 

In fact, this organizing philosophy has been carried 
out by rank-and-file strikers and workers in the Detroit 
area— which includes Canada— from the beginning. 
And from the beginning it has been opposed by local and 
national labor leadership in myriad subtle (and not-so- 
subtle) ways: 

• Not a single “official” Action! Motown activity was 
directed at the Sterling Heights North or Detroit 
Riverfront printing plants, for fear it might be inter- 
preted as an attempt to disrupt production. 

• No support was given to efforts to link up with and 
organize support from Detroit African-Americans, 
whose generations-long experience of media shut-out 
forms a common bond with the strikers’ experience of 
the same treatment of their strike. (Nationwide, no 
newspapers covered the march, as they have suppressed 
news of the strike since it began.) 

• Two weeks before the march, no major internation- 

al union had launched any serious boycott of USA Today, 
Gannett’s most profitable newspaper. For strikers, the 
demand can only be: Reintstate all locked-out and fired 
workers with a fair union contract— NOW! ACOSS 
(Action Coalition of Strikers and Supporters) will con- 
tinue rank-and-file organizing. Call (810) 447-2716; 
website http://members.aol.com/actmotown; e-mail 
ActMotown aol.com. —Marcher 


Beds but no rest at Sealy 

Memphis , Term.— For two months, we have been 
working at Sealy Mattress from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. or even 
later, five days a week. It just wore on us so tough that 
we would come home, take a bath, go to bed tired, and 
wake up tired. We’d go back in and have to work 12 
hours the next day. 

I’d come off work and be so tired I couldn’t even eat 
dinner and play with my son. Before that I’d pick him 
up from daycare and have time with him before my wife 
got home, but now my wife picks him up and I don’t 
have any time with him. I miss that time. I need to work 
eight hours and be off, instead of this. 

Sealy was running 700-800 mattresses a day. They 
didn’t have enough people to run those beds. People 
were getting really tired and not coming to work. We 
had four or five people who could have been fired 
because they had used up all their marks. 

So they came up with what they call “the last chance.” 
They’d say: “We could fire you today, but we need you. 
So if you work 20 working days without missing a day, 
we’ll let you stay. If you miss a day, we’ll fire you.” Some 
people on that last chance missed a day. Because the 
company needed them, they gave them a second “last 
chance.” 

They’ve also brought in a new line, Crown Jewel. 
They don’t have the right staple guns to work on them. 
When they first came out, they would only give us one 
per size (Queen or King). Several tables were sharing 
one gun. They brought in two guys who worked in a 
team and put out 100 beds in 10 hours. But one of us can 
run 60 or more in that time. So if they pay us by the bed, 
we would lose money in teams. 

We finally had a meeting with the union, Local 282 
(Furniture Division-IUE) and told them we couldn’t 
work all those hours. Since the union talked to them, 
they’ve taken beds off the schedule. Now we have 500 or 
less. The union told them we couldn’t work 12-13 hours 
a day. 

Before we had a union, in the 1960s, the company had 
an agreement with workers to finish out the schedule, 
but the beds weren’t as heavy then. I believe they’ll try 
to satisfy the union for a little while, but they really 
want us to put out 700-800 beds in eight hours. 

—Black production worker 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

say, “We’ve got this big order coming out.” 

If your child was in a play, you couldn’t see it because 
we worked from sunup to sundown. Before we were 
unionized we were only making minimum wage, $3.35 
an hour. We never knew how daylight looked. Your little 
break was right there because you couldn’t leave the 
premises. Since we’ve unionized, a lot of stuff has 
changed. 

We wanted time to spend with our kids but we could- 
n’t do it because this company felt they could run you all 
day and all night. If you’ve got to take your baby to the 
doctor, or if you think seeing your child in a play is more 
important than getting these fish out— you got the gate. 
We didn’t know anything about an eight-hour shift. 
That’s the reason we organized, to get that self-respect 
back, to be treated like human beings. When we got the 
union, the fight for the eight-horn- shift played a big 
part. That was one of the first things that we won. 

After we got organized, they wanted to figure out a 
way to dominate us. So they paid over a million dollars 
for this machine to replace us. They downstaffed and ran 
these machines for so long they wouldn’t work. 

A lot of workers got Carpal Tunnel Syndrome, a repet- 
itive motion injury that cripples you. After 20 years of 
service in the plant, you would be broken down, but all 
they could see is replacing you. They wouldn’t say: 
“Since Gloria put 20 years in this plant, we’re going to 
put her on an easy job.” No. She would either have to do 
her job, or they would replace her, and she could go 
home. 

A machine will produce for a while, but even- 
tually it will break down and you will have to 
rebuild it. If you’re a person and don’t get the 
proper care, you’re going to wear down even 
faster. Once your hands wear out with this 
Carpal Tunnel Syndrome, they’re going to 
replace you. It’s all about an easy way and a 
faster way to make money. We as human beings 
didn’t matter. 

Marx’s writings are hard, but they relate to our work- 
place. As far as the capitalists are concerned, we are just 
tools to produce and make them money, and they don’t 
care about anything except the value they are going to 
get from us. 

Marx wrote Capital over 100 years ago. It amazed 
me how things happened in past history. It’s the same 
thing over and over. That’s why you have to search for 
this new-found revolution to make things better. It just 
repeats itself unless you take control of it. 



Montgomery Ward Is Having 
a Big Clearance Sale... 
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ON HUMAN 
BEINGS!!! 
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Editor’s Note 

The historic events in Zaire, now renamed the 
Democratic Republic of Congo, over this past year 
have once again evoked the name of Patrice 
Lumumba, the first duly elected prime minister of 
the former Belgian colony in 1960. The imperialist 
and neocolonial forces behind the brutal murder of 
Lumumba in January 1961 is the subject of the fol- 
lowing editorial Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in the 
February 1961 News & Letters, entitled “Congo 
Premier Lumumba Murdered.” We have also 
excerpted a letter Dunayevskaya wrote to a young 
comrade, May 17, 1985. Finally, we have reproduced 
Patrice Lumumba’s poem, “A Morning in the Heart 
of Africa,” that News & Letters had originally pub- 
lished in its October 1961 issue. Footnotes and 
bracketed text are the editor’s. 


T he brutal murder of the duly-elected Premier of 
the Congo Republic, Patrice Lumumba, must be 
laid at the door, not only of Belgian imperialism 
and its Katanga stooge, Tshombe, 4 but at the door of the 
UN as well. 

The crocodile tears shed by American Ambassador to 
the UN, Adlai Stevenson, cannot absolve the United 
States from the responsibility of having created a condi- 
tion for the rule of government by assassination. 2 It was 
the American Embassy that transformed the straw-man, 
Colonel Mobutu, into Congo’s alleged “Strongman.” 

The Russian Ambassador to. the UN, Valerian Zorin, 
has called the death a “heinous crime” and is reaping a 
windfall from this seeming alignment with African 
Freedom Fighters, not only among the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries, but public opinion in Europe and America as well. 
President Kennedy’s expression of “great shock” at 
Lumumba’s death, on the other hand, rings false since 
it is evident that he would rather keep quiet about the 
treacherous and conscienceless political assassination 
in order to continue his support of Kasavubu.3 Yet even 
his young brother, Teddy, had to admit, after a visit to 
the Congo, that Kasavubu is held to be a “tool of the 
Central Intelligence Agency” of the United States. 

WHERE WAS HAMMARSKJOLD? 

Now that Premier Patrice Lumumba and two other 
elected government officials— the Youth and Sports 
Minister, Maurice Mpolo, and Deputy Senate Speaker, 
Joseph Okito— have been murdered and their bodies are 
evidently so badly mutilated that Tshombe refuses so 
much as to show their grave, UN General Secretary 
Hammarskjold is calling for “an impartial investiga- 
tion” into their deaths. No wonder that even a nobody 
like Tshombe can defy the UN for it is only natural to 
ask where was the gentleman from Sweden when the 
Swedish officers of the UN had reported that Lumumba 
was so badly beaten on the forced arrival in Katanga 
that they were not sure that he would survive at all? 

Where was Hammarskjold when Lumumba was first 
arrested and man-handled at Leopoldville [Kinshasa]? 

Where was the gentleman when, in the dark of the 
night, the UN-recognized Congo government of 
Kasavubu had the Premier bound, blind-folded, gagged 
and forcefully transferred to a prison in a province 
which had seceded from the Congo Republic? 

Wasn’t it obvious then that there was only one reason 
for this transfer, and that was to premeditate murder? 

Where was Hammarskjold when apartheid South 
Africa announced that Lumumba had been murdered on 
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the very night he was transferred to Katanga, and the 
Katanga authorities had concocted the escape story only 
in order to be able to announce later that Patrice 
Lumumba was dead? It ill behooves Hammarskjold to 
smirk when the Russian Ambassador declared him 
responsible for Lumumba’s death. 

Both are cynics. History will not for- 
give Russia’s butchery of the 
Hungarian Revolution just because it 
now poses as an ally of Freedom 
Fighters— in Africa. And it will not 
forgive the General Secretary for pre- 
siding over that new butchers’ kitchen 
called the UN. 

THE IGNORANT, CRUEL, 

UNPRINCIPLED TSHOMBE 

The Katanga announcement of 
Lumumba’s death reveals that the 
ambitious, petty, vicious tyrant-without- 
any-seruples, Tshombe, is as ignorant as 
he is vain, cruel and unprincipled. That 
statement lumped together the execu- 
tion of the labor martyrs, Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and that of the convict, Caryl 
Chessman, and used all that as “justifi- 
cation” for his lynching of Lumumba 
and his colleagues. If Kennedy wants to 
associate himself with such a traitor to 
the cause of African freedom, it certain- 
ly does not represent the views of the 
American people. 

Are we supposed to take his word, 
and that of the paid press, that Patrice 

Lumumba was a Communist and “for violence,” but this 
creature Tshombe, whose hands are bloody from politi- 
cal assassination, is a “democrat and a moderate” when 
this is his concept of trial by jury? Is this the new fron- 
tier which he wishes revealed to the people of the world 
WHO KNOW THAT IT WAS LUMUMBA WHO 
ORGANIZED THE CONGOLESE NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT IN 1958 AND LED HIS PEOPLE TO 
FREEDOM in 1960 while Tshombe sold out to the 
Belgian oppressors, and three short days after indepen- 
dence was achieved declared his secession from the 
newly independent African state? 

This is not a new frontier. It is old, putrid imperial- 
ism. Times, however, have changed. A century has 
passed since Belgian King Leopold II could carve out an 
African empire by reducing the 20-40 million Congolese 
masses down to 8 million. This is 1960 when a third of 
Africa has rid itself of European imperialism and is not 
ready to accept any new imperialism— Russian or 
American made— in its place. It is the year African 
Freedom Fighters will carry on the struggle until the 
old colonialism is driven off the face of the earth. 

THE HERITAGE OF PATRICE LUMUMBA 

The United States has made it easy enough for 
Russia to appear as the protector of African freedom. 
But the Africans will not forget that Russia itself voted 
for the UN entry into the Congo. Their present demand 
for UN withdrawal cannot wipe the slate clean, for with 
that entry there has come chaos, planned chaos. The 
United States and the others in the UN who had sup- 
ported Kasavubu as the legal government— although he 
had only 10 percent of the actual votes of the Congolese 
people and occupied the figure-head role of president- 
must now face the consequences of their action. 

Only a fool like Tshombe can think that the death of 
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A Morning in the Heart of Africa 


by Patrice Lumumba 


For a thousand years you, Negro, suffered like a 
beast, your ashes strewn to the wind that roams the 
desert. 

Your tyrants built the lustrous, magic temples to pre- 
serve your soul, preserve your suffering. 

Barbaric right of fist and the white right to a whip, 
you had the right to die, you also could weep. 

In your totem they carved endless hunger, endless 
bonds, and even in the cover of the woods a ghastly 
cruel death was watching, snaky, crawling to you like 
branches from' the holes and heads of trees embraced 
your body and your ailing soul. 

Then they put a treacherous big viper on your chest, 
on your neck they laid the yoke of fire-water, they 
took your sweet wife for glitter of cheap pearls, your 
incredible riches that nobody could measure. 

From your hut, the tom-toms sounded into dark of 
night carrying cruel laments up mighty black rivers 
about abused girls, streams of tears and blood, about 
ships that sailed to country where the little man wal- 
lows in an ant-hill and where a dollar is the king, to 
that damned land which they called a motherland. 

There your child, your wife were ground day and 
night by frightful, merciless mill, crushing them in 
dreadful pain. 

You are man like others. They preach you to believe 
that good white god will reconcile all men at last. By 
fire you grieved and sang the moaning songs of home- 
less beggar that sinks at stranger’s doors. 


And when a craze possessed you and your blood 
boiled through the night you danced, you moaned, 
obsessed by fathers’ passion. 

Like fury of a storm of lyrics of a manly tune a 
strength burst out of you for a thousand years of mis- 
ery in metallic voice of jazz, in uncovered outcry that 
thunders through the continent in gigantic surf. 

The whole world surprised woke up in panic of the 
violent rhythm of blood, to violent rhythm of jazz, the 
white man turning pallid over this new song that car- 
ries torch of purple through the dark of night. 

The dawn is here, my brother, dawn! Look in our 
faces, a new morning breaks in our old Africa. Ours 
only will now be the land, the water, mighty rivers 
poor Negro was surrendering for a thousand years. 

And hard torches of the sun will shine for us again 
they’ll dry the tears in eyes and spittle on your face. 
The moment when you break the chains, the heavy 
fetters, the evil, cruel times will go never to come 
again. 

A free and gallant Congo will arise from black soil, a 
free and gallant Congo— the black blossom, the black 
seed! 


Editor’s note: The above poem by Patrice Lumumba is 
reprinted from East Europe, October 1960. They 
found it on the front page of the Slovak literary week- 
ly Kultumy Sivot, August 13, 1960. 


Lumumba has rid the Congo of “a problem.” The 
Congolese masses have tasted freedom. They will not 
return to the old stage of oppression, even if Belgian 
white imperialism now has the Black face of a Tshombe, 
nor if “democracy” tells them that government by assas- 
sination is preferable to “Communism.” 

That Patrice Lumumba was not a 
Communist is now being admitted by 
the very people who called him that 
yesterday. Patrice Lumumba was no 
Communist; he was an African 
Freedom Fighter who led the struggle 
of the Congolese people. He found out 
too late that formal political freedom, 
which does not have an economic base 
on which to thrive, can be saddled 
with an economic imperialism as das- 
tardly as that of political imperialism. 

Patrice Lumumba leaves behind him 
an awakened consciousness and love of 
liberty which took shape in an orga- 
nized movement for liberation which 
crossed tribal lines, and was truly of 
national, and indeed of continental, 
that is all-African, range. Proof lies in 
the reasoned statement from Lumum- 
ba’s stronghold in Stanleyville that 
Lumumba’s death does not in any way 
stop the National Congolese Movement 
from continuing the struggle for libera- 
tion. Proof lies in the fact that what he 
had achieved for the Congo, Kenneth 
Kaunda and Dr. Banda are fighting to 
numba achieve for Northern Rhodesia 

[Zambia] and Nyasaland [Malawi], and the Freedom 
Fighters in Kenya for Kenya. Even in white supremacist 
South Africa, and in the fascist dominated Portuguese 
colonies of Angola and Mozambique the African Freedom 
Fighters will not rest until they have achieved the goal of 
African independence. 

We mourn the death of Patrice Lumumba, but we are 
confident that for every leader whose young life has 
been snuffed out by imperialism and its stooges, hun- 
dreds and thousands will arise to take their places and 
see that the deaths are not in vain, that freedom will be 
achieved in our time. 

May 17, 1985 

[I]t is only when a word suddenly becomes a philo- 
sophic category that it has so absorbed historical 
development that it can find a philosophic expres- 
sion that is action. 

The Congo. Once I met the first Black man I ever 
saw when I landed in Chicago, 4 [Black] represented 
that new, other human dimension which was past 
any single discrimination, even when it was emo- 
tionally integral to one as the experience of anti- 
Semitism was to me. There was absolutely nothing 
on the Black dimension from the mid-1920s on that 
was Strange to me. America or Africa. Africa was the 
other world: I simply must explore every crevice of it. 

In the 1930s I began meeting Africans [from] 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast [Ghana], Nyasaland 
[Malawi], but never, never the Congo. And I hun- 
gered for that because that horrible chapter of the 
inhumanity of whites in the person of the King of 
Belgium devastating the Congo was beyond belief 
and imagination. 

Now skip all the way to the 1950s and the creation 
of the first independent country in Africa, Ghana, 
and the assembling of all Africans who could be to 
the opening ceremonies. 5 In struts Patrice 
Lumumba. I believe I loved every bone in that man’s 
body. I loved especially his little beard, and kept say- 
ing it is even more beautiful than Trotsky’s goatee. I 
loved his voice. And out of that wonderful mouth 
camp poetry and the vision of the future of freedom. 
Did you read the poem by Lumumba I found in a 
Slavic publication in the ’60s and published in News 
& Letters? Do you know that we were given a beau- 
tiful picture of Lumumba in recognition of what 
N&L did in that struggle against the U.S., against 
the UN, and against Tshombe and for Lumumba? Do 
you know I cried almost as much when he was mur- 
dered as when Lenin died, and I was so, so little ■ 
then, which I certainly wasn’t by the ’60s. 


1. Moise Tshombe was the President of the breakaway Katanga 
province at the time of the Congo’s independence. A bitter rival 
of Lumumba’s vision of a unitary Congo, Tshombe was backed 
by Belgian mining interests out to exploit Katanga’s mineral 
riches. Lumumba was captured by Mobutu’s troops in 
December I960 while he was enroute to Stanleyville 
(Kisahgani) and handed over to Tshombe’s army who later 
murdered him. 

2. For an analysis of the revelations of the CIA sponsored mur- 
der of Lumumba made public in the 1975 Interim Report of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, see the editorial arti- 
cle, “The State-Made Murderers: CIA, FBI and the Presidents,” 
by Olga Domanski in the January-February 1976 News & 
Letters. 

3. Joseph Kasavubu was the Congo’s first President, 1960 to 
1965, and the malleable puppet that did the bidding of the West 
and local despots like Tshombe and Mobutu, including the dis- 
missal of Lumumba as prime minister in September 1960. 

4. As a child Dunayevskaya’s family had emigrated to Chicago 
from|the Ukraine in 1922. 

5. This refers to the All-African People’s Conference held in 
Accra, Ghana in December 1958. 
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Essay Article 


by F. Shelley 

I. HEGEL AND FEMINISM 

The importance accorded Adorno by Feminist and 
Queer theorists brought back to my attention Olga 
Domanski’s essay “Hegel, Feminism and Revolution.” 
Many are concerned with questions of 
subjectivity, identity and difference, but 
are antagonistic to Hegel’s dialectic. It is 
in this spirit that Patricia Mills cites 
Adorno in Feminist Interpretations of 
Hegel which Domanski reviewed. 1 2 

It is Adorno’s idea of the goal of 
Hegel’s philosophy— an intersubjective 
recognition without recourse to domi- 
nation— that Mills and other feminists 
find attractive. Such a vision of mutual 
reciprocity, they argue, has to be out- 
side of Hegel’s dialectic which they 
believe systematically negates differ- 
ence. Thus Mills argues intersubjectivi- 
ty can only be conceived by “refuting 
the moment of Hegelian reconciliation in which the 
negation of the negation becomes a positive 
moment of domination” (my emphasis, p. 85). 

One issue addressed in this essay is whether 
negation of the negation can be conceived in a 
different way, where recognition doesn’t become 
domination, and difference is not subsumed by 
identity. For Hegel, as can be seen in his 
Phenomenology, the possibility of intersubjectivi- 
ty is never automatically realized; indeed, it 
requires a fundamental change in the nature of 
subjectivity (a change that we would consider 
revolutionary, and an “action,” as Dunayevskaya 
put it, “that supersedes the subjectivity of pur- 
pose”).' 1 In this essay the question of Subject will 
be investigated through Dunayevskaya’s critique 
of Adorno and her articulation of “Absolute Idea 
as New Beginning.” 3 

Indeed, whether one agrees with Dunayevskaya 
that “Hegel would not be Hegel if the moment of 
encounter with the Absolute Idea was a moment of 
quiescence” (163), the point is not a defense of the 
“historical” Hegel but a return to Dunayevskaya’s 
encounter and projection of a “new” (or living) Hegel 
which she believed was crucial for the development of 
liberatory ideas. In other words, whether the move- 
ment of the self-developing Subject— toward an abili- 
ty to give up immediacy and, by undergoing media- 
tion (and therefore self-negation), to embrace the 
Other in mutual recognition— is “authentically” in 
Hegel or not, such a conception is central to 
Dunayevskaya. 

Paradoxically, the continuing relevance of Adorno’s 
critique of Hegel for feminist theory can be considered 
in direct contrast to their relative lack of engagement 
with Dunayevskaya’s new Hegel. Domanski offered 
part of an explanation for this estrangement by quoting 
Dunayevskaya’s critique of Adorno: 

Once you fail to “listen to the voices from below” 
and reduce your purpose instead to what Adorno 
called “discussing key concepts of philosophic disci- 
plines and centrally intervening in those disci- 
plines” your next step becomes “the substitution of 
a permanent critique, not alone for absolute nega- 
tivity but also of ‘permanent revolution itself.”’ 
(RD, p. 173) 

Dunayevskaya’s critique of Adorno is not simply that 
he didn’t listen to the voices from below. Such a critique 
would have been thought absurd by Adorno. He never 
became disillusioned with the proletariat because he 
never placed his hopes on it. During the 1940s he began 
to articulate his skepticism of the proletariat, conclud- 
ing that “even solidarity is sick.” 4 

In contrast, for Dunayevskaya it was the dialectic 
that allowed for the comprehension of the movement’s 
“quest for universality.” That quest, she argued, was 
“already discerned in the dialectical movement of the 
three final syllogisms of [Hegel’s] Absolute Mind.” In 
other words, it is Dunayevskaya’s breakthrough on the 
Absolute as new beginning that enabled her to find 
impulses from the movement from practice. Such an 
idea indicates the philosophic difference between her 
and Adorno: 

This unchaining began, of course, with his 
refusal to consider that Hegel’s Notion was related 
only to thought. 

Once Marx discovered a new continent of 


Adorno, Dunayevskaya and subjectivity 



1. Domanski’s essay appeared in the March 1997 N&L. 
American feminist theorists like Seyla Benhabib— an essayist 
in the collection Feminist Interpretations of G.W.F. Hegel, 
Patricia Mills ed.— as well as Judith Butler, Drucilla Cornell, 
and Nancy Fraser all find Adorno an inspiration for their work. 
As Benhabib puts it “‘the aspiration to a nonviolent relation- 
ship to the Other and to otherness more generally is one that 
we share, and which enters our work through the influence of 
Adorno.” Butler et al., Feminist Contentions: A 
Philosophical Exchange (New York: Routledge, 1995), p. 
117. 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya, “Hegel’s Absolute as New Beginning,” 
in Art and Logic in Hegel’s Philosophy, Warren 
Steinkraus and Kenneth Schmitz eds., p. 174. Citations are in 
text. 

3. Dunayevskaya’s writings on Adorno and Lukacs will be 
reprinted in the forthcoming collection, tentatively titled 
Power of Negativity. This essay is part of an ongoing discus- 
sion of that book. 

4. Minima Moralia (London: Verso, 1974), p. 51. 


thought and of revolution, the task he assigned 
to himself was that of uniting philosophy and real- 
ity. The proof of that unity came from uncovering 
the hidden Subject. . .5 

It is my intention to center the critique of 
Adorno on this level. In fact “uncovering the hid- 
den Subject” was Adorno’s intention 
in Negative Dialectics. While Adorno 
never embraced the concept of 
Subject qua proletariat, and concen- 
trated his efforts of concretization 
on aesthetics, he argued that any 
attempts at concretization in general 
should be shunned for “logical con- 
sistency,” and that the concept of 
Subject should be used “to break 
through the fallacy of constitutive 
subjectivity” (p. xx). By such “consti- 
tutive subjectivity,” I take him to 
mean something akin to a force of 
revolution. 

I want readers to hold onto this con- 
ceptual division between Subject as concept and its 
embodiment, not to subsume subjectivity into the con- 
cept but to ground it in a new beginning that “breaks 
through the barriers of the given, reaches out, if not to 
infinity, surely beyond the historic moment.” 

H. THE SUBJECT’S OBJECTIVITY 

In her 1974 essay, “Hegel’s Absolute as New 
Beginning” Dunayevskaya had reminded readers that 
Adorno’s 1957 “Aspects of Hegel’s Philosophy,”® had 
“almost defended a subject-object identity.” In contrast 
to Lukacs, for whom, Dunayevskaya maintained, the 
subject-object identity had “slipped back into Hegelian 
idealism,” 7 Adorno wrote, “cognition if it is genuine, 
and more than simple duplication of the subjective, 
must be the subject’s objectivity.” For 
Dunayevskaya such a proclamation of the subject’s 
objectivity must have been exciting. Even in 
Negative Dialectics Adorno argued that Hegel still 
has “an insight into the subject as a self-manifesting 
objectivity,” 3 though such an idea runs counter to the 
thrust of Negative Dialectics. 

However it would not be a stretch to “translate” subject 
as self-manifesting objectivity conceptually as also cre- 
ativity of cognition. Certainly, Adorno was miles ahead 
of Georg Lukacs’ idealistic identity that both over- 
stressed subject/object with class consciousness, sans 
proletarian praxis, and then translated the “knowing” of 
such consciousness as the party, as the organ that would 
pierce through the reified reality. 

Yet Adorno’s critique of the “idealistic nature” of 
Lukacs’ conception of reification seems doubly ironic. In 
place of Lukacs’ party, Adorno concretized subjectivity’s 
self-manifesting objectivity in terms of a thin layer of 
modernist artists who he believed were the real ground 
to resist reification. 

What was shocking for Dunayevskaya was that in 
Negative Dialectics “almost out of nothing, [Adorno] 
suddenly brings in Auschwitz and introduces some sort 
of kinship between it and absolute negativity” (RD, p. 
172). Instead of a dialectic of development continuing 
into the Absolute, Adorno forces a synthesis “almost out 
of nothing.” Such a collapsing of the Hegelian dialectic 
into Auschwitz was practically a positivistic move: 
“totally illogical and undialeotical” as Dunayevskaya 
put it. " ■/ v 

It is this move— where Adorno equates absolute neg- 
ativity with “genocide... pure identity as death”— that 
puts an end to the concept of the Subject’s objectivity, 
and with it Adorno’s own retreat to “intervention” with- 
in the academy became irresistible. Implicitly conflat- 
ing the Hegelian movement of negativity with the one 
dimensional negativity Hegel criticized in his analysis 
of the French revolution’s “Absolute Freedom and 
Terror,” Adorno strangely found an affinity, at least 
rhetorically, with Heidegger’s, not Hegel’s, conception of 
negation as a nullity, as death. 

What is never under discussion is the concept 
of Subject in Hegel’s Absolute Idea which, 
Dunayevskaya reminds us, rather than a closed 
ontology oj%» simple synthesis, has to undergo' 
“absolute liberation.” 9 

For Dunayevskaya, in contrast to Adorno, absolute 
liberation, which meant revolution in permanence, 
was “immanent in the very form” of Hegel’s Absolutes. 
“This is why,” she adds, “our age can best understand 
Hegel’s Absolute.” Central to that understanding is the 
“negation of the negation,” not as a positivism or a 
return to the old, but as a new beginning, an articula- 


5. “Dialectics of Revolution: American Roots and Marx’s World 
Humanist Concepts,” Marxism and Freedom (New York: 
Columbia, 1988) , p. 10. 

6. “Aspects of Hegel’s Philosophy” is reprinted in Hegel: Three 
Studies (Cambridge: MIT, 1994). 

7. Dunayevskaya, “Lukacs’ Philosophic Dimension,” News & 
Letters, February and March 1973. 

8. Negative Dialectics (New York: Seabury Press, 1973), p. 
350. Further citations are in text. 

9. To undergo such liberation, Dunayevskaya maintains, one 
has to follow Hegel into Absolute Mind. In the final syllogism 
of the Philosophy of Mind, Hegel breaks with the logical 
sequence and replaces it with “the consequential Self- 
Thinking Idea.” This creative force is absolute negativity. See 
“The Self-Thinking Idea in a new.Concept of and Relationship 
to Dialectics of Leadership, as well as Self-Bringing Forth of 
Liberty,” Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, p. 10376. 


tion of a positive. 

But Dunayevskaya did not only hold to the positive in 
the negative, but also emphasized the negative of the 
positive. 10 In other words, far from the positive identifi- 
cation of Absolute Idea as the “New Society” being the 
end point of her investigation into Hegel’s Absolutes, 
the category “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning” 
emphasized the negativity at the heart of the 
Absolute— the ecounter-revolution within the revolu- 
tion— the internal contradiction. 

What is at stake in the disagreement between Adomo 
and Dunayevskaya over the Absolute is not only the 
character of negativity but also subjectivity, which 
Hegel sees as the basis for the “transcendence of the 
opposition between notion and reality.” For 
Dunayevskaya, it is the “living Subject” that supersedes 
the subjectivity of purpose, i.e. the Subject’s objectivity. 
It was Dunayevskaya’s view of a “new Hegel” that 
allowed her to make a category of the creativity of the 
subject’s objectivity. 

HI. ADORNO’S VISION 

“The point is that the concept of concrete totality 
escaped him,” Dunayevskaya wrote of Lukacs’ concep- 
tion of reification, which could also be addressed to 
Adorno: “labor is seen not as the laborer in revolt; labor 
no more than the exercise of labor-power in the most 
specifically capitalistic form: socially-necessary labor 
time... Mediation became subject-less.” 11 

Adomo never considered the unique character of 
Marx’s dialectic of labor, and continued throughout his 
career to define commodity fetishism in terms of 
exchange value. This distorted view of Marx’s categories 
let Adomo make some tremendously inventive claims 
vis-a-vis the culture industry and art, but it also meant 
that he saw nothing more than “objectification” in 
Marx’s conception. 

Adorno’s interest lay in the identity of exchange (i.e. 
the exchange of equivalents). Somewhat akin to the 
equality of “bourgeois right” Marx spoke of in Critique 
of the Gotha Program, Adomo opines that “when we 
criticize the barter principle of thought, we want to real- 
ize the ideal of free and just barter.. .Its realization alone 
would transcend barter... if no man had part of his labor 
withheld from him any more, rational identity would he 
a fact, and society would have transcended the identify- 
ing mode of thinking” (ND, p. 147). 

In other words, negative dialectics, though 
antagonistic, still remain within bourgeois 
society. More importantly he never grasped 
that the subjective element on which a new 
society could be reconstituted arose through 
the proletarian praxis of freely associated 
labor. Thus there was no way to find a subse- 
quent negation except through the mind of the 
critical theorist. 

Shorn of the Subject’s objectivity, to what degree is 
Adorno’s “intersubjective recognition without recourse 
to domination” an undialectical, perhaps only an added 
hopeful element? Indeed, it is a rather vapid “eternal 
peace,” without the intersubjective tension of self and 
other. A curiously isolated, alone, and aloof “sub- 
stance,” “without further definition or fulfillment.” 
That is why Dunayevskaya’s statement— that in place 
of permanent revolution, Adorno substituted perma- 
nent critique— is not rhetoric. Without absolute nega- 
tivity as new beginning, without the new social rela- 
tions which result in the revolutionary process— with- 
out, in short, revolutionary subjectivity— Adorno’s priv- 
ileging of the moment of difference becomes almost 
only a celebration. Negative dialectics seems to pass 
into the death of the dialectic. 12 

For Dunayevskaya, the continuing relevance of 
Hegel is that “absolute negativity signifies transforma- 
tion of reality.” In contrast, Adomo not only failed to 
reach out “beyond the historic moment”; once he gave 
up the dialectic of negativity, the failure to “hear” (or 
“reflect” the historic moment, to use Adorno’s own 
swear word) what was shouting at him (in the 1950s 
and 1960s) became palpable— the multi-vocal “voices 
from below.” 

In place of creating a step forward in philosophic cog- 
nition, today’s post-structuralist emphasis on the frag- 
mented and decentered subject, with its roots in Hegel, 
does little more than hypostatize the hegemony of capi- 
talist social relations. In contrast, Dunayevskaya was 
concerned not only with overturning present reality— 
the negation of the negation was also about the new 
society being built on fundamentally new human rela- 
tions— but asking the hard question of the failed and 
aborted attempts, that is, what happens after the revo- 
lution. Unchaining the dialectic meant that. 

10. Tbis can be seen in her critique of C.L.R. James’ Notes 
on Dialectics in her “1953 Letters on the Absolute.” 
Dunayevskaya argued that James’ articulation of the posi- 
tive in the negative, while profound, had been very general. 
Following Hegel, she noted that “now we can be more con- 
crete, at least in relation to our own organization where the 
mediating determination is a negative ‘but the negative of 
the positive and includes the latter.’” The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and 
Letters, 1989), p. 32. The quote is from Hegel’s Science of 
Logic. 

11. “Lukacs’ Philosophic Dimension.” 

12. In contrast to Adorno’s reliance on the critical theorists’ 
mind, News and Letters Committees aims “to promote the 
firmest unity among worker. Blacks and other minorities, 
women, youth and those intellectuals who have broken 
from the ruling bureaucracy of capital and labor” (my 
emphasis). 
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LABOR VS. CAPITAL AND LEADERS VS. RANKS 


Many at the rally to support the 
Detroit newspaper workers said it was a 
farewell to the strikers. One called it a 
funeral. The betrayal by the AFL-CIO, 
who bound them to the illusion of politi- 
cal redress through the system, cannot 
be under-estimated, but there is life in 
the labor movement, especially closer to 
the bottom, with the working poor. I’m 
thinking of the Black woman I talked 
with who had worked at a crummy nurs- 
ing home job for 7 years and then orga- 
nized with other workers to form a union 
affiliated with the UAW. Two other Black 
women told me they had been trying to 
organize Elias Big Boy restaurants and 
lost a close election by 11 votes in a unit 
of 400. I think they indicate a current 
that continues. 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 

■ * * * 

There were a lot of shop floor issues 
being discussed by the marchers at the 
solidarity demonstration for the newspa- 
per strikers in Detroit. A white worker 
from Chrysler Kokomo told me the com- 
.pany had installed an automated delivery 
system at an exorbitant cost. They ended 
up taking it out because it was unwork- 
able, re-deployed workers originally reas- 
signed elsewhere, and rescinded the lay- 
offs. What he wanted to know was why 
Chrysler didn’t just have humans do the 
work they want machines to do, especial- 
ly since the people are cheaper. 

Labor journalist 
-Detroit 


I see a real excitement again in the 
union movement. At a meeting held by 
the AFL-CIO, 250 people were expected 
and 1,000 showed up. It was a real job to 
scramble to find seats for everyone. My 
union local started out in 1943 about the 
same size as now. It peaked just before 
Reagan got into office. After that, shops 
were closing down left and right. Today 
there’s a new excitement in the labor 
movement I haven’t seen in 20 years. 

Union organizer 
Tennessee 

* * * 

What is noteworthy about the GM 
strike in Oklahoma City is that that 
plant had never had a strike until now. 
The length of the strike Was also unex- 
pected. It reflected management’s deter- 
mination not to hire any new production 
workers overall. 

The production line slowdown which 
has been announced since the end of the 
strike has led the UAW to suspect that 
the hiring deal is being reneged upon by 
GM. The company claims that a poor 
vehicle report, mostly for bad engineering 
and design, has led to lack of demand for 
the cars manufactured in Oklahoma City. 

Correspondent 

Oklahoma 


United Staff Association Local 3882, 
which represents the clerical and techni- 
cal workers of New York University, 
prominently displayed their literature 
and distributed leaflets to the thousands 


attending graduation ceremonies in 
Washington Square Park. The university 
refused to continue negotiating crucial 
worker issues. The clerical and technical 
workers— mostly women and people of 
color, and many with families— make 
minimal wages and will retire into 
poverty. Their demands for a contract 
and a union shop have been supported 
by many students and over 100 faculty 
members. 

Demonstration participant 
New York 


One of the supervisors at Serta 
Mattress, Lindell, used to be a steward. 
He was the worst steward ever, 
wouldn’t say anything, even if a sn 
came up and bit him. Now that he 
supervisor, he’s the worst supem 
ever. He’s always yelling and ordering 
the workers around. Every time I look up 
he tells me I’ve screwed something up. 
I’ve been there 15 years and all of a sud- 
den I can’t even go to the bathroom with- 
out him saying I do it wrong. But we’re 
going to teach him a lesson. 

Fighting working woman 
Memphis 


N&L brings back memories of what I 
witnessed on a shop level beginning way 
back in the 1930s, especially what the 
piece work system does to workers when- 
ever they cooperate with management at 
the point of production to save the com- 
pany production costs. It always leads to 
layoffs and speed ups, and it often leads 
to serious injuries. 

Tbo many workers still think they are 
part and parcel of the company, and the 
union officials rarely discourage that 
type of thinking. If there is to be new 
leadership in the labor unions, there has 
to be a change in economic and political 
ideology among the workers to change 
the whole system to production for use 
and not profit. 

79 Years Young 
Minneapolis 


TWO ELECTIONS: 

NEW OPENINGS? 

. Since the recent Iranian elections, the 
mood among Iranian Left exiles has been 
very hopeful. No one trusts the new 
President Khatami who has been part of 
the Islamic Republic, but there is a feel- 
ing of excitement that 70% of Iranian vot- 
ers voted against the candidate backed 
by Khomeini’s successor. This hopeful 
mood was reflected in a meeting of 200 
Iranians and Americans at UC-Berkeley 
on June 21, in solidarity with the Iranian 
author, Faraj Sarkoohi, who is in jail for 
his defense of the right to free speech. 
This kind of international support and 
the deep mass dissatisfaction reflected in 
the election leads to hope that it may lead 
to some new openings for freedom. 

Iranian feminist 
California 

* * * 

The Canadian economy is a disaster, 
especially here in southern Ontario. The 


Readers' Views 



Betty Shabazz, 1936-1997 


The death of Dr. Betty Shabazz, the 
wife of Malcolm X, June 23, marks a 
troubled milestone in post-Civil Rights 
Black America. She died from extensive 
third degree burns over 80 percent of her 
body as a result of an alleged dispute 
with her 12-year-old grandson, named 
Malcolm, three weeks earlier. 

The outpouring of grief and remem- 
brances at memorial meetings across the 
nation may have seemed as unexpected 
as this latest tragedy to befall the family 
of Malcolm X. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

The great rift between the generations 
has revealed the most fatal contradic- 
tions within the Black community it has 
ever wrestled with. The tragic irony is 
that no other political figure anticipated 
and spoke more powerfully to the violent 
contradictions of today’s Black urban life 
than Malcolm X. 

It is no less ironic that the life of Betty 
Shabazz, who at the time of Malcolm’s 
assassination in 1965 became a 28-year- 


old single mother of six daughters, 
embodied the personal resilience and 
individual determination that is so uni- 
versal a feature of struggling Black 
women today. That is what lives on in the 
memory and example of Dr. Betty 
Shabazz. 

She prevailed over one of the formida- 
ble tragedies of an era. As a nurse, public 
health educator, early childhood develop- 
ment advocate, inner city college admin- 
istrator, and leader among Black women, 
she labored in the trenches of the Black 
community. In her own words, she did so 
by using “my spiritual, material, and 
intellectual capacities to help build a bet- 
ter human society.” 

All of us are diminished by her loss, 
not only because one more link to the 
Black radical tradition has slipped the 
chain. But because the circumstances of 
her loss remind us of that self-contradic- 
tory realm of darkness at the heart of the 
Black community that our philosophic 
vision has yet to pierce. —Lou Turner 


recent election didn’t really change any- 
thing, except that the right wing reform 
party consolidated its support in western 
Canada. They actually got fewer votes 
nationally and lost the one seat they had 
in Ontario. The only good news was the 
NDP comeback. Throughout the cam- 
paign, the press repeatedly pictured the 
NDP as about to be wiped out. Instead, 
they came in ahead of the conservatives 
and made a breakthrough in the 
Maritimes. 

Supporter 

Ontario 

QUESTIONS 
FOR 
AFRICA 

Lou Turner’s latest 
article on the Congo was 
fantastic. Victory in the 
Congo is exploding the situ- 
ation in the whole of central Africa. 
South Africa is not playing any ideologi- 
cal godfather here .-The reactionary atti- 
tude of the ANC makes it almost impos- 
sible for them to play the role they wish 
for themselves. 

Ba Karang 
Gambia 


Reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s pam- 
phlet on the Afro-Asian Revolutions 
again, I was startled at the parallels 
between Mao’s “Army-Party cadre” strat- 
egy and Kabila’s road to victory in the 
Congo. Mao’s army was fed and nurtured 
by the economic organization of the peas- 
antry; Kabila’s army did apparently 
have a commune-type structure in its 
strongholds, but it also had access to the 
international mineral traders. On this 
last point, some people seem to think 
that Kabila’s leverage could force the 
West to cut a new deal with Africa. One 
African friend here said: “This is the end 
of Francophone Africa,” meaning that 
the region has tilted towards Anglo- 
American interests centered in Uganda 
and Museveni’s politics as much as 
Kabila’s. 

Dave Black 
England 


In a recent BBC report on Kabila, 
interviewer Robin Denslowe asked him, 
“So, are you Castroite, Maoist, Pan- 
African, capitalist or what?” And Kabila 
laughed and said, “Maybe all those 
things, maybe none. You’ll see what we 
are.” 


Waiting to see 
London 


What’s happening in the Congo now 
makes me think of the importance of 
what Raya Dunayevskaya called “revolu- 
tion in permanence” vs. the “half-way 
houses” of unfinished revolutions. We 
see from South Africa what happens 
when the situation is at its best, with a 
mass movement bringing change; yet 
nothing there has changed in the lives of 
the masses. Now we will see to what 
extent Kabila is willing to bring in the 
other forces who have been in opposition 
to Mobutu for many years. I wonder if 
the Westen^powers might engineer it so 
he will set up a new, “acceptable” dicta- 
torship. The idea that the revolution has 
to continue has to be emphasized. 

W.S. 

California 


THE BLACK DIMENSION 

It is ironic that Clinton apologizes for 
slavery at the same time he is putting 
people in 20th century slavery with his 
workfare laws. 

Observer 
New York 


Why did Mike Wallace in “60 Minutes” 
out of the blue do a program on the Black 
Panthers featuring, of all people, 
Eldridge Cleaver? And why did he then 
follow up that segment with one on 
Timothy McVeigh? Was he trying to 
equate the two? This is because of 


Geronimo Pratt’s release. They want to 
set the atmosphere so no other political 
prisoners are released. And they want to 
make sure Mumia is killed. 

Watching 
New York 


Last April, at a meeting of the 
Coalition to Protect Public Housing, Rev. 
James Bevel took over the leadership of 
the June 19 March here. The only infor- 
mation given to us about him was his 
work with Martin Luther King in the 
1960s. I was appalled by his “sermons” in 
1997 which included negative references 
to women and Blacks and the idea that 
racism is the fault of Black people. It 
only made sense when I learned that he 
had become a follower of the neo-fascist, 
Lyndon LaRouche. Bevel’s retrogression 
is his own tragedy, but it will be a 
greater one for us if his insanity is toler- 
ated within the movement. 

Suzanne Rose 
Chicago 


At the celebration the evening 
Geronimo Pratt was released after 27 
years imprisonment, the room was elec- 
tric, because this was a long fought-for 
victory, because Geronimo symbolizes a 
moment of deep struggle, because every- 
one knows that the struggle continues, 
because a sweet triumph like this helps 
give energy and hope. We have all been 
through this wasteland of 27 years, seen 
a massive freedom movement get 
crushed, racism and poverty intensify, 
crime, gangs, three strikes laws— and 
now we have reached a moment where, 
like Geronimo stepping out into the 
world, there is a possibility of an opening 
to something new. 

Michelle Landau 
Los Angeles 

I see the release of Geronimo Pratt, 
and president Clinton’s apology for slav- 
ery, as part of a play for Africa. The U.S. 
is getting ready to move in on Africa’s 
resources in a big way, with France now 
out of the Congo. 

Black American 
New York 


BOSNIA, STILL 
CIVILIZATION’S 
ACHILLES HEEL’ 


The horrendous status of more than a 
million Bosnian refugees of Muslim ori- 
gin continues to indict the murderous 
policies of the Western government, and 
the Serbian and Croatian government 18 
months after the signing of the Dayton 
“peace” agreement. In Germany, where 
there are over 350,000 Bosnian refugees, 
the government has started to forcibly 
return asylum seekers, awakening them 
in the middle of the night, handcuffing 
them and forcing them on airplanes. In 
Bosnia, refugees who have tried to 
return to their old homes in the 49% of 
the territory under Serb Chetnik control 
and the 30% under Croation government 
control are attacked by rocks, clubs, fires 
and guns. Still they are determined to go 
back. 

Solidarity activist 
Chicago 


Circumstances have changed since 
women from every region of former- 
Yugoslavia and women coming from 
abroad first started meeting together in 
1992. It is our hope that a process of 
decontamination from an authoritarian, 
militaristic and nationalistic conscious- 
ness is underway, but it will take much 
time. We continue our visible resistance 
because we have no illusions that a 
change of regime will alter the dominant 
mentality. We will consider peace to be 
real only when all refugees can live in 
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dignity and the right to be Other and dif- 
ferent is recognized. 

We invite women from all countries to 
join us in our 6th International Meeting 
Aug. 7—10 in Novi Sad (a city 80 kilome- 
ters from Belgrade). For more informa- 
tion on the meeting and on obtaining a 
visa, our e-mail address is 
WIB_BG@zamir-bg.ztn.apc.org. Our fax 
number is +381-11-3247-877. 

Women in Black 
Belgrade 
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MARX’S 

MARXISM 

TODAY 




While Kevin Anderson’s essay on 
“Uncovering Marx’s yet unpublished 
writings” (January-February N&L) is 
welcomed around socialists here, I feel 
that the MEGA2 project may be a part of 
a “canonizing” of Marx. These unknown 
writings may draw a more “Eurocentric 
face.” As Bakuninists, we won’t be very 
surprised but all feminist Marxists, rev- 
olutionary Marxists and humanist 
Marxists through the Third World coun- 
tries may lose the game, if MEGA2 uses 
the “unknown writings” as a wall to sep- 
arate them from Marx. Will a game pre- 
pared by European scholars be a revolu- 
tionary game? It’s hard for me to believe 
this. + . 

Sureyyya Evren 
Turkey 

* * * 

The ethnological notebooks represent- 
ed a hew departure in Marx’s thinking. 
In the Grundrisse, and in one or two 
other texts, Marx had previously shown 
a lively interest in gender roles, patri- 
archy, and non-Westem cultures. But 
the depth and detail of Marx’s attention 
to these subjects in his ethnological 
notes eclipses anything that went 
before... Marx, it becomes clear, was 
preparing himself to grasp the exact 


nature of the unfolding collision between 
Euro-American capital and non-Western 
cultures. And his studies were so thor- 
ough that more than a century later 
there is a great deal to be learned from 
his account of clan culture. 

We can say, with Luxemburg, Marx 
has still not been read with proper care, 
even on the eve of the 21st century. 

David Smith 
Kansas 

Editor’s Note: David Smith’s transla- 
tion into English of Marx’s Ethno- 
logical Notebooks is expected to be 
available soon. 


What Marx described in Capital is 
exactly what I experienced on the pro- 
duction line as a welder. Has capitalism 
changed so little that Marx got it all 100 
years ago? Or was he that much of a 
visionary? Capitalism today is more 
refined, but labor is still in bondage. We 
are not seen as human beings. We are 
just labor. It used to be you’d load a piece 
of wire into the welding torch, and it 
would last a few minutes. Then they 
changed the technology, so you’d load one 
long loop that would last more than a 
day. That eliminated the breaks you got 
while reloading, so you were just welding 
constantly. But somehow they still need- 
ed us to work 12 hours a day. 

Black worker 
Memphis 


EDUCATION OR DISCIPLINE? 

The Memphis high school student who 
wrote on “School as discipline” in the 
May issue had it right. Public schools 
originally came about after the Civil War 
based on the idea of education for free- 
dom. Now they are a form of discipline to 
fight the independent thought of the stu- 
dents. It is why so many drop out. 

Consider, if this is what schools are 
like, what level that moves to at the 
work-place. Imagine the level in prisons. 
Schools reflect the whole relationship 
within a society. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 


Louisiana ranks second only to Texas 
in national energy production. It is also 
successful as an agricultural and mining 
state. Yet Louisiana’s school system ranks 
among the nation’s worst. Thousands 
graduate high school unable to read 
beyond the most elementary level. 

Education is not on our leaders’ agen- 
das. Instead they come up with new tac- 
tics in a war against our own citizens. The 
ones who make headlines with so-called 
“anti-crime” proposals wind up the next 
government crooks to be busted because 
they stepped oh some other crooks’ toes. 
After the public money is siphoned off by 
our criminal leaders to fight a war against 
the people, there isn’t enough left to teach 
children to read and write. 

D. Tyler 

Lafayette, LA 


Some of the high schools I’ve visited 
recently are like a prison, with security 
guards everywhere. Many of the stu- 
dents are conscious of the issues. In 
some schools over half the students 
walked out to protest the anti-immigrant 
ballot initiative known as Prop. 187. The 
spirit of revolt rises and then recedes. 

College student 
Los Angeles 


THE RAVAGES OF CAPITALISM 

Workers, academics and activists, 
gathered at a conference sponsored by 
the Center for Working-Class Studies at 
Youngstown State University, noticed 
how the ravages of capitalism are clear 
throughout the area. The capitalists 
have abandoned the steel factories, leav- 
ing massive unemployment and environ- 
mental degradation in their wake. The 
land is so damaged that no creative use 
can be undertaken safely. When the river 
freezes in winter it is applauded because 
it means there is more water than chem- 
ical pollutants in the river! 

Feminist 
Oakland, CA 


The nuclear industry is desperate to 
turn over its deadly waste to the govem- 
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ment to store “temporarily” at the old 
nuclear test site on Shoshone land in 
Nevada. They tell us it’s perfectly safe. 
Why then are they desperate to get rid of 
it? Clinton claims to have a “new, open” 
Dept, of Energy that confessed to experi- 
menting on human beings. At the same 
time the same DOE has been trying to 
silence its most honest scientists, who 
have projected radioactive contamina- 
tion of the water table from the proposed 
dumps at both Yucca Mountain, Nev., 
and Ward Valley, Cal. 

Longtime anti-nuker 
Memphis 

* * * 

For more than 50 years the legacy of 
the nuclear chain, from exploration to 
waste, has been proved genocidal and 
ethnocidal. July 25, the anniversary of 
the Rio Puerco nuclear accident and 
nuclear testing by the French in the 
Pacific at B ikin i Atoll, was designated as 
a national day of acknowledging the dev- 
astating impacts of the nuclear industry 
against indigenous peoples. There is an 
Indigenous Environmental Network 
readers can contact atPOB 485, Bemidji, 
MN 56619. 

Environmental activist 
.Minnesota 


HOUSING: FIGHTING 
TOGETHER OR ALONE? 

The tenants movement in New York 
came out in big demonstrations to protect 
rent stabilization laws in New York City 
and its suburbs. The important question 
to me is whether they will put the same 
energy into opposing HR2, the law that is 
out to destroy public housing for the poor, 
and Gov. Pataki’s draconian welfare laws. 
Or will the poor and the Blacks, those on 
welfare, be left to fight alone? 

J, Marcotte 
New York 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

President Clinton’s proposal to hold a year long 
national dialogue on race immediately opened a debate 
about the nature of that dialogue. Liberals were quick 
to point out that Clinton’s June 14th speech on race in 
America at the University of California, San Diego 
graduation, failed to announce any concrete social pro- 
grams to resolve the issue of racism in this country. 

Conservatives such as Newt Gingrich would shift the 
focus of Clinton’s dialogue away from race, would con- 
centrate on the “achievements of individuals” as 
Congress is preparing legislation to ban federal racial 
and sexual “preferences.” 

With reflection, it becomes obvious that these differ- 
ences between liberals, conservatives and Clinton are a 
sterile debate. Neither side is prepared to confront the 
objective source of racism in the structure of American cap- 
italist production, in the historic racial social division of 
labor which reaches back to an economy based upon Black 
slave labor. This original social division has reappeared in 
various forms. The African -American working class— a 
racially segregated source of human labor power— has suf- 
fered the most at every stage of development of technology 
and economic crises occurring in this country. 

Thus, President Clinton is largely engaging in an 
ingenious rewriting of history. He tells his audience that 
“Our founders sought to form a more perfect union. The 
humility and the hope of that phrase is the story of 
America, and it is our mission today.” 

This is a fable. The sole aim of those founders was to 


Geronimo Pratt released, unbroken 


The west coast has known of Geronimo Pratt’s strug- 
gle for many years and some in the prison movement 
have been fighting for his release from the day of his 
arrest in 1968. This has been a hard fought struggle 
and it took masses of people and time to shake and 
crack the walls of San Quentin for Pratt’s release. 

Upon his release June 10, Pratt said: “I have been 
locked up so long that when I see a tree, it makes my 
knees weak ... it has been just that long.” Pratt was set up 
by the FBI, LAPD, and COINTELPRO, because of his 
activities as Deputy Minister of Defense for the Black 



Supporters of Geronimo Pratt celebrate his release. 


Panther Party (BPP), singled out by J. Edgar Hoover as a 
top priority for destruction. He was snitched off by Julius 
Butler in the murder of Caroline Olsen and the shooting 
of her husband in a $16 robbery on a Santa Monica tennis 
court. Pratt stated in his defense that he was at a BPP 
meeting in Oakland at the time of the murder. The FBI 
had phone wiretaps to prove Pratt’s whereabouts. 

The day of Geronimo’s release on bail he made a public 
appearance at a church in South Central LA. where hun- 
dreds came out to hear him speak on a few horns notice. 
He conveyed an image of power and excitement and joy to 
allrthose there to help celebrate our, the people’s, victory: 
“We have a right to control our own destiny,” said one 
woman speaker, “that is why ‘G’ is a free man today ... He 
did not die in spirit.” And Pratt conveys this victory as not 


only struggling to survive, but to preserve revolutionary 


Voices From Within 
The Prison Walls 


KKKapital punishment in Texas 


Clinton’s doublespeak on race 


set up a government to protect the economic interests of 
the mercantile capitalists, slave owners and large land 
owners and not the rights of the masses, including 
African-American freedmen and slaves, who fought in 
the Revolution against England. 

Of course it’s easy to see that President Clinton’s 
speech is mostly self-serving political cant. He told the 
graduates that they were living in a “truly golden 
moment for America.” The economy is “the healthiest in 
generations and the strongest in the world.” Science 
and technology will give them “exciting new careers” 
and crime and poverty “are finally bending to our 
efforts.” But, he said, the greatest challenge the nation 
faces today is “discrimination and prejudice ... the most 
perplexing one is the oldest, and in some way the 
newest, the problem of race.” 

As one would expect, Clinton sees no relationship 
between his alleged booming economy and the problem 
of race in America. We know his healthy economy does 
not manifest itself in the African-American community. 
According to the most recent reports the unemployment 
rate for Black Americans is 10.3%. This is more than 
twice the 4.8% of the white unemployment rate. But* 
when this 10.3% rate is broken down, it discloses that 
the rate of unemployment for teenage Black males is 
38.3% and for teenage Black females is 28.3%. 

If we disregard the political posturing of Clinton such 
as his belated support of affirmative action, the central 
thesis of his speech is that the growing racial diversity . 
in this country will end the problem of racism. This con- 


principles: “I stayed in the hole eight years because I 
fought for the brother coming into the pen. Some people 
told me to keep my mouth shut and don’t get into any bat- 
tles, but I could not do my time quietly.” 

I say Pratt was liberated from the California penal 
system, their Adjustment Center and Security Housing 
Unit (SHU) where the Mind is tested for weaknesses in 
identity, because we are our minds. The SHU is a prison 
within prison for those classified as “predators” by the 
state or for those that have leadership ability or influ- 
ential power to organize what the system characterizes 
as gangs: A history of defiance spells out punishment by 
the state. But respect can be found among fellow pris- 
oners which puts fear in the heart of a prison system 
which is based on control of the individual. 

Pratt made it clear that he was a Vietnam vet and not 
ashamed of that fact, but that he was not, nor had ever 
been a patriot of America. He volunteered for the ser- 
vice at a young age because of his elders who told him 
to join “because of Emmett Till.” He had to learn to pre- 
serve life through self- defense, and that the real battle 
would be waged here at home when he returned from 
Vietnam. This became clear to him once he heard about 
the assassination of Martin Luther King. 

One contradictory part of Pratt’s talk was when he 
spoke of history. He stated that he thought Nat Turner 
made a mistake, that Turner was too fast in his rebel- 
lion, and he failed and lost many lives. This made me 
think that Pratt narrowed the Turner rebellion to a tac- 
tical question rather than a question of the historical 
moment that permeates the thinking of people when a 
“higher power” consciousness calls upon you— Turner— 
to act. The Turner rebellion was a revolutionary signal 
given for the upcoming civil war. 

The most powerful point in Pratt’s speech came when 
he spoke of his comrades behind prison walls. Some 
past— murdered in prison— like George Jackson, W.L. 
Nolan, William Christmas; and some present— and still 
fighting— like Hugo Tinell and Ruchell McGee, were 
locked down before Pratt’s imprisonment in 1968 and . 
are still there today. Comrades who have stayed strong 
cannot be counted among the broken men and “we have 
to fight for their release.” 

“I was born in the struggle and it is about liberation 

,” Pratt concluded. “I can not promote myself. I can 
only promote revolution. I discovered a new kind of love 
in concrete prison. That love makes you strong. It is not 
about personalities. That was Huey Newton’s downfall 
and he knew it. It is about principles...” —Gene Ford 


By the time this is printed, the State of Texas may 
well have put to death 25 men by lethal injection for 
1997. As of this writing (June 10) the death toll stands 
at 20 with another fellow scheduled for tomorrow night. 

Last month Texas upholders of “law and order” 
strapped Terry Washington to a gurney and pumped his 
body full of deadly chemicals until he was pronounced 
dead. Tferry Washington was mentally retarded. 

The following day, Kenneth Edward Gentry met the 
same fate at the Huntsville Texas Walls penitentiary. 
New evidence in his case, which in all likelihood 
would’ve absolved him, had surfaced. As well, on his 
day of execution a man even came forth and confessed 
to the crime Gentry had been convicted of. Governor of 
Texas George Bush Jr. would not even grant Kenneth 
Gentry a one day stay of execution to look into the mat- 
ter. It appears that Bush was busy dining with some of 
his rich associates and couldn’t take the time out to 
bother with a human life. Such people are grist for the 
mill of capitalist politicians who view them as mere 
statistics in a “get tough on crime” bamboozle of sound 


bite politics designed to get these crooked politicians 
re-elected. 

Kenneth Edward Gentry proclaimed his innocence till 
the last breath was snuffed out of him by the fascist State 
of Texas. This is not the first time an innocent has been 
put to death in Texas. As recently as 1995, a Mexican 
man who had exonerating evidence was murdered by the 
state. The Supreme Court ruled that justice was served 
by his death and that he got a fair trial. 

Aside from the class-biased aspects of “justice” in cap- 
ital cases and the root causes of such cases, many people 
are simply railroaded through the courts with shoddy, 
ineffective council and convicted on circumstantial evi- 
dence. There are some totally innocent people on death 
row and in the graveyard because of this sham justice. 

There liave been many protests on the issue. If you or 
anyone you know would like to give Texas Governor 
George Bush Jr. a piece of your mind on this issue you 
may call his office toll free at 1-800-252-9600. Tell him 
you want the killing to stop! 

—Revolutionary anarchist prisoner 


cept presupposes that no group is capable of outvoting 
the other. 11118 is pure fantasy. Racism is a social rela- 
tionship which was neither created nor defined at the 
ballot box, but was bom out of capitalism, which creat- 
ed a racial social division in production beginning with 
slavery and maintains it up to today as a method to 
divide labor along racial lines to facilitate the extracting 
of surplus labor time. 

The solution to the problem of race lies not in racial 
diversity nor in the social moralisms espoused by 
Clinton at UC, San Diego, but in the long task of tran- 
scending capitalism and creating a new society which 
puts an end to the production of surplus value. 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

Burkina Faso, among others, on the one side, and 
Nigeria and her allies, on the other side, the crisis 
became much more of political interest. 

Having Sankoh in Sierra Leone, Taylor was able to 
link up with the notorious Samba Sanyang of the 
Gambia and the Casamance forces in southern Senegal 
in an effort to better coordinate their activities. This, 
among other things, was seen by Nigeria as a big threat 
to her regional interests. 

The overthrow of Ahmed Kabbah, who was elected in 
the general elections in an effort to return the country 
to civilian rule, was carried out by forces who believed 
that the new political process in the country did not rep- 
resent their interest. The national army has all the time 
argued that since they are the ones who will be fighting 
against the: rebel forces, they should have a political role 
and a position in the new political process. This was 
never taken seriously by a regime which was confident 
that it will be able to carry out the peace process with 
the rebels and continue in power. The break in this 
process came as a big blow not only to the regime but 
also to outside forces like Nigeria. 

Foday Sankoh, who is under house arrest in Nigeria 
and has been removed as the leader of the rebel forces, 
has been called upon by the new military leaders to 
come and join forces with them. Sankoh is believed to 
have been arrested by the Nigerian state in an attempt 
to destabilize the rebel forces. 

Nigeria is fighting to reinstate Ahmed Kabbah, with the 
help of the U.S. forces in the area. There is no doubt that 
the fighting will leave the already marginalised people of 
Sierra Leone (considered the poorest nation in the world) 
in a total state of suffering and hunger. The reason for the 
involvement of the forces of Nigerian dictator General Sani 
Abacha reflects the political situation in the area; it is a 
sign as to how far the military rulers in Nigeria are pre- 
pared to go in securing their regional interests. 

The ironical situation is that the ruling forces in 
Nigeria who came to power in the same way as their 
counterparts in Sierra Leone, by overthrowing a democ- 
ratically elected president, are now claiming to be 
involved in a “just cause.” Abiola, the winner of the 
Nigerian election, continues to linger in jail. 

Whatever the case, the intervention by Nigeria and 
the arrest of the rebel leader Sankoh by Nigeria is not 
likely to bring about any serious political change in the 
country. Whether the present crisis will produce new, 
democratic forces in the country is difficult to say. But 
as long as such forces are absent,, it will be difficult to 
predict the 1 future political situation in Sierra Leone. 

— Ba Karang 

Defense Depot’s toxic racism 

Memphis, Tenn. —The Defense Depot of 
Memphis, Tenn., Concerned Citizens Committee 
(DDMT-CCC) had a community meeting on June 9 to 
hear people from regulatory agencies like ATSDR 
(Agency far Toxic Substance and Disease Registry) and 
EPA (Environmental Protection Agency). The main 
topic was the environmental injustice being wreaked on 
the Black community by the Defense Depot. 

The meeting got off to a bad start. The school that we 
had rented from the Board of Education was not open. 
It was threatening rain and we had 50 or 60 people 
waiting outside for the meeting to start. 

Doris Bradshaw (director of DDMT-CCC) did get on 
the news for three or four days, we got good coverage 
and the meeting was a success in terms of getting our 
message out to the community. 

It was a pretty good meeting although we were dis- 
appointed at the turnout of about 80 people because we 
expected 200 or 300. But we have to accept that because 
we’re dealing with a very controversial subject: the gov- 
ernment is contaminating the Black community. 
Everyone is either shocked or in denial because it is dif- 
ficult to believe that ah agency of the U.S. government 
would actually be so heartless as to contaminate an all- 
Black community with a wide variety of toxins to create 
an epidemic. 

With all the laws these criminals at the Depot broke, 
the next step was a government cover-up. The EPA man 
was a typical bureaucrat who didn’t want to commit one 
way or the other. 

From the beginning I was opposed to any government 
official attending. All they do is confuse the new members 
and start big arguments. That’s exactly what they did. 

—Environmental Justice activist 
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U.S. labor of a mind to fight capitalism and labor fakers 
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inspection, receive certification, and do whatever it 
chooses afterwards. Similar legislation is being sought in 
the U.S. regarding OSHA, which would pose grave dan- 
ger to American workers. 

Hardest hit by outsourcing are the textile and ap- 
parel industries, with 141,000 jobs lost in 1995-96, 
for a staggering total of 40% of all manufacturing jobs 
that disappeared in the U.S. in 1995. Clothing manu- 
facturers now import more than 50% of their apparel 
from abroad, primarily from Asia, Mexico and Latin 
America, compared with 20% imported 20 years ago. A 
look at world sewing hourly pay rates, including bene- 
fits, clearly explains the increase: U.S., $9.46; Canada, 
$9.88; Mexico, $1.08; Philippines, $0.62; India, $0.36; 
Bangladesh, $0.31; Kenya, $0.30; China and Pakistan, 
$0.26. Industry profitability, however, soared from $32.8 
billions in 1975 to $56.3 billion in 1985 and $74.2 billion 
in 1994. 

FARMWORKERS, U.S. THIRD WORLD 

The two million farm workers right here in the U.S. 
also continue to live in dire poverty. Their conditions, 
bad 20 years ago, have worsened, with their income 
dropping by 20% since then and their wages declining to 
$6.17 an hour. Had they just kept up with inflation, 
their pay would be $9.40 an hour today. Growers have 
conspired to assure a surplus of immigrant labor to keep 
wages depressed, and many have stopped providing 
housing, which adds the cost burdens of lodging and job 
transportation. 

United Farm Workers union membership has also 
been slashed, from 80,000 in 1970 to 26,000 today, 
thanks in major part to California’s grower-friendly 
political atmosphere. At three farms in that state where 
workers did try to organize, the growers either plowed 
their fields under or shut down the farms. A current 
campaign to unionize California’s 20,000 strawberry 
pickers, kicked off by a march of 20,000 workers 
planned by the AFL-CIO in April, appears promising, 
with several large strawberry growers indicating a will- 
ingness to bargain with the UFW. 

Meanwhile, media headlines trumpet official reports 
of U.S. unemployment dropping to 4.8%— the lowest 
since 1973. Yet little is heard of the millions not count- 
ed, including those working part time, those who have 
given up trying to find a job, or those in prison and in 
the military. Nor is much documented on those working 
two or three jobs who are literally destroying them- 
selves trying to provide for their families. What the data 
does reveal is that whereas general unemployment is at 
4.8%, for Blacks it more than doubles to 10.3%, and for 
Hispanics is at 7.4%. For youth, unemployment for 
whites is at 15.6%, but for Black youth soars to 32.6%. 

In response to these objective forces and rank-and-file 
expectations, AFL-CIO President John Sweeney, who 
replaced do-nothing Lane Kirkland a year-and-a-half 
ago, has launched a number of organizing drives that 
involve low-paid workers in poultry, hospitals, and nurs- 
ing home care. 

While never having much interest in non-union and 
marginalized workers, or workfare employees— those 
thrown off of welfare and required to take assigned jobs 
at minimum pay— have been used to fill so many union 
positions that local labor federations want to form new 
workfare bargaining units. States eyed for workfare 
organizing are New York, New Jersey, California. 

Another new organizing tactic is pressuring manage- 
ment to recognize the union with simple card-checks 
rather than elections, designed to offset management’s 
advantages in the union election process. This strategy 
though, like so many others, merely seeks to exploit 
some aspect of ever more confining labor laws, and is 
intended to halt Big Labor’s loss of over 500,000 mem- 
bers during the past two years. 

EURO-STYLE LABOR BATTLES 

In sharp contrast to the dismal labor picture in the 
U.S. stands the experience of European labor, where 
efforts to reduce living standards have been met by 
massive and successful worker and community resis- 
tance. (For more on restive labor in Europe, see page 
12.) It is precisely because of European awareness of 
America’s declining standard of living that the rulers’ 
efforts to impose the U.S. model on Europe, as well as 
the rest of the world, have been met by determined 
resistance everywhere. If that ferment crosses the 
Atlantic, it won’t be without roots here, for parts of U.S. 
labor don’t accept the restructuring or the acceptance of 
it by the leadership. 

The top demands in recent auto strikes, in addition to 
halting job outsourcing (runaway shops), center on 
exploitative work conditions— the elimination of inhu- 
man job speed-up, horrendous overtime work, and 
unsafe job practices. 

These strikes, all the result of rank-and-file insis- 
tence on action, have succeeded in shutting down 
General Motors and Chrysler nationally. “Just-in-time” 
production methods eliminate parts stockpiling and 
result in shortages— as when strikes occur— that halt 
production and force the companies to accept union 
demands. As one retired Chrysler worker noted, 
“Before, we had strikes over national contracts. Now, 
local strikes have become national strikes.” 

Management’s assault against the workers recog- 
nizes the importance and power of ideas— which is why 
there has been a constant attack against the principles 
of unionism which emerged out of the concepts of free- 
dom and equality and were concretized in the fight to 


maintain human dignity and respect— an injury to one 
was truly an injury to all. 

LIVING IDEAS RESURFACE 

Concessionary contracts negotiated by the union 
leaders have eroded, if not destroyed, many of these 
principles by granting one-, two- and multi-tiered provi- 
sions. This has resulted in unequal pay for equal work, 
delayed benefits and protection, dilution and abolition 
of seniority rights, forced overtime even when fellow 
workers are laid off, teamwork arrangements which pit 
worker against worker in a plant and between plants, 
deep-sixing worker grievances and even the grievance 
process itself. All strike at the idea of unions, weaken- 
ing worker strength and solidarity. 

One fact about solidarity is clear, that every signifi- 
cant change in American progressive development has 
been achieved with a coalescence of Black and white 
workers. Karl Marx’s expression that “Labor in the 
white skin can never be free where in the Black skin it 
is branded” is not an empty slogan, as the lily-white 
craft unions involved in the newspaper strike painfully 
learned. Management hired many Black replacement 
workers to fill the skilled craft positions, and claimed 
that it was providing Blacks skilled work opportunities, 
as opposed to the exclusionary practices of the guilds. 
This did raise questions in the Black community and 
hurt the strikers’ cause. 


Whenever this lesson has been learned, workers have 
hewed a path to realize their vision of freedom. The cre- 
ation of the CIO is an example. Yet not since then has 
white labor thrown its all behind Black movements even 
when, as in the 1960 Civil Righs Movement, there is 
deep Black labor militancy. When the Civil Rights 
Movement reached its high point in the Detroit insur- 
rection of 1967, the reaction against those potentially 
revolutionary developments started with the election of 
Richard Nixon who worked to roll back the gains, and 
was only halted by Watergate. Ronald Reagan picked up 
where Nixon left off. 

That’s not to say challenges from the other America 
don’t continue. In 1992 Black discontent exploded in 
South Central Los Angeles and inspired Latinos to join 
them. These actions restored the idea that revolution is 
possible in the U.S. 

Many workers at the Detroit march and rally were 
asking serious questions about where the labor move- 
ment is going from here. A striking GM worker from 
Pontiac wanted to know what alternatives there were 
to the self-defeating policies of the union leadership, 
fully aware that more than what they offered was 
needed. 

In the face of economic restructuring bom of crisis 
and a bankruptcy of ideas among current leaders, the 
rank and file’s search for alternatives is sure to show 
itself more and more. 


Chicago’s public housing struggle takes shape 


Chicago— As hundreds of poor residents of Chi ago 
Housing Authority buildings, in contingents marc' ing 
from three different locations in the city, convergei 
Grant Park, the stamp of 
history left it’s mark. For 
these marches and the 
rally that followed took 
place on “Juneteenth,” the 
anniversary of the day, 

June 19, 1865, when the 
last slaves, in Texas, 
received word of the 
Emancipation Procla- 
mation two and a half 
years after it was issued. 

This day’s twin themes, 
as then, easily could be: 
freedom delayed and des- 
tiny seized. A marcher 
from Cabrini-Green, asked 
by a reporter why would 
she want to live in a roach 
and rat-infested building, 
snapped back that she has 


Public housing resident^ at 
“Jobs to fix ’em up, no| to 
removal.” 

a right to choose which community to live in and to a well- 
maintained apartment. 

The 1,000 or so of the poorest of the poor in Chicago 
who assembled here— mostly Black, many women pud 
their children, and the majority a hair’s breath from 
homelessness— were joined by housing activists and 
supporters. The day’s events were backed by unions 
Local Advisory Councils of the housing projects, 
service organizations, and many other community 


Don’t Buy Botany 
500 Pants! 

These men’s and boys’ pants are produced 
and distributed in Tennessee by the 
Masterwear Corporation. But you’ll find their 
corporate headquarters at 350 Fifth Ave., Suite 
1125, New, NY 10118— in the Empire State 
Building. 

Even though this corporation is very prof- 
itable, the average wage of their Tennessee 
employees is less than 86 per hour. As a mat- 
ter of fact, to make ends meet, some employees 
have to work two jobs or seek assistance. 

For over three years the employees at the 
Somerville, Term., plant have been attempting 
to negotiate a labor agreement with this 
employer only to have every fair and reason- 
able proposal rejected. 

These workers deserve and need the help of 
every fair minded person in the U.S.A. 

Your support of the Botany 500 Boycott is 
deeply appreciated. You can also give support 
to this cause by writing a letter to Mr. Norman 
Bernard, president and CEO of Masterwear 
Corporation at the address above, and urge 
him to settle this unnecessary dispute. Please 
send a copy of your letter to Willie Rudd, 
President of Local 282, Furniture Division 
IUE, 1910 Air Lane Dr., Nashville, TN 37210, 



June 19 protest raise a banner: 
tear ’em down. Stop the people 


For further information, 
8860. 


call 1(800)800- 


groups. As picnic tables were circled around the stage 
and kids played, speakers drew a picture of city and fed- 
eral arrogance towards the poor, and of resistance. 

Among the many 
speakers, Della Mitchell 
of the Coalition for the 
Homeless called for a liv- 
ing wage, well above the * 
current federal mini- 
mum, so poor people 
could afford livable hous- 
ing. Bertha Gilkey, a 
nationally known hous- 
ing activist from St. 
Louis, alternately fired 
the crowd up by declaring 
This is a struggle for 3 
million women and chil- 
dren” across the country, 
and then perplexed them 
with calls to get involved 
in electoral solutions, 
even after invoking 
Malcolm X’s slogan, “by 

any means necessary.” 

It was perplexing because seldom since the move- 
ment to elect Chicago’s first Black Mayor Harold Wash- 
ington has the deepest stratum of Chicago’s working 
class congregated to represent its own interests as it did 
this day, nor have political calls to do so been com- 
pelling. The pl^ns of Mayor Daley and the private real 
estate developers have seemed unassailable. 

The “Call to Action” on Juneteenth, issued by the 
Coalition to Protect Public Housing, gave body and 
voice to the unheard element of housing policy. The for- 
mation of the coalition and localized independent resi- 
dents groups, an incident of armed resistance to police 
intimidation of politically active residents, and this day 
itself are all challenges to the class prerogatives of city 
and federal government, and even to some do-nothing 
Local Advisory Councils. (For more on residents’ self- 
activity, see “Urban redevelopment unhouses the poor,” 
in N&L, June 1997.) —Jim Mills 

INS charged with abuses 

Chicago — “Open up the borders! Close the INS.” 
That was one of several chants voiced by a hastily 
assembled crowd of mostly Latino residents of Chicago 
who picketed in front of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service office June 22. 

Demands general and specific were aimed at the 
Clinton Administration’s and Congress’ racist policy 
and its execution. Where some classes of immigrants *■ 
have not been excluded by law, a derelict naturalization 
process now looms as a bureaucracy impossible to pene- 
trate. Yet the machinery for sweeping factories and com- 
munities in search of Mexicans to deport has been well- 
oiled and busy. » 

Most recently when INS agents raided an IBP meat- 
cutting plant in Moline, 111., detained workers were left 
shackled in sweltering vehicles where one passed out. 
Families were also split apart with young children being 
left behind as their parents are deported— without due 
process, a new feature of immigration law. 

“The bonds of some of these workers— they are very 
poor— are set at $7,000. Our protests to the judge man- - 
aged to get it lowered, and to get the INS not to take 
mothers with children,” explained one activist. 

Another said that the raids “have mostly taken place 
outside of Chicago because we have been very strong in 
resisting them in the Westtown area here for the past 
three years.” *• 

—Participant 
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Editorial 


China after Hong Kong’s return 



In Spring 1989, beginning 
with the death of Hu 
Yaobang who had been 
removed as Communist 
Party chairman in 1987, 
massive marches in Hong 
Kong were an integral part 
of the nationwide movement. 

After the bloody suppres- 
sions at Tiananmen Square 

and Chengdu following the formation of Workers’ 
Autonomous Federations, Hong Kong held annual June 
4 memorial marches. This year’s was 80,000-strong. 

People in Hong Kong have been connected to China’s 
revolutionary events since long before the 1949 
Revolution. Later, Hong Kong’s population and work 
force swelled as Chinese fled famines of Mao Zedong’s 
Great Leap Forward period and after. They accepted 
refuge, but not necessarily the “idea” of Hong Kong. In 
1967, for instance, youth from refugee families ware- 
housed in prison-like housing tracts rose up, the same 
year as the Black rebellions in Detroit and Newark. 


Protesters in Hong Kong raise banner of the Goddess of 
Democracy, a symbol of the 1989 Tiananmen student movement 


One well-known dissident 
in Hong Kong is Han 
Dongfang, founder of the 
Beijing Autonomous 

Federation in 1989. When 
he tried to reenter China 
after being forced to flee to 
Hong Kong after the brutal 
repression at Tiananmen 
Square in 1989, he was 
refused entry. He has publicly stated his intention of 
returning to China this time by just staying put. 

Commentators have been playing the parlor game 
of predicting if Hong Kong will end up looking like 
China or China like Hong Kong. Those are the choices 
only if post-Deng Xiaoping China’s future is worked 
out by Party leaders through capitalist plans. 

We will see if returning Hong Kong to China at a time 
that peasant and unemployed demonstrations are tak- 
ing place provides any openings from below for turning 
decision-making over to the workers that the regime 
has always feared most. 


(Continued from page 1) 

to make money there.” 

On the other side of the class line, workers and casu- 
al laborers seem more skeptical of the future. Since the 
1984 pact the mass freedom 
and democracy movement 
has blanketed China twice, 
and twice it has been sup- 
pressed. In 1986-87 demon- 
strations were forcefully put 
down when workers in 
Shanghai and then Beijing 
joined with students. 


Another demonstration in Hong Kong this year com- 
memorated the April 5, 1976 Tiananmen incident, when 
masses of people came into the streets to memorialize 
Zhou Enlai and (implicitly) challenge Mao. It brought up 

the legacy of dissidents in 
Hong Kong and whether they 
will be able to demonstrate 
after July 1. Tung Chee-hwa, 
Hong Kong’s new leader, cast 
a shadow over the future by 
saying, “We will not allow 
Hong Kong to be a base for 
destabilizing China.” 


ABROAD AT HOME 


WHICH FUTURE? 


On the dialectics of organization 


The special section in the June 1997 issue of News & 
Letters, commemorating the tenth anniversary of 
Dunayevskaya’s June 1, 1987 presentation on dialectics 
of organization, written eight days prior to her death, 
raised some serious questions in my mind about the 
meaning of that presentation for today in 1997, as we 
near the end of the twentieth century and the beginning 
of a new century of (hopefully successful) revolutions. 

I thought the special section was especially good in 
making clear the need for us to begin where Marx left 
off. As Hudis so provokingly writes in his essay, “The 
Challenge of Dialectics of Organization”: where Marx in 


Philosophic Dialogue 


1841 faced a world in which philosophy and reality 
faced each other with hostility because of Hegel’s dehu- 
manization of the Idea, we in 1997 do not have the same 
problem. We have a body of ideas that can absorb the 
aspirations of the subjects of revolution, a philosophy 
that makes explicit the embodiment of the Idea in live 
human beings, founded by Marx and recreated in the 
post- World War II world as Marxist-Humanism. 

What makes philosophy and reality appear at odds 
today is the gap between philosophy and an organization 
that has absorbed the subjectivity of that philosophy. 

This has been the pitfall of the most creative revolu- 
tionary movements of our time. By refusing to assume 
organizational responsibility for a philosophy of revolu- 
tion, revolutionaries have been extremely unsuccessful 
in positing an alternative to the alienated social reality 
of capitalism, often opting instead to focus all critical 
energies on what they are against. 

But, organizational responsibility for philosophy not 
only means critiquing what is, but projecting a vision of 
a new society, and thereby making philosophy itself a 
fprce of revolution. 

To do so requires not only listening to the voices of 
revolt who embody the Idea but also “listening” to the 
Idea itself, assuming responsibility for its self-determi- 


Subscribe now... 

Don't miss Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives, 1997-98, 
next issue of News & Letters 


The overthrow of Mobutu in the Congo, rebuke 
of conservatism in French and British elections, 
mass discontent with the ravages of economic 
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nation as what Hegel calls “The Self-Thinking Idea.” As 
Dunayevskaya puts in “The Dialectics of Liberation”: 
“That is one of the forms of getting to the transforma- 
tion of reality— what Marx called the realization of free- 
dom. That’s why Marx stuck so much to the dialectic. 
We’re not throwing philosophy out, we have to realize 
it... When the Self-Thinking Idea and the self-movement 
of the masses unite, then and only then will we have a 
new way to transform reality, a new philosophy, a new 
society.” 

Interestingly, Dunayevskaya’s vision of realizing phi- 
losophy does not mean its abolition, but rather the cre- 
ation of a new philosophy, a new society. Likewise for 
Marx himself, philosophy was not exhausted in its real- 
ization in subjects of revolt. 

Even after he singled out the proletariat as the sub- 
ject of revolution in 1843, even after he transformed 
Hegel’s dehumanized dialectic into the revolutionary 
dialectic of “real corporeal man,” he still nevertheless 
posited the need, as Hudis puts it, for “a new philosophy, 
rooted in absolute negativity, calling it, ‘a thorough 
going Naturalism or Humanism that distinguishes 
itself from both idealism and materialism, and is the 
truth uniting both.’” (Inside quote from Marx’s 1844 
“Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.”). 

Indeed, it is only after Marx’s greatest work Capital 
had concretized the great divide between the Hegelian 
and the Marxian dialectic because, as Dunayevskaya 
puts it, “the Subject... was neither economics nor philos- 
ophy but the human being, the masses” who are the 
“gravediggers of capitalism, that Marx lashed out at his 
followers in the 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program 
about the need to assume organizational responsibility 
for the Idea.” 

In other words, as Hudis argues, the founding of a 
philosophy immanent to the self-activity of the masses 
makes it more not less imperative to assume organiza- 
tional responsibility for the Self-Determination of the 
Idea. 

This is more true for our 1997 reality than ever before. 
Never has the need to project a viable humanist alterna- 
tive to this degenerating society been more imperative, 
and never has the need for revolutionaries to assume 
organizational responsibility for philosophy loomed so 
large. The dialectics of organization and philosophy 
remains the central contradiction facing the revolution- 
ary movement— it is where Dunayevskaya left off and 
we must begin for any real forward movement. 

—Maya Jharsi 
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Status quo since Rio 

The hype surrounding the fifth anniversary of the 
Earth Summit can hardly hide the fact that it did noth- 
ing to slow down the march of environmental destruc- 
tion. So little has been done to live up to the paltry 
promises made by the world’s governments in 1992 that 
even the Earth Summit’s secretary-general, Maurice 
Strong, had to admit that “We haven’t made the funda- 
mental change of course promised in Rio.” 

One of the most urgent problems on the Earth 
Summit’s agenda was global warming. Ever faithful to 
the oil, coal, auto companies, and so forth, the U.S. gov- 
ernment made sure the 1992 Convention on Climate 
Change had no teeth. This June, both the Summit of the 
Eight industrial powers and a special session of the UN 
General Assembly took up global warming. The results? 
Talk, talk, talk, and no action or even agreements. 

Meanwhile, the reports keep pouring out. 

• Earth Summit Watch projects that Greenhouse 
emissions by the U.S. will be 13% above the target by 
2000. Europe’s and Japan’s will be 6% over. Emissions 
by rapidly industrializing countries have soared 20-40% 
since 1990, 

• The 1990s are the hottest decade on record. 

• The World Health Organization reports that global 
warming is probably expanding the habitat of the 
anopheles mosquito, which carries malaria and dengue 
hemorrhagic fever. This may cause an extra 80 million 
cases of malaria each year by 2100. 

• The President of Micronesia, a Pacific island 
nation, says some atolls have already been abandoned 
due to rising ocean levels. 

Two years ago, a UN panel of 2,500 scientists reached 
consensus that human-caused global warming is occur- 
ring. A few scientists, acting as hired guns for industry, 
have been trying to confuse people by distorting the 
facts. But now even the rulers are admitting global 
warming is a fact. However, their pretenses of taking 
action are as lifeless as an extinct species. 

As the Earth Council put it, “The demographic, social 
and economic forces that drive unsustainable develop- 
ment still remain dominant.” 

What they do not see is that sustainable, human 
development is in basic contradiction to the laws of 
development of capitalist society. Only a revolutionary 
change that puts an end to this social system can set in 
motion the totally new, human kind of development we 
so desperately need. —Franklin Dmitryev 

Mexico’s elections 

Nothing is confidential. The U.S. gives 24 helicopters 
to Mexico immediately after the Chiapas revolt on “pay 
whenever you can” terms. The U.S. helps the war on 
drugs. Timely leaks in the U.S. press reveal Mexican 
officials’ involvement in drug trafficking. Mexican debt 
to the U.S. skyrockets. Clinton goes to Mexico to lay 
down the rules for U.S. -Mexico relations: “Democracy,” 
no going black on NAFTA, and the war on drugs. 

Democracy has become the key word to exercise mind 
control on the masses by making people believe the 
right to vote will bring about the best conditions to 
change things. The rulers act as if the sole act of chang- 
ing the ruler on top without ever changing the social 
relations that provoke or create oppression is sufficient. 
This is the scheme of changing the top that Clinton 
went to sell to Mexico and Latin Americans— American- 
style democracy or the illusion of change. 

With Clinton talking to the right-wing PAN (National 
Action Party), a party that has close links to the worst 
part of the Catholic church (the Opus Dei), one wonders 
what sort of change will occur. The U.S. has the illusion 
that a change on the top will pacify the population and 
ensure its access to a labor force that is cheap and ready 
for exploitation with the least amount of inconvenience. 
Clinton assured the private investors and manufactur- 
ers in Mexico that under no circumstances will NAFTA 
be ended or revised. On the contrary, it will be expand- 
ed to include other countries of Latin America. 

The social unrest that is slowly surfacing is what they 
refuse to acknowledge. Instead, using the “war on 
drugs,” they are arming and training the Mexican gov- 
ernment’s repressive capacity. Helicopters, crowd con- 
trol equipment, and other means of readiness for social 
unrest are now in place and being put into practice in 
Mexico. The resistance of the Mexican ruling class to 
change is dealt with by a timely and selective release of 
information to the media about the depth of corruption 
by some, if not all, members of the regime, thereby forc- 
ing the Mexican government to give in to any resistance 
they may have on complying with American demands. 
The last aggression perpetrated by the United States on 
the integrity of the Mexican people is to force the 
Mexican government to accept DEA and FBI agents on 
Mexican territory fully armed with political and civil 
immunity. This means that even if they kill a Mexican 
citizen, they cannot be charged by the courts. 

In the July elections, for the first time, people elected 
the mayor of Mexico City. The center-left Cuauhtemoc 
Cardenas and the PRD won the elections for the mayor 
of Mexico City. The cracks in the PRI regime are many 
and it is obvious it will undergo a great change or end. 

—Antonio 


Nfil will analyze the results of 

Mexico's elections next month... 
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Legislators declare war on youth 


by Kevin Michaels 

Legislative attacks against workers, women and 
Black people have characterized much of the retrogres- 
sive period which confronts us. Youth have not been 
overlooked in this onslaught and in fact, recent efforts 
towards the criminalization of the young have shown 
just how profoundly anti-human this retrogression is. 
What we are witnessing is in fact a low-intensity war 
against poor urban youth. 

California, a trendsetting state in the offensive 
against immigrant rights and affirmative action, recent- 
ly reached a breathtakingly low point in its legislative 
discourse. Governor Pete Wilson, a Republican, and the 
speaker of the State Assembly, Cruz Bustamante, a 
Democrat, both said that they would be in favor of exe- 
cuting criminals as young as 13 years old. These state- 
ments were made in the course of debate over changing 
California’s juvenile justice system, specifically, a bill 
introduced by the Governor which would permit the 
trial of teenagers as adults and prescribe the death 
penalty for some serious offenses. The bill was defeated, 
but the fact that something this abhorrent has been 
articulated marks the beginning of a new stage in the 
criminalization of youth. 

The stealthy descent to this nadir has been underway 
at least since the early part of President Clinton’s first 
term. New Orleans instituted a stiff curfew ordinance in 
May of 1994 which prohibits teens from being on city 
streets between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. on weeknights. The 
curfew seemed to catch the President’s fancy and he vis- 
ited the city in May of 1996 to praise the measure as an 


effective one. In July of that year the President made a 
trip to Monrovia, Cal., a suburb of Los Angeles, to speak 
approvingly of that city’s even more strenuous curfew, 
which has been challenged in court as unconstitutional . 

These local efforts to outlaw the mere presence of 
youth go hand in hand with the implementation of more 
far-reaching laws which will try youths as adults and 
incarcerate them in adult jails. 

The House of Representatives passed a bill in early 
May which offers Federal grants totaling $1.5 billion to 
states which agree to try 15-year-olds charged with vio- 
lent crimes as adults. Another of the bill’s provisions 
sets the adult trial age at 14 for federal courts and gives 
prosecutors the option of lowering it to 13. In addition, 
the bill would permit the housing of teens side-by-side 
with adults in prison. Clinton spoke out against the 
Republican-sponsored bill, but did not substantially 
challenge its content. Instead, he offered an ambivalent 
opposition by calling it a “crime bill in name only” which 
lacked support for crime prevention programs. 

The action now has shifted to the Senate, The Violent 
and Repeat Juvenile Offender Act, an even more author- 
itarian piece of legislation than the House bill, is cur- 
rently in the Judiciary Committee. This bill has similar 
age content, but is more broad in scope and gives judges 
the power to jail runaways and truants. Clearly, the 
passage into law of these measures would formalize the 
wholesale abandonment of a generation of poor, Black 
and Latino youth. 

It is ea§y enough to oppose these moves on the 
grounds of pragmatism. They don’t work and the 


Mixed win for New York tenants 


New York— YaceA with large demonstrations by ten- strike and claimed housi: 
ants in the last few days before rent regulations were to the emphasis was on sii 

expire June 15, the state government “saved” rent con- from taking away what 1 

trols for another few years, but seriouly weakened exist- after years of the poweri 

ing laws in the process. The Republican governor and leg- tling away at rent and ev 

islators, who had declared rent regulation incompatible “Vacancy decontrol” wa: 
with the “free market,” were i ^ 

forced to back down by the 
threat of mass upheaval in 
New York City and some sub- 
urbs where controls still 
exist. But in a back room 
deal with the Democrats, 
they extracted big changes in 
a number of tenant protec- 
tion laws, all for the worse. 

The largest demonstra- 
tions took place in front of 
the governor’s midtown 
Manhattan office. Thou- 
sands marched to his office 
June 12, tying up traffic on 
major streets, and 33 people 

were arrested for sitting 

down on Third Avenue. Marchers in New York City demand extension of rent control. 


strike and claimed housing is a human right, most of 


the emphasis was on simply stopping the politicians 
from taking away what little protection tenants have, 


Demonstrators of all ages 

and ethnicities, the poor and the middle class, joined 
together to denounce the governor for proposing, as a 
bogus compromise, a system of “vacancy decontrol” in 
which an apartment becomes deregulated when the cur- 
rent tenant moves out. The demonstrators threatened 
to phase out Governor Pataki if he phased out controls. 
Although some people called for a city-wide rent 


from taking away what little protection tenants have, 
after years of the powerful real estate industry whit- 
tling away at rent and eviction protections. 

“Vacancy decontrol” was averted for apartments rent- 
- ing for under $2,000 a 

month, but a similar stimu- 
lus to harassment of ten- 
ants was inaugurated py 
giving landlords extra 
large rent increases— po 
less than 20%— when ahy 
apartment turns over. 

The politicians were so 
scared of tenants’ wrath 
that they announced they 
had agreed on a new law in 
the middle of the night 
| after the old law expired, 
^ when in fact they had not. 
^ In a graphic expose of sham 
| democracy, the new law 

^was written by two power- 

nd extension of rent control. ^ legislators over the next 

three days, and then 
passed by the legislature with no discussion. 

Tenants are now supposed to be grateful that controls 
were not all ended at once, but unless they continue to 
flex their new-found muscles, the end is only a matter of 
time. Since only luxury housing is being built, New York 
City may soon be home only to the rich. 

—Anne Jaffe 


Chicago mothers fight cop brutality 


Chicago— Three women, Shirley Alejos, Linda 
Giron, and Leticia Martinez, are speaking out against 
what Can only be called a reign of terror that the 
Chicago Police are carrying out against their North Side 
communities. - 

I recently met them and heard their stories at a series 
of meetings. All three are working-class Latina mothers 
who have personally felt the impact of police violence 
directed against them and their families. 

• Cops brutally beat Shirley last year in an interro- 
gation room at the Foster Street station. They had 
arrested her after she attempted to defend her children 
and their friends when the police were harassing them 
on the sidewalk one evening outside her home. 

• Cops from the Albany Park station killed Linda’s 
15-year-old son, Angel Castro, on Oct. 23, 1996. They 
shot him after his bike collided with their speeding 
police car. Angel, who was seriously injured in the crash, 
was simply trying to rise to his feet. Although the bullet 
hole behind his left ear indicates that he was shot from 
behind, the Office of Professional Standards (OPS) 
ruled June 11, 1997, that the police were “justified” in 
killing Angel. OPS supported the cops’ ridiculous claim 
that Angel had a fully loaded gun which he hurled onto 
the roof of a two-story building after he was hit by the 
car and before they shot him. 

• Leticia has had numerous confrontations with 
police in the Foster Street station in defense of her chil- 
dren and other youth in the neighborhood. In the most 
recent incident she called a press conference June 22, 
with the help of Shirley Alejos, to expose an incident 
where the police choked, beat, and verbally abused her 
teen-aged daughter, Kimberly Gonzalez. 

In this latest police attack in late June, Kimberly, who 
is only 5 feet-2 inches and weighs 130 pounds, was 
abused by two white police when they broke up a loud 
argument and shoving match that Kimberly got into with 


a friend while walking home from the Chase Park pool. 

She described how the Chicago police chose to 
resolve the conflict: “The cop grabbed me around my 
neck, and he started choking me. I just wanted to faint 
right there. I couldn’t breathe at all. He kept telling 
me, ‘I’m going to kill you! I’m going to break your arm!’ 


I fell on the floor, and he kept on choking me. He hand- 
cuffed me real tight, and then he picked me up by the 
neck.” v;'..v 

Until very recently these women were all unaware of 
each others’ activities and were carrying on their strug- 
gles independently. They each told me what they have 
learned from their experiences was under no circum- 
stances to trust OPS to do anything to help victims of 
police brutality. 

Instead they have learned that the only way to fight 
brutal cops is organize on the grassroots level and 
expose everything to the media. As Shirley put it, “So 
many people out there are unaware of what can be done, 
and they are scared. If people would stand up and fight 
back, this would not be happening.” 

Linda Giron, who holds a vigil every month near the 
spot where her son was gunned down, feels she learned 
not to rely on OPS when it was already too late. Linda’s 
family had actually been forced to move out of the 
neighborhood where her son was shot five months 
before the shooting because Angel was repeatedly beat- 
en and threatened by cops to move. 

Shirley, who won a large out-of-court settlement from 
the police, says she will not rest until the cops who beat 
her are serving jail sentences. And she will continue to 
fight for other people victimized by the police. | 

She advised 13-year-old Kimberly Gonzalez: “What- 
ever you do, the most important thing is to never let those 
cops see that you are scared. Keep your head up. The sec- 
ond they see you’re scared they will tear into you.” 

—Jim Guthrie 


premises they are based on are false. For example, the 
enforcement of the New Orleans curfew would require 
far more cops than are available; in practice it is large- 
ly ignored. In addition, youth crime in California, the 
state in which Governor Wilson proposed executing 13- 
year-olds, is actually declining. Nationally those under 
18 are three times as likely to be murdered by an adult 
than by another teen. 

The reason why these moves must be opposed, how- 
ever, is because they are an integral part of a much larg- 
er process: the demonization of the poor and non white 
for strictly ideological purposes. Those in public housing 
are being forced out of their homes and into the vagaries 
of the market’s housing sector. Those on welfare have 
little choice but to accept low-paying service jobs which 
don’t allow them to seek education. 

Similarly, the government’s willingness to execute 
teens and condemn poor youth to the adult penal system 
represents yet another authoritarian solution to capi- 
talism’s crisis. The message to poor youth is clear: 
Unless you find a way to make it within the narrow 
range of options open to you, you will be disposed of. 
America’s gargantuan prison system awaits, and even 
your age won’t rule out the death penalty. 

Surely k response similar to the 1992 L.A. Rebellion 
is stirring among a generation despised by those in 
power. 

Memphis Gay Pride Day 

Memphis, Term. —On the first day of summer over 
1,500 women and men marched two miles through the 
heart of midtown Memphis celebrating gay and lesbian 
pride. Participants didn’t let the 92 degree heat stop us 
from yelling slogans like “We’re here! We’re queer! Get 
used to it!” and “Two, four, six, eight, how do you know 
your kids are straight?” which an older woman turned 
around to ask “How do you know your parents are 
straight?” 

At the end of the parade, marchers streamed into a 
huge garage associated with Holy Trinity Community 
Church whose pastor, Timothy M. Meadows, wore 
Mickey Mouse ears to protest the vote at the Southern 
Baptist Convention to boycott Walt Disney Company for 
its non-hostile policies towards gays and lesbians. 
Mouse ears could be seen throughout the crowd and a 
costumed “Mister Mouse” led off the parade along with 
a group of lesbians on motorcycles, some of whom dis- 
played the most amazing tattoos. 

In the garage service organizations, bookstores, and 
individuals selling homemade items set up tables while 
those gathered listened to speakers and musicians. The 
high points were performances by the cast of the theater 
version of “The Rocky Horror Picture Show” and by les- 
bian activist and singer Alix Dobkin. 

Even though this event was a big deal for Memphis, 
only one TV station reported the march and the major 
Memphis paper only ran a short article on it after it was 
over. Despite this conspiracy of silence by the news 
media, the march was bigger, bolder and livelier than 
lastyear. ,- v '" 

— Marxist-Humanist-participant 

Kenyans protest Moi rule 

Pro-democracy demonstrations across Kenya were set 
upon by government riot police on July 7. The demon- 
strators were calling for changes to Kenya’s consitution 
which would check President Daniel Moi’s authoritarian 
rule. At least seven people were killed in the unrest and 
dozens of others were wounded. Students have been in 
the forefront of the democracy movement and have 
borne much of the government’s repression. 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes past ye 

As West European government leaders gathered in servatr 
Amsterdam in mid-June for their annual European Seld 
Union (EU) summit, they voted to maintain the coordii 
Maastricht budget-cutting criteria agreed upon a few ^ j r 

years ago. These criteria, which mandate low budget f act 

deficits in order to join a projected single West European have t 
monetary union beginning in 
1999, have led to a series of 
draconian austerity measures 
across the region, in many 
cases sparking mass protests 
and strikes. The EU leaders 
maintained Maastricht despite 
objections from the newly-elect- 
ed French government that job 
creation, including by the state, 
should be a major goal as well, 
at a time when the unemploy- 
ment rate in the EU countries 
averages 12.8%, the highest 
since the Great Depression. 

The French government 
caved in quickly enough, after 

not only Germany’s conserva- Amsterdam cops beat demonstrators, 
tive leaders, but also the 

newly-elected British Labour government, insisted that y^hich 
Maastricht was the only road to prosperity. But outside next d 
on the streets, separated from them by a wall of police, the pis 
the EU leaders could hear the anger of 50,000 unem- All i 
ployed marchers from all across Europe, some of whom new la 

had been walking toward Amsterdam from as far away 20,000 
as Ireland, Bosnia, and Morocco for several months. a week 
These marchers, many of them working with openly 70,000 
anti-capitalist and revolutionary Marxist or anarchist unemp 
organizations outside the control of the labor bureau- same 
cracy or the main political parties, expressed the type of Europt 
proletarian anger that has fed the strike wave of the in seve 



past year, which sent France’s conservative government 
packing on June 1, and which threatens Germany’s con- 
servative rulers as well. 

Seldom in recent decades has there been such a 
coordinated mass movement across national bor- 
ders in Western Europe, one made possible by the 
fact that capital and the West European states 
have themselves been moving toward a new type 

of unity. As the marchers 
passed through dozens of 
towns and cities on the 
way to Amsterdam, they 
not only received warm 
welcomes, but were also 
able to intervene in local 
struggles. 

For example, a French 
marcher recounted proud- 
ly that when his contin- 
gent passed through 
Burgos, Spain, they 
learned that 30 workers 
had just been fired at a 
poultry processing plant. 
The unemployed marchers 
strators. joined with local people to 

blockade a supermarket 
vhich was selling the plant’s chickens. The very 
next day, under pressure from the supermarket, 
the plant rehired 12 of the poultry workers. 

All across the EU countries, there have been 
new labor and unemployed actions. In Germany, 

20.000 demonstrated in Munich against austerity 
a week before the Amsterdam summit. In France, 

70.000 turned out for a demonstration against 
unemployment a few days later. During those 
same days before the EU summit, a Western 
Europe-wide strike by truck drivers tied up roads 
in several countries, especially France. 


Pol Pot, the U.S., and the Left 


The purported capture of Cambodian Khmer Rouge 
leader Pol Pot by his own followers, the announced pos- 
sibility that he might be put on trial for policies and 
actions that killed up to two million people during his 
years in power, 1975-79, certainly caught the world’s 
attention. Pol Pot is the greatest mass murderer still at 
large, the scale of his crimes against humanity dwarfing 
even those of the Rwandan Hutu fanatics or the 
Bosnian Serb militias. 

Since he came to power in 1975, was overthrown 
by a Vietnamese invasion in 1979, and persisted 
since then as the leader of an increasingly small 
band of guerrillas on the Thai border, Pol Pot has 
tested and exposed deep contradictions not only 
among the world’s rulers, but also on the Left. 

The Khmer Rouge, which never enjoyed significant 
mass support, came to power in part because of resent- 
ment against U.S. invasions and massive bombings of 
neutral Cambodia during the Vietnam War, and in part 
due to massive Vietnamese support. As they set about 
starving and massacring the population in an effort to 
build a Maoist-style communal society, in reality a ver- 
* sion of state-capitalism, protests and exposes soon came 
from the Western countries, especially the U.S. 

Some on the Left, such as Noam Chomsky, pointed 
correctly to the hypocrisy of these U.S. crocodile tears, 
especially given their silence over U.S.-backed 
Indonesia’s genocidal takeover of East Timor during the 
same years in which Pol Pot was in power, an invasion 
which eventually killed 200,000 Timorese, a third of the 
population. But Chomsky went further. 

Locked into the notion that opposing U.S. imperial- 
ism, not working out what one is for, is the guideline to 


follow, he also wrote a number of articles claiming that 
U.S. reports of deaths in Cambodia were a typical exam- 
ple of State Department exaggeration and disinforma- 
tion. This brought about a precipitous decline in his rep- 
utation as a leader of the intellectual Left, especially 
after several French leftists refuted his arguments in 
the New York Review of Books. Also during the 
1970s, the leading Trotskyist economist Ernest Mandel 
brought discredit upon himself by insisting that Pol 
Pot’s Cambodia also was a workers’ state, although 
bureaucratically deformed. 

During this same period, some French intellec- 
tuals who had been drawn to Maoism in the 1960s, 
reacted to the revelations about Pol Pot by break- 
ing with Marxism, embracing the Russian conser- 
vative writer Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, and found- 
ing what they termed an anti-totalitarian move- 
ment, the New Philosophy. These developments 
also influenced the rejection of Marxism in the 
1970s by a host of French intellectuals such as 
Michel Foucault, whose influence soon spread 
globally. 

By late 1978, Vietnam finally began to criticize Pol 
Pot publicly, and soon toppled him. Now the U.S. did a 
turnabout, tacitly supporting Pol Pot for over a decade 
as part of the resistance to the Vietnamese-installed 
Cambodian government, and funneling aid to him and 
other opponents of Vietnam through U.S. ally Thailand. 
One country, China, has been consistent all along, how- 
ever. From Mao to Deng to Jiang Zemin today, its rulers 
have staunchly supported Pol Pot. Most recently, this 
has meant threatening to use their veto to block any 
effort to try him before a UN human rights Tribunal. 


Across Western Europe, the “American model” of an 
increasing gap between rich and poor, of gutting welfare 
protections, of refusing to establish a national health 
care system, and of lowering the unemployment rate by 
creating precarious, low-paid McJobs, is the future that 
the masses dread. That is why, at the Denver meeting of 
the world’s seven richest nations plus Russia, the 
European leaders resisted, at least publicly, Clinton’s 
urgings that they accept the American model. 

Turkish military attack 

The military in Turkey has initiated two related 
actions: one is the brutal invasion into Iraq in May to 
attack Turkish Kurds of the PKK guerrilla army, and 
the other is the political pressure which forced Prime 
Minister Necmettin Arbakan of the Islamic-based 
Welfare Patty to resign in June. 

The pressure to end the year-old rule of the 
Welfare Party intensified beginning in February, 
when military leaders demanded the government 
close the 600 Islamic schools it sponsored. The 
Welfare Party government, which ruled in not too 
firm coalition with the non-religious True Path 
Party, began to crumble. But the face off between 
the first elected religious-oriented ruling party 
and the Turkish military is not as simple as incip- 
ient fundamentalists vs. traditional defenders of 
secularism.. 

In the absence of a left alternative, and in opposition 
against the upper-class secular elite, the Welfare Party 
appealed to many Turks ground down by Turkey’s capi- 
talist economic expansion. For their part, the military 
upholders of secularism have not hesitated to trash 
civilian rulp, staging coups in 1960, 1971 and 1980, and 
nearly hinting at the possiblity of another one in 1997. 

Whether the military is primarily motivated to keep 
Turkey firmly in the western camp and NATO (Erbakan 
began his presidency with trips to Libya and Iran), the 
Turkish Kurds are bearing the brunt right now. Not 
only PKK guerrillas, but Kurdish civilians living in 
northern Iraq have been assaulted by Turkey’s tanks, 
bbmbs and troops. ] 

Tudjman wins in Croatia 

Ex-Communist boss cum nationalist-fascist Franjo 
Tudjman won another five-year term as president of 
Croatia in June. It was a state-controlled electoral farce 
exposing the hollowness of the 1995 Dayton Accords and 
the perverse reality that settlement sanctioned. 

Less than half the electorate voted. That electorate 
was minus over half a million Serbs ethnically cleansed 
from Croatia. It was plus some 400,000 Croats who lived 
outside Croatia, including in Mostar, Bosnia, which 
Tudjman’s army-militias have de facto annexed. 
Tudjman’s party scripted the state-controlled media, 
and his bodyguards attacked one opposition candidate 
while they invoked the name of Ante Pavelic, the fascist 
ruler who ethnically cleansed Croatia by executing 
thousands during World War II. 

Voting came on the heels of U.S. Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright’s visit in May, during which she 
chastised Tudjman for blocking the return of Croatian 
Serbs, and not delivering indicted war criminals to the 
Hague tribunals. However, the baselessness of her mis- 
sion was demonstrated by her diplomatic stop in the so- 
called Serb Republic, the outlaw enclave in Bosnia har- 
boring tjhe Serb front-line perpetrators of genocide. 
Albright’s trip was most likely groundwork for Clinton to 
pull out of Bosnia altogether. In the final reading, the 
U.S. and European military presence has done nothing 
to enforce any feature of the Dayton accords, except their 
rotten essence— sanctioning the partition of Bosnia 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES == 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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We need more 
than daily 
resistance 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

Capital, wrote Karl Marx, presents itself as the com- 
mand over labor. The company commanded workers in 
my manufacturing unit to go to 12-hour shifts in June in 
order to meet expanded production goals. Working rela- 
tionships and friendships were rent asunder as people 
moved to new jobs, new shifts and new crews. 

The night crews are short of the number of employees 
required on the lines and generally lack mechanical 
expertise and experience with the machinery. I thought, 
with some satisfaction, that the company’s plan would 
never work; they would never get out production under 
these conditions. I was wrong. One night crew ran more 
than the rate on the first night they worked together; 
both have continued to perform well (in capitalist terms). 

My mistake— our mistake— is that we workers some- 
times think we’re important as individuals to the produc- 
tion process. The history of the development of capitalist 
machinery showed Marx that “in machinery the motion 
and the activity of the instrument of labor asserts its 
independence vis-a-vis the worker. The instrument of 
labor now becomes an industrial form of perpetual 
motion.” 

“Because it is capital,” Marx wrote, “the automatic 
mechanism is endowed, in the person of the capitalist, 
with consciousness and a will. ...it is animated by the 
drive to reduce to a minimum the resistance offered by 
man, that obstinate yet elastic natural barrier.” Certainly 
our automated filling and packaging line has reduced to 
minimal effect the passive “it will never work,” “I’m going 
to do my job and nothing more” resistance that we have 
offered so far. 

(Continued on page 3) 


Clack World 


Charles Denby: 
recollection 
and meaning 

by Lou Turner 

August 25th marks the 90th anniversary of Charles 
Denby’s birth. That alone would be reason enough to 
write the series of articles on his life and thought that 
will appear in the next several issues of News & 
Letters, the newspaper for whom he was the editor 
from its founding in 1955 to his death, Oct. 10, 1983. 
There are more compelling reasons to remember Charles 
Denby than the occasion of an anniversary, however, 
reasons that won’t be fully evident until we have com- 
pleted our exploration and discussion of the historic and 
philosophic signifance of Denby’s life and thought. 

Charles Denby was bom in Lowndes County, Alabama 
in 1907, the son of rural farmers and the grandson of 
slaves. He is most noted for his autobiography, 
Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, a work 
considered a “proletarian classic” among scholars of 
-African-American and labor history. The famous 
American writer Kenneth Rexroth gave this literary 
appraisal of Indignant Heart in a 1957 letter to the 
poet Morgan Gibson: “The novel or autobiography 
[Indignant Heart] is the only convincing story of a pro- 
letarian Negro I have ever read— it sounds like it was 
written by a worker, not a novelist.... I devoted a 15 
minute book review program to the whole thing and 
passed the News & Letters on to the [City Lights] 
Bookshop where Ferlinghetti, in time, has given them 
all away to people he thought might be interested.” 

The African-American writer William Gardner Smith 
ended a Sept. 24, 1951 letter to CLR James with his 
own appraisal of the draft manuscript of Indignant 
Heart which he had just read: “The tremendous power 
of [Denby’s] book is the power of accumulation. Minute 
detail is piled on top of minute detail; incident is piled 
on top of incident— until, in the end, a mighty overall 
impression of American society, particularly as it con- 
cerns the Negro and the worker, remains with the read- 
er. Repeated, small, but strong brushstrokes— and the 
picture is painted, indelibly, on the mind!” 

In fact, long before Alex Haley’s Roots, Denby took up 
the question of African-American genealogy in his June 
1962 “Worker’s Journal” column in News & Letters, 
prompted by receiving a copy of a Gambian newspaper, 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Draft for Marxlst-Humanist Perspectives, 1997-1998 

Openings, contradictions, and the specter 
of Marx in today’s global crises 


News and Letters Committees publishes the Draft of 
its Perspectives Thesis each year directly in the 
pages of N&L. As part of the preparation for our 
upcoming national gathering, we urge your partici- 
pation m our discussion around this thesis because 
our ago is in Such total crisis that no revolutionary 
organization can allow any separation between theo- 
ry and practice, workers and intellectuals, “inside” 
and “outside," philosophy and organization. We are 
raising questions and ask you to help in workij^g eift 
the answers. 


neigh- 

North 


I. American ‘model’ 
or American gulag? 

Three recent speeches by Bill Clinton— his June 14 
speech in San Diego on race relations, his June 20 speech 
to the meeting of the major industrial powers in Denver, 
and his June 26 speech to the UN Environmental 
Conference in New York— reveal the extent to which cap- 
italism, in the form of the so-called “American model,” is 
intent on removing all barriers to capital’s selfjexpan- 
sion, regardless of the human cost. 

At the Denver summit Clinton touted the “American 
model” of deficit reduction, corporate downsizing and 
massive cutbacks in social programs as having Enabled 
the U.S. to achieve rates of economic growth enjried by 
other industrial powers. The “proof’ of American “suc- 
cess,” he said, is that the U.S. unemployment rate is at 
its lowest point in 20 years. 

Clinton did not mention that the official unemploy- 
ment rate of 5% leaves many uncounted. According to a 
recent study in The Chicago Reporter, there are 210,000 
more unemployed in the Chicago area alone than report- 
ed in government statistics. Moreover, the rate of unem- 
ployment among Blacks is more than twice as high as 
whites and shows no sign of abating. Some Black ] 
borhoods in Chicago, such as Garfield Park and 
Lawndale, have real unemployment rates in excess of 
45%. 

At the same time, while corporate profits have soared 
50% since 1990, real weekly wages for those who are 
working have sunk to 1968 levels. This is largely a result 
of the smashing of unions and strikes, which has been 
continuous since Reagan’s defeat of PATCO in 1981. In 
light of this, U.S. capitalists have decided they can live 
with a slightly lower rate of unemployment, as they feel 
it won’t translate into pressure for higher wages. Thus, 
while the unemployment index may have gone down, the 
misery index is going up. 

The dismantling of the federal welfare system, which 
took effect on July 1, reveals just how low wages are 
dropping. Under the new legislation welfare recipients 
are to work at least 20 hours a week and be paid the min- 
imum wage of $4.75 per hour. Yet because the states have 
been granted control over the workfare programs, and 
average monthly payments vary widely from state to 
state, many may end up not even paying the minim um 
wage. According to Kevin Ryan of Covenant House, an 
advocacy center for homeless youth in New York, “In 18 
months only Alaska, Hawaii and part of New York will 
provide workfare participants with compensation at or 
above the $5.15 per-hour minimum wage that will 
become effective in October. By then, most states will pay 
workfare participants less than $2.99 an hour. Alabama 
and Louisiana will pay $1.26 an hour, and Mississippi, 
which pays the lowest benefits in the nation, will pay 89 
cents an hour” ( Washington Post, July 3, 1997). The lat- 
ter is less than in some of the poorest parts of Mexico. 

The extent to which all restrictions in the way of cap- 
ital’s self-expansion are being removed was also seen in 
Clinton’s speech to the UN conference on the 
Environment, where he said, “We have been blessed with 
high rates of growth and millions of new jobs over the 
last few years.” Yet he admitted that “this has led to an 
increase in greenhouse gas emissions.” 

As a recent World Health Organization study has 
shown, global warming is responsible for the spread of 

ever. 

Conditions have worsened since the Rio Earth Summit of 

been 


1992; over 100,000 plant and animal species have 
wiped out since then. In the Asia-Pacific region, where 
two-thirds of the populace live in absolute poverty 
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UPS strikers challenge the “new economy’s” falling living 
standards. (See story on page 3) 

despite high levels of economic growth, there are growing 
problems with soil degradation, marine and coastal 
resources, deforestation, and inadequate water supplies. 
Africa alone contains 19 of the 25 countries With the 
highest percentage of the population without access to 
clean drinking water. Yet though the U.S. emits a quar- 
ter of worldwide greenhouse gases, and is projected to 
increase its emissions of them by 50% of 1990 levels by 
2010, Clinton gutted any effort to reduce them. 

Clinton’s June 14 speech on race relations also pro- 
claimed that “our economy is the strongest in a genera- 
tion... our social problems, from crime to poverty, are 
finally bending to our efforts.” His emphasis, however, 
was on the racial divide as this country’s most intractable 
problem. Clinton is worried that conditions among Black 
Americans ranging from the economy to police brutality 
have so worsened in the five years since the Los Angeles 
rebellion that new upsurges beckon. Though his effort to 
head this off by “leading the American people in a great 
and unprecedented conversation about race” had him 
bemoan such backward moves as the elimination of affir- 
mative action, he actually had little to say about the spe- 
cific realities facing Black Americans. 

Clinton instead engaged in abstract discussion of the 
importance of a “multicultural, multiethnic” America. 
His rhetoric of a “pluralist” U.S. embracing “over 100 dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups” completely covered over 
the specificity of the Black dimension, which when it has 
become masses in motion has always played a vanguard 
role in U.S. history. 

Though Clinton did not mention Bosnia in his speech, 
his effort to appropriate the concept of multiethnicity is 
the very opposite of Bosnia’s struggle for a multiethnic 
society. As we showed in our writings on Bosnia, the 
struggle for a multiethnic society there is not reducible to 
“pluralism,” for it represents a potentially revolution- 
ary pole of opposition to narrow nationalism. This is pre- 
cisely what Clinton has severely undermined through his 
efforts to partition Bosnia with the Dayton accords. 1 

» (Continued on page 5) 


1. See our analysis in Bosnia-Herzegovina; Achilles Heel of 
Western Civilization (Chicago: News and Letters, 1996). 
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Honduran campesinas demand change Rich refuses arts medal 


Honduras is the second poorest country in the 
Western Hemisphere, second only to Haiti. About 63% 
of the population is malnourished, the average life 
expectancy is 66 years, and every day 33 Honduran 
children die of preventable disease mostly related to 
lack of food and poor sanitation. Women are the second 
most malnourished group, after children under age six. 
Abortion is illegal, and female mortality from self- 
inflicted, botched abortions is one of the top five causes 
of death. 

These are only a few of the appalling facts that my 
partner and I discovered in preparation for our nine- 
month trip to western Honduras, where we stayed in 
three rural communities which work with an organiza- 
tion called Life Development (LD). We collected the oral 
narratives of six campesinas. 

In Don’t Be Afraid Gringo: A Honduran Woman 
Speaks from the Heart (1987), Elvia Alvarado states 
that Honduran women must realize that many forms of 
machismo are detrimental. Women should not allow 
themselves to be victims of sexual, mental, economic, 
and/or physical abuse from men; nor should they allow 
precious income to be spent on alcohol or drugs while 
the family suffers, even though rampant alcoholism and 
drug addiction is an effect of the ubiquitous poverty in 
which most Hondurans live. 

We visited one community where, with the help of 
LD, the women started a cooperative general store. For 
many, this is the first time they have earned personal 
cash. Although some of their husbands demanded con- 
trol of the profits, many women make the decisions con- 
cerning how the money is spent. One woman, Rosa, said 
that women use the money to meet the needs of their 
children and the home. 

To fight against their poverty, those involved with LD 
created spaces for new ways of relating to one another 
and the land as they learned together, women and men, 
about gender issues, women’s health, spirituality, and 
communal cooperation. 

Elvia Alvarado and Rosa are only two of the many 
women in Honduras calling for change and liberation. 
Women said, over and over, that being organized changed 
their lives. They begin to love their bodies and then- 
thoughts and gain a new sense of themselves as human 
subjects— as women. They uproot the old in these 
processes of creating the new, and they begin with them- 
selves. Ttestimony from one campesina, Lupe, follows. 

—Revolutionary woman solidarity activist 



Elvia Alvarado and other campesinas. 

not let me go. We were separated for 15 days because of 
this. I demanded child support. He didn’t even help me 
with five cents. I demanded a divorce. 

I had to work. I cooked, swept, washed, and cleaned. 
A maid. That’s how I earned my salary— seven dollars 
each month... Now my house is my house, and because 
of this I could say to my husband: Get out! If you are not 
going to do anything, then I’m sorry, but hit the road. 

I learned how to plant coffee, to fertilize and cut cof- 
fee plants, to make a farm, to cultivate com. I had to 
learn for my children, so that we would not die of 
hunger, and so they wouldn’t have to beg in the streets. 
I have had so many problems in my life. I think, if 
women were weaker than me... Oh God! All this can kill 
somebody. But I have overcome so much with the train- 
ing I have received from LD. It’s a gift. 

Practically no other organization talks about the 
rights of women, only LD. Still there is manipulation 
and slavery. Even in my own family. When I need some- 
thing, I have to ask my brothers. Sometimes I need 
their advice... But I tell them, I am not a child! I am 
free! You made your life, now I need to make mine! 

But we, the younger ones, are not really to blame. We 
are up against old creations. This is how we were 
raised. Our culture is like this: manipulated, enslaved, 
always dependent on someone else. But I don’t want to 
bear this. I just wasn’t born to put up with any of these 
things. I don’t want to be imprisoned. I don’t want to be 
anybody’s slave... I like freedom! 


Editor’s Note i 

Adrienne Rich sent N&L a copy of the follow- 
ing letter rejecting the National Medal for the 

Arte award. 


July 3, 1997 

Dear Jane Alexander, 

I just spoke with a young man from your office, 
who informed me that I had been chosen to be one of 
12 recipients of the National Medal for the Arts at a 
ceremony at the White House in the fall. I told him 
at once that 1 could not accept such an award from 
President Clinton or this White House because the 
very meaning of art, as I understand it, is incompat- 
ible with the cynical politics of this administration. 
I want to clarify to you what I meant by my refusal. 

Anyone familiar with my work from the early ‘60s 
on knows that I believe in art’s social presence— as 
breaker of official silences, as voice for those whose 
voices are disregarded, and as a human birthright. 
In my lifetime 1 have seen the space for the arts 
opened by movements for social justice, the power of 
art to break : despair. Over the past two decades I 
have witnessed the increasingly brutal impact of 
racial and economic injustice in our country. 

There is no simple formula for the relationship of 
art to justice. But I do know that art— in my own 
case the art of poetry— means nothing if it simply 
decorates the dinner table of power which holds it 
hostage. The radical disparities of wealth and power 
in America die widening at a devastating rate. A 
President cannot meaningfully honor certain token 
artists while the people at large are so dishonored. 

I know you have been engaged in a serious and 
disheartening struggle to save government funding 
for the arts, against those whose fear and suspicion 
of art is nakedly repressive. In the end, I don’t think 
we can separate art from overall human dignity and 
hope. My concern for my country is inextricable from 
riu concerns as an artist. 1 could not participate in a 
ritual which would feel so hypocritical to me. 

> ' Sincerely, 

. : Adrienne Rich 

cc: President Clinton 


Restructured economy: women, race, class 


I had problems with my husband because he is so 
machista, never using birth control. He knew about it 
because he was in the army. I decided that we would 
break up because he was a drunk. He didn’t give me 
anything for the children. 

He didn’t let me go to meetings. One time, it was my 
turn to go to a workshop. He said that if he found me at 
the bus stop he was going to take me back to town and 

Breast cancer speak-out 

Berkeley, Cal— La Pena Cultural Center spon- 
sored an inspiring speak-out about breast cancer in 
July. The program, which centered around the mural, 
“Who Holds the Mirror? Breast Cancer, Women’s Lives 
and the Environment,” painted by San Francisco 
Women’s Building muralist Miranda Bergman, brought 
into focus myriad issues affecting women’s lives. 

From healthcare rights to social and environmental 
justice, immigrants’ rights, women’s liberation, sexual- 
ity and self-esteem, to literacy, medical research, and 
non-traditional healing practices, the focus of the pro- 
gram was wide-reaching, informative, and especially 
moving. 

The mural was the culmination of a year of work con- 
ducted by The Breast Cancer Oral History Action 
Project. Led by Beth Sauerhaft, a radical educator 
inspired by the works of Paulo Freire, the project 
brought together culturally diverse, limited literacy 
women and trained them in how to become “action 
researchers” in their own communities. 

Each woman researcher gathered the oral histories 
of medically underserved women with breast cancer in 
their native languages of Spanish, Mandarin, 
Cantonese and English. The researchers then translat- 
ed the histories which were incorporated into the visu- 
als of the striking mural. 

At the meeting we had the great fortune of hearing 
not only from the muralist and project leader, but also 
from the women action researchers, cancer survivors 
who had been interviewed, and powerful women lead- 
ers from community environmental and healthcare jus- 
tice organizations. It was inspiring to see these women, 
Black and Latina and Asian and white, of various sex- 
ualities and economic backgrounds, coming together in 
| a common struggle against a society which “values prof- 
its over human need,” as one speaker put it. 

Women told their stories of survival against a deadly 
disease, of battles fought and won against the corporate 
polluters who are responsible for the proliferation of the 
disease, and of creating communities of strong active 
women and men empowered in their struggles to create 
a different kind of society. 

The mural is on tour throughout the country, from 
California to Massachusetts, Indiana and North 
Carolina. For more information contact SPEAKOUT! at 
(510)601-0182. 

—Julia Jones 


The question I want to address is: Has the struggle 
changed since before the Civil Rights Movement, and if 
so, how? In the 1960s, there were not many Black 
women in workplaces at all in Memphis, other than in 
laundries and in homes doing domestic work. Skilled 
jobs had no Black women. The Civil Rights Act passed 
in 1964 allegedly outlawed discrimination based on 
race, sex, age and national origin. But what has hap- 
pened is that management has gotten a little slicker in 
their discrimination. It has not stopped. 

Today, there are so many people that work 40 hours a 
week and yet qualify for food stamps because they work 
for $4.75 an hour. Even if the minimum wage goes to 
$5.15, one can hardly make a living wage. The labor 
movement in America is why we have the 40-hour week, 
public schools, and a lot of benefits that we now take for 
granted. Now they are attempting to do away with the 
40-hour week and the 8-hour day. 

I represent both Black and white, the majority being 
Black. In the South, employers believe that white peo- 
ple won’t support a Black union. I do have some white 
people in our union that are just as mean as I am; but 
for the most part the employers are correct. This is why 
industry from the North moves to the South. In Tupelo, 
Miss., about 100 miles from Memphis, there is a nest of 
manufacturers that have come there from the North 
because they are promised a union-free environment. 

Beyond the city line is a little place called Olive 
Branch, named that because they extend that “southern 
hospitality,” the olive branch. We represent the Serta 
Mattress workers in Memphis. Serta wanted to leave 
Memphis because of the tax breaks that other cities 
give manufacturers. The Olive Branch Chamber of 
Commerce told Serta that because they had unionized 
workers, the town was not going to sell land to Serta, 
nor were they willing to rent it to them. So they went to 
Batesville. My local still represents Serta. Companies 
do not just get rid of a union that quickly. 

Companies that move south from the North come for 
the anti-union climate. Even when we do succeed in 
winning a union election, they do everything they can to 
avoid agreeing to a first contract by bargaining in bad 
faith. Management either has to agree to a contract, 
close the shop, or get the workers to decertify the union. 
They figure that if they don’t agree to a contract, they 
can eventually get the workers to decertify the union. 

Certain companies will close down or run to Mexico to 
avoid dealing with Black unions that are willing to 
defend all workers. With NAFTA in place, corporate 
America is free to take our work to Mexico, Guatemala, 
Haiti, the Philippines, or China to get it done. But com- 
panies running to the South are willing to do anything 
to stay non-union. Local governments are working with 
unions to control people; as long as workers are not 
unionized, they have no rights on their job about how 
much they earn, the conditions in which they work, 
what kind of treatment they receive. 

Besides this attack on unions, you see the same kind 
of restructuring with workfare and prisons. One feder- 
al bill, which was voted down, would have made work- 


ers non-employees. They would not be covered by the 
Labor Act or fair wages standards. This would put 
them at the mercy of employers. If they quit they would 
get no assistance. This bill has been sent now to the 
states. It is aftout a form of slave labor. 

The state of Tennessee is using more prison labor 
than any other state. This also is slave labor. If you’re 
in prison, you've got to do the work. In Tennessee, if a 
company provides equipment and raw materials, they 
can get any product they want made. 

This also attacks the mind. With welfare, they make 
you think it’s aft Black women who don’t want to work. 
It’s the same with the prisons; they make you think it’s 
all Black men, hoodlums and scum. They use racism. 
Workfare passed easily because it’s for lazy, trifling 
Black women. In some people’s minds, there’s nobody 
on welfare but Blacks, but that’s not true. In California 
and Texas, they’re going at the Hispanic immigrants 
and immigrants from Taiwan, Haiti and other places. 

When you put this all together, what do you have? 
The prisons cannot be organized, the workfare workers, 
if they are not classified as employees, cannot be orga- 
nized. So you’ve got a non-union situation competing 
with Mexico and China. If they keep people from orga- 
nizing, it keeps power from the people. One worker has 
no power. But think what people could do if aft workers 
would organize. 

—Ida Leachman 

Ida Leachman is Vice-President of Local 282, 
Furniture Division-IUE. This article is adapted from 
her speech at the “ Frontline Feminisms ” conference at 
University of California-Riverside in January. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Gray 

After 20 years of struggle, the women’s movement in 
Mauritius is celebrating the July passage of the first 
Protection from Domestic Violence Act. The new law 
allows women to get eviction orders, tenancy orders, 
and occupation orders against violent husbands. In the 
time the bill was being debated in Parliament, two 
women were murdered— beaten and set on fire by their 
husbands. 

—Information from Muvman Liberasyon Fam 

' ~ * 

International activists participating in a women’s 
human rights institute at the Center for Women’s 
Global Leadership at Rutgers University in June, 
issued a call to action on behalf of the rights of Afghan 
women. They are circulating a petition internationally 
demanding that the Taliban end gender apartheid in 
employment,; education and public mobility; eliminate 
forced dress codes; and uphold the human rights of all 
Afghanis. 

—Information from Women Living Under 

Muslim Laws 
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UPS strikers reject part-time living 


Memphis, Tenn. —We are full and part-time work- 
ers, 185,000 nationwide, on strike against United Parcel 
Service (UPS) since Aug. 4. I work close to 40 hours a 
week so I should get full pay but I don’t. We part-timers 
make one half what the full-timers make. One problem 
is the hours they give us. We want full-time work and 
we believe that UPS could do it if they stopped con- 
tracting jobs out to non-union labor and just paid us for 
the full-time work we are already doing. 

Part-time workers have to work two years to have one 
year of full-time health, retirement and welfare bene- 
fits. We would have to work here part-time for 50 years 
before we could retire! 

What we’re out here against UPS for isn’t all about 
wages. We’re also fighting about who is going to control 
pur pension, health care and welfare funds. Right now 
the Teamsters Union controls it, but now UPS wants it 
back. If they do that, we workers will have to pay for 
these benefits the way management has to now. 

These big trailers that haul the packages, UPS truck- 
ers are supposed to be pulling them, but they are hiring 
independent non-union drivers to do it. This strike is 
full-time and part-time workers — we’re a whole union 
and we back all the workers. 

I’m proud of the people who have shown up here sup- 
porting what we are doing. People in the public won’t 
understand if they don’t hear our side of it. 

—Memphis hub worker 

New York City — UPS management wants a seven 
year contract and wants to give us 30 cents an hour 
each year. Everything would be going up except our pay. 
They say they’ll raise part-timers two dollars an hour, 
then they’ll have them deliver the air packages instead 
of full-timers on overtime. They’ll still be part time, still 
be at half pay, and they would have limited time to do it 
and get back. —UPS driver 

Chicago — l worked part time for six years and I 
have ten years of full time. UPS is still paying part-time 
people $8 an hour the same as in 1982. It was rough 
then, it’s terrible now. 

UPS got rid of all the full-time employees at the 
Willow Springs Super Hub. There were 4,000 full-time 
employees there at one time. Now there’s only 50. That’s 
what they want. 

The majority of low-seniority part-timers are actually 
working full time. They guarantee part-timers three 
hours, and then keep you working 8, 9, 10 hours. That’s 
why UPS tells you that the majority of part-timers 
make over $16,000. UPS says there are no full-time jobs 
available, but then why do the part-timers have to work 
those hours? It’s so they can give them part-time pay 
and benefits. 

On packages 70 pounds and above, after the one-day 

Hoodwinking union workers 

Jackson, Miss. — The Hood Furniture manufac- 
turing company notified Local 282, Furniture Workers 
Division - RJE, that it closed officially on Dec. 15, 1996, 
with the last day of work being Friday, Dec. 13, when 
258 workers were terminated. But on Monday, Dec. 16, 
a number of employees were told to report to work at 
the same place but now the company was called 
Livingston Management Inc. Our response was to say: 
You said you were closing. Who are these people work- 
ing for? Who pays the bills? They said that Hood con- 
tracted out to Livingston to sell off all the inventory and 
to keep the building open and in repair. 

But all the supervisors were the same, the work, 
everything was the same as before. We filed charges 
against the company with the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) but even though they ruled that 
Livingston Management Inc. was a dummy company, 
and it was really Hood all along, they had waited so long 
that a different company, Straits Furniture Company, 
had become the so-called “new” owners. So the NLRB 
ruled against us, going against their own laws. 

We filed a 16-page appeal of this unlawful ruling and, 
as a result, the NLRB reopened the investigation. We 
are waiting to see. 

We still are not at all certain that Straits is really a 
new company. Hood owns the building and the property 
it’s on; all the same supervisors are still in the plant. 
But out of the 150 employees working there now, only 
about one half are former Hood workers. They stopped 
hiring any Hood employees and now are only hiring new 
people who have no experience making furniture even 
though there are 300 unemployed skilled furniture 
workers in the area. None of the workers who were part 
of the in-plant leadership that was instrumental in the 
seven-year battle against Hood have been rehired. This 
is nothing but another effort to get rid of the union. 

We have made a request for union recognition but the 
company is keeping us dangling. They §ay they haven’t 
yet reached full employment. But the real reason is that 
there is a statute of limitations for filing charges and 
the deadline is Aug. 14. After that, we can’t bring 
charges against them for not recognizing the union. 
That is why the company is taking their time. 

Despite all of this, the workers are continuing the 
battle. They have no intention of leaving things as they 
are now. I have never met any workers as strong as 
these. They just refuse to give up. 

—Willie Rudd, President, Local 282 



strike, UPS said we could call and ask for help. Sure 
enough, you can call. I’m a package car driver, and you 
can’t call 50 times a day. I know of only one occasion 
when a package driver got help. 

On one route, which usually had 20 packages a day 
that were 100 to 180 pounds, they lost three drivers to 
back injuries. A third of the employees go out on dis- 


GM strikers at the Warren, Mich, transmission plant sel 
after six days (and six shutdown plants) with gains on 
sourcing and hiring more workers. One picketer had told 
“We had 75 workers retire before Christmas, not one of them 
was replaced. Many workers are being injured, we can’t take 
a vacation because GM won’t let us take the time off, and 
can’t even take a break to go to the bathroom. We have to 
relief, and that’s why we’re on strike.” 
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Who backs Kaiser nurse 

Oakland, Cal. — On July 17-18, 7,500 nurses of 
California Nurses Association (CNA) walked off them 
jobs at northern California Kaiser Permanente. Kaiser 
was forced to cut back to a minimum operation. Many 
service workers honored their picket line. However, there 
was a dramatic drop from the overwhelming support of 
the nurses’ one day strike of April 14. 

Immediately after that strike, the AFL-CIO leaders 
announced a “strategic partnership” with Kaiser man- 
agement. (See “Why Sweeney-Kaiser deal” July 1997 
News & Letters.) This made the rank and file ques- 
tion the level of commitment the leaders had to solidar- 
ity actions. It eroded the rock solid spirit of solidarity 
that was building among all Kaiser workers. 

A nurse on the picket line reported the President) of 
the Central Labor Council of Alameda, Owen Marrjm, 
demanded with fists pounding that the CNA take the 
issue of the quality of patient care off the bargaining 
table. He forgot his own high sounding rhetoric in sup- 
port of the nurses on this very issue just two months 
earlier. A recent headline proclaimed that Kaiser 
received a “clean bill of health” from the Department; of 
Health Services and the Department of Corporations. 
They may fool the state, but not us. We, who deliver 
health care, warned of deteriorating conditions long 
before the patient deaths caught media attention. 

Now the union bureaucrats have been drawn into 
Kaiser management’s surreal world in a flashy video 
with AFL-CIO President Sweeney promoting a top 
down partnership with Kaiser. Then they reported that 
the vote on the partnership got “overwhelming sup- 
port.” Why won’t they say how many voted? Or how 
many voted on the last Local 250 SEIU contract ratifi- 
cation where the union resubmitted basically the same 
proposal that the rank-and-file had overwhelmingly 
rejected? In the one-day strike on April 16 we voted 
with our feet. —Kaiser rank-and-filer 

Immigrant worker burdens 

New York City— As an immi grant, economically] I 
can survive, but psychologically I am dying. In my co' 
try, psychologically I can be well, but economically I 
Here you are often alone, sometimes ill, with no one 
help. You have friends and maybe relatives here, but they 
are always busy, and if they miss work they are fired. 

We are all waiting for the new immigration laws to 
take effect in September. These new laws will make life 
more difficult and will cause more fear for workers. But 
friends looking for work say everywhere now the employ- 
ers are requiring papers. There are some jobs that don’ 
They say up front, “no problem with papers.” You kno’ 
what to expect in those jobs. They are the worst. 

Starting in September, if you marry a resident, you 
have to go back to your country and wait three years fc 
your papers. Where it took two years to become a legs 
resident, it will now take ten. People are so taken by su. 
prise by these changes they have not absorbed them yet. 

Too many still say, “My boss likes me because I work 
fast.” They feel that is their protection. So the boss 
demands an impossible amount of work in one day, 
knowing that out of fear, the workerwill do it, and so the 
next worker has to do it too. We. should be more con- 


scious; and each only do what can be done in a day with - 
out killing yourself. .YC .... 

Despite the new law, everybody is saying, “As long as 
they don’t throw me out, I am not leaving.” The spirit of 
the Latino march on Washington continues: “We are here 
and we’re not leaving!” The young men who came here 
for three or four years and never thought to bring their 
wives, are now sending for them. There is no more hope 
of making a little money and then going back. Those who 
thought they were only here for a while are now going to 
have to make their struggle here. We are in the belly of 
the beast. —Latino workers 
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Cargill bends in Canada 

Calgary, Alberta— Striking meatpackers at 
Cargill’s High River Alberta plant on Aug. 1 voted by a 
narrow margin to return to work. UFGW local 1118 
members had been on strike since July 10. 

Over 1,000 pickets blocked the entrances to the plant 
on the first day of the strike.The pickets were so boister- 
ous that the company security force recommended to the 
company that they discontinue their scab shuttle for 
management and those workers who were crossing. 
Cargill responded quickly by getting an injunction to ban 
pickets from coming within ten feet of vehicles entering 
or leaving the plant. 

Despite the fact the picket lines were solid, Cargill 
made strong efforts to lure the workers back with lack of 
success, and little success with scabs. U.S. managers 
were astounded that so few workers crossed the line. 

“Everybody wants to go on strike because they’re fed 
up with this place. They treat you like slaves,” said one 
meateutter during the strike. The same line that 
processed 1,300 cattle during an eight hour shift a year 
ago was processing 2,000 just before the strike. Is Cargill 
willing to share with its employees? “If you get hurt you 
lose your bonus,” said a two-year employee. Ameatcutter 
told me he had worked at Cargill for two and a half years 
and “I do a good job, but there’s always a supervisor 
standing behind you saying ‘do it this way, you’re not 
doing it right.’ “ These are grown men and women, not 
children. 

Cargill has a multinational workplace. Its work- 
ers represent every part of the globe. As one told 
CTV news, “I didn’t come here to be a slave. I came 
here to be a man.” One worker on the line told me 
he was amazed by the solidarity. “Most of the peo- 
ple here don’t speak English, but it’s really coming 
together.” 

Only about half of the 1,600 strikers showed up to vote 
457 to 404 in favour of the new contract. Cargill had pro- 
posed a $1.50 increase over four years. The union pro- 
posed a $1.95 raise over three years. In the end a deal 
was reached for $1.50 over three and a half years. Full 
time employees also received a signing bonus of $150. 
The base wage now raised to $8.80 an hour and full time 
employees are guaranteed 36 hours of work per week (it 
can be 32 hours a week ten times a year). 

Cargill is retaining 75 workers who were hired during 
the strike, but in a touching display of reconciliation it 
was agreed that neither workers who walked the line 
nor those who scabbed would be penalized. 

“I think we got screwed” said a meatpacker, who voted 
no because the wage is increase was too small. Other 
workers believed it was the best they could have 
achieved. One worker who voted for the deal noted “They 
said they’d never budge (on four years]. They did.” 
Moreover he boasted, regarding the scabs “One. by one, 
everyone of those [expletive] are going to be out of the 
plant.” 

Small gains perhaps, but the workers took on one of 
the biggest companies in the world and won. Could the 
union have done more? Workers I spoke to on the line 
argued that in the past few years the leadership had 
become more responsive to the demands of the workers. 
Still, it is worth repeating that a call to the International 
Union revealed they were not aware a strike was taking 
place! 

First Safeway, now Cargill, the long hot summer in 
Alberta continues. —Neil Fettes 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

Our job is to serve as what Marx called an “appendage 
of a machine.” We supply the machines with bottles, caps, 
labels, plastic film, corrugated boxes and adhesive tape. 
We turn off the machines when they jam, clear the jam, 
make minor adjustments and repairs, and restart the 
machines. We have some record keeping and quality con- 
trol functions, but mostly we watch the machines and cor- 
rect their mistakes. 

The first employees to come into this unit received over 
two months of training. Now with the push for expanded 
production, employees displaced from other, shrinking 
departments are thrown onto the lines with no training 
whatsoever. Temporary workers run machines on the 
night shifts. And still we produce. 

“The separation of the intellectual faculties of the pro- 
duction process from manual labor, and the transforma- 
tion of those faculties into powers exercised by capital 
over labor, is... finally completed by large-scale industiy 
erected on the foundation of machinery,” Marx wrote. 
“The special skill of each individual machine operator, 
who has now been deprived of all significance, vanishes 
as an infinitesimal quantity in the face of the science, the 
gigantic natural forces, and the mass of social labor 
embodied in the system of machinery...” 

Marx condemned a mode of production which put all 
knowledge and science into machinery, leaving only tor- 
ment and drudgery for the minders of those machines. 
He envisioned a new, humanist society where “the 
enslaving subordination of the individual to the division 
of labor, and therewith also the antithesis between men- 
tal and physical labor, has vanished,” and “the productive 
forces have also increased with the all-round develop- 
ment of the individual.” 

My co-workers try to maintain their friendships, value 
good working relationships and deny that the individual 
machine operator has been “deprived of all significance.” 
Therein lies their humanism. 
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Lessons of the Portuguese Revolution 


Editor’s Note 

This month we publish the following letter from 
Raya Dunayevskaya to the Scottish Marxist- 
Humanist and famous labor radical Harry McShane, 
because of the way it speaks to a central theme of this 
year’s “Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives— 
the need to develop new openings which emerge from 
the objective situation. The letter was written while 
the Portuguese Revolution was still ongoing. For a 
full treatment of the Portuguese Revolution and its 
roots in the anti-colonial struggles in Africa, see her 
article “Under the whip of the counter-revolution: 
Will the revolution in Portugal advance?” in the Jan.- 
Feb. 1976 issue of News & Letters. The following let- 
ter can be found in the Harry McShane Collection, 
series I.D.19. 



Aug. 15, 1975 

Dear Harry, 

You’re right, both in your analysis of the tragedy of the 
events in Portugal, and in not separating these political 
contradictions from the economic ones. Not only are the 
Communists very far from anything resembling 
Marxism, but they do not even know what the private 
capitalists know very well, that what gives the capital- 
ists their life of luxury are all those unpaid hours of labor 
of the workers. In a word, when you speak about their 
missing the point about the production of capital, they 
show their state-capitalist mentality of thinking that 
capital is a thing instead of the congealment of those 
unpaid hours of labor. 

What is heart-breaking in Portugal is that the hunger 
for power is a damn sight more fatal to the masses than 
merely “taking the masses for granted,” and it is this 
which makes even the talk of the two superpowers strug- 
gling for single mastery of world capital not sufficiently 
concrete and indeed creates a loophole for the Maoists to 
behave as if they are Marxists. This week alone, when 
the Catholics have revealed their true fascist character, 
and, as you put it, “the Socialist Party has been pushed 
into the arms of the archbishop,” the new face of Maoism 
has reappeared in so-called non-party form of the mili- 
tary “from below,” separating themselves from both 
Communists and Socialists as well as Catholics, asking 
for an end to all party rule and up with supposed spon- 
taneity of councils— as if workers’ councils, workers’ mili- 
tia, mass upsurge can be ordered from above. It seems no 
word is sacred anymore so that the workers’ councils, 
ever since the Hungarian Revolution which stood both 
for de-centralization, control of production at the point 
of production as against the damn bureaucratized 
trade unions at the “headquarters,” have been trans- 
formed into something that Gen. Carvalho, i having vis- 
ited Cuba and Fidel’s glorification of military focos, not 
to mention Mao’s hypocritical “bombard the headquar- 
ters,” can order “be created.” 

You know, Harry, it is really fantastic, this whole ques- 


Angolan children, taught to read and write by guerrillas, 
argued ideas of freedom with captured Portuguese soldiers. 

tion of vanguardism and the party. When Marx wanted 
to stress how great is the self-spontaneous organization 
of the proletariat, not stopping at the trade union level 
by reaching to the genuine lower depths and creative 
heights of the Paris Commune, he would refer to the 
party in a very complimentary way, even if sometimes 
there was nobody in that party but Marx and Engels. In 
other words, it was shorthand for what Marx held to be 
“the political form finally discovered to work out the eco- 
nomic emancipation of the proletariat.” Then, in his 
thorough disgust with not only the Lassalleans who had 
the whole secret to mass party structure that would 
send them to Parliament, and “his” Eisenachists 2 who 
were supposedly at that unity congress in Gotha in order 
to teach the Lassalleans theory, but ended by completely 
capitulating to the theoretic void and hypostatization “of 
the iron law of wages,” he wrote very sharply that he 
would have absolutely nothing to do with this new cre- 
ation of a supposedly Marxist party. 

But in the process of this magnificent critique and in 
the many letters to the people involved, he decided not to 
break openly because “one step forward in the Movement 
is more important than one hundred theses.” But using 
the word Movement instead of Party (as that first revi- 
sionist Bernstein 2 was soon to prove as he misused the 
word “Movement” to reject theory especially the revolu- 
tionary Marx’s) hardly saved Marx. It took Engels 
another decade before he could even get the party or the 
Movement to publish Marx’s profound critique of that 
party’s theses. And by then, the German Social 
Democratic Party, at its birth, laid the foundation of that 
vanguardism from which we suffer to this day and which 
became the foundation for Lenin’s What Is Tb Be 
Done?— that the workers could not get to socialism on 
their own; that socialism would be brought to them by 
the intellectuals from the outside. 

As for Portugal, I’m sure the Maoists are doing a lot of 
quoting from Lenin’s State and Revolution; that’s how 
the whole ideological battle of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
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first began. Mao would quote from State and 
Revolution whenever his power was not the one 
being questioned, and Khruschev would quote from 
What Is To Be Done? This charade of using one book 
against the other and one period against the other con- 
tinued until neither was interested in quotations and 
began massing the troops against each other. What do 
you suppose they’re doing in Portugal now? I just saw on 
the TV a “third” left group, and they tried to show their 
“international” “revolutionary” character by wearing 
masks over their heads and marching on the CIA head- 
quarters as against either the CP or the army. In fact, 
they would any day accept the CIA as against the GPU.4 

The situation is still fluid but for how much longer can 
that remain when no new philosophic banner of total lib- 
eration is raised? For awhile it looked as if the women’s 
liberationists who, after all, preceded the April 1974 
revolt, could occupy an independent field. There must be 
so much machismo there that last year when the 
women’s liberationists marched, they were attacked by 
the Communists in every bit as vulgar a manner as any 
male chauvinism in the most reactionary country. I have 
been trying to get some information from Maria 
Barreno 5 but thus far I’ve only received a sympathetic 
letter that promised to write at greater length but did- 
n’t... 

The only other field I can see that may be both revo- 
lutionary and philosophic is Africa. Surely the whole 
movement in the Portuguese armed forces began under 
the impact of the Black guerrilla fighters. But at this 
moment, when the Sino-Soviet conflict is tearing Angola 
apart— and 1 1 don’t only mean Sino-Soviet conflict as 
Russia and China— but, what is a great deal more tragic 
for Africa, the African revolutionaries themselves are not 
asking: what will freedom mean for the masses who are 
doing the fighting? How can philosophy and revolution 
become integral to Angola and initiate a new world 
stage of revolution? But they themselves are saying: who 
will most efficiently run the production process and 
develop the raw materials? 

You’re also absolutely right on Helsinki. 6 Not only was 
it a big zero, but, though Brezhnev was the victor, “he 
was in the dock,” since that did allow the West to get 
away with not having either Korea or Vietnam questions 
raised at a conference in Europe, whereas such a confer- 
ence was the precise place for everyone to talk about 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. I am sure that you meant 
the expression that they were all hypocrites as a politi- 
cal and not just a psychological analysis. That genius 
Hegel had a great deal to say on that subject too, the 
most prescient of which was that it stems from “dissem- 
bling.” That is to say, when the world is in crisis and 
everything is disintegrating, the admixture of conflicts 
and “self-sophistication” can lead nowhere else but to 
hypocrisy. 

One of the few phrases of Kant’s that Hegel was so 
very fond of that he kept quoting it in that section on dis- 
semblance was Kant’s description of the so-called cosmo- 
logical proof as “a perfect nest of thoughtless contradic- 
tions.” 7 Th|at is exactly what Mao is constantly doing 
with contradiction. Instead of seeing it as either genuine 
class contradiction, he’s always talking about “good” and 
“bad,” as anyone who opposed Mao’s line, or a worker 
who dares to ask for better conditions of labor— which 
are immediately branded by Mao as “bourgeois,” where- 
upon he sends 10,000 troops to put down the revolt as he 
did just last week. It’s this delusion and the very rejec- 
tion of subjectivity that Hegel was describing as the 
achievement of the “beautiful soul” luxuriating in self- 
hypnosis, which Hegel in turn called “self-willed impo- 
tence,” leaving him to do “precisely the opposite of what 
it means to do.” The whole point was to show that “the 
self-absorbed uncommunicative knowledge of itself can 
lead to nought but hypocrisy,” and that there is no way 
out of this self-indulgence unless the Ego (and that, dear 
Harry, in our day, is most certainly not just individual 
Ego but national Ego) strips itself of the selfishness 
which could lead it to universalism, i.e., freedom. 

Yours, 

Raya 


1. General Carvalho headed Portugal's left military forces (MFA) 
who assumed power after the April 1974 overthrow of the fas- 
cist CaetanO regime. 

2. Eisenachists was the popular name of the Social Democratic 
Workers Patty of Germany, founded in the city of Eisenach in 
1869, some of whose members claimed to be followers of Marx 
and Engels. The party entered into a unity congress with the 
followers of the state-socialist leader Ferdinand Lassalle in the 
city of Gotha in May 1875. Marx’s “Marginal Notes” or 
Critique of the Gotha Program were written as a criticism 
of his Eisenachist followers. 

3. Eduard Bernstein was a theoretical leader and journalist in 
the German Social Democracy, of its reformist revisionist wing. 
He came to socialism through the influence of Lassalle and 
Eugen Duftrings, and joined the Eisenachists in 1872. It was 
against Bernstein’s “evolutionary socialism” that Rosa 
Luxemburg wrote her famous Reform or Revolution. 

4. GPU was the abbreviation of the hated State Political 
Directorate, the original State Security Services, or secret 
police, of thie former Soviet Union, which became known as the 
KGB (Committee for State Security) under Khrushchev. 

5. Maria Barreno was one the of “Three Marias,” authors of 
New Portuguese Letters, an early work on women’s libera- 
tion that became one of the sparks of the Portuguese 
Revolution. For an excerpt of a speech from her U.S. speaking 
tour, see the April 1975 News & Letters. 

6. This refers to the July 1975 conference of European powers. 

7. This and the rest of the quotations from Hegel come from the 
section of his Phenomenology of Mind (translated by J.S. 
Baillie) called “Dissemblance.” 
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Openings, contradictions, and the specter of Marx in today’s global crises 


(Continued from page 1) 

Far from Clinton’s complicity in the destruction of mul- 
tiethnicity in Bosnia and “defense” of a multiethnic soci- 
ety in the U.S. being opposites, in each case the aim is 
the same— to subsume a revolutionary force of opposi- 
tion. In Bosnia, Clinton undermines multiethnicity 
through the politics of partition, while in the U.S., he 
undermines the revolutionary specificity of the Black 
dimension by indulging in abstract rhetoric about “mul- 
tiethnicity”— at the very moment when the inhumanity 
of capital accumulation is most sharply exposed by the 
conditions, struggles, and social consciousness of Black 
Americans. 

Clinton revealed his hand when he said “full partici- 
pation in our strong and growing economy is the best 
antidote to envy, despair, and racism.” This gets every- 
thing backward. It is not Black America’s “exclusion” 
from U.S. capitalism, but rather the impact of restruc- 
tured capitalism upon it, that explains the depth of 
today’s “misery index.” Black America’s forced “partici- 
pation” in the restructured economy, with its conditions 
of permanent unemployment, segregated schools and 
neighborhoods, poverty wages, homelessness and bur- 
geoning prisons is the objective foundation for the racist 
conditions Clinton claims to decry. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the warehousing 
of the permanent army of the unemployed in prison. 
According to a recent study, if current incarceration 
rates continue, six million will be in prison by the year 
2010. That is more than Stalin’s Russia had in its slave- 
labor camps at the height of the “gulag archipelago.” In 
the 1930s, Stalin used those camps as a way to absorb 
“surplus labor” resulting from his brutal effort to indus- 
trialize Russia through the eviction of peasants from the 
land and to build infrastructure like railroads and 
mines. Today’s conditions are not as distant from those 
as may appear. For U.S. capitalism is using prisons to 
absorb surplus labor resulting from the deindustrializa- 
tion of the inner cities and the stagnant state of the econ- 
omy. 

The drive to remove all barriers in the way of capital’s 
self-expansion is also reflected in new restrictive anti- 
immigration laws, which are scheduled to take effect 
this Fall. At the very moment when the globalization of 
capital is forcing down living standards for masses of 
people worldwide, and thereby spurring increased emi- 
gration to the U.S., the Clinton administration and 
Congress are eliminating even the most basic social ben- 
efits for immigrants. This, too, is solidifying the creation 
of a permanent grouping of sub-minimum wage earners 
working in conditions of outright slave labor. 

As one immigrant worker from Latin America recent- 
ly put it, “Because of the economic devastation in our 


country, the rulers know we will have to keep coming to 
the U.S. They know we can be a force of revolution here, 
so they are trying to keep us helpless with these new 
anti-immigration laws.” 

These conditions reveal that nowhere in the 
industrially developed world are the naked laws 
of capitalist accumulation more blatant than right 
here in the U.S. This explains why the specter of 
Marx is beginning to loom so large. Even bour- 
geois pundits are beginning to 
see that if present trends contin- 
ue masses of people may turn to 
the revolutionary solutions 
articulated by Marx. 

As a June 8 article in the Chicago 
Tribune by Ron Grossman and R.C. 

Longworth put it, ”A century and a 
half ago, Marx and Engels [in the 
Communist Manifesto ] predicted a 
rising of the have-nots against the 
rule of the rich and famous. ..More 
recently, such visions have seemed 
permanently consigned to college 
courses studying history’s ideologi- 
cal trash bin. Yet the boardrooms of 
Europe have once again become 
haunted by Marx’s specter. . . And it’s 
possible— just possible— that a simi- 
lar spooking awaits the American 
political scene.” 

The sense that the specter of Marx may be upon us, 
however, is not where our work ends. It is only where it 
first begins. For it would be an illusion to presume that 
Marx’s Marxism can be restated simply on the basis of a 
critique of existing conditions. After all, there has never 
been any lack of proof that capitalism is an inhuman 
system. So why has the radical movement been in such 
a prolonged and profound crisis? 

The answer lies in its failure to project an alternative 
to both existing capitalism and the state-capitalism 
which called itself “Communism.” Unless we work out 
what Marx’s Marxism means for today in light of this 
problem, this reality, this contradiction, we will not be 
able to break through the stranglehold of retrogression 
which has engulfed the world since the early 1980s. 

Recently a scholar from China wrote us, “In Lenin’s 
time, he was surprised by the fact that in more than 50 
years [since Marx’s Capital ] no Marxists really finder- 
stood Marx. Today we realize that for more than 100 
years, there has not been a single Marxist or Marxist 
political party who can figure out the real road to the 
new socialist society. It is a historical tragedy.” 

The problem was often addressed by Raya 



If trends continue, 6 million people will be 
incarcerated in U.S. prisons by 2010. 


Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Humanism. In 
May 1987, as she embarked on a work on “Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” she wrote: “All those 
national revolutions, the rise of a Third World and the 
endless continuing struggle, and nowhere in sight, not 
even telescopic sight, is there an answer to the questions, 
what happens after the conquest of power? Why so many 
aborted revolutions? What type of party or organization? 
What have the various forms of spontaneity— councils, 
soviets, committees, associations, 
communes— achieved? And why 
when they did come close to power, it 
was the political organizations that 
didn’t take them over so much as 
that they themselves looked to be 
taken over.” 2 

This is the central problem of our 
time. In the past decade we have 
witnessed the collapse of 
“Communist” regimes, which made 
it clear that the “Marxist-Leninist” 
model of defining socialism as 
nationalized property and state plan 
is totally bankrupt. At the same 
time, the Social Democratic model of 
reform which leaves capitalism 
intact has likewise been proven 
empty. Yet an alternative concept of 
a genuine socialist society has not 
been projected from the Left. In light 
of this, what is needed now is to project the liberating 
vision of the future that Dunayevskaya was working out 
from the moment she founded Marxist-Humanism in the 
1950s to her very last writings in 1987. 

The problem isn’t that new struggles aren’t emerging. 
The problem is that because of the lack of a projection of 
a goal of a new society, the struggles become hemmed in 
by non-revolutionary tendencies before they even have a 
chance to breathe. Whether the struggles are taken over 
from outside by elitist leaders or whether they them- 
selves “look to be taken over” is not the crucial point. The 
crucial point is that for them to reach their potential a 
direct encounter with the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism is essential. Working out organizational 
responsibility for the full body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, which is inseparable from its philosophic 
comprehension, is how we can help today’s new openings 
reach fruition. 


2. See “Another ‘Talking to Myself,’ this time on what has hap- 
pened since ‘Not by Practice Alone,’ 1984-87” (May 19,1987), 
Supplement to the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm no. 
10955. 


II. Emerging new openings, from Africa to Europe to China 



a) The Congo after 
Mobutu 

The foremost opening facing us today is the overthrow 
of Mobutu’s regime in the Congo. For one of the most 
imperialistically entrenched, neocolonial regimes in the 
world to have come to so swift an end involved more than 
the whirlwind eight-month military campaign of 
Laurent Kabila’s Alli- 
ance of Democratic 
Forces for the Libera- 
tion of Congo (AFDL). It 
is the result of mass 
opposition that rose up 
everywhere, at times in 
advance of, at other 
times in concert with, 
the AFDL. The Congo- 
lese masses had had 
enough. 

The impetus that led 
to the formation of dis- 
parate political organi- 
zations into the AFDL 
came from the mass 
upheaval in the eastern 
Kivu provinces, occu- 
pied by refugee camps 
of Rwandan Hutus, the 
Rwandan Hutu army, Kisangani youths celebrate the fall 
and militias that had olutionary Lumumba s Congo, 
perpetrated the 1994 genocide against Tutsis and mod- 
erate Hutus in Rwanda. The opposition of Congolese 
Tutsis, called Banyarwandans, to being ethnically 
cleansed by these forces precipitated the upheaval that 
ultimately brought down Mobutu. 

The insurrection has led many to recall the multieth- 
nic vision of the independence movement led by Patrice 
Lumumba during the first phase of the African 
Revolutions. In a country with 250 ethnic groups, and a 
regime that had manipulated these divisions for 
decades, it is amazing that a movement should sudden- 
ly galvanize into a single, over-riding aim. This is seen 
in the multiethnic composition of the AFDL army, whose 
ranks quickly grew as a result of many local insurrec- 
tions against the Mobutu regime. These insurrections 
gave the military offensive its breathtaking momentum. 


confounding efforts by the West to broker a settlement 
to its liking with Mobutuists and oppositionist figures 
like Etienne Tshisekedi. 

Welcomed by the people as Abakombozi (liberators), 
the AFDL utilized grassroots forms of organization and 
political structures, especially village and urban neigh- 
borhood structures called chembe chembe. Despite 
being one of the most resource rich areas of the world, 
Mobutuism impoverished the Congolese masses (in the 
1990s per capita income fell by half), necessitating the 
creation of strong grassroots organizations to see to the 

needs of its populace. 

It is among the 
mass of workers, 
peasants and stu- 
dents who have been 
outsiders in their 
own country that 
the new Kabila gov- 
ernment enjoys most 
of its support, for 
now. That is because 
poverty, not ethnic 
differences, was the 
impetus behind 
Mobutu’s overthrow. 

This new opening 
does not free us from 
the responsibility of 
measuring the events 
by the Idea of freedom 
developed by Marxist- 
Humanism. For many 
unresolved problems 
face the revolution, from the AFDL ordering women to 
adhere to dress codes to Kabila’s increasing military 
control over the mass movement, inherited in part from 
Guevarism and Maoism. The question of “what happens 
after” the seizure of power has gained the greatest 
urgency. 3 

When the African revolutions came to power in the 
1950s and 1960s, Marxist-Humanists singled out, in 
Nationalism, Communist, Marxist Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolution (1959), both the creativity of the 
movements and the division between leaders and mass- 
es which emerged soon after the seizure of power. 4 V/hat 
greatly exacerbated this division was the bipolar con- 
flict between the U.S. and Russia, as each tried to coopt 
the leaders of the new revolutions. 

What is different today is that there is no bipolar 


of Mobutu by raising the flag of rev- 


world; Russia is nowhere around. Yet the U.S. is very 
much around, as is the world market. Its pull is seen in 
the way Western capitalists are also talking of “open- 
ings” in Africa, by noting that sub-Saharan countries 
which have opened themselves to the world market are 
experiencing modest rates of economic growth. Western 
corporations are now greedily eyeing the vast untapped 
mineral resources of the Congo. 

The measure of where the revolt in the Congo goes 
from here is offered by developments in South Africa. 
South Africa had one of the most creative liberation 
movements on the continent. Yet by now, the part of the 
movement led by the ANC has largely been sucked into 
the vortex of the world market. This shows it is no eas- 
ier to escape the world market today than during the 
Cold War. The question hanging over all movements in 
Africa is whether they will succumb to it as well. 

b) Europe: crisis and 
resistance 

Another new opening is the massive defeat of the 
Conservatives in the French elections. This is no isolat- 
ed event, but the result of the West European labor 
protests of the past two years. 

These protests, especially in France and Germany, 
have challenged the austerity programs being imposed 
throughout the continent as a condition for achieving a 
single European currency. That the victorious French 
Socialist Party (SP) will not live up to its meager pro- 
gram of lower unemployment and a shorter work week, 
does not take away from how the election manifests a 
desire to avoid “the American model” of economic 
restructuring. That sentiment is rampant throughout 
West Europe and is sure to show itself in developments 
in Belgium, Spain, and Italy . 

The quandary faced by Europe’s rulers is that they 
are trying to impose an austerity program without hav- 
ing first subdued the power of the European trade union 


3. For more on the Congo, see “Will new Congo be bom after 
the fall of Mobutu,” by Lou Turner, News & Letters, June 1997. 

4. Nationalism, Communism, Marxist Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions, by Raya Dunayevskaya, first pub- 
lished in 1959, was reprinted with a new Introduction by her 
in 1984. 

(Continued on next page) 
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movement. Reagan and Thatcher both understood that 
in order to impose a “low- wage, high growth” policy, they 
first had to crush the power of organized labor. That is 
why Reagan embarked on his program of economic 
restructuring by smashing 
PATCO in 1981; Thatcher 
did the same by defeating the 
British miners’ strike in 
1985. It set the stage for the 
next decade-and-half of roll- 
backs against organized and 
unorganized labor. 

The situation on the 
European continent is quite 
different. Not only was the 
power of the trade union 
movement never as directly 
attacked, but the protests of 
the past two years may even 
have strengthened it. 

France’s rulers may hope 
that the victory of the SP will 
mollify the workers and even 
provide them with a respite from the past two years of 
labor unrest. But in light of the mass protests by work- 
ers- demanding jobs, a shorter work week, and improved 
working conditions after the SFs victory— this seems 
highly unlikely. Now that the workers have tasted at 
least a partial victory in France and have continued their 
cross-border organizing, new battles are sure to lie ahead. 

Yet the present moment is not without its pitfalls. 
Foremost in this is the alarming growth of the far-Right, 
as seen in the openly-racist National Front of Jean-Marie 
Le Pen, who won 15% of the vote in the first round. Le 
Pen’s advice to his followers to vote for SP candidates in 
the second round shows how the emerging openings also 
have an underlying downside. 

By tying European integration to an economic austeri- 
ty program centering on the Maastricht Treaty’s require- 
ment that governments cut their budget deficits to 3% of 
GDP, Europe’s rulers are playing into Le Pen’s hands, by 
allowing him to present his narrow nationalist position 
as the best guarantee against austerity and cutbacks. 

The drive for economic austerity is not only fostering 
the rise of neo-fascist tendencies in France, but also in 
Austria, Switzerland, and East Europe. Nor is this 
restricted to Europe, as seen in the rise of the far-right 
militias in the U.S. According to the Southern Poverty 
Law Center, 380 militias are now active in the U.S., a sig- 
nificant increase over the number before the Oklahoma 
City bombing. 

The threat posed by various neo-fascist tenden- 
cies makes it important to refocus attention on 
Bosnia. Attitudes toward Bosnia’s struggle for a 
multiethnic society remain a crucial measure as to 
whether the newly emerging openings will prove 
able to escape the perimeters of today’s retrogres- 
sion. That is most directly borne out from last win- 
ter’s protest movement in Serbia. 

When the mass protests erupted there against Serbian 
President Milosevic’s annulling of local election results, it 
certainly seemed an opening at the time. Yet where is that 
movement now? After forcing Milosevic to agree to the 
election results, which put opposition leaders into power 
in the major cities, it completely dissipated. 

This is because the protests never came to grips with 


Serbia’s responsibility for genocide in Bosnia. Those who 
opposed Serbia’s stance against Bosnia chose to march 
with the nationalists without raising the issue of Bosnia, 
on the grounds that the issue was “divisive” and could be 
put off until after the achievement of “democracy.” As a 

result, the protests never 
escaped the confines laid 
down by its narrow national- 
ist component. Once its lead- 
ers took office, the protests 
were simply called off. 

It is a striking example of 
how efforts to forge a path 
out of today’s retrogression 
will not succeed so long as 
the significance of Bosnia’s 
struggle for a multiethnic 
society is not grasped and 
built upon. 

Bosnia also becomes of 
critical importance in light of 
the major issue confronting 
Europe, NATO expansion. 
Only a few years ago, NATO 
appeared to be a dead carcass, in part because of its do- 
nothingness on Bosnia. That changed after NATO’s inter- 
vention into Bosnia and the Dayton Accords. NATO’s role 
in enforcing the partition of Bosnia gave it a new lease on 
life. 

Bosnia is likewise central to NATO’s expansion to 
include Poland, Hungary, and the 
Czech Republic. Western leaders real- 
ize that NATO expansion will prove hol- 
low if fighting erupts again in Bosnia. 

Therefore, the U.S. is under heavy pres- 
sure to keep its troops in Bosnia long 
past the mid-1998 deadline for their 
withdrawal. This means NATO expan- 
sion may be bought at the price of the 
permanent partition of Bosnia. 

An even graver threat is the impact of its 
expansion on relations with Russia. Yeltsin 
reluctantly signed on to NATO expansion 
after the U.S. promised it would consult 
Russia on major issues related to NATO. 

Yet there is deep anger over this in 
Russia. Even Yeltsin admits the expan- 
sion means the START II treaty limit- 
ing the size and potency of nuclear arse- 
nals has no chance Of being passed by 
Russia’s parliament. 

NATO enlargement will in fact make 
it more difficult to Conclude any future 
arms control agreement with Russia. This 
is no small matter, since Russia possesses 20,000 nuclear 
weapons, 2,100 of them with a first strike capacity. Tb 
eliminate the threat of these weapons, deep cuts are need- 
ed in the Russian nuclear arsenal. Yet there is virtually no 
chance of this in light of Russian fears over NATO expan- 
sion. 

The extension of the “Western umbrella” over Central 
and East Europe is being bought at the price of allowing 
Russia to maintain and even modernize its nuclear arse- 
nal. 

Thus, while new openings have emerged in Europe, 
they arise in a most fragile environment in which sever- 
al dangers loom on the horizon. 


c) New upsurges in 
China and Latin 
America 

At the moment all eyes are on Hong Kong’s return to 
China. That the Hong Kong business elite is the firmest 
supporter of unity with the mainland makes most fit- 
ting the description of China as “free market 
Stalinism.” Yet even here openings have appeared, as 
in the brave rally of 80,000 Hong Kong residents on 
June 4, on the anniversary of the Tiananmen and 
Chengdu massacre. 

These voices are also becoming louder on the main- 
land. Though barely reported in the Western press, 
China experienced one of the most massive workers’ 
revolts since 1949 this March, in Nanchong, located in 
Sichuan province. Tens of thousands of workers in a 
state-owned textile factory who had not been paid in 
months attacked factory managers, besieged city hall, 
and shut down production for several weeks. r > In this 
same Sichuan province a massive peasant revolt 
occurred in 1995. Many of the workers who participated 
in the Nanchong revolt were recently uprooted peas- 
ants who took jobs in state enterprises. 

This coalescence of peasant and worker revolt is so 
striking that it recalls Marx’s let- 
ters to Vera Zasulich concerning 
the conditions needed to bypass a 
capitalist stage of industrializa- 
tion. 

This coalescence can also be seen 
in Latin America, where new peas- 
ant revolts have broken out in 
Brazil, led by the Landless Rural 
Workers’ Movement, in 
Paraguay, involving the 
National Peasant Con- 
federation, and in 
Bolivia, where former 
miners who have 
returned to farming have helped 
mobilize a mass movement against 
neo-liberal restructuring. More- 
over, for the first time interna- 
tional organizations linking peas- 
ant struggles have emerged, such 
as the Via Campesino group. 

Of foremost importance in this 
internationalism is Mexico, where 
the Zapatista revolt focused national and global atten- 
tion on the devastating impact of neo-liberal restruc- 
turing on that country. Though the Zapatistas are now 
totally surrounded by the Mexican army, other peasant 
revolts have occurred in Mexico drawing from their 
example, and in the urban areas, the leftist Cardenas 
has captured the mayoralty of Mexico City. Mexico is 
clearly in stare for explosive developments in the com- 
ing period, which can have a direct impact on emerging 
social struggles here in the U.S. 


5. The revolt was reported on by Matt Forney in the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, June 26, 1997. 



Students in Strasbourg, France, march against neo-fascist Le Pen. 



III. 'The Power of Negativity’: 

Forces of revolt as reason, philosophy as force of revolt 


It may seem we have no such openings in the U.S. as 
overseas. And yet new developments have emerged here 
which can reignite the movement for freedom. Foremost 
in this is the release of former Black Panther Geronimo 
Pratt from prison after 27 years, an event that would 
not have been possible without years of struggle on the 
part of a number of grassroots organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

The persistence of such struggles is also seen in the 
solidarity campaign with the locked-out Detroit news- 
paper workers; in solidarity actions with strawberry 
workers in California; and in new labor struggles in the 
deep South against economic restructuring and for a 
new way of life. 

A crucial new movement on a national level is prison- 
er solidarity, involving youth, Blacks, Latinos, and fem- 
inists opposing the incarceration of the permanent army 
of the unemployed. There has also been a rise in campus 
protests related to feminism and against gay-bashing. 

Most important of all, five years after the Los Angeles 
rebellion, is the profound discontent of Black America, 
as seen in indigenous community protests on public 
housing, welfare reform, police brutality and environ- 
mental racism, much of which goes unreported in the 
bourgeois press. 

A crucial dimension of these struggles is the interest 
shown by many in them to reexamine Marx. We espe- 
cially encountered this in our classes this spring, “On 
the 150th anniversary of Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto— Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution in 
Permanence: Its Meaning for Today.” 

As one Black woman from a catfish processing plant 


in Mississippi who participated in these classes put it, 
“Marx’s writings are hard, but they relate to our work- 
place. As far as the capitalists are concerned, we are just 
tools to produce and make them money, and they don’t 
care about anything except the value they are going to 
get from us. Marx wrote Capital over 100 years ago. It 
amazed me how things happened in past history. It’s the 
same thing over and over. That’s why you have to search 
for this new-found revolution to make things better. It 
just repeats itself unless you take control of it.” 

The past year has also witnessed renewed interest in 
Marx’s work among theoreticians. In several areas we 
were directly involved in this reconsideration of Marx, 
as seen in the reception to work on the new edition of 
the Marx-Engels Collected writings (MEGA), our par- 
ticipation in a number of conferences on Marxism, and 
our critique of Istvan Meszaros’ Beyond Capital . 6 

Whether renewed interest in Marx emanates 
from practice or from theory, the task is the 
same— to work out what Marx’s Marxism means 
for today. Marx’s Marxism is not an heirloom, not 
something one just inherits “as is” and repeats as 
a dogma. The task is to work out what Marx’s 
thought means in light of today’s objective-sub- 
jective reality. 

The foremost task which speaks to this is our work on 
a new book containing Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings 
on the Hegelian dialectic, tentatively titled, “The Power 
of Negativity.” 7 This collection helps disclose how 
Marxist-Humanism’s contributions flow from, and are 
rooted in, the way Dunayevskaya began where Marx 
left off in his journey into Hegel’s dialectic. 


a) From Marx’s 
Humanism to 
Marxist-Humanism 

In his 1844 Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts, 
Marx posed the abolition of private property as a mere 
first negation, which must itself be negated in order to 
reach a new society. In doing so, he hit out at the com- 
munists of his day, who acted as if collectivized proper- 
ty equals socialism. As against both capitalism and 
what he called “vulgar Communism,” he called for “pos- 
itive Humanism, beginning from itself.” 

What proved decisive in this call for a New 
Humanism was Marx’s encounter with Hegel’s concept 
of “absolute negativity,” in the final essay of the 1844 
Manuscripls, “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” 
Marx’s deep digging into the “the negation of the nega- 

6. See Kevin Anderson’s essay on the new MEGA in News & 
Letters, Jan.-Feb. 1997, and Peter Hudis’ on Meszaros, 
“Conceptualizing an Emancipatory Alternative,” Socialism 
and Democracy, Spring 1987. 

7. A provisional table of contents of “The Power of Negativity” 
can be found in the special section on the tenth anniversary of 
the Presentation of June 1, 1987 in the June 1997 issue of 
News & Letters. This section should be considered an integral 
part of this tjhesis. 

(Continued on next page) 
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on” took him all the way to paragraph no. 384 of 
[egel’s Philosophy of Mind, the work in which Hegel 
tost fully projected the concept of absolute negativity. 

E arx’s refusal to consider that this dialectic of absolute 
gativity applies to thought alone led to his transfor- 
Lation of Hegel’s revolution in philosophy into a philos- 
bhy of “revolution in permanence.” 

Though Marx’s “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic” 
beaks off at the start of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, the 
nportance of “absolute negativity” never left him. He 
sturned to it in Capital, in citing the “negation of the 
egation” as the principle of the destruction of capital- 

im. 

1 The task which faced revolutionaries after the death 
f Lenin was to achieve continuity with Marx’s unchain- 
ig of the dialectic in face of the new reality which 
merged with Stalinism— counter-revolution from 
rithin the revolution. In light of this, Dunayevskaya 
sit compelled, in her “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” of 
lay 1953, to begin her commentary on Hegel’s 
hilosophy of Mind with paragraph no. 385. She pro- 
ieded to explore the whole of this work, including its 
nal three syllogisms, which Hegel added to the last 
iition of the work shortly before his death. 

Though the problem of counter-revolution from with- 
l led Dunayevskaya to explore Hegel’s Philosophy of 
fired, she did not view counter-revolution as at the 
eart of Hegel’s Absolute. The negativity which she 
>und in the Absolute referred, not to counter-revolu- 
on, but to the need for a negation of all factors which 
npede humanity’s full development. In a word, she saw 
i Hegel’s Absolute Mind the vision of a new society. 
“The Power of Negativity” helps disclose that 
Iris breakthrough on Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind 
id to a number of crucial developments. 

First, it led to catching the subjectivity of forces of 
ivolt in a new way. Instead of simply posing mass 
ivolt as a revolutionary force, Dunayevskaya’s 1953 
reakthrough disclosed a movement from practice “not 
lone to theory but to the new society which is its 
3sence.” In other words, she saw that instead of resting 
ith the mere negation of what is, at specific historic 
iming points mass revolts embody a reaching for 
bsolute negativity, for new human relations as the pos- 
ive from out of the negative. She called it “a movement 
■om practice that is itself a form of theory.” 
Dunayevskaya saw that a new relationship is need- 
i between the movement from practice and a move- 
lent from theory which articulates this idea of absolute 
egativity. As she put it, there is a “dual movement” in 
le Absolute, “from practice that is itself a form of theo- 
/ and the movement from theory that is itself a form of 
hilosophy.” Only through the unity of the two is either 
Absolute.” 

This relationship between theory and practice cannot 
e posed abstractly, because its specific nature depends 
a changing historic realities. In the 1950s, the new 
jality was the Hungarian Revolution of 1956, in which 
orkers demanded a totally new society opposed to both 
ommunism and Western capitalism. It represented a 
ew stage of cognition, because the workers pried from 
le Archives Marx’s long-forgotten 1844 Humanist 
ssays, leading to their discussion worldwide. Far from 
sing limited to East Europe, this new stage of cognition 
>vered the globe, as seen in developments ranging from 
le Montgomery Bus Boycott in the U.S. to the Afra- 
sian revolutions overseas, each of which in different 
ays raised the banner of Humanism. Two of the finest 
camples were the works of Frantz Fanon in Africa and 
arel Kosik in Eastern Europe. 

The new stage of cognition posed by the mass revolts 
smanded above all else that the movement from theo- 
r root itself in the new voices from below. For this rea- 
>n, the movement from practice set the whole structure 
ir Dunayevskaya’s first major work, Marxism and 
reedom (1958). 

i) The road to 
Philosophy and 
Revolution 

The writings collected in “The Power of Negativity” 
low that a new situation emerged by the late 1960s. 
n array of creative mass revolts emerged in that excit- 
ig decade. Yet though a new stage of revolt occurred, 
new stage of cognition did not. It was reflected in the 
availing attitude that activism was sufficient to 
nake the revolution” and that theory could wait. The 
nk to Marx’s Humanism was not reestablished. What 
"edominated instead were such alternatives to Marx’s 
Marxism as Maoism, Trotskyism, and Existentialism, 
ich of which fell far short of the “negation of the nega- 
on.” 8 

That a new stage of cognition did not emerge in 
le 1960s meant that the demands facing the 
lovement from theory became that much greater, 
led to a shift of emphasis in the development of 
[arxist-Humanism itself. The stress was now 
Laced on the need, not just to listen to the new 
sices, but to dig deeply into the Hegelian dialec- 


Marx's Marxism 
in the "Trilogy" 
of Revolution 


tic “in and for itself.” So sharply was this project- 
ed that Dunayevskaya’s next work, Philosophy 
and Revolution, opens not with “new passions and 
forces” of revolt, but with a chapter entitled “Why 
Hegel, Why Now?” It projected a whole new cate- 
gory, “Absolute Negativity as New Beginning.” 

Marxist-Humanists understand that capital cannot 
be abolished in one blow. Since capital is deeply rooted 
in class rule, racism, and sexism, it can only be elimi- 
nated by a total uprooting which leaves no sector of soci- 
ety untouched. This is why Marx spoke of “revolution in 
permanence.” 

That revolution will need to go through various phas- 
es before reaching its goal is borne out from the experi- 
ence of the revolts of our time, which get so quickly 
hemmed in by false alternatives, if not the rulers’ armed 
might. To “begin from the Absolute” does not imply that 
any revolt can work out new human relations in isola- 
tion from one another. 

Rather, it means the concept of a total uprooting 
must be present from the start, or else the direction 

needed to move the revolu- 

tion from the overthrow of 
the capitalists to the creation 

of new human relations will ’jjjjjjji 

The new stage of Marxist- ^ 

issue a critique when ten- 
dencies internal to the move- 
ment fail to live up to that The 1956 Hungarian Revolutior 
Idea of second negativity. Marx , s Humanist Essays, chalk 

This can especially be seen 

from the discussion on the Black dimension in “The 
Power of Negativity.” In her 1969 speech to the 
“Black/Red Conference,” Dunayevskaya showed that 
the Black dimension is internal to the dialectic of nega- 
tivity. Yet she did not hesitate to take issue with those 
who would try to contain the revolt within the perime- 
ters of first negation. 

She wrote, “What you have to ask yourself is how it 
happens that Blacks should follow Mao or Castro? Is it 
sufficient to hate and want to get rid of just your own 
specific capitalist? American imperialism is the enemy 
of Mao and Castro— and it is your enemy. But is that 
sufficient reason to join with Mao and Castro? Or do you 
have to do what Marx did and raise up an entirely new 
banner that will say: No, I’m not only opposed to 
American imperialism, but also to Russian Communism 


and Chinese Communism— L want an entirely new soci- 
ety.” 9 

The reason the writings from the 1960s and 1970s in 
“The Power of Negativity” are of such importance is that 
the new point of departure contained in the develop- 
ment of Philosophy and Revolution remains largely 
unabsorbed by our organization. 10 The need to grapple 
anew with this today is borne out from the impact of the 
global stage of retrogression which emerged in the 
1980s. 

c) Toward the dialectics 
of organization 

Since the 1980s, we have confronted the collapse of 
any serious effort to project an alternative to capitalism. 
Why is this so? After all, there were many efforts to pro- 
ject an alternative during the Cold War era. So why does 
it seem harder to project one 

One reason is the impact 
jjjl - |KHH of objective changes in capi- 

■KL JHH|| talism. For decades, social- 

f '< ism tended to be defined as 

§g&— * - ’ ’ 1 | the nationalization of prop- 

ill I > » ^ erty and state control of 

industry. So widespread was 
iMKr' this, that even many who 

jlr% . .«■' Communism and bureau- 

Jf T| cratic Social-Democracy 
- from the Left considered 

i mm that the presence of nation- 
— — p— — - —Si alized property and state 

nged totalitarian Communism. “ ntro1 «f production in 

them proved they were on a 

“higher” level than traditional capitalism. 

Such views unraveled once capitalism faced the need 
to restructure itself in the mid-1970s. Capitalism now 
moved away from some aspects of nationalized property 
and direct state control of production, by reemphasizing 
“free markets” and privatization. To those who viewed 
nationalized property under state control as some sort 

8. See Part II of Philosophy and Revolution , “Alternatives,” in 
which each of the tendencies is extensively taken up. 

9. “Speech to the Black/Red Conference,” (Detroit: News and 
Letters, 1969; reprinted 1986). 

10. See Dunayevskaya’s discussion of this in “What is Marxist- 
Humanism? How to Project it at Momentous Historic 
Moments?” (March 16, 1987), Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm no. 10869. 

(Continued on next page) 
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of step toward “socialism,” it appeared that history 
was no longer moving in a “socialist” direction. 

The abandonment of the effort to project an alterna- 
tive by so many today flows from the way their trun- 
cated concept of socialism left them unprepared to deal 
with the objective changes introduced by capitalism. 

This does not by itself, however, explain the 
profound crisis of the radical movement. The 
deep digging into the limits of all post-Marx 
Marxists reveals that the foremost barrier in the 
way of projecting an alternative is the separa- 
tion of dialectics from organization. In Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982), Dunayevskaya 
showed that this separation characterized even 
the greatest post-Marx Marxists. It was true of 
Lenin, who dug deeply into Hegelian dialectics 
in his 1914-15 Philosophic Notebooks, but who 
never connected dialectics to organization. He 
held instead to the elitist “vanguard party to 
lead.” This separation of dialectics from organi- 
zation also characterized Rosa Luxemburg, who 
dug deeply into spontaneous forms of mass self- 
organization, but who kept clear of Hegelian 
philosophy. 

The central category in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution— 
“post-Marx Marxism as pejorative, beginning with 
Engels”— discloses that even the greatest revolution- 
aries failed to assume organizational responsibility for 
the dialectic of second negativity. As a result of this 
legacy, by the time a “changed world” emerged in the 
1980s, revolutionaries were unprepared to respond to 
the objective changes in capitalism by projecting a 
vision of a totally new society. 

In light of this, the effort to transcend today’s ret- 


rogression must begin by assuming organizational 
responsibility for the dialectic of absolute negativity. 
Herein lies the significance of Dunayevskaya’s return 
to her 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes” in 1986-87. 
She now stressed that her 1953 journey into Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind projected not only a new view of 
the movements from practice, but also a new concept 
of organization centering on organizational respon- 
sibility for the self-determination of the Idea of 
Absolute Negativity. 

“The Power of Negativity” contains material on this 
never before collected in one place. Part 1, which con- 
tains the “Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987 as well 
as the 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” and Part 5, 
which contains a survey of writings from 1982-87, 
speak to how organizational responsibility for philoso- 
phy is the pathway by which to work out “what hap- 
pens after the seizure of power.” For this reason, Parts 
1 and 5 serve as the pillar of this year’s pre-Plenum 
discussion. 

These writings disclose that the task is not 
just to measure up to the movement from prac- 
tice, but to project Marxist-Humanism’s own the- 
oretic contributions organizationally. The task 
is to measure every development, whether in 
practice or in theory, against the Idea of freedom 
developed in the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

Clearly, the demands facing the movement from the- 
ory today are even greater than in the 1960s and ’70s. 
As Dunayevskaya wrote in her Presentation of June 1, 
1987, in returning to the conclusion of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution: “It is not a question only of 
meeting the challenge from practice, but of being able 
to meet the challenge from the self-development of the 


Idea, and of deepening theory to the point where 
reaches Marx’s concept of the philosophy of ‘revolutio 
in permanence.’ [This] is a further challenge to th 
form of organization which we have worked out as th 
committee form rather than the ‘party-to-lead.’ Bu 
though committee-form and ‘party-to-lead’ are opp< 
sites, they are not absolute opposites. At the poii 
when the theoretic-form reaches philosophy, the cha 
lenge demands that we synthesize not only the ne 
relations of theory to practice, and all the forces of re' 
olution, but philosophy’s ‘suffering, patience, and labc 
of the negative,’ i.e., experiencing absolute negativit; 
Then and only then will we succeed in a revolutio 
that will achieve a classless, non-racist, non-sexis 
truly human, truly new society.” 11 


11. The “Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization an 
Philosophy” of June 1, 1987 can be found in The Philosoph 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letter 
1989). 



California students sat-in when anti-immigrant Proposition 
209 passed in November. 


Our tasks for 1997-98 


The task that Dunayevskaya challenged us to work 
out in her “Presentation on the Dialectics of 
Organization and Philosophy” of June 1, 1987 is formi- 
dable. It means overcoming a “112-year void on organi- 
zation and philosophy” since Marx laid the ground to 
overcome their division in his Critique of the Gotha 
Program. With her death a week later, this formidable 
task would have seemed to some impossible to even con- 
sider tackling. 

What enabled us to continue the organization she 
founded as News and Letters Committees was our 
adoption of that challenge as the perspective for our all 
future work. Our publication of The Philosophic 
Moment of Marxist-Humanism in 1989 manifested our 
determination to begin anew on the basis of the June 1, 
1987 presentation. 

Our constant return over the next 10 years to this 
new moment propelled us to find new openings in both 
theory and practice. It has been a decade of profound 
retrogression, of the kind Dunayevskaya warned in her 
last “Theory/Practice” column, where she spoke of how 
it had “polluted the ideological air, not only of the ruling 
class, but penetrated the Left itself." Such a deep retro- 
gression,” she said, “urgently demands that, along with 
the economic and political tasks facing us, we look for 
philosophic new beginnings.”^ 

Our search for this prevented us from succumbing to 
retrogression by digging for new openings. That is espe- 
cially seen in our work on Bosnia. Had we taken the 
ground of retrogression, we would have done what 
much of the Left did— denounce all sides in the conflict 
as equally responsible for narrow nationalism. As 
against that, we singled out the revolutionary potential 
to keep a multiethnic society alive in Bosnia. Far from 
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being restricted to Bosnia, this approach of going “lower 
and deeper” dictated our response to events in the U.S. 
It is especially seen in our creation of a new local of 
workers and intellectuals in Memphis and Mississippi, 
committed to developing Marxist-Humanism as the 
only viable alternative to today’s degenerate capitalism. 

We have a great deal to be proud of in our work of the 
past year: projecting of the new edition of Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution-, developing 
a pamphlet written by prisoners; obtaining new trans- 
lations of Marxist-Humanist works in German and 
Ghinese; work with immigrant labor in New York and 
California; donating a new volume to the Archives of 
Marxist-Humanism, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion; and our work on “The Power of Negativity.” 

While none of the tasks spelled out at last year’s 
Convention can be considered finished, the foremost 
unfinished task facing us which we remain committed 
to carrying out is the writing of a Marxist-Humanist 
Statement on the Black Dimension. 

As we work to complete all our tasks in the coming 
year, it is vital to keep front and center the warning 
issued in Dunayevskaya’s final writings concerning 
stopping at the “Practical Idea.” In 1986-87, she took 
issue with Lenin’s view that one could stop at the sec- 
tion on the Practical Idea in his 1914-15 commentary on 
Hegel’s Science of Logic. Despite the importance of his 
encounter with the “dialectic proper,” Lenin in a one- 
sided reading of Hegel viewed Practice as “higher” than 
theory and as representing the resolution of the contra- 
diction between subjective and objective. 

It isn’t that Lenin failed to concretize the 
dialectic for subjects of revolt. He profoundly 
concretized the dialectic for national liberation 
struggles against imperialism. He certainly 
grasped the subject’s objectivity. What he didn’t 
develop was the objectivity of cognition. 

Far from being restricted to Lenin, the temptation to 


stop at the Practical Idea has exerted a powerful pull oi 
even the greatest revolutionaries of our time. The rea 
son that pull remains so strong is that working out tb 
inseparability of dialectics of philosophy and organiza 
tion is an untrodden path. 

That is why we aim for our work on “The Power o 
Negativity” to permeate all our tasks. Thus, our contin 
ued work with Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics o 
Revolution aims to project the way in which the voice 
of feminists are heard there in the context of an explic 
it projection of philosophy. It is why we aim for ou 
activity with the forces of revolt to hold as inseparabli 
their voices as reason and the full projection of Marxist 
Humanism as a body of ideas. 

This inseparability is the measure of all our upcom 
ing work, be it developing News & Letters newspaper 
achieving organizational growth; creating a new pam 
phlet on Queer subjectivity; or undertaking trips ti 
Mexico and Europe. 

Revolutionary finances is a crucial a test of thi 
inseparability. While the Raya Dunayevskaya Memoria 
Fund, established in 1987, and News and Letter 
Committees, founded in 1955, are two distinct organi 
zations, the responsibility for both rests upon us a 
Maradst-Humanists. The special Appeal we have issuei 
for the RDMF this year will help complete the transla 
tions of Marxist-Humanist works. The $40,000 sustain 
ing fund we are proposing for News & Letters for 1997 
98 is the minimum needed to keep alive and expanding 
the bmly Marxist-Humanist journal. 

This is how we aim to concretize organizations 
responsibility for the Idea of Marxist-Humanism, a 
well as of Marx’s Humanism, in 1997-1998. 

— The Resident Editorial Boar< 


12. “On Political Divides and Theoretic New Beginnings,” b; 
Raya Dunayevskaya, News & Letters, July 25, 1987. This essa; 
will also be included in “The Power of Negativity.” 
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A deeper look at new beginnings will, of necessity, lead us to the 
spontaneous mass movement: land seizures by revolutionary sections of 
the poor peasantry as well as the great proletarian strikes, of which 
there were no less than 100 the very first month after the overthrow 
of the fascist regime— the youth as well as Women’s Liberation 
Movement, which has been paid least attention, though it is a pivotal 
force. 


When the Socialist Party-Communist Party had, in 1969, organized the 
Democratic Women’s Movement, it was strictly limited to economic 
issues.. . .Even when women were complaining they were as afraid of 
their men at home “as of bosses in the factory,” it did not move 
those “advanced politicos” to change the nature of their organization. 
The Women’s Liberation Movement thereupon arose on new ground, 
ground that didn’t separate philosophic foundation from feminism or 
class struggles. 


—From “Will the Revolution in Portugal Advance? Under the Whip 

of Counter-Revolution,” January 1976. 
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ISRAELIS 

AND PALESTINIANS 

The Israeli Government has approved 
■ a proposed law to prevent Palestinians 
injured by Israeli security forces from fil- 
ing compensation suits. They intend to 
pass the law before the Knesset recesses 
’ in August. It will affect thousands of 
' Palestinians who were injured, maimed 
and killed by Israeli forces, leaving them 
without resources to fund medical treat- 
ment and granting immunity to the State 
whose sole objective is to save money. It 
can only result in the further deteriora- 
’ tion in the situation both in the Occupied 
Territories and in the Israeli-Palestinian 
negotiations. 

B’Tselem 

Israel 

- *** 

I greatly appreciate Gila Svirsky’s 
reports from Jerusalem. They have con- 
siderable relevance to the British/Irish 
situation, I think. 

Observer 

England 


CRIME 

OF 

PRISONS 


There are hundreds of thousands in 
prisons on drug charges in the U.S., most 
on non-violent charges. As the economy, 
in the U.S. crumbles and the middle class 
gets squeezed, the prison industry aimed 
at African Americans and “hippies” is the 
fastest growing industry we have. The 
War on Drugs is immoral and has stupi- 
fied this country. Refusing to see the 
injustice of jailing people is creating a cli- 
mate without possibilities for any reform. 

E. G. 

Santa Cruz 

Comparing Britain with the U.S. , two 
differences stand out immediately: the 
proportion of people imprisoned here is 
only one-fifth the American figure; and 
the death penalty is not in use, although 
it still exists in law as the penalty for 
treason. 

A recent BBC report suggested that 
Russia, with a prison population of about 
one million, has the world’s highest rate 
of imprisonment, and noted that the 
treatment is often brutal and that tuber- 
culosis is wide-spread. Whether the fig- 
ure is actually slightly higher in the U.S. 
or vice-versa, the significant point is that 
a high level of incarceration is common to 
both countries. These are both societies 
where current living standards and 
future expectations have collapsed for 
many people, in stark contrast to the 
rapid enrichment and extravagent con- 
sumption at the other pole. Crime is pri- 
vate enterprise taken one stage further. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 

I read the projections about the six mil- 
lion prisoners marked for the next 
decade. It wouldn’t surprise me if two 
million of them were from Texas. The way 
Texas has built all of these new prisons is 
a royal scam, whereby prisoncrats and 
politicians and their “resource and ser- 
vice” buddies all get rich off of the tax dol- 
lar trough. And now we are back at 98% 
capacity. It’s a racket in which the parole 
people are revoking paroles on innocuous 
and often made-up reasons so only 3% 
make parole now. It puts us back where 
we were when the public was bamboozled 
into buying all the new prisons. If it were 
not so serious, we would be laughing at 
the foolishness involved. 

Prisoner 

Texas 

Please keep your paper coming. I pass 
my issues around and each copy is read 
by many of us. So you have already been 
sending N&L to a large number of us. It 
makes for some lively discussions here! 

Prisoner 

Virginia 
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Readers' Views 


FIGHTING FOR A HUMAN WORLD 


Gene Ford’s commentary on the fifth 
anniversary of the Los Angeles rebellion 
(June N&L) touched on the inevitability 
of more inner city violence in the not too 
distant future. As we look back at the 
events that took place in 1992, we should 
be prepared to push forward next time. 
Unity, according to class, would lend 
strength to a movement to demand 
change. We should all promote such 
unity as best as we are able. 

White worker 
Louisiana 

If you become homeless, and wind up 
in the street, your kids can be taken 
away. There’s not enough shelters out 
here, not for the amount of people who 
are getting ready to be homeless now 
that the welfare “reform” has kicked in. 
What happens to the woman and her 
kids? Will they take these children and 
leave the mother in the street? Where 
will they put the children? Are we going 
back to the day of orphanages? Do they 
realize the real problem separating 
mothers from their children will create? 

Single mother 
Chicago 

I do not understand why J. Marcotte, 
in a Readers’ View in the July issue, 
counterposed the tenant movement in 
support of rent regulations to the fight 
for public housing and welfare for the 
poor. Of course the latter fight is very 
important, but why is it presented in 
opposition to the multi-racial, working 
and poor people’s tenant movement? 
Marcotte also perpetuates a racist stereo- 
type of saying “the poor and Blacks” are 
those affected by public housing and wel- 
fare, but not mentioning that many poor 
and Black people live in private housing. 
Let us work for social justice for all, 
which can only be achieved through a 
social revolution that includes all the 
working class. 

Anne Jaclard 
New York 

Are you aware of the deal to keep the 
nuclear weapons labs quiet if they agreed 
to the nuclear test ban treaty? They have 
been promised forty billion dollars over 
the next ten years to conduct “subcriti- 
cal” tests (in which plutonium will be 


used but have “zero yiel,d ! 
we are out of the nuclear 
why “subcritical” tests? 
parts of the military esi 
from these programs. Di| 
ber of the Congress who 
billion think one minute 
dren or legal immigrants 
all benefits? Readers inte: 
ing how we are trying 
tarism can write to the 
League, 339 Lafayette Sl|. 
10012 . 

Davii 


’ in fallout). If 
weapons race, 
Because large 
tablishment live 
d a single mem- 
voted the forty 
of hungry chil- 
facing cutoffs of 
rested in learn- 
fight this mili- 
War Resisters 
...New York, NY 


We immigrants are sta; 
not only for an economic 
that there is no chance 
home. We are also stayi: 
reasons. We begin to gro' 
tact with different culture 
ticulturalism that you bei 
culture. Meeeting all tl}i 
find my own identity. 


d McReynolds 
New York, NY 


tying in the U.S. 
reason, the fact 
of surviving back 
ng for cultural 
w here, in con- 
s. It is in mul- 
gin to learn your 
ese identities, I 

Greta 
New York 


I agree with N&L about the four forces 
of revolution. When you look at the civil 
rights struggle, Blacks were being 
severely persecuted and they rose up. 
Then the youth threw off the shackles of 
their fathers and mothers and decided to 
be radical, and then you had women’s lib- 
eration arise. I agree with all that 100% 
because I lived through it. Once people 
started struggling for their rights, every- 
body wanted theirs. One group educates 
another. If you lived through those 
struggles in the ’60s and ’70s you found a 
new freedom. But now the powers that be 
have got the control back! 

Environmental justice activist 
Memphis 

*** 


Forces for freedom think about what a 
new society should be and how to make 
revolution. News and Letters 
Committees has within its membership 
all those forces as Reason. What makes 
the difference is that those voices are 
within the context of a total philosophy of 
liberation. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Tennessee 


THE 

MEXICAN 

ELECTION 


All the Zapatista-supporting pundits 
now claim the best thing for the rebels to 
do is join in the new “democratic mira- 
cle.” Or does such a crack in the PRI 
armor (at least its electoral armor) signal 
the possibility of new revolts from the 
working class? Perhaps both scenarios 
are at work, since all the main parties 
avoided any criticism of the free market 
mania begun by Salinas as well as the 
problem of the peasant revolt, in the race 
to have “free and fair" elections— and yet 
much depends now on what the workers 
act out. That is, what their concept of 
“democracy” is. 

Student of Latin America 
California 


DEBATE ON ADORNO 

In his essay on Adorno (July N&L), F. 
Shelley says, “the category ‘Absolute 
Negativity as New Beginning’ empha- 
sized the negativity at the heart of the 
absolute— the counter-revolution within 
the revolution.” On the contrary, the cat- 
egory emphasizes the negation and tran- 
scendence of that eounter-reVolutiqij'.. , 
How different * is- Shelley’s- view from i- > - 
Adorno equating absolute negativity wutV. Y, 
the Holocaust? 

Reader 

Tennessee 

The most serious dialogue in the paper 
on Women’s Liberation this year showed 
up in Laurie Cashdan’s review of Teresa 
Ebert and in F. Shelley’s recent essay 
challenging some of the formulations in 
Olga Domanski’s earlier essay and deep- 



ening the discussion of Adorno. He also 
has hit on a most exciting theme in focus- 
ing on Raya Dunayevskaya’s discovery of 
a “new Hegel” that no one outside of 
Marxist-Humanism seems to have 
grasped. It seems to me a rich way to 
intervene in the battle of ideas with fem- 
inist theorists. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Chicago 

• 

LEV KOPELEV— 
OPPOSITIONIST 

The recent death of Russian opposi- 
tionist Lev Kopelev (1912-97) needs to be 
marked by those who opposed statist 
Communism without giving up their 
commitment to Marxism. As a naive 
young Communist who rose to captain in 
the World War II Russian army, he was 
sentenced to a Stalinist labor camp for 
attempting to prevent soldiers under his 
command from carrying out acts of mur- 
der, rape and pillage against German 
civilians. Solzhenitsyn, in his famous 
novel The First Circle, modeled the 
character Rubin on Kopelev, whom he 
met in the camps. But Kopelev never 
gave up his own brand of independent 
socialism, even as he denounced Stalinist 
horrors such as the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

!■■■ V % ■ • V, • \ it. 

/ Expelled from Russia in 1980 he went 
to Germany but - was aiever seduced by 
Western capitalism and continued his 
lifelong interest in independent 
Marxism. Once, in the 1980s, as I stood 
behind an N&L literature table outside 
Columbia University, Kopelev expressed 
excitement that works by Raya 
Dunayevskaya were available and 
bought some of her pamphlets. 

Kevin A. Barry 
Chicago 
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WHO 

READS 

N&L? 


Having been a regular reader of N&L 
for three years I can unhesitatingly call 
it the best journal available in India. 
The articles have a seriousness and 
depth not found in other revolutionary 
journals. (I would like a few more arti- 
cles on the nature of the crisis faced by 
world capitalism along with the articles 
on philosophy, and critiques of other 
groups’ positions would be welcome, 
too.) 

Revolutionary 

India 

The breadth and scope of the subjects 
covered in N&L are amazing, from the 
loftiest subtleties of Hegelian dialectics, 
through the analysis of international 
events, to the letters from workers in 
the fish plants of Mississippi or Black 
youth in prison! 

Musician 

Canada 


You have a great paper. I especially 
appreciate the balance between news 
and theoretical issues. My only criti- 
cism is that it is too short. Here’s my 
renewal for two more years. 

Subscriber 

Amherst 


ON THE DIALECTICS 
OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
ORGANIZATION’ 

The special section in the June issue 
really was special. The two articles went 
well together even though Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s powerful piece was 
from 1976— well before she turned 
directly to the question of “the dialectics 
of organization and philosophy.” I felt 
Peter Hudis’ essay pinpointed the key 
for our age, in the way he argued that 
even before Marx discovered the prole- 
tariat in 1844 he posed the problem of 
how to begin anew in the effort to unify 
theory and reality. What I saw him say- 
ing is that while we, as Marxist- 
Humanists, have recognized that the 
subjects of revolt are integral to the 
dialectic of freedom, the truly new is 
freeing up philosophy to become a force 
of revolt. 

Mitch Weerth 
California 

Raya brings new life to the ideas she 
presents, seeing them with the eyes of 
today and what makes the ideas con- 
crete. She is showing that Hegel’s orga- 
nization of categories speaks to today. 

I liked Peter Hudis’ essay because 
there was a lot of original thinking in 
there, especially in presenting the 
“early” Marx and tying it to today. I 
found the conclusion provocative. At the 
very end, where he says that the new 
element today is organization (where in 
Marx’s time the new element was the 
proletariat), I’m not sure I’m ready for 
that. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Bay Area 

I have enclosed a check in support of 
your Appeal for the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Memorial Fund. The basic message of 
ending class division and all of its relat- 
ed roots and branches needs strenuous 
promotion to overcome the threatened 
strangulation of life. For solidarity in 
our diversity! 

Longtime supporters 
Bayfield, Wisconsin 


Editor’s Note 

The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Memorial Fund was established in 
1987 to keep her works in print, 
make them available in new edi- 
tions, and continue the collection, 
organization and donation of her 
documents to the WSU Archives of 
Labor and Urban Affairs. Help is 
greatly needed to continue and 
expand this work. Donations can be 
sent to the RDMF, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Room 705, Chicago IL 60605. 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

Last month the New York Times printed almost a 
page-long article on the 30th anniversary of the 1967 
Detroit rebellion. As one would expect, the article devot- 
ed much of its space to the immediate social reason for 
this historic revolt, which set into motion over a hun- 
dred urban Black revolts in cities across the country, 
caused panic in the Johnson administration, and dra- 
matically changed the goal of the Black liberation move- 
ment from political rights to human rights. 

Robyn Meredith, the author of the Times article, 
accurately recalls that the immediate reason for the 
Detroit rebellion was “The long-simmering anger of 
Black residents at the abusive, mostly white police 
force... [The] flash point was a raid by white police offi- 
cers on an after-hours drinking and gambling club....” 

African Americans have long known that if you’re 
Black, any perceived criminality on your part at once 
exposes you to the generalized abusive racist practice of 
the police. The most recent celebrated case was the 
beating of Rodney King, the “flash point” which set off 
the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion, 

Meredith’s article contends that the reasons why 
Detroit can’t resolve its present economic and social 
problems, 30 years after the rebellion, are due to two 
“lingering effects.” One is “the looting” of the once pros- 
perous 12th Street area, which still remains a place of 
weed-covered lots. The other is white flight from the city 
and the dwindling jobs at General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler caused by the competition of Japanese auto 
makers. 

This explanation provides nothing more than the 
usual journalistic, popularly acceptable reasons, minus 
President Clinton’s moralisms, for why things have got- 
ten worse over the last 30 years in Detroit. And it cer- 
tainly doesn’t explain why “white flight” and “Japanese 


’67 Detroit Rebellion 

Competition” during those last 30 years didn’t prevent 
Detroit’s auto makers from becoming today’s dominant 
manufacturers of automobiles and trucks sold on the 
world market. 

Why does there exist such a striking polarity between 
the economic success of corporations and the concentra- 
tion of permanent Black poverty in inner cities like 
Detroit? The answer to this question lies in the process 
of the accumulation of capital which inherently creates 
a reserve army of unemployed. 

The full nature of this process cannot be shown in 
this column, but many Black people have experienced 
the hard results of capital accumulation. According to 
Representative John Conyers, Jr. of Detroit (quoted in 
the Times article): “ We still have a huge inner city 
problem of housing, homelessness, joblessness, an 
incredibly decrepit educational system, high crime rate, 
drug abuse, welfare dependency, teen-age pregnancy...” 

Conyers is speaking 30 years after the Detroit rebel- 
lion, 33 years after he was elected to Congress and 
almost 30 years after President Lyndon Johnson’s “war 
on poverty.” Now he is saying that Black masses in 
Detroit are still living in an economic/social crisis in the 
middle of Clinton’s booming capitalist economy. 
Obviously, this system of economy which created and 
concentrated 30 years of economic and social crisis in 
the inner cities can’t undo what it has done. 

This brings us back to 1967 when urban African 
Americans did challenge the system. At that time Raya 
Dunayevskaya wrote: “The dialectics of liberation will 
assure, with no matter what false relapses and deflec- 
tion by racism, its forward movement towards ending 
Black slums and brilliantly white imperialism, Black 
poverty and white profiteering, exploitation of Black 
and white.” 

The L.A. rebellion has certainly indicated that this 
will happen, even though we do not know when. 


Christian Coalition ‘Tracking’ our children 


Fayette County, Tenn. — Things are about to boil 
over. People caught on to what the Christian Coalition 
(CC) is trying to do. They came here, got teaching jobs, 
and tried to take control of our public schools so they 
could make sure that some of the public funds are spent 
on vouchers for the private schools. (See article 
January-February 1997 N&L) 

A lot of the CC teachers are leaving town because peo- 
ple are recognizing their agenda. Others are hoping 
they can get control of the public funds after the 1998 
elections for county commissioners. 

We have just discovered they are tracking our chil- 
dren in the high schools even though there are state and 
federal laws against tracking children into either voca- 
tional training or college preparatory courses. Areas 
children are majoring in are not going to lead to jobs. 
That is going to limit a child in what he can do for this 
society or for himself. 

They give them a test in the eighth grade. When they 
get to the ninth grade they tell them they tested inferi- 
or. Instead of offering them an open curriculum, they 
put our African-American children on a vocational 
track. They don’t tell the parents and they don’t tell the 
students. Most of our African-American boys and girls 


are in vocational tracts. 

They tracked my son. He wasn’t allowed to take any 
college preparatory courses, only vocational. Even if the 
child chooses technical, they are still supposed to have 
the option to go to an open path, to be able to choose col- 
lege. Limiting their choice is a violation of the children’s 
rights. In a class with 300 students, 90% Black, all but 
the honor students are being tracked. 

With the Educational Empowerment Act of 1992 the 
state poured millions and millions of dollars into the 
schools to upgrade them to better educate our children 
for the year 2000. But all our children are learning is 
how to type stuff into computers. 

About 20 parents whose children are being tracked 
had a meeting and talked to the principal who said it 
was too late to get them off the track. They just don’t 
want to pay for the services the children will need if 
they go off a vocational track and want to take college 
preparatory courses. They are gathering names of the 
parents of children in this class and getting an attorney. 
No one has ever challenged the Board of Education or 
the county commissioners of Fayette County to really 
educate the African-American children. We’re going to 
do it even if it takes a knock-down-drag-out fight. 

—Candace 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

Africa Nyaato (Forward). In 
the same manner he had begun 
Indignant Heart, Denby 
recalled stories from his child- 
hood: “In the early years of my 
life it was a common thing 
among Negroes to discuss their 
relation to those in Africa. Many 
of the older ones would remem- 
ber to which tribe in Africa they 
belonged while the younger ones 
would not understand their 
Charles Denby dialect. But it was practically 
impossible for any Negro not to 
have a feeling of close kinship as he sat and listened to 
> the stories of slave ships that the old ones told. I can 
remember my grandmother telling me about how peo- 
ple were put on the block for sale. She told me how she 
was sold in Virginia while her mother stood screaming. 
She never saw her mother again” (“Race and Class,” 
? N&L, June-July 1962). 

Receiving a paper from the Gambia was not the only 
reason for Denby’s reflections on the relationship 
between African and African-American history as a two- 
way road. There was something more immediate. In the 
same column, Denby brought his unique working-class 
perspective to bare on the Congo crisis of 1960-61 which 
culminated tragically in the brutal murder of the 
* Congo’s independence leader and first premier, Patrice 
Lumumba. He noted that “Where the middle-class 
Negro was quiet as a tomb, the working-class Negro first 
began to speak his mind during the assassination of 
Lumumba, lining up solidly behind Lumumba and his 
nationalist movement. The workers in my shop eagerly 
followed all developments both in the Congo and in the 
UN, warmly supporting the demonstrations before that 



Remembering Charles Denby 


body, holding it responsible for the murder.” 

In For the People: Black Socialists in the United 
States, Africa and the Caribbean (1987), Daryl 
Russell Grigsby singled out this very same quotation in 
order to make that point that “Black auto workers, 
Denby noted, were not so consumed in their own prob- 
lems to miss the connection between racism at home 
and imperialism overseas” (p. 49). 

It isn’t difficult to see how in the mind of Charles 
Denby even genealogical recollection of the past 
becomes the jumping off point for his working-class 
insights into contemporary political developments, not 
only as they get discussed among workers, but, for us 
witnessing the reemergence of revolution in the Congo 
in 1997, how they foreshadow the future. 

Clearly, Indignant Heart was not a finished work in 
Denby’s mind. Next month we will explore the social, 
historical and economic conditions out of which his nar- 
rative grew, and what the persistence of those condi- 
tions signifies for Black and working-class reality and 
thought today. 



To order 
see page 4 


“I consider my 
life story as part 
of the worldwide 
struggle for 
freedom. ” 


Army’s toxic racism 

Desperately trying to destroy the image of being a 
ruthless criminal regime hell-hent on destroying the 
Black community, the officials of the Defense Depot 
held a Restoration Advisory Board meeting, June 19, 
in the Commander’s Conference Room at the Defense 
Depot. 

The Army Chemical Corps operated a Chemical 
Warfare Section at the Depot beginning in April 1942, 
using and disposing chemical warfare supplies and 
weapons in the middle of a thriving Black population 
without ever notifying Black people. 

Black people packed the meeting, and it turned into 
a typical Depot meeting with Mr. Chuck Twing, U.S. 
Corps of Engineers, attempting to whitewash the truth 
and minimize the danger the chemical warfare conta- 
mination poses to the Black community. When ques- 
tioned, Mr. Twing admitted the chemical weapons still 
posed a danger to the community in regard to cancer in 
humans and toxicity in the environment. 

Eric Holladay, the acting base commander at one 
time, exploded into a wild rage when members of 
Defense Depot of Memphis Tenn., Concerned Citizens 
Committee. (DDMT-CCC) revealed the “secrecy clause” 
in the Federal Facility Agreement shortly after demol- 
ishing Mr. Twing’s slick presentation. Authorized by 
Gov. Sundquist, the federal agreement gives Depot offi- 
cials thie right to withhold important information 
about the Chemical Warfare Service from the public. 

All the officials at the Defense Depot did was to tell 
the Black community a pack of lies. In Memphis the 
Corps of Engineers has recently been found guilty of 
racism in regard to Black employees. 

Blacks at the meeting were astounded when Mr. 
Twing was forced by unrelenting questions to admit 
that the chemicals in the German Mustard Gas 
bombs— that he portrayed as “harmless as the chemi- 
cals found under your kitchen sink”— have been 
proven to cause cancer. But that issue was nothing 
compared to the complete failure of Defense Depot offi- ! 
cials to explain why the infamous secrecy clause was 
included in the Federal Facility Agreement for the | 
Depot. 1 

Last September, at the Defense Environmental 
Response Task Force meeting held in Memphis, Col. 
Michael Kennedy said, “The Defense Depot has never 
handled or obtained any supplies that would be cate- ; 
gorized as a national security risk.” That fact com- 
pletely eliminates any legal justification for the 
Defense Depot having any right to keep secrets about 
contamination from the Black community. 

For over fifty years, the U.S. Army knowingly 
exposed! the Black community to cancer and death, 
resulting in civil and criminal negligence. 

— Keimeth Bradshaw, Staff Writer, DDMT-CCC 

Editor’s note— This article is excerpted from the July 
1997 newsletter of the Defense Depot of Memphis Tenn. 
Concerned Citizens Committee. 

Protest Police Murder 
of Black Youth 

New Haven, Conn.— A multi-racial movement 
for justice had arisen here in Southern Connecticut in 
the wake of a brutal police murder of an unarmed 
young Black motorist. On April 14, Robert Flodquist, an 
officer from the all white East Haven police force, con- 
cluded a car chase in the neighboring town of New 
Haven by shooting the driver, Malik Jones, three times 
in the side. All of this was witnessed by Malik’s friend 
and passenger Samuel Cruz, who had exposed police 
claims of self-defense as lies and exaggerations. 

Malik Jones’ mother, Emma Jones, is a life-long 
fighter for justice, from her youth spent participating in 
civil rights struggles in the 1960s in Alabama. In recent 
years, having earned a law degree, Emma Jones had 
been a key community activist against police violence 
and criminalization of Blacks. 

Emma Jones and her supporters— organizing simply 
under the name “Malik”— called for a march on the 
3 month anniversary of her son’s slaying. 

The route proceeded from the site of the killing in 
New Haven to the town hall of East Haven, to protest 
the fact that Flodquist had not only gone unarrested, 
but had already been restored to active police duty. 

Though the protesters made their peaceful intent 
clear from the start, all sorts of alarm bells were sound- 
ed by the rulers, who prepared with dogs, horses and 
extra “forces,” as well as the gratuitously smug remarks 
of East Haven’s mayor who said the march was “delib- 
erately provocative” and served “no legitimate pur- 
pose”— words better applied to his racist police depart- 
ment! 

When the march did take place on July 14, about 750 
people— Black, Latino, white and Asian-American— 
made the four-mile walk in blistering humidity. 
Chanting as one “Whose son is Malik? Our Son!” the 
marchers didn’t flinch when racists taunted them with 
epithets and Confederate flags. 

Instead, they kept the focus on the human dimension 
and the hypocrisy of the system. As Emma Jones said, 
the mistreatment of Blacks “is way beyond civil rights. 
It’s now; a human rights issue.” An older Black man 
wryly noted “if we can send a probe to Mars, then we 
should be able to have peace and justice for our Black 
kids.” 

—Jennifer Pen 
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The fight for East Timor’s future 


by Kevin Michaels 

The struggle of the East Timorese people for the right 
determine their fate is one of history’s most heroic 
amples of creativity and persistence in the face of 
pression. The sheer number of those who have died 
ice Indonesia’s 1975 invasion— over 200,000 of the 
habitants of this small country have been victims of 
mine, disease and outright murder— is in itself stag- 
ring. What is more moving though, is the way in which 
most the whole population, notably the youth, have 
and ways to participate in the fight for a free East 
mor. 

Tiny East Timor seems to be forcing itself into the 
)rld’s consciousness. Ttension within the country now 
ems to be at the highest point since the aftermath of 
e 1991 Santa Cruz cemetery massacre. The past few 
onths have seen an upsurge of popular resistance 
lich has been met by an Indonesian crackdown. David 
ex, a longtime guerrilla leader, was recently captured 
' the Indonesian army and died while in custody. It is 
sumed he was tortured and killed. Nelson Mandela’s 
ate visit to Indonesia, in which he met with both the 
ctator, Suharto, and jailed East Timorese leader 
mana Gusmao, also made headlines. 

Gaining a perspective on these events is made an eas- 
r task with the aid of a recently published book, East 
tmor’s Unfinished Struggle: Inside the Timorese 
esistance (South End Press). The book’s author, 
mstancio Pinto, gives a fascinating look behind the 
irtain of isolation maintained by Indonesia and world 
»wers, like Australia, Britain and the U.S., who are 
implicit in the genocide which has been carried out 
tere. 

Pinto, a native of East Timor, was only 12 when 
idonesia, seeking to fill the void left by the collapse of 
ie Portuguese empire, invaded. He fled with his family 
the countryside to escape the Indonesian army. For 
ie next 3 years his family lived a life of extreme hard- 
dp. Hunger eventually forced the family, like many 
hers, out of the hills, where the armed struggle against 
Le Indonesians had all but broken down, and into the 
wns controlled by the invaders. 

The resistance by the people to the occupation did not 
ase however, and Pinto soon became involved. His 
lergy and determination earned him a leadership role 
id in 1990 he participated— in cooperation with the 



East Timorese risk their lives by protesting. 


fighters still in the hills— in the establishment of a com- 
mittee to coordinate the activity of the urban resistance. 
His age allowed him to participate in officially sanc- 
tioned youth organizations and use them to organize 
against the Indonesians. Much detail of specific acts of 
defiance— such as the demonstration which took place 
during the Pope’s 1989 visit to the country— is given. 

Pinto was arrested in January 1991 and forced into 
the dangerous role of double agent. He walked the 
tightrope of trying to stonewall Indonesian intelligence 
agents while at the same time participate in the resis- 
tance. The difficulty of this strategy quickly became 
overwhelming and Pinto went underground shortly 
before the Santa Cruz massacre in November of that 
year, in which at least 271 people were killed. He fled the 
country shortly after and made a difficult passage to asy- 
lum in the U.S. His wife, who narrowly escaped death in 
the cemetery massacre, was eventually allowed to join 
him, along with their son. 

East Timor’s Unfinished Struggle provides fasci- 
nating detail of the relationship between the forces of 
the resistance to the occupation; the students both in the 
country and in Indonesia, the people displaced from the 
countryside, the guerrillas and the political representa- 
tives abroad. 

The book provokes questions about what makes this 
struggle unique: its character as a truly post-colonial 
phenomenon in which a formerly colonized nation is bru- 
tally transgressing upon one which was not permitted to 


Philosophic Dialogue 


Multiple visions, new societies 


What does revolution in permanence look like? I think 
s at the heart of what Raya Dunayevskaya and Peter 
udis are both discussing (See June 1997 N&L).. Raya 
ys it’s more than the movement from practice to theory, 
s more than totality, and so on. She makes a really good 
se. Maybe at the root is investigation of dialectics of 
ganization and philosophy. 

I want more about the subjectivity of movements— 
lecifically the struggle with unification of the subjectiv- 
es of movements. Raya talked about subjectivity a lot. 
ike the paragraph quoting Adorno about how you have 
believe, if you want to transform the world, that the 
ibject’s cognition has objectivity. 

Subjectivity depends on culture. Honduras, Congo, 
ilize, all have different cultures. It’s a question of new 
cieties, not a new society, which makes it more com- 
ex. How do you account for. multiple voices, change and 
verse subjectivities? I had found not much room for 
versity of voices in the Critique of the Gotha 
rogram. It didn’t address when people’s ideas of orga- 
zation are very different. 

Peter’s essay was helpful. I liked where Peter talked 
rout a vision of the new. It’s not just about forms of orga- 
zation and types of struggle. It’s also about Mind and 
ultiple visions of a new society. Even though there are 
position and movements, there’s no force that contains 
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the idea in the ftillness of its expression. 

But I want to say that there are many subjects, and 
many forms of the self-thinking Idea. One of the biggest 
questions in urban anthropology is multiple, and/or con- 
flicting visions. There has to be a lot of attention paid to 
the multiplicity of ideas and of individuals. What does 
revolution in permanence that takes multiple visions into 
account look like? 

There are things I like about postmodernism, like 
experimenting with language, and relativism. But vulgar 
relativism, acceptance of anything that involves the 
destruction of human dignity, is problematic. We need a 
sense of space where it’s all right for different voices to 
speak. I really like Raya’s idea that negation of the nega- 
tion happens at every stage. Peter’s essay ends with the 
dialectics of organization and philosophy, and that we’re 
going to be working this out far into the future. I got real- 
ly excited about this. 

—Young feminist, Memphis 

Neighbors march for justice 

Chicago — North side community residents marched 
from Chase Park pool to the hated Foster street police 
station July 25 to protest the choking and beating of a 
13-year-old Puerto Rican girl by police as she walked 
home from the pool a month earlier. 

The rally was called by the girl’s family who posted 
only 125 fliers around the neighborhood. Despite the 
fliers being tom down very quickly they drew over 40 
neighbors to the march. People showed up with hand- 
made signs. Many kids who were riding their bikes and 
playing in the park on that earlier Friday evening joined 
the march and enthusiastically chanted, “Stop police 
brutality,” and “No justice, no peace!” 

Along the route Black, white, and Latino youth shared 
stories of the routine harassment they face from the 
cops. One young Black man said, “We are out here to 
show that the cops are the real gang in town.” Many peo- 
ple sitting on their porches gave the thumbs up, and dri- 
vers honked their horns in support. 

When we reached the station Shirley Alejos, who has 
recently won a large settlement from the city, spoke out 
about how she had been brutally beaten by two male 
cops in an interrogation cell of that station. 

A white truck driver who lives in the community said 
over the megaphone that he joined the march because 
the police had beaten him up when they interrupted a 
domino game he was having with friends and began 
searching his garage without a warrant. “We have 
Blacks, whites, and Latinos together here,” he said, 
“This what we need. This is what I call real brother- 
hood.” 

While the march was small, people were elated to 
finally confront the Foster Street Station. Other youth 
began discussing making it a monthly event. 

—Jim Guthrie 


make a full transition to independence. 

Additionally, because of East Timor’s small size and 
geographic isolation, the world’s superpowers took little 
interest in events there, thereby sparing the resistance 
from the pull to submit itself to the interests of one of 
them in return for material aid. This space has permit- 
ted the development of unique forms of organization 
which have the chance to lead the East Timorese nation 

NY prison rebellion 

As we go to press there is news that the July rebel- 
lion at the Mohawk Correctional Facility in upstate 
New York was the biggest prison rebellion since Attica. 
Inmates rebelled after a young prisoner allegedly com- 
mitted suicide while in “the box,” the isolation cells, 
where they are watched every 15 minutes. No one 
believes it was a suicide. 

WBAI radio interviewed family members and ex- 
inmates, uncovering a histoiy of violence and vicious- 
ness by the guards. This “suicide” was only the latest. 
There are a group of guards, the most vicious, who all 
have a tattoo of a Black baby with a noose around its 
neck. 

The prison officials say ten guards were injured in 
the uprising but won’t give any information on the 
inmates and have refused access to outsiders. State 
Sen. Feldman, because of the WBAI report, is calling for 
a federal investigation. 

—John Marcotte 

Selling the students 

A fourth “R” has been added to the educational sys- 
tem, but “retail” is strangely out of line with “reading,, 
writing and ‘rithmatic.”Aside from traditional methods, 
school is now being taught by various corporate and 
bureaucratic interest groups. Capitalism has found that 
targeting school children under the guise of education is 
a wonderful way to ensure its longevity. Meanwhile, cor- 
porations have discovered that schools desperate for 
resources will welcome with open arms any “education- 
al” materials that can be provided. Consider the many 
weapons of greed assaulting the largest captive audi- 
ence in the world: 

• Channel One, a daily 12-minute news broadcast 
containing two minutes of commercials. Free TVs, 
VCRs and a satellite, dish are provided in exchange for 
mandatory viewing by the students. The commercials 
draw around $20,000 per 30-second slot. 

• Schoolbuses become mobile billboards, as in 
Colorado Springs, Col., where 7-UP and Burger King 
are two of the beneficiaries. 

• Star Broadcasting, which sends its signal into the 
halls and lunchrooms of about 400 schools across the 
countiy. Rock music (in some cases country) is mixed 
with advertisements and administrators can bring in up 
to $20,000 per year. 

• Teaching resources, such as videos, posters, book- 
lets, brochures and activities of all kinds and for all 
ages. DuPont, McDonald’s and the American Coal 
Foundation will tell us about energy and ecology. Visa 
will help us develop “better financial and consumer 
skills.” The American Egg Board, National Livestock 
and Meat Board, Nabisco and Kellogg’s will teach us 
about food and nutrition. 

• Billboards, scoreboards, book covers, vending 
machines, concession stands, coupons, contests, 
fundraisers and more. They are all making money for 
the companies “brilliant” enough to take advantage of 
them. 

Once again the true face of capitalism shines 
through: the exploitation of the masses brings wealth 
and power to a few. In this case, students have been 
made a commodity, a selling point. To CEOs, youth sim- 
ply mean a source of profit. 

Because who you are depends a great deal on your 
influence as a child, my generation will simply carry on 
the horrible legacy of capitalism, to be passed on to yet 
another generation. Thus, the youth of the world have 
an awesome burden on our shoulders. We must take 
action to break the chain. We must make ourselves not 
only participants in revolution, but catalysts of revolu- 
tion. Youth play a critical role in the establishment of 
new human relations and we must do our part. Without 
our involvement, any honest attempt at revolution 
would surely fail. 

—Peter Brinson 
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Mexican voters reject one-party stab 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


The July 6 national, state and local elections in Mexico 
dealt another blow to the governing Institutional 
Revolutionary Party (PRI). In closely monitored voting, 
by and large untainted by fraud, it’s important to see 
exactly what happened: 

• Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, founder of the center-left Party 
of the Democratic Revolution (PRD), won the office of 
mayor in the capital, Mexico City, with a decisive 47% 
of the vote. This was the first direct election for mayor 
in 70 years. In the past, the PRI had appointed the 
mayor. 

• The PRI lost its majority in the national Chamber of 
Deputies for the first time in 70 years. This means the 
President (currently Zedillo) can no longer take rubber- 
stamp legislation for granted. . 

• The rightist National Action Party (PAN) won three 
governorships, including the industrial center, Nuevo 
Leon. It now controls seven of the 31 offices of governor. 

• The PRI still rules Mexico. It controls the major politi- 
cal centers, as well as the military and police appara- 
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tus. But its once monolithic power is eroding. 

Around 57% of the Mexican electorate voted. The vic- 
tories they delivered to the PRD represent a rejection of 
the PRI, more than anything, its “neo-liberal” economic 
policies of “free market” capitalism, crowned by NAFTA. 
The collapse of the peso in December 1994 sent the living 
conditions of millions of Mexicans plummeting. 

While the billion dollar U.S. loan has “stabilized” the 
Mexican economy and helped it regain ground lost in 
1995, Mexicans have seen no turnaround. The prices of 
staples are still high, millions are still unemployed, and 
those who are working continue to see their real wages 
fall. While the “official” minimum wage is $3 a day, many 
work below that in the aboveground and underground 



Cardenas supporters rally in Mexico City. 


British Airways strike 

In the first testing by workers since the election of 
Tony Blair’s “New Labor,” flight attendants at British 
Airways (BA) walked out for three days in July. At issue 
were plans by BA Chairman Robert Ayling to change 
work rules and to institute more layoffs and outsourcing 
of jobs. 

The leadership of the Transport and General Workers 
Union (TGWU), which represents 9,000 of BA’s 12,000 
flight attendants, approached the negotiations with 
great moderation. Ayling responded as he always has, by 
warning that he would fire workers. Pointing to vicious 
anti-labor legislation enacted by the Tories, he also 
threatened to sue the union and the workers in the 
courts to recover any lost profits from the strike, and 
even to sue unions in other European countries whose 
workers carried out solidarity actions at non-British air- 
ports. All of this led TGWU leader Bill Morris to com- 
plain of “Gestapo tactics.” 

Privatized in 1987, BA is today veiy profitable. One 
result of the union-busting atmosphere of the past two 
decades is that flight attendants earn less than $15,000 
per year, while even pilots earn less than $32,000. As the 
strike approached, Blair, a personal friend of Ayling, 
refused to say anything, thus appearing to sanction 
Ayling’s threats. 

Despite intimidation, the mainly female flight atten- 
dants held firm, conducting their strike with discipline 
and determination. As we go to press, Ayling has failed 
to carry out his threats, and appears to be negotiating. 


Newspapers in Congo show ferment and debate 


It is very hard to get a sense of the situation in newly 
liberated Congo, because of the filter of the Western 
media who seem determined to act as if a new authori- 
tarianism has already been firmly installed. A far differ- 
ent impression can be gained from the numerous 
Congolese newspapers, published in French. 

The June issues of Mukuba, a weekly from 
Lubumbashi, and of L’ Avenir (The Future), a left of cen- 
ter Kinshasa thrice-weekly, arrived in U.S. libraries just 
before we went to press. They help illustrate the vigor- 
ous debate which has been taking place about Congo’s 
future since the overthrow of the CIA-installed Mobutu 
dictatorship in May, and its replacement by a new 
regime led by Laurent Kabila, a supporter of Patrice 
Lumumba, and the Alliance of Democratic Forces for the 
Liberation of Congo (AFDL). 

In its issue of June 9-14, Mukuba reports on a speech 
in Kamina by Lwamba, a local leader of the AFDL. 
Lwamba called on the population to turn in all soldiers 
of the Mobutuist army and also spent much time 
“denouncing tribalism, which is the basis for dividing the 
people.” 

Fuller coverage and debate is found in the larger 
Kinshasa-based L’Avenir. While firmly supporting the 
new regime, its June 4-5 issue urges the AFDL to form a 
broad alliance with the “Congolese Left,” rather than 
suspending all political parties indefinitely. Another arti- 
cle warns that many members of Mobutu’s party have 
been seen participating in anti-Kabila demonstrations 
sponsored by Etienne Tshisekedi’s right-wing opposition, 
the Union for Democracy and Social Progress (UDPS). 

The June 9-10 issue of L’Avenir reports a demonstra- 
tion sponsored by high school students calling for the 
abolition of tuition fees. The reporter, Nicole Lusamba, 
writes that “one can distinguish between factional 
marches such as those organized by the UDPS and 
marches conducted in good faith.” 


In the same issue, Alou Bashonga in an opinion piece 
denounces the “campaign of disinformation” by 
Tshisekedi, who has been calling for a “quick return to 
their country of origin” of all “foreigners.” Seeking to stir 
up anti-Tutsi chauvinism, Tshisekedi is playing the eth- 
nic card against Kabila, just as Mobutu had earlier. 
Bashonga points out that Congo borders nine other coun- 
tries, and that colonialist boundary lines placed many 
ethnic groups on both sides of those borders, including 
the Tutsi and the Hutu. 

However, a non-racist definition of who is Congolese 
must include all groups residing in the country. At the 
same time, he warns Kabila against basing himself too 
narrowly on a few ethnic groups, urging him to appoint 
people of all groups to leadership positions. 

In the issue of June 19-20, several articles detail 
Tbhisekedi’s longstanding ties to Mobutu, noting that 
“since 1961 he held major posts such as Minister of 
Justice, of the Interior... and member of the central com- 
mittee” of Mobutu’s party. Even when Tshisekedi and 
other top politicians went into opposition in the 1990s, 
this opposition was itself heavily manipulated by 
Mobutu, and not truly independent of him. This is why, 
writes Kabongo Tshimbuubu, “as soon as it took power, 
the AFDL suspended political parties on the grounds 
that most of them were Mobutuist.” 

In the same issue, L’Avenir reports on statements by 
Antoine Gizenga, a Lumumbist from a different tenden- 
cy than Kabila’s. Gizenga offers Kabila his support in the 
face of those former Mobutuists who, crying dictatorship, 
want to undermine the new Congo’s image abroad. 
However, according to L’Avenir, Gizenga urges that 
“solutions to social and economic problems should not be 
put ahead of the quest for peace and basic freedoms.” 
(Unfortunately, on July 25, a demonstration by Gizenga’s 
Unified Lumumbist Party against the ban on political 
parties was suppressed by the AFDL.) 


economy. The only ones who see a “robust” Mexico a 
capitalist investors/exploiters. 

The economy isn’t the only reason for the PRI’s defeal 
The “neo-liberal” course of world capitalist developme 
within Mexico was first and most openly challenged ] 
the Chiapas uprising in January 1994. It called into que 
tion the whole ordering of Mexican society by the PR 
one-party state rule— a possible new beginning whii 
has hardly dissipated in the consciousness of Mexicans 

While many leftists, independent trade unions ai 
grass-roots activists joined the PRD, it is doubtful th 
the unrest which supported the PRI’s opposition will sti 
confined in parliamentary democracy. Post-electi< 
reports have already made much of the PRD’s reassu 
ances to capitalists interests, and Pres. Zedillo’s concilli 
tory remarks to Mayor-elect Cardenas. 

India 50 years later 

As India approached the 50th anniversary of ind 
pendence from over two centuries of exploitative rule 1 
Britain, a Dalit (Untouchable), K.R. Narayanan, w; 
elected for the first time to the largely ceremonial po 
of President. 

That this was at best a token gesture was shown tv 
weeks earlier, when 50,000 people came out onto tl 
streets to mourn ten people killed by police in a slu 
district of Bombay inhabited mainly by Dalits. 

An outcast group ranked below even the lowest casl 
in the traditional Hindu hierarchy, India’s 250 millicj 
Dalits, nearly a quarter of the population, continue 1 
suffer discrimination and oppression. 

The condition of women is hardly better. Wit 
100,000 female prostitutes in Bombay alone, India’s se 
industry is one of the world’s largest. They are ofte 
girls under 15 years old from poor families, who ha\ 
been sold or kidnapped from their villages, sometime 
from neighboring countries such as Nepal. 

Today one of the world’s largest and most actn 
women’s liberation movements combats abuses such i 
dowry murders, wife beatings, sati (widow suicide), se: 
ual harassment and economic discrimination. 

Why, half a century after an independence movemei 
which espoused both an end to untouchability and 1 
women’s oppression, can all of this continue? Part of tl 
problem is that Gandhianism, which dominated tl 
independence movement, it did not call for the actui 
tearing down of the structures of oppression in the vi 
lages — the landowning classes, the networks of upp< 
caste groups, the patriarchal structures of domination 

Instead of the needed social revolution, under tl 
Congress Party of Pandit Nehru who governed unt 
1964, India got only a series of anti-discrimination an 
affirmative action laws, plus a veneer of social demo 
racy. A venal and corrupt lot, more recent rulers hai 
espoused the “free market.” They have also appeale 
more to upper-caste Hindu groups, and opposed “cate 
ing” to Muslims, Sikhs, and other minorities. 

Few arrests in Bosnia 

On July 10, NATO troops arrested one and kille 
another indicted war criminal in Bosnia. Simo Drljac; 
the former head of police in the city of Prijedor, wa 
killed as he resisted arrest. Milan Kovacevic, the foi 
mer head of the Prijedor Hospital is now in custody < 
NATO troops. Both had been heavily involved in tortui 
and “ethnic cleansing” at the Omarska concentratio 
camps , TVaopolje and Keraterm in Prijedor. 

That same week Dusan Tadic , a bar owner and wa 
criminal from Prijedor was sentenced to 20 years i 
prison by the War Crimes Tribunal in the Hague. Th 
only other war criminal convicted by the court in th 
Hague has been Drasen Evdemovic, a Croat who pie 
guilty to taking part in the Srebrenica Massacre an 
received a 10-year jail sentence. 

The latest arrests in Prijedor are no doubt related t 
NATO’s effort to boost its image as “peacemaker” i 
light of the recent expansion of NATO. But these mint 
moves cannot erase the fact of NATO’s support for gem 
ride and its implementation of partition in Bosia. As < 
July 1997 only 78 individuals have been indicted ft 
war crimes in Bosnia. Only 10 are in custody of which 
have been sentenced. The mastermind of the genoridi 
Slobodan Milosevic and his main allies, Radova 
Karadzic and Radko Mladic, remain free. 

The media has made much of the recent intern; 
fights between Karadzic, the former president of th 
illegal Republika Srpska, and the current presidei 
Biljana Plavsic whom he put in his place last year £ 
his protege. Plavsic was expelled from the Sei 
Democratic Party for having questioned Karadzic 
profitable trade practices in Bosnia. She, however, coi 
tinues to support the campaign of “ethnic cleansing.” 

Meanwhile Slobodan Milosevic, the architect of gem 
ride in Bosnia, has dropped his title of President < 
Serbia and has made himself the president of th 
Yugoslav Federation which includes Serbia an 
Mbntenegro. The two candidates for the Serbian pres 
dency are now Vogislav Seselj, an extremist nationals 
who had organized the most violent paramilitary kille: 
ini Bosnia, Zoran Lilic, the Yugoslav president over th 
past 4 years, and a solid ally of Milosevic, and Vo 
Draskovic, a nationalist member of the coalition whic 
opposed Milosevic last winter and a current friend an 
ally of Milosevic. 

—Sheila Fulk 
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Cop atrocity 
overshadows 
NYC elections 

by John Marcotte 



UPS strike awakens passions 
in contingent army of workers 


Abner Louima is a Haitian worker in New York who is 
still ill the hospital more than one month after being bru- 
tally assaulted and sodomized with a toilet plunger by 
police officers inside the 70th precinct station house in 
Brooklyn. In the aftermath of this vicious attack, the 
race for mayor was suddenly transformed when Black 
civil rights activist Kev. A1 Sharpton received 32% of the 
vote in the Democratic Party primary, forcing a runoff 
against Ruth Messinger who got 39% of the vote. 

This outcome threw the political establishment into 
turmoil. White ex-liberal Messinger was supposed to 
walk away with the nomination. She had the money and 
the endorsements, including of the Black Democratic 
establishment: former Mayor David Dinkins, Rep. 
Charles Rangel, the Rev. Calvin Butts and others. 
Sharpton was supposed to get nothing, and had no 
money. What he had, as one Black worker on my job told 
me, was “a track record of speaking up on police brutali- 
ty. He talks about issues that politicians don’t talk about.” 
Like racism. 

One and a half weeks after the primary victory, the 
political establishment simply recounted the votes and 
decided they had made a mistake, that Messinger had 
just a hair over the 40% she needed, and declared her the 
winner— which means racist Giuliani won because so 
many Blacks and Latinos are so disgusted, saying 
Sharpton was robbed, they may not vote at all in the gen- 
eral election next month. 

Sharpton’s past politics make him an unsavory 
channel for Black rage— his opportunism, talking 
to the FBI (he actually wore an FBI wire against 
his fellow activists), his support of convicted rapist 
Mike Tyson, his anti-gay and anti-Semitic com- 
ments. No, Sfiarpton ain’t the revolution; in fact, 
' he’ll be the first one to arrest it. 

Yet Sharpton’s showing in the primary called forth a 
flood of emotions. Black workers swore he would beat 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black 


Charles 
Denby 

in retrospect 

by Lou Turner 

The 75 years of Charles Denby’s life are so full of class 
struggles, Black revolts, freedom movements that they 
illuminate not only the present but cast a light even on 
the future. —Raya Dunayevskaya, October 24, 1983 

What does a life filled with so many class struggles 
like Charles Denby’s tell us about our own period of 
emerging freedom struggles? A brief retrospective look 
at one moment in the life of Charles Denby may provide 
some perspective on the historic nature of emerging 
class struggles today, from the 1992 Los Angeles rebel- 
lion to this year’s national UPS strike. 

Charles Denby led his first wildcat strike in the mid- 
dle of World War II to get Black women upgraded in the 
war industries. The strike took place in an environment 
of fierce racial bigotry in Detroit’s industrial work- 
places. The Department of Labor reported in 1943, the 
year of the wildcat strike Denby led, that nearly three 
million man-hours were lost in “hate strikes” by white 
workers opposed to upgrading Black workers, or inte- 
grating lily-white departments. The report came only a 
month after the June 1943 Detroit race riot. 

Denby’s description of the race riot of 1943 in 
Indignant Heart is the most poignant account of the 
passions, self-organization, and social consciousness of 
people caught up in urban rebellion to be found in Black 
social literature. 

We are also made to see that urban rebellions do not 
arise outside of the specific production relations of the 
capitalist economy. The so-called “Negro Problem,” as it 
was called by Detroit’s newspapers, was fundamentally 
a housing problem. By the middle of the Depression, 
Detroit papers reported that the ghetto area between 
Hastings and Beaubien streets had an average Black 
life expectancy of only 27 years, while white residents in 
the rest of the city had an average life expectancy of 54 
(Continued on page 8) 




by Bob McGuire 


The September strike of transit workers 
against Bay Area Rapid Transit (BART) 
gained added significance as the first 
major display of the state of labor after the 
LfPS strike. Workers fought BART not 
only over wages, but for an end to a per- 
manent two-tier wage system. To do so, the 
rank and file had earlier tossed out local 
union officials who had negotiated conces- 
sions in the last contract. 

What the strike achieved was consider- 
able: an end to the permanent two-tier sys- 
tem limiting workers hired since 1995 to 90% 
of the full wage, and only after six years; com- 
pression of the timetable for full wages to 
three years; and 4% annual wage increases. 

BART management counted on rider 
inconvenience and its publicizing what it 
called bloated union wages to isolate the 
strikers. But what a BART worker wrote 
in News & Letters during a 1979 strike— 
“We aren’t overpaid, other workers are 
underpaid”— summed up what struck a 
chord with the public in 1997. Plenty of 
commuters, even while enduring hours- 
long alternate routes into San Francisco, 
expressed support for the strikers. 

A TURNING POINT FOR LABOR? 


Bay Area Rapid Transit workers in California tossed out bad union leadership, 
then went on strike to reverse two-tiered wage structure. 


What focused our eyes on the BART 
strike was the question of whether the 
Teamster victory at UPS has carved out 
space for labor to operate once again, after 
two decades of economic restructuring 
under relentless corporate and govern- 
ment attack. 

Labor victories have been scattered since the era of 
giveback contracts which began with Chrysler and the 
UAW in 1979, and the growth of non-union trucking left 
unanswered by the Teamsters after President Jimmy 
Carter deregulated the trucking industry. Reagan opened 


the floodgates by crushing and replacing the PATCO air 
traffic controllers who struck in 1981, and got away with 
it as Mechanics honored their no-strike clause in union 
contracts with the airlines. As we learned a whole new 
(Continued on page 9) 


Editorial 


Bosnia: between two kinds of partition 


The recent announcement by the Clinton adminis- 
tration that it will keep U.S. troops in Bosnia long past 
the original June 1998 deadline for their withdrawal 
has intensified debate in Washington over the direction 
of its Bosnia policy. The narrow confines in which this 
debate is occurring, however, is preventing many from 
grasping the real nature of U.S. actions. 

On Sept. 23 Sandy Berger, Clinton’s national securi- 
ty advisor, announced that an extended presence of 
U.S. troops is needed in Bosnia in order to prevent a 
resumption of full-scale warfare between Croats, 
Muslims and Serbs. If U.S. troops were to withdraw by 
next June, he asserted, a major catastrophe could 
occur. 

Arguing against this are such standard-bearers of the 
Republican Party as Senator Kay Bailey Hutchinson of 
Texas, who favors an immediate withdrawal of U.S. 
troops. Hutchinson, who openly supports the partition 
of Bosnia between Serbs, Croats and Muslims, revealed 
the basis of her position when she said “our peacekeep- 
ers have been assigned missions that are inherently not 
peaceful, like forcing refugees back into mixed neigh- 
borhoods.” Aside from the fact that the U.S. and NATO 
forces have done no such thing, it is clear that nothing 
irks this Texas Republican more than the thought of 
encouraging different ethnicities to live together. Such 
racist attitudes motivate the Republican Party’s entire 
attitude on Bosnia. 

PLAVSIC -MINION OF CLINTON POLICY 

Though the Clinton administration claims to be gov- 
erned by more enlightened motives, its policies in 
Bosnia are likewise furthering an apartheid-like sepa- 
ration of Muslims, Croats and Serbs. This is most of all 
seen in its support of Biljana Plavsic, President of the 
renegade Serb “Republika Srpska,” I established 
through the ethnic cleansing of thousands of Bosnian 
Muslims. 

Clinton proclaimed her an ally of U.S. interests after 
she broke with Radovan Karadzic, the notorious war 
criminal who once headed the neo-fascist Serb enclave, 
after he cut her out of the take from various illicit trade 


and extortion schemes. But she has never distanced 
herself from Karadzic’s narrow nationalism. She was a 
fervent advocate of the war against Bosnia who often 
referred to Muslims as an “inferior civilization” which 
should be annihilated. Yet despite her continued 
refusal to criticize any Serbian actions during the geno- 
cidal war against Bosnia, the U.S. has now embraced 
her as a “moderate”! 

By supporting figures like Plavsic, while refraining 
from any serious effort to arrest war criminals like 
Karadzic, the U.S. is ensuring the lines of ethnic 
apartheid in Bosnia wil be permanent. 

NATO PREVENTS A CLEAN FIGHT 

So why is Clinton anxious to maintain a long-term 
military presence there when his policies are leading to 
the kind of outright partition advocated openly by his 
Republican Party critics? His claim that U.S. troops are 
needed in order to “avoid bloodshed” is hardly believ- 
able, given that the U.S. sat back and watched as tens 
of thousands of Bosnians were massacred during the 
war. Something different is at stake— U.S. concern over 
the future of NATO should renewed fighting in Bosnia 
take matters beyond the perimeters it has envisioned 
for it. 

Berger stated this plainly on Sept. 23 when he said a 
resumption of military hostilities after a U.S. depar- 
ture “would undermine NATO’s credibility at a critical 
moment when the alliance is preparing for new mem- 
bers and new missions. This would throw into question 
America’s leadership in Europe,’’ 

The U.S. fears that in the advent of any renewal of ' 
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New welfare laws assault reproductive rights 

by Laurie Cashdan 


Nothing more proves the “two-worldedness” in the U.S. 
than the one-year anniversary of Clinton’s signing the 
most drastic revision of national welfare policy since its 
inception. Clinton trumpeted its unqualified success, 
hailing as proof the 1.4-million-person drop in welfare 
rolls. 

In contrast, the Welfare and Human Rights Monitoring 
Project, is documenting how new welfare policies violate 
basic guarantees of the U.N. Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Women report these top five problems: 
punishing single mothers for refusing to identify their 
children’s fathers; pushing battered women back into 
dependency on abusers; forcing teens back into parental 
homes; denying education; failing to inform women about 
benefits and rights. [See Claire Cummings, “Welfare 
(D)eform: A Call to Arms,” Sojourner, Aug. 1997.] 

Far from encouraging women’s departure from depen- 
dency, welfare “reform” unleashes an insidious opposition 
to women’s self-determination. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the intersection between welfare 
“reform” and reproductive freedom. 


Woman as Reason 


The overlap of the first anniversary of the 1996 welfare 
“reform” with the 20th anniversary of the 1977 Hyde 
Amendment which ended Medicaid support for abortions, 
begs for a serious consideration of this intersection. We 
urgently need to ask whether the anemic response today 
of feminist organizations to the reproductive rights 
dimensions of welfare “reform” echoes the way many side- 
stepped the first major challenge to the 1973 Roe v. Wade 
decision legalizing abortion. 

Is it because it seems to “only” affect the poor— espe- 
cially Black— women demonized in every discussion of 
public assistance from 1977 to now? 

Or has the Right so influenced social thought that we 
hesitate to press for reproductive freedom— whether abor- 
tion rights or childbearing rights— for all women? 

Let’s look at how recent federal and state welfare 
“reforms” attack reproductive rights through family caps, 
restrictions on teen mothers, an illegitimacy decrease 
bonus, and the overall demonization of single mothers— 
especially when they are teen-aged and Black. All rest on 
blaming welfare mothers for a supposed national illegiti- 
macy crisis. 

* Although a family cap provision is not explicitly 
addressed in the federal law, 21 states mandate family 
caps which refuse increased assistance to or otherwise 
penalize women who become pregnant while on welfare. 
Based on the absurd premise that women have children to 
increase the pittance they receive on welfare, the family 
cap ignores the fact that the birthrate fell an average of 
6% among U.S. women from 1991-1995. 

* The federal law requires teen mothers to live with 
their parents or guardian unless a waiver is rewarded. 
This measure torpedoes the modicum of independence 
many teens seek in parenthood and/or leaving home, espe- 
cially when they come from abusive families. Despite 
their demonization, teen-aged women’s pregnancy rate 
fell 8% in the early 1990s and only a tiny percentage 
under 18 (1.2% in 1993) get welfare. 

* A “Bonus to Reward Decrease in Illegitimacy” 
rewards substantial bonuses to the five states which most 
reduce both out-of-wedlock births and abortions. The logic 
of this policy, which cuts off access to abortion in states 
that probably also punish women for childbearing while 
on welfare, is hard to fathom unless we remember that 
women’s freedom is at stake. 

Several feminist attorneys have protested these poli- 
cies, which they characterize as steeped in language that 
may seem non-racist but actually makes unnecessary 
explicit language of race and gender. That is, “welfare 

Single moms need daycare 

Chicago— The system of so-called welfare reform 
will make it economically impossible for single mothers 
to work. For women with pre-school age children there 
are limited choices. Many daycare centers have no 
available space, and few licensed home day care 
providers will accept welfare. 

Welfare will pay $18 per day for a child up to age two 
and a half. Two and a half and above, $13.30 per day. 
(Five hours and over equals a day.) Many home 
providers will only care for these children five hours per 
day. They argue that $13.30 is not enough money to 
care for a child eight to ten hours. 

These same home providers are told by their bosses 
that they must charge $100 per child per week and 
more to “cash-paying” parents depending upon the area 
the provider is located in. If working people, many of 
them low-income workers, are forced to pay $100 per 
week and up per child, why is the welfare system 
allowed to pay less than half this amount? 

With the TANF clock ticking many women need full- 
time education and training that may take more than 
five hours a day. Many must get part-time jobs. What 
are we supposed to do with our children who are not yet 
old enough to enter school all day? 

The system claims it wants women to become inde- 
pendent. If this is true we need training to be nurses, 
doctors and teachers. We need a four-year degree to 
earn a livable wage to support ourselves and our chil- 
dren. I need to earn enough for food, clothing, shelter 
and daycare, (since welfare may pay for childcare for 
one year when I secure a job). —Rose 


mother” has been so well-rehearsed that it stands in for 
“teen-aged Black woman”. 

They insist that because poverty is not caused by 
women’s childbearing but by structural economic crises, 
policies like the family cap would only intensify poverty. 
Such measures also violate Fourteenth Amendment due 
process and equal rights guarantees by imposing restric- 
tions on basic human rights of a specific group. 

Given that these policies directly attack women’s repro- 
ductive freedom— a subject long considered central to fem- 
inism— why has there not been more outright protest? 
Nanine Taub, Director of the Women’s Rights Litigation 
Clinic at Rutgers University, in an article titled “Welfare 
'Reform’: An Attack on us All” (Berkeley Women’s Law 
Journal, Vol. 2, No. 1) warns against partitioning off 
reproductive rights from welfare “reform.” 

% show the consequences of such thinking, she tracks 
the path of the anti-abortion storm. The same argument 
used to justify ending Medicaid payments for abortion in 
1977— that it did not place an “undue burden” on the right 
to abortion, only its financing— was later used to impose 
one restriction after another. 

Taub worries that if poverty has been separated from 
reproductive freedom by the courts, we surely cannot 
afford to repeat the grave error of allowing this separation 
to color our own thinking. Are these distinctions “likely to 
undermine another important part of the struggle for, to 
use an old fashioned term, women’s liberation?” she asks 
(p. 265). 

The 1977 Hyde Amendment was not greeted with an 
impassioned outcry from all women’s liberationists. 
Instead, NOW pulled many to its ERA campaign, deepen- 
ing the rift between their adherents and other feminists, 
especially women of color and working-class women. This 
disarray in vision opened just the crack Reaganism need- 
ed. 

The problem reaches beyond analyzing the intersection 
of race and class with gender, as crucial as that is. Such 
consequences await any freedom movement when barri- 
ers in thought— in philosophy— obstruct its self-develop- 
ment and solidarity. 


Chicago — At Cook County Jail, before we go to court 
they cuff you to another inmate and make everyone sit 
in the bullpen for hours waiting. We go through a tun- 
nel to the court building and never see the street. At all 
times you’re escorted by an officer so you can’t get any- 
thing passed to you. So why do they shake us— make us 
cough and squat naked before going back to our cells? 

After court if there’s 100 women, all of us stand there 
naked coughing and squatting until they see everyone. 
People’s butts are in your fact and blood is all over the 
place. They make us all sound off and tell us: “You all 
aren’t loud enough.” It’s just to humiliate us. 

It’s especially humiliating for people in the hole, or 
when the showers are clogged or we’re on lock down. You 
can’t get any water or soap. The guards talk about how 
nasty and funky we are. Because we’re women the offi- 
cers discriminate against us, try to make you feel bad. 

Male officers are on the tier when they shake us and 
when we’re in showers. There’s male officers in here 
having sex with women. If you can’t get a bond you may 
do it to have more movement. Some women do it for 
food from the outside— pizza, gyros. The guards say I’ll 
do you a favor if you do me a favor. It’s disgraceful. 

The men don’t have to squat and cough except some- 
times. They are the ones making the weapons. We have 
never heard of females getting caught with weapons. 

The men get more opportunities, better medical 
attention, more food, their floors are carpeted, their 
division is cleaner, their gym is beautiful. We get locked 
up at 9:30 p.m. and the men don’t until 10:30-11:00 p.m., 
and Fridays not till 12:00 a.m. 

Women who work here get $7 a week but the men get 
$15. Workers wax the floor, work the beauty shop, com- 
missary, dinner and lunch. You ask to be on the work- 
ers tier so you can be out in the hall, have some move- 
ment. Many of us would rather clean our tier out of the 
goodness of our hearts than be a slave for $1 a day. 

Last week an officer hit a pregnant woman and then 
sent her to the hole. No one knows what happened to 
her. They abuse us here. One woman asked, “Wby are 
you tearing up my perm box?” The guard threw all her 
things all over the floor and stomped on them. 

Another lady on our tier had a baby less than one 
month ago. She should be in the hospital. She’s bleed- 
ing like a hog and they’re giving her one or two pads! 
(We have 40 women on a tier and one box of pads!) 

Women need to stick together to stop the officers 
from scaring us. That’s why we don’t stick together. 
They scare us with the hole and what the officers can do. 
Maybe men scare the guards by sticking together. If 
everyone stands up for their rights they get what they 
want. —Black and Latina women 

• ' 

Oakland, Cal.— The July Women’s Review of 
Books was dedicated to the issues of women prisoners. 
One section is composed of 15 essays from criminolo- 
gists, historians, prisoners, social workers who work 
with prisoners and wardens. Including an interview 
with wardens so outraged the California Coalition for 
Women Prisoners that our discussion concentrated sole- 
ly on a critique of WRB for allowing Tina Farmon, the 
prison warden we know about from our visits to “her” 
prison, to whitewash her role in the travesty she runs. 


Women in Black conference 

« 



Novi Sad, Serbia —An international women’s 
meeting was held in Novi Sad, Aug. 7-10, with almost 
300 participants from the former Yugoslavia and 15 
other countries. The meeting was arranged by Women 
in Black from Belgrade. It was the sixth year in a row 
this meeting has been held. 

The meeting began with a message from Women in 
Black that was read out in the eight languages repre- 
sented ait the meeting. Part of the text read: 

“We, women who live in a state whose regime is 
responsible for this war, have all these terrible years 
transformed our bitterness into nonviolent resistance, 
our despair into public acts of disobedience, our sadjiess 
and helplessness into feminist solidarity. We have sup- 
ported each , other in order to transform the feelings of 
guilt into a form of communication and action...” 

On the last evening all the women from the meeting, 
now dressed in black, went into Novi Sad to stand for an 
hour in a big silent ring on the town’s main square, with 
banners and slogans against war, oppression and dis- 
crimination. —Toni Liversage, Denmark 


Much of the issue is devoted to social programs deal- 
ing with women prisoners. While such programs are 
necessary, and we need more of them, they merely put 
bandaids on a system that is absolutely and completely 
broken. Other articles show that prisons concentrate 
what is wrong with the rest of the society. Nicole Hahn 
Rafter’s history of women’s imprisonment in the U.S. 
recounts that over time, whether women’s imprison- 
ment was “merely” custodian, i.e. -punitive, or tried to ] 
reform women, it did little to deal with any real issues. 
She even questions what “crime” is, reminding us that 
women were once imprisoned for promiscuity. She con- 
cludes: “We have to resist looking at institutions as solu- 
tions to anything” (p. 4). 

Andi Rierden speaks of today’s media ban and other 
censorship of the press, which prevents them from 
telling what’s going on inside prisons. Her book, The 
Farm: life Inside a Woman’s Prisonfl997), based on 
thousands of hours of interviews with women prisoners, 
would not be possible now. 

Rierden concludes from her research: “What’s really 
going oh is that there are more punitive sanctions and 
the recidivism rates are still the same. The whole prison 
thing isn’t working.” (p. 11) This resonates with women 
prisoners we have visited who fight for better condi- 
tions, but make no bones about their thoughts on pris- 
ons: they should be abolished. 

Meda Chesney-Lind’s point is that neither treating 
women differently than men, nor treating them the 
same as men has proven particularly helpful. The 
“equal” treatment consists, for example, in building 
Security Housing Units, the modern-day equivalent of 
medieval torture chambers, in women’s prisons and, 
because women don’t tend to be violent, filling them for 
very minor offenses. Her conclusion that “women in 
modern prisons [are] subjected to the 'worst of both 
worlds’” (p. 5) is certainly true. 

The interviews with ex-prisoners are the most power- 
ful. Those women show that what drove them to prison 
was alienation in society. In “Breaking the cycle,” Jane, 
45, a former prisoner now a student at Hunter College 
in New York, writes: “Aristotle said we’re all political 
animals; political in the sense of social, that we need 
other people... The stronger the societal tie, the less like- 
ly I am to break it... Conditions that isolate us and keep 
us antisocial need to be addressed. When someone goes 
to prison you can’t just write them off. Why should you 
write anybody off?” (p. 13). 

Other prisoners also find that the forced isolation 
makes them appreciate what it means to be human. For 
example, Geronimo Ji Jaga Pratt, in a Sept. 20 meeting 
in San Francisco, said that being in the hole taught him 
to see through all the racist divisions the guards use to 
play prisoners off against each other. 

Capitalism would make us believe that we are all 
independent isolated individuals, responsible for all 
that happens to us. Prisoners sometimes break through 
that kind of empty individuality and have a sense of a 
social individual. This precious opening needs care to 
develop. Prisons can’t be “reformed from within” by 
wardens who love their jobs. It is the prisoners who can 
help build a society which aneeds no prisons. 

— Urszula Wislanka 


Special Forum: Women in jails and prisons 
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Concrete gains won in UPS contract 


Memphis, Term.— I’m a UPS part-time worker 
who was on strike and the UPS contract looks good to 
me. The agreement says that there is a commitment by 
the company to provide at least 20,000 full-time job 
opportunities for part-timers, including the creation of 
10,000 new full-time jobs from existing part-time posi- 
tions. 

The subcontracting agreement prohibits UPS 
from using subcontractors to do the work outside, 
except during peak season and then only if the 
local union agrees. We won the largest wage 
increase ever: $3. 10/hour more for full-timers and 
$4.10/hour more for part-timers over the next five 
years of the contract. It leaves the two-tier wage 
system but it’s better than before. 

On job safety and health they guarantee never to 
raise the package limit over 150 pounds. It’s 75 pounds 
now, but often we get packages that weigh more than 
150 pounds. The minimum number of hours necessary 
to qualify for a year's service credit was reduced from 
1,500 to 750 hours per year. 

Additional pay for inaccurate paychecks has also been 
implemented. We’ve had problems with this. Now, if 
UPS fails to provide payment for incorrect payment on 
the second day after a worker reports an error, the com- 
pany must pay an additional one half hour, or one half 
of the worker’s daily guarantee. I’ve had some big prob- 
lems with that. When I switched over to a new opera- 
tion, I got lost in the system. I didn’t get paid for three 
weeks. When I did get paid, it was a lot of money but I 
was still behind. 

I think people who’ve read the contract feel like I do, 
although a lot of people haven’t read it. People who don’t 
know about the company, who don’t know the contract, 
really can’t speak on it and say that this was only a win 
for Carey or Clinton, because they really don’t know. It’s 
second-hand information. 

Carey represents the union. We all know that there 
are hidden agendas. The biggest problem I had with the 
strike strategy was that they really didn’t stick to the 
issues, they jumped from one to the other to the other. I 
would always recommend, whenever someone repre- 
sents you, to try to see through the rhetoric. 

Of course there was some rhetoric as far as the pen- 
sions go. Anytime you have a mega-giant like UPS and 
have lawyer-type representation, like the Teamsters, 
then you’ve got some type of internal problems. I think 
the union had its own secret agenda as far as the pen- 

| Officials erode nurses unity 

Oakland, Cal.— The California Nurses Association 
(GNA) staged a two day strike Sept. 8 and 9 at Kaiser 
South Bay facilities over the newly created San Jose 
Advice Center. Kaiser management is restructuring the 
advice nurse hot-line service, ignoring seniority rights 
and compromising quality of advice. Some call positions 
will be eliminated. Non-RN’s will screen calls and take 
on advice duties. 

Though this strike is in the South Bay only, the 
issue raised speaks to all Kaiser workers. They are 
also gravely concerned about the erosion of soli- 
darity and outright internecine warfare going on 
between different unions. Kaiser management is 
already gloating that in this strike CNA is fighting 
this battle alone because, as Kaiser asserts, all 
other unions had already approved this deal. 

Recently, SEIU Local 250 officials sent out a leaflet 
attacking CNA for interfering in a union recognition 
election for RNs at Davies Medical Center. Just before 
the election, which was lost, CNA sent letters to Davies’ 
RNs offering to represent them. CNA has since sent out 
an apology, but that doesn’t excuse this kind of turf war. 
CNA also recently failed to support SEILPs picket lines at 
Sutter Health Hospitals in Antioch, Vallejo, and 
Roseville. The leaflet from Local 250 bureaucrats was a 
self-righteous condemnation of CNA, accusing them of 
“lack of principles and integrity.” 

Many rank-and-filers have a different reaction: 
“Look who’s talking!” The truth is, Kaiser manage- 
ment was on the hot seat from workers, patients, 
and government regulators when Sweeney, with 
the duplicitous consent of the local union leader- 
ships, gave them an escape hatch, declaring 
Kaiser a quality care provider. Kaiser manage- 
ment has been using the “strategic partnership” as 
’ a weapon against worker solidarity ever since. 

What is it about bureaucratic union organization that 
brings out the opposite of our much needed solidarity? 
There is a lack of imagination that could provide a chal- 
lenge to the dominant competitive model which drives 
restructuring through high-tech capitalism. What is 
missing from the core of our struggle is the question 
“What is the nature of our labor? and how can it be freed 
of its commodity form of organization?” This problem 
can’t be solved through an external organizational struc- 
ture that only has a marginal presence in the workplace. 

Organization with a human face begins with a view of 
labor in and for itself. The cost/benefit view of life infects 
Kaiser management as well as the union bureaucracy, 
which gets sucked into a strategic view of organizing. 
This doesn’t answer the question: how do you achieve a 
workplace free from the constraints of corporate bottom- 
line logic which profits from withholding health care. A 
corporate campaign not only doesn’t answer that ques- 
tion, but instead has led to an unprincipled collaboration 
with coi jorate restructuring. 

—Kaiser rank-and-filer 


sion plan was concerned. They are a union, they’re the 
Teamsters, they have to represent other areas, other 
Teamsters, other procedures against other companies. 

If a huge company like UPS keeps having it 
their way, we get nothing. We’re supposed to do 
the job, go home, and be happy. It’s not negotiated 
like that. I’m still trying to get my COLA from 
1992. When it happens it happens. Things don’t 
come overnight. 

I have customers that didn’t like the strike, but I 
haven’t heard workers complain about it. There were 
some layoffs here in Memphis, but now everyone is 
back, everything is at 100%. No one I know of was dis- 
satisfied with what happened because they knew it was 
for the betterment of themselves and their friends. 

—Part-timer at UPS 

Union purged in Monterey 

Detroit— The fallout from the Detroit newspaper 
strike now extends to Monterey, Cal. where Knight- 
Ridder, owner of Detroit’s morning Free Press newspa- 
per, recently acquired two newspapers, one non-union 
and the other, the Monterey County Herald, with most 
of its employees represented by the San Jose 
Newspaper Guild. Following the acquisition, Knight- 
Ridder required all union employees to reapply for their 
jobs and hired all but about 25— those who had been the 
most militant union fighters. 

Following the Detroit experience, management laid 
the groundwork for a strike by making demands unac- 
ceptable to the union and playing the race card claim- 
ing its policies will provide equal employment opportu- 
nities in contrast to the guild’s historic minority exclu- 
sion practices. To counter management’s anti-union 
propaganda, the union has established a speakers’ 
bureau to seek community support by exposing the 
owner’s distortions and misrepresentations. 

Meanwhile, the locked-out Detroit newspaper union 
workers were dealt a crushing legal blow on Aug. 14 by 
U.S. District judge John O’Meara, who rejected the 
NLRB and union lawyers’ request for an injunction, 
which could have restored the jobs of the union employ- 
ees. Despite the mountain of evidence submitted by the 
NLRB and union that documented the blatant unfair 
labor practices committed by management, O’Meara 
maintained that final court action on the unfair labor 
practices was still pending and therefore precluded 
injunctive relief. 

This unexpected ruling dashed many hopes and blew 
holes in the union’s battle strategy. While O’Meara’s 
decision was appealed to the 6th District Court of 
Appeals in Cincinnati, it will be months before that rul- 
ing is made, which, if favorable to the unions, can still 
be appealed by management to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. This process can take years to determine. 

“OMeara’s decision hit many union members very 
hard,” said Armand Never s, a fired union worker. “The 
core of union activists is dwindling. The union leader- 
ship has fallen back on appeals for advertising boycotts, 
which is not promising now. It looks more and more like 
the only hope now is for more militant action from the 
union leadership, and no one expects that to happen.” 

An indication of the lack of interest in the Detroit 
lock-out by the union leadership is reflected in the fact 
that whereas there had been a half dozen International 
Union representatives assigned to work in Detroit, 
there is now only one. 

—Andy Phillips 


Mississippi Workers Center 

Oxford, Miss. —The plight of low-wage workers 
in the rural south demands your urgent attention. 
Here in the state of Mississippi, individuals work in 
some of the worst conditions documented in the coun- 
try. Many of these workers are without unions— 
without access to information regarding their rights. 
They are forced to work under some of the most 
inhumane conditions imaginable. When they speak 
out as individuals, they face unemployment, harass- 
ment, and intimidation. 

I am working with local community organizers, 
labor leaders and legal advocates, to establish the 
Mississippi Workers’ Center for Human Rights. The 
center is being established to address critical issues 
affecting low-wage workers, the majority of whom 
are Black and primarily work in non-union work- 
places such as catfish and poultry plants. With a dual 
focus of Education/Outreach and Advocacy, the cen- 
ter will have as its primary goal the development and 
implementation of programs that will provide legal 
support, labor and employment counseling, training 
and educational opportunities. While the center will 
advocate for individual workers who have been treat- 
ed unfairly, it will also work for broader change. 

The center is needed now to lend support to work- 
ers who literally are without recourse. Your tax 
deductible contribution will help us to open the cen- 
ter in Jackson by January 1998. Please make checks 
payable to The Community Aid and Development 
Corporation and indicate that your contribution is to 
the Mississippi Workers’ Center for Human Rights, 
P.O. Box, 1081, Oxford, MS 38655. 

In solidarity 
Jaribu Hill 


I Organizing led to UPS win 

Indianola, Miss.— I think the key to the UPS 
strike was the strategy used. First you had to get orga- 
nized. You have to come together as one, and create the 
leverage needed. A company always thinks that you are 
too divided to sustain a strike and also that you will 
never walk out, especially where some good benefits are 
concerned. 

Mobilization of the Teamsters’ efforts to bring togeth- 
er the unit beforehand was the crucial factor that 
strengthened and made the strike successful. The soli- 
darity of all the UPS workers across the states, rallying 
and coming together as one, gave me deep flashbacks to 
our encounter as oppressed catfish workers on strike in 
1990. 

Standing together in unity and being determined 
shows that you can accomplish anything, and also 
demonstrates to the high-powered capitalists that we 
want a better workplace, and we are willing to go the 
distance to obtain it. 

We as UPS, catfish, chicken, or any other workers, 
must demand dignity, respect and just treatment on 
these jobs, and we will stick together as one to achieve 
this. 

They push helpless people off the welfare lines, strip 
them of the little income and medical treatment they 
have, and say you need to go to work. But look at what’s 
out there: low-wage, part-time jobs with no benefits. 

We don’t want strikes or to fight with these compa- 
nies. But that’s the only tool we have to ensure that we 
are treated like human beings. 

— S. Hamer 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

Messinger in the pending runoff which was then dropped. 
One worker told me, “If Sharpton got elected mayor and 
the only thing he did was bring the police under control, 
then he’s got my vote. I’ve had too much experience with 
the police. Down South and up here, it’s the same. What 
got me so angry is Giuliani and Police Commissioner 
Safir saying the Louima case was an isolated incident. 
That was no isolated incident, it goes on all the time. 
Anybody who’s Black knows of many cases like this. The 
police feel they can get away with anything, anything at 
all. And Giuliani backs them up, and makes it worse.” 

What the grassroots, self-organized vote for Sharpton 
shows is that Blacks and Latinos, suffering under police 
brutality (when Anthony Baez was murdered by officer 
Livoti, Sharpton was there), have not forgotten that 
Giuliani was elected mayor by presiding over a racist 
lynch-mob type of police riot in front of city hall when 
Dinkins was mayor. It is no accident the cops, as they tor- 
tured Louima, proclaimed, “It’s Giuliani time!” This is the 
mayor whose administration bragged about New York 
City being “run for 200 years by white men.” He has been 
openly racist about Sharpton, saying he was “unqualified 
to be mayor.” This infuriated Black workers on my job 
who know what these code words mean. 

Meanwhile, white Democrats are flocking to Giuliani 
as their savior. He is a vicious man who uses race to 
divide. And just to show that Black misleaders can sow 
confusion on both sides of the electoral crisis, the leader 
of the largest municipal workers union, Stanley Hill, has 
betrayed his members both as minorities and as workers 
by throwing his support behind Giuliani. 

Police brutality and the increasing criminalization of 
Black and Latino workers go hand in hand. In the gar- 
ment district, Black workers doing hard and heavy work 
for minimum wage will tell you, “I’m working for my 
parole officer,” virtual slave labor of the criminal justice 
system and its so-called war on drugs. Immigrant work- 
ers are criminalized by the racist immigration laws, and 
forced to work as virtual slaves for less than minimum 
wage. 

The police state that Black and Latino workers daily 
live under (Asian workers are often the victims of police 
brutality as well) should be of concern to the whole work- 
ing class. It is to the peril of all workers, when part of the 
class can be criminalized, brutalized, and made to live 
under a police state. 

Remember Little Rock, 

Arkansas, 1957 

when heroic Black students integrated 
Little Rock’s Central High School 
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On C.L.R. James’ Notes on Dialectics 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskava 

MARXIST-HUMANIST 

ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

In light of the current interest in the work of 
C.L.R. James, we publish the following letter sent by 
Raya Dunayevskaya in May, 1972 to John O’Neill, 
author of a number of works on Hegel and Marx, in 
response to his request for her comments on James’ 
Notes on Dialectics, a mimeographed copy of which 
James had just sent O’Neill. We are printing the let- 
ter as it was excerpted for inclusion in the 1972 pam- 
phlet Dunayevskaya called For the Record, which 
can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
#4742-4759. The letter appeared there under the 
title, “Letter to a Professor.” The full letter can be 
found in the RDC, #13062-13064. All numbered foot- 
notes and page references below have been added by 
the editor. The page references are to the 1980 
Lawrence Hill & Co. edition of James’ Notes on 
Dialectics. 


I typed James’ “Notes on the Dialectic” back in 1948. 
At that time I thought it was “great,” but to think that 
some who claim to write “not explanations” of the dialec- 
tic, but “directly the dialectic itself”! would consider that 
out of the past two critical decades, nothing had emerged 
that would demand he rewrite it, is surely stagnant 
thinking, especially when one has ended on something so 
far from reality as: “The Stalinists are over-running 
China. They aim at Burma, Korea, the Malay States, 
Indonesia, Indo-China and India.” (p. 226) 

The structure of these 226 pages is very lopsided, 
indeed. Thus, no less than 65 pages are devoted to the 
Prefaces of Hegel’s Science of Logic, but the whole 
Doctrine of Being rates a mere 7 1/2 pages. The Doctrine 
of Essence (pp. 74-118) would seem to have gotten a more 
serious treatment, except that a reading of it shows that 
James began skipping as soon as he reached Ground 
(which is barely Section One, much less Sections Two 
and Three). Nevertheless, since we do here have the 
advantage that the references are to historic periods— 
not only 1948, USA, but roaming throughout the world 
from the English Revolution of 1640-48 through the 
Great French Revolution, and down to “today,” at which 
paint the author sends us on a “Leninist Interlude” (p.98) 
which is followed as soon as he ends with Essence (p.118) 
by continuing into “Leninism and the Notion” (p.134)— 
we can at least get to know what James thinks. 

OK, that is a great number of pages and contains a 
serious study of Lenin. But that analysis is strictly polit- 
ical. The author obviously did not know Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks. Here is how he refers to them. 
(p.99) “I remember on my journeys between Missouri and 
New York, stopping at Washington and R[aya] calling out 
an at-sight translation from Lenin’s Russian notes, and 
my scribbling them down. I still have the notebook. I got 
plenty, but not nearly enough.” 

That certainly is true. The only two quotations James 
refers to are the ones Lenin writes on “Leap” against 
gradualness, and his excitement about the dialectic as 
“Movement and self-movement” (wrongly attributed by 
James to the remarks in the Doctrine of Essence where- 
as Lenin had made these conclusions long before he bat- 
tled with the Doctrine of Essence.) This is no simplistic 
matter about “quotations.” The point is that the one 
“leap” James makes is in the Doctrine of Essence, and so 
in love is he with Hegel’s profound analysis of 
Contradiction that even in the “1971 edition” 2 he has the 
third Observation by Hegel retyped as “Appendix.” But, 
as James keeps repeating over and over again, that was 
not “the new” for our age, for our Tendency; 3 his task was 
supposed to be to work out the Doctrine of the Notion. 
But the only (and it is the achievement, the only one 
James can chalk up) “working out” is the recognition that 
Lenin’s slogan, “to a man,” was the new Universal. 

But what does he do with the doctrine of the Notion 
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and, on that which he specified as his goal, that is, the 
relationship between spontaneity and organization? 
Well, first, he says, “We have to get hold of the Notion of 
the Absolute Idea, before we can see this relation 
between organization and spontaneity in its concrete 
truth.” (p.119) Then (pp. 119-150), where he is supposed 
to develop the matter, we get no further than a heavy 
reliance on Engels’ Dialectics of Nature: “Engels has 
what is in my modest opinion a very satisfying passage 
on the judgment.” (p.121) He barely reaches further than 
just the categories themselves: Universal, Particular, 
Individual. As usual, just as he comes to a difficult pas- 
sage in Hegel, he departs to the Particular, in this case 
Trotsky’s theory of permanent revolution. 

Unfortunately, though he achieves something by 
“applying” the fixed particular to Trotsky’s theory of 
nationalized property=socialism, he seems to be able to 
do nothing at all with his theory of permanent revolu- 
tion. Indeed, he now cl aim s that the peasantry is the rev- 
olutionary force, which he discovered. Yet, as we can see 
from these Notes, back in 1948, he leaves out entirely 
that critical question, the role of the peasantry on which 
Trotsky was most assuredly always wrong. But what he 
claims in 1971 was the furthest from his mind in 1948. 

As for Hegel himself on the Doctrine of the Notion, he 
hardly goes beyond that first chapter (p.256 to be exact). 4 
He had taken so many interludes on politics, without 
answering his question “What We Shall Do,” at which 
point he does define 
Trotsky as “Synthetic 
Cognition” (pp. 157-162). 

At that point it would 
appear, we will deal with 
Absolute Idea, if not with 
all that comes between 
p.256 and p.466. But here 
we have an abundance of 
quotations with hardly 
anything “direct” from 
James, unless by “direct- 
ly” James meant quoting 
Hegel directly. Well and 
good! But the misplaced 
paean of praise to Engels 
hardly shows James 
knows much about the 
Absolute Idea, for it is 
buttressed by: “Engels 
has summed it up once 
and for all, despite all 
that modem philosophers write: the fundamental dis- 
tinction in philosophy is the primacy of materialism/ 
being, or idealism/knowing.” (pp.l62r63) 

Is that all? And if that is all on the dialectic, then what 
about James’ own goal about spontaneity and organiza- 
tion? “The Party is the knowing of the proletariat as 
being. Without the party the proletariat knows nothing.” 
(p.172) That sounds absolutely unbelievable in view of 
the fact that the whole section is, rightly, devoted to the 
expose of the degeneracy of the party and the need for 
spontaneity, always greatly praised. How, then, can such 
hyperboles (so characteristic of James) commit so fantas- 
tic a contradiction as to claim that “Without the party the 
proletariat knows nothing"? I’m afraid you will have to 
ask him. Just such nonsensical formulations pepper the 
“book,” and, if you should call this to his attention, he’ll 
find the exact opposite on some other page to quote, not 
the least of which is the sudden and endless diversion to 
the English Revolution of 1640-48, then to France 1789- 
93 where, believe it or not, he says the embryo of state- 
capitalism was bom! 

I must now get back to why I referred to your letter as 
a strange one, why James would hardly appreciate my 
“advice,” as you put it, and why, in 1948, 1 did consider 
the Notes “great.” It was, as James does admit on p.135 
“en famille”; it served as stimulus to “ourselves” getting 
down to Hegel. I, for example, promptly got down to 
translating Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks in written 
form. I am that half of Johnson-Forest that founded the 
state-capitalist Tendency in the U.S. that never once sep- 
arated the economic analysis of the new stage of world 
capitalism from its opposite, the stage of workers’ revolt, 
and thus presented it as a dialectic unity of the concept 
of world revolution. Grace Lee (Ria Stone) was the third 
in the trio of leadership. She did not occupy a formal post 
of leader in the SWP, but her name did appear on some 
Tendency documents, and, in any case, she was the only 
one who had a formal philosophic degree and carried on 
a personal correspondence with Johnson, and criticized 
his Notes on the Dialectic as “academician.” 

The third step in that digging into Hegel followed in 
1948-50 between James, Lee and myself, this time on a 
much more precise level, section by section in Hegel’s 
Science of Logic and its relevance for our age. It stopped 
in 1950 when, on the one hand, it all helped in formulat- 
ing State Capitalism and World Revolution* and, on the 
other hand, the General Strike of Miners was on. I pro- 
ceeded to West Virginia to participate in it. (My reports 
on that strike and role of women were published in The 
Militant, and then, as interviews with miners battling 
Automation before ever that word was invented, they 
became pivotal to the final chapter of Marxism and 
Freedom, “Automation and the New Humanism.”) 3 

Finally, in 1953, when Stalin died, I was elated enough 
to break down the Absolute Idea as the movement from 
practice to theory and a new society. That was six weeks 
before the historic June 17 East German Revolution. 
These letters of May 12 and May 20 (included in the 


Labor Archives of Wayne State University, where the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection is deposited, as written, 
not as rewritten by James some two decades after the 
events) so excited Grace that, with her usual hyperboles, 
she wrote that what Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks 
achieved in 1914, the May 12 and 20 letters on the 
Absolute Idea would do for the Movement in 1953. That 
was the beginning of the end of the Johnson-Forest 
Tendency, although the actual break-up occurred after 
the government decided to make the listing... 6 

Yours, Raya 

♦(ADDENDUM written July, 1972— RD) 

James had twice reproduced State-Capitalism and 
World Revolution, once in England in 1956, to which was 
attached a group of names that had absolutely nothing to 
do with its writing, much less its state-capitalist theory 
and the second time, in the 1960’s under his own name, 
which, for the C.L.R. James of 1972 remains the funda- 
mental document. Now, supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, we had said nothing about the fact that it was not 
a personal, but a Tendency document, and had not made 
a point about the fact that Facing Reality 7 did not logi- 
cally flow from it, but, in truth, was produced only after 
Johnson and Forest went their separate ways; suppos- 
ing, furthermore, that we also would not have called 
attention to the fact that before “the third” 1967 docu- 
ment on the peasantry could be published, what had 

remained of the 
“Johnsonites” had under- 
gone still another split, 
this time with Grace Lee; 
and supposing, finally, we 
allowed James to forget 
the not-so-accidental 
break with his co- 
founder— how could all 
that possiby explain 1) 
the reproduction of the 
Tendency’s 1950 docu- 
ment, State Capitalism 
and World Revolution “as 
is” as if the subsequent 
two critical decades had 
produced nothing new in 
the theory of state-capi- 
talism; and 2) how could 
it possibly absolve James 
of the conspiracy of 
silence, not only around 
Marxism and Freedom, 
but about the fact that the majority of the Tendency who 
had worked out that document he is so proud to keep 
reproducing had broken with him, to establish the 
Marxist-Humanist paper edited by a Black production 
worker, the Black auto worker whose autobiography 
(Indignant Heart) 8 signalled the beginning of that new 
dimension that made it possible, finally, to be totally 
independent of Trotskyism? In a word, State Capitalism 
and World Revolution is old hat not only in the sense that 
it was written in 1950, but in the more fundamental 
sense that it was argued within a Trotskyist framework, 
since the Ttendency was then still part of the SWP. 


1. James had written to O’Neill: “I take the liberty of sending 
you a work of my own.. .a study of the dialectic of Hegel, not 
explanations of the dialectic but directly the dialectic itself... I 
regret to say that it is the only direct study of the dialectic that 

I know... I am concerned with trying to find out what qualified 
people thilbik of my book and the possibility of normal 
publication.” 

2. James called what had been mimeographed by “Friends of 
Facing Reality” in 1971 a “second edition” of his 1948 work. 

3. C.L.R. James (J.R. Johnson) and Raya Dunayevskaya 
(Freddie Fairest) had co-founded an opposition State-Capitalist 
Tendency within the American Trotskyist movement, which was 
named the Johnson-Forest Tendency in December 1945. 

4. James’ reference in his “Notes” are to Hegel’s, Science of Logic, 
translated by Johnston and Struthers, Vol. II. 

5. For a full discussion of the events of 1949-50, see The Coal 
Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and the Birth of Marxist- 
Humanism in the U.S., published by News and Letters in 1984. 

6. In December 1954, at the height of McCarthyism, Johnson- 
Forest were placed on the Attorney General’s subversive list. 
For more ap this period see 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in 
the U.S., pp.1-4. 

7. Facing Reality, by Grace C. Lee, Pierre Chaulieu and J.R. 
Johnson, catne off the press in 1958. 

8. In 1978, this 1952 autobiography of Charles Denby appeared 
as Part I oljndignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, in Part 

II of which Denby continued his life story after he became editor 
of the Marxist-Humanist journal, News & Letters. 
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Essay Article 


by Ba Karang 


Africa after the fall of Mobutu 


Though Kwame Nkrumah said some years after the 
death of Patrice Lumumba in 1960 that the coming 
revolution in the Congo will be fought in the spirit of 
Lumumba, the masses did it in 1997 not for the sake 
of Lumumba but for the present and future. There has 
been a revolution in the Congo, fought by revolution- 
ary, dedicated people. Yet we are not sure if these are 
the same people running the affairs of the country. We 
fear that not giving the masses the chance to play 
their historical role in a revolutionary situation - 
always leads to their isolation and the grounding of 
the revolution. 

But our critique must go beyond these points. To cri- 
tique the revolution because of, among other things, 
the recent demonstrations against -Kabila in Kinshasa, 
might not give us a good picture of the forces that see 
the revolution as an open threat to their interests. 
These demonstrations occurred only when it was clear 
that the reactionary Etienne Tshisekedi would not be 
invited into the new government. 

We must not forget that as 'the 
revolutionary forces were advanc- 
ing against Mobutu, demonstra- 
tions in Kinshasa opposed them, 
accusing Kabila of being an agent 
of the Tutsi. The Western press was 
quick to declare the advancing rev- 
olution an ethnic war. 

We must also keep in mind that 
when Thomas Sankara of Burkino 
Faso imposed certain rules in the 
1980s, such as denying women the 
use of make-up and skin bleaching 
as long as they are government 
employees, he argued that cultural 
imperialism is the most dangerous 
of all, for it is only then that the 
human mind could be controlled 
without any use of force. What the 
Pan-Africanists have been refer- 
ring to as cultural imperialism is 
the Western style of dress, among 
I other things. This, they argue, is 
[ not only traumatising the minds of 
the Africans but also wiping away 
the African culture. Sankara 
argued that imperialism no longer 
needs a huge army or armaments 
to control a nation; their music and 
lifestyle can do it better. 

Kabila’s harming of certain women’s dress is posing 
the same argument. My fear is that culture in this way 
could be misinterpreted; what we might call an 
“African culture” does not in the first place exist. 
Africa has diverse cultural experiences that could not 
be defined as a “whole” and static. We have cultures 
that are in constant change, and the dynamism of each 
of these cultures can only be found in the day to day 
struggles of the people for freedom and a better life. 

Putting African culture in a nutshell is without a 
doubt the greatest achievement of racist Western intel- 
lectuals. At the same time, to argue that an African 
with a Western lifestyle is a sign of cultural imperial- 
ism, in my view, ignores the fact that classes also exist 
on the continent. 

THE ECONOMIC CONTENT OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

Kabila has called his revolution a “national democ- 
ratic revolution”; this means it is not yet socialist and 
that all the forces that are interested in democratic 
change are welcome. A national democratic revolution 
- speaks more of compromise within the different forces 
that are interested in democratic rule. 

But this might not be the only reason why we find in 
his government, among others, a finance minister who 
has no relation to the revolution. We are told that the 
economy of Congo will continue to be market oriented, 
but we have never expected anything else as long as 
the revolution is national democratic. 

The collapse of “Communism” in Eastern Europe 
has not only created a new political debate but a new 
political situation. In Uganda, the finance minister, 
Mayanja Nkanga, is the leader of the conservative 
^ party; this not only releases the revolutionary forces 
from any blame of what is going wrong with the econ- 
omy, but is also a way of meeting some of the require- 
ments of the international finance institutions. Kabila 
made a serious calculation before bringing in a finance 
minister from Wall Street. 

If Kabila fails to understand that he is leading 
a multiethnic revolution and falls on one tribe 
against another to consolidate his power, we 
must only expect fire. No force could have chal- 
lenged the power of Mobutu without the involve- 
ment of millions. 

His effort to resist the international monetary 
organisations by refusing to pay any debt is not an 
idea of the finance minister but of other forces. 
These are the very forces that Kabila has to satisfy if 
he wishes any continuous mass support in the coun- 
try. The betrayal of the revolution in Congo will not 
be an easy game; this is a victory that has been 
hijacked for more than 30 years and won back with 
bitter experience. 

Far beyond the boundaries of Congo, the defeat of 
Mobutu has again brought about political enthusiasm. 


The gradual political and ideological change that has 
been happening on the continent unnoticed for the 
past year has redefined its political geography. 

THE REVOLUTION’S IMPACT UPON AFRICA 

Uganda, Rwanda and Angola have used the Congo 
situation to rid themselves of reactionary forces. It has 
also helped advance the struggle of the Sudanese lib- 
eration forces. This is a victory for Pan-Africanism. 

We will have to see how much the Pan-Africanists 
are going to advance their victory. Their struggle to 
link up all Pan-African forces on the continent is of 
great concern. But the limitations here will be the 
many factions within the Pan-Africanist movement 
itself, and here is the great role that Kabila, and not 
Museveni, is going to play. 

South Africa is incapable of playing any ideological 
leadership despite its rich revolutionary history. The 
basis for any genuine revolutionary leadership within 
the ANC has been lost since before its victory. Those 


who worked within the South African solidarity move- 
ment long ago discovered the petty-bourgeois charac- 
ter of the ANC and the many efforts by leading its 
members to distance themselves from grassroots soli- 
darity movements. Such tactics were meant to advance 
the diplomatic struggle, which became more important 
to the ANC leaders than anything else. The challenge 
of supporting the ideological struggle now going on in 
the continent is an impossible assignment for South 
Africa. 

Within West Africa, apart from Nigeria, the political 
changes which have taken place for the past year have 
all claimed to be radical. The recent election victory of 
Charles Taylor in Liberia and the military coup in 
Sierra Leone are another matter. Neither of these 
countries have ever been a bastion of radicalism. How 
radical or progressive the leadership claims to be is of 
no significance; there is no doubt that there is very lit- 
tle substance in what they say. 

But what is interesting is that proclaiming a 
radical revolutionary change has again become 
a fashion on the African political scene, despite 
the self-proclaimed ideological victory of capi- 
talism following the political Collapse of commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe. 

How is this possible? The local election victory of 
Maoists in southern Senegal and the election victory of 
the so-called young radical military officers in the 
Gambia were won in the spirit of anti-imperialism, 
The truth is that the African masses consistently 
opposed anything that did not represent their interests 
and offered heroic resistance to oppressive and 
exploitative systems that have betrayed them. But 
they have never ’moved an inch from their determina- 
tion to search for a new society and a better life that 
represents their interests. The betrayal of these strug- 
gles has grounded these openings, and at the same 
time revealed the true nature of the backward African 
middle class. These openings create new theoretical 
grounds that are not always taken seriously. Herein 
lies one of the most serious obstacles in advancing the 
African revolution. 

CONTRADICTIONS FROM WITHIN 

The experience of the African masses in relation to 
what happens after the revolution is of many betrayals 
and sufferings. The question of how the popular slogan 
“power to the masses” could be put into practical life, 
as we all know, is not only an African problem. But the 
other side of the fact is that no other people have been 
trying to solve this problem from a practical point of 
view more than the African people and the revolution- 
ary left. The revolutions from the 1960s to pro-democ- 
ratic movements at this very moment have been total- 
ly preoccupied with this issue. 

What we have learned is that 1) it is not enough 
to speak of past African institutions as having 


the answer to the problem and 2) as long as the 
masses have been left aside there is very little 
that can be done. The Pan-African movement has 
been seriously occupied by this at both the theo- 
retical and practical level; the efforts to develop 
Ujama, Nkrumahism, etc. were all efforts geared 
towards this problem. But they have all ended 
up in isolating the people. ■ 

The committee form of organisation that was bom in 
the liberated areas during the offensive against the 
Mobutu regime are not new to the African scene. As in 
all the other revolutionary struggles these committees 
represented the masses, were part of them and 
charged with serious assignments, like the recruit- 
ment of militants, political education, planning of pro- 
duction, etc. But immediately after victory these com- 
mittees do not only lose their influence, but are put 
totally out of function and replaced with one-party or 
multi-party dictatorships. 

In Uganda, they were called “Resistance Commit- 
tees” (RCs) during the armed 
struggle. They existed at the 
local and regional levels. The 
RCs later became known as the 
Local Councils and we are told 
that they still have the same 
function and influence as in the 
days of the liberation struggle. 
However, what we know from 
experience is that immediately 
after victory these grassroots 
organisations lose their power 
and influence and become more a 
symbol of democracy rather than 
an active actor. 

The victory in Congo has been 
masterminded by the ordinary 
masses, who for years have been 
struggling against one of the 
most brutal dictators and crimi- 
nals in our lifetime. Whatever 
becomes of the revolution will 
have a creative effect on the rest 
of the continent. 

One thing is certain: Kabila 
will be playing a great role in the 
coming struggles in Africa. It has 
given us a great chance to turn 
over the last reactionary capital 
supporting Jonas Savimbi. It has 
strengthened the struggle in Su4an and against the 
many reactionary armed forces fighting in Uganda. It 
has become a source of inspiration for millions of 
Africans. This has not been achieved by the South 
African revolution, whose leadership has only become 
more anti-revolutionary. A revolution that is more 
interested in consolidating the power of the leadership 
than grounding the revolution in the masses is without 
a future. 

The many issues that have arisen in the Congo, such 
as solving the refugee problem involving the Hutus, 
leaves us with many doubts. We know that leaving the 
Hutu refugee camps as they were would have been sui- 
cidal for the revolution; the backyard must be cleared. 
Yet we also know the situation could have been solved 
better than endangering the lives of the refugees. 

Kabila can never become the last hope of the African 
revolution; even betrayal by great African revolution- 
ary thinkers did not stop the masses from still 
demanding a revolutionary solution to the African 
problem. He might become another Sankara, which 
would then be a great victory for all humankind. If he 
chooses something exs, he will without a doubt face 
the bitter experience of nistory. 


Bosnia partitioned 

(Continued from page I) 

hostilities, the Bosnians will be in the position to make 
major military gains. This is not an unjustified view. 
Bosnia was on the verge of inflicting a military defeat on 
the Serbs when the U.S. forced them to accept a cease- 
fire and the Dayton Accords. Since then, the Bosnians 
have become much more powerful in economic and mil- 
itary terms. A resumption of hostilities could easily lead 
to the total defeat of the Serb leaders in the “Republika 
Sprska.” 

Such a military defeat of the Serb leadership by the 
Bosnians could break the shackle of neo-fascist narrow 
nationalism which has gripped the region. This applies 
not only to the “Republika Srpska,” but Serbia itself. As 
the failure of this year’s protest movement in Serbia to 
detach itself from various narrow nationalist leaders 
showed, so long as Serbian narrow nationalism does not 
suffer a military as well as political defeat, it will be all 
the harder to loosen its grip on the minds of the Serbian 
masses. 

It is precisely this eventuality that current U.S. poli- 
cy aims to prevent. Far from taking the ground of 
Clinton’s arguments with the Congressional Republi- 
cans, what is needed is opposition to U.S. military inter- 
vention in Bosnia rooted in a firm defense of Bosnia’s 
struggle to create a truly multiethnic society. 
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Readers' Views 


PRISONS— 
WHAT IS 
REALLY 
GOING ON? 


I guess Arizona inmates don’t have to 
worry any longer if their books on_ loan 
from the prison library are overdue. 
According to a wire report from the 
Arizona Daily Star, state officials have 
decided to close all but one of the state’s 
prison law libraries. First the U.S. 
Supreme Court decided that state 
inmates are not entitled to law libraries 
and legal aides. The Arizona Attorney 
General said that cases that have merit 
“will always find their way to the court.” 
It’s hard to see how when the Arizona gov- 
ernment has also decided to restrict use of 
non-recorded telephone lines, which 
negates client-attorney privileges. 

But don’t think that all these changes 
are to save taxpayer dollars. Prison law 
libraries cost taxpayers nothing since 
they are maintained through the 
“inmates’ activities and recreation fond.” 
Is it all just meanspiritedness? 

Reader 

Oregon 

# * * 

Can you put me on your mailing list? 

I’ve been incarcerated seven years and 
it’s time for me to get involved with what 


is really going on in the prison systems 
across the country and use what insight I 
have to correct what I can. I look forward 
to working together to correct the injus- 
-tices around us. 

Prisoner 

Texas 

Editor’s Note: Readers— can you con- 
tribute the price of a sub ($5/year) to our 
special donor’s fond, to enable us to send 
N&L to prisoners and others who cannot 
pay for their own? 

• 

AN IN MEMORIAM TO A 
FRIEND 

My brother and friend, George M., died 
last month at age 34. I’d like it known 
that he was the former prisoner quoted in 
the May 1996 issue of News & Letters 
on prisoners’ efforts “to organize their 
own thoughts in opposition to the prison 
system— and also to that voice within 
that says ‘don’t believe in anyone, don’t 
pay attention, everyone here is just trying 
to get over one way or another.’” 

George struggled with that voice with- 
in all his life— as all of us are forced to do 
in this unfree world. His loss drives home 
to me like never before the profound 
importance of the work News & Letters 
has done and I look forward to working 
with the forthcoming pamphlet written 
by prisoners themselves. Let the world 
hear a new voice. 

Fred 

Chicago 


PAYING OFF THE KILLERS 

A fellow I know who has smoked for 
years and is now on a breathing machine 
told me, “The government fined the tobac- 
co companies a few billion dollars for lying 
to us for years. They may have killed 
more Americans than World War II and 
not one of their CEOs has been indicted. 
Those merchants of death just go on sell- 
ing cigarettes at $20 a carton. I don’t 
understand it.” 

I told him I understand it. The tobacco 
companies own the federal government. 
They spend millions of dollars every elec- 
tion paying Congress to pass laws to pro- 
tect them. The only protection the 
American people will ever have is when 
they uproot this system that kills them 
and create a new one where people are in 
control of production and of their own 
lives. 

Retired worker 
Whittier, California 

• ' 

MIDDLE EAST CAULDRON 

We are living under deteriorating con- 
ditions where it appears war between 
Israel-Palestine and the Arab countries 
will be the inevitable result of 
Netanyahu’s behavior. Moreover, this war 
seems very near. As peace activists, my 


colleagues and I are trying to safeguard 
both peoples, the Israelis and the 
Palestinians, from the dangers of that 
war. One of the major problems we face is 
that the Israelis do not understand the 
level of the danger they are in. 

The system of direct elections means 
that, were early elections to take place, 
Netanyahu would probably remain in 
power. The range of public activities 
against Netanyahu and his government 
must be expanded, but the majority of 
Israelis will very likely only take action 
when the danger is at their door and it is 
too late. 

Latif Dori 
Tel Aviv 

* * * 

The week Madeline Albright was here 
we were at our demonstrating best. We 
conducted a walking tour of “The 
Economic and Social Realities of East 
Jerusalem” to show the disparities 
between the Jewish and Arab parts of 
town— municipal services, schools, hospi- 
tals. It ended with a visit to what was left 
of the home of an Arab merchant with 
four children who had invested all his 
fife’s income to buy and renovate an 
apartment in the Old City. He was not 
sure why his home was demolished but 
believes the Israeli authorities counted 



OPENINGS, CONTRADICTIONS AND MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES FOR 1997- 


Congratulations on the Perspectives 
thesis published in the August- 
September N&L, which I support (except 
for the, alas, overoptimistic estimation of 
positive developments coming from the 
Kabila regime in the Congo). 

I am totally convinced that if capital- 
ism continues its mad and inhuman 
course, humanity, the environment, 
indeed the world as we know it will be 
destroyed by the end of the next century, 
and probably sooner. I don’t know if the 
working people of the world have one 
chance in a hundred or a thousand to 
save it, given the retrogressionist trends 
that Marxist-Humanists are among the 
few to analyze fearlessly rather than 
grab at “shortcuts.” But I do know that if 
there is that chance, it will be through 
international solidarity of working people 
around the globe. Only movements that 
know what we are for— a new society— 
rather than just against, can lead to true 
liberation. 

Richard Greeman 
France 

* * * 

I recently met a man from Hungary 
who said he has no further use for Marx 
because Marx did not propose a plan. He 
said that they weren’t Stalinists in 
Hungary, and that they had all read 
Marx. It’s scary that Marx’s thinking is so 
difficult to grasp, Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
value is that she took Marx’s Marxism 
and opened it up like a rose. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It is right to mention Kabila was a 
Lumumbist, but what does this mean? 
Lumumba might have regarded himself 
as a Marxist (whatever it meant in Africa 
at that time) but where is any proof that 
Kabila’s opinions had not changed during 
the long years when he seems not to have 
been purely a rebel leader? And what is 
the importance of Lumumbism today 
when another former adherent (Gizenga) 
can be of a different opinion as to the use 
of power? It seems easy to judge basing 
one’s opinion on fragments of sometimes 
unjustified, sometimes only generalized 
knowledge (the sources of which are more 
often than not prejudiced one way or the 
other). Beware of easy labels the con- 
tents of which are different in Chicago 
and in Kinshasa. The only thing sure so 
far is that Kabila’s regime— certainly not 
a revolution but much more than a 
putsch— is an opening. I myself would 
not dare to assume more for the time 
being. 

Stephen Steiger 
Prague 

# * * 

Within your Draft Perspectives I dis- 
covered a foundation that provides me 
with an educated-link— most notably, the 
context of rejecting American imperial- 


ism, Russian Communism, Chinese 
Communism and establishing a new 
ideal or goal. Governments, like religions 
have been around for a very long time 
and both seek loyal worshipers/followers. 
The current American agenda of “pro-life, 
pro-safety, and pro-security” is a clever 
manipulation of government powers. 
Those who support and follow that agen- 
da are trading off their fellow-Americans’ 
freedom for their own irrational pursuit 
of “safety, security and life.” This is an 
example of the laws and forces of man 
being in conflict with the laws and forces 
of nature. 

Prisoner 

Kansas 

* * * 

It seems that many of the contentions 
of poststructurafist theory which were 
bom in the ‘70s are evident to varying 
degrees in the practice of youth today. A 
vision of a socialist society is definitely 
not what motivates youth today— not 
without justification as far as the exam- 
ple set by what some called “actually 
existing socialism.” The foremost reason 
is the failure of revolutionaries to develop 
a vision of a human future to serve as 
what guides all activity. 

The key to a freedom-filled future is to 
unite the principle of unyielding opposi- 
tion to capitalism to a non-alienating 
form of organization in a way in which 
hostility to theory is overcome and a phi- 
losophy of revolution is developed. Only 
an entry into the battle of ideas at 'the 
highest level— which is what N&L’s pro- 
posed new book of writings on dialectics 
represents to me— can overcome the 
influence of post-structuralist ideas on 
the youth so we can take up the challenge 
of developing youth as reason in this 
uncertain and anti-dialectical world in 
which both the minds and bodies of poor, 
Black and Latino youth are at risk. 

Young revolutionary 
Chicago 

* * * 

As one who has lived through fascism, 
World War II, one and a half years of 
forced labor in Rumania, spent 10 years 
in Budapest witnessing the Communist 
takeover and the building of “Socialism,” 
as well as what led to the Hungarian rev- 
olution, I have seen in practice the ques- 
tion of “what happens after.” The powers 
to be have learned from the Russian 
Revolution and Castro and are making 
sure there will be no successful revolu- 
tion. Even if there should be, some lead- 
ers will wind up on the top to “make 
order.” The question of “what happens 
after” demands discussing first “what 
happens before.” For a revolution to suc- 
ceed, both a theoretical as well as a prac- 
tical leadership is needed. 

Intellectual 

Canada 

# * * 


In the Archives column of the August- 
September issue, Raya Dunayevskaya 
wrote about workers’ control at the point 
of production. Tb me that is what is 
involved both in “what happens after” 
and in how to get to revolution. N&L 
t alks about knowing before the revolu- 
tion what we want. What do you want in 
terms of the workplace, the factory, after 
the revolution? How will intellectual and 
physical work come together? 

Social ecologist 
Tennessee 

* * * 

You claim the position of Lenin in 
“What Is To Be Done” is: "... that the 
workers could not get to socialism on 
their own; that socialism would be 
brought to them by the intellectuals on 
the outside.” Lenin says no such thing! In 
the chapter “Bowing to Spontaneity,” 
Lenin writes: “This does not mean, of 
course, that the workers have no part in 
creating such an ideology. They take 
part, however, not as workers, but as 
socialist theoreticians.. .in other words, 
only to the extent they are able to acquire 
the knowledge of their age and develop 
that knowledge.” 

Lenin is saying semi-illiterate workers 
will not develop socialist ideas. They are 
more likely in the U.S. to join the mili- 
tias— though we now have millions of 
workers who have some college education 
who can not only read but use computers 
who are only lacking organization. You 
have an absolute right to criticize Lenin, 
who made mistakes like all of us. But I 
believe his basic method was correct and 
his criticisms of spontaneity almost seem 
directed against N&L. 

Earl Gilman 
San Francisco 

♦ * * 

Dunayevskaya’s column on the revolu- 
tion in Portugal showed a methodology 
for developing revolutionary new open- 
ings. She singled out the revolutionary 
forces in Portugal, including workers and 
women’s fiberationists, but was also crit- 
ical of them. I thought the column spoke 
to the Draft Perspectives in asking: “How 
can philosophy and revolution became 
integral to Angola and initiate a new 
world stage of revolution?” What the 
Draft was projecting to movements Look- 
ing for direction is that to reach their 
potential a direct encounter with the phi- 
losophy of Marxist-Humanism is needed. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 

* * * 

Your draft article was right on target 
that Marxists have failed because they do 
not oppose the present system with a pos- 
itive vision of the society workers are 
struggling to realize. We cannot know the 
exact shape a fixture stateless society will 
take, but it can only be brought about by 
a revolutionary struggle to overcome! the 


human difficulties created by decades of 
rule by a class of exploiters. 

D. Tyler 
Louisiana 

* * * 

The most striking thing in British cap- 
italism today is the de-industrialization 
that has taken place, with 80% working 
now in the “service sector” and the most 
militant groups of workers dispersed. A 
miners’ strike like that in 1984-85 can’t 
exist any longer. One thing it means is 
that revolution can no longer be seen as 
simply “taking over the means of produc- 
tion.” How can you build a new society by 
taking over the hamburger restaurants 
and the hotels? We have to think in terms 
of changing relations at work and 
between countries, uprooting the pat- 
terns of exploitation. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

Openings are not an automatic break- 
through of today’s retrogression, but it 
was impossible not to get excited about 
the Iranian elections this year. People 
who refused to vote for 20 years and oth- 
ers who practiced to write legibly so their 
vote would count voted in massive num- 
bers to try to put an end to the persecu- 
tion there. While the reactionary forces 
are still in power, there are various ten- 
dencies we need to look at. The women’s 
movement is trying to engage in the 
debates at the same time they gain some 
freedom. The point has been made that 
the Iranian revolution “etched the idea of 
freedom into the consciousness of the 
masses.” That’s the legacy we need to fol- 
low up. 

Iranian revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Where new openings may be appear- 
ing today, from the UPS strike to the 
protests against Prop. 209 in California 
and against police brutality in New York, 
the question remains how to fill the void 
in theory to meet the consciousness in 
action of the masses. What George 
Jackson posed about the failure of the 
Left in 1969 still plagues us today. Raya 
Dunayevskaya made the same call in a 
different form in Philosophy and 
Revolution by beginning a book first 
published in 1973 with “Why Hegel? Why 
Now?”, and demanding that we recognize 
not only labor, women, Black and youth 
as Subject and force of revolution, but 
recognize the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism as a fifth force. It was in her 
Introduction to that work that she recog- 
nized George Jackson’s discovery of the 
dialectic of liberation in that hellhol ; of 
San Quentin. 

Gene Ford 
Los Angeles 
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his renovation to be expansion for which 
no permit had been issued. Thus 40 for- 
eign workers showed up one morning and 
sledge-hammered in their life savings. 

Our task is to keep the pressure up on 
Netanyahu. We need more rallies, vigils, 
letters and more pressure from outside 
Israel. 

Gila Svirsky for Bat Shalom 
Jerusalem 


I’ve been hearing people who arent in 
manual labor call the Teamsters the 
“Mafia.” They thought the Teamsters 
were going to sell out the part-time work- 
ers if they could keep the pension money 
going to the union. Then you had other 
people talking about the amount of money 
the UPS workers make. They don’t real- 
ize that they earn that money. Some peo- 
ple are so ignorant that the only thing 
they look at is the $21/hour the company 
says the workers make. But if the work- 
ers took that $21 and lost their pension, 
they wouldn’t have anything! It would be 
just like making $5/hour. 

Black woman 
Memphis 

* * * 

The Hoffa people said Carey would 
never pull us out on strike, that he was 
too close to UPS. Carey hates UPS man- 
agement and always did. That’s why he 
had us out for three months in 1974 and 
how we got good pensions. In this contract 
we got an increase to $3, 000/month with 
30 years for pension. UPS wanted to 
make a separate pension for UPS. Carey 
said no way, UPS money funds the pen- 
sion for all Teamsters. With Hoffa this 
contract would have been in a back room 
deal like it was with Presser and 
Fitzsimmons. 

UPS worker 
New York 

* * # 

UPS in New York City has laid off 20 
drivers, but not because there isn’t work 
for them. The work is there and UPS is 


purposely holding it back, staging trail- 
ers, so it can claim the strike was the 
cause of lay-offs . The workers are togeth- 
er and see what’s really going on. 

UPS driver 
New York 

* * He 

The recent UPS strike made me think 
of all the preaching about family and 
home but look at this: They say these 
part-timers at UPS are making $ll/hour. 
But look at how many jobs they have to 
work and look at what that does to the 
family. This is one of the main problems 
that is happening to the kids. We’re out 
there working two or three jobs and the 
kids are raising themselves. 

Black working mother 
South USA 

* * $ 

What we all felt was that if UPS work- 
ers won, it would bring back the strike 
weapon. If they lost, it would rust some 
more. 

Retired UFCW worker 
New York 

• 

BOOT CAMP EDUCATION 

They start destroying our children and 
the parents in the schools. Two counties 
in Tennessee have “boot camps” for chil- 
dren, run by retired military people, not 
teachers. In Tennessee you can expel a 
child for battery, weapons or drugs. Now 
Fayette County has added disrespect and 
truancy, so a child can be sent to boot 
camp for missing a few days of school. 

They are also punishing the parents by 
calling them to school several times a day 
because a child is talking and a teacher 
says she can’t stop it. Some parents have 
lost a job because of having to leave work 
so much. They are trying to tell the par- 
ents they can’t raise their children prop- 
erly, to permit the school to say, “let’s put 
that child away.” 

Concerned Black mother 
Memphis 

* * * 

In his article on “Selling the students” 
(Aug.-Sept. N&L), Peter Brinson told the 
truth. Here in Fayette County, children 
are being pulled from classrooms for 
extracurricular activities two or three 
times a week. The law says they aren’t 
supposed to pull them from classes like 



that. It’s one of the reasons our children 
aren’t doing well. They’re not getting 
enough quality classroom time. At these 
events companies are making money sell- 
ing popcorn and other merchandise to the 
students. 

Angry parent 
Tennessee 

• 

POETRY AS INSTRUMENT 
OF CHANGE 

The letter by Adrienne Rich refusing to 
be a recipient of a National Medal for the 
Arts at the 1997 Fall White House cere- 
mony was a joy to read in the Aug-Sept. 
issue. Her definition of the relation 
between art and politics was wonderful 
and to the point. Mr. Clinton, who has a 
very thick skin, probably just shrugged 
his shoulders, but those who had a chance 
to read it in N&L and wherever else it 
might have appeared will be greatly 
affected. 

Performing artist 
Vancouver 

* * * 

With her refusal to “decorate the din- 
ner table of power,” Adrienne Rich contin- 
ues her “demand for accountability of the 
arts.” Her meshing of poetry and revolu- 
tion was no surprise. In What is Found 
There, which was previously reviewed in 
N&L, she reflected on the personal, polit- 
ical and aesthetic response to “new pas- 
sions and new forces.” Laying claim to 
poetry as an instrument of change, she 
there wrote of how “I move myself into a 
realm of human power which Marx says 
is its own end.” What I saw her doing in 
her letter to the National Endowment of 
the Arts, was negating the brutal kinds of 
realities in our country and letting us 
forge with her vision of “inventing what 
we desire.” 

Sheila 
New York 

DIANA AND 
MOTHER THERESA 

Princess Diana and Mother Theresa 
were both constrained by the patriarchal 
system which consigns women to sec- 
ondary but nevertheless necessary roles 
for keeping the machinery of society oiled. 


Diana was useful to produce scions for the 
royal family, exposed her situation pub- 
licly after her divorce, and undertook a 
socially active career. Mother Theresa 
religiously dedicated her life to alleviat- 
ing the plight of Calcutta’s poor, but the 
root cause of the poverty was left 
untouched. That both appeared ineffectu- 
al in producing meaningful social change 
while they lived does not, however, 
detract from their worth. 

Mildred Schachinger 
New York 

* * * 

One might identify with the idea that 
Diana suffered many of the anxieties of a 
consumer society in which thinness and 
beauty are such high requisites that per- 
sons who already fit the fashion mold will 
starve themselves to achieve them. Or 
you may identify with the neglect she suf- 
fered from her spouse. You may identify” 
with a “good person” lost in a corporate 
world. Whether she fully realized it or 
not, Diana was part of that world and its 
public relations arm. Her life and death 
were played out by the corporate media as 
a soap opera turned tragedy. 

Dennis 

Chicago 

■ • ' 

POVERTY AND RACE 

Any chance of including a short notice - 
about our recent book in an upcoming 
issue? Many thanks. I really enjoy your 
publication. 

Chester Hartman 

Poverty and Race Research Council 
Washington, D.C. 

* # # 

Editor’s note: We’re glad to help. This 
new. book is called Double Exposure: 
Poverty & Race In America. It 
includes over 60 articles by leading writ- 1 ” 
ers and activists, under 7 topics: Is 
Racism Permanent?; The Use and Utility 
of Racial and Ethnic topics; Immigration; 
The “Underclass” Debate; Multicultur- 
alism; Affirmative Action and Rep- 
arations for Slavery; Democracy/ 
Equality. With 240 pages and an Index, it 
costs $19.95 paperback plus $3.50 ship- 
ping/handling from the Poverty & Race 
Research Action Council, 1711 
Connecticut Ave., NW, #207, Washington, 
DC 20009. 
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Books 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until today 


1988 edition. New author's introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction...... $16.95 


□Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New audior's introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 
volution: Reaching for the Future (1996 edidon) $15.95 

□The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters 
on Hegel's Absolutes.” 

| $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Denby 

□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
j Dunayevskaya $1 6.95 

By Kevin Anderson 

□ tcflht Lenin. Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 

First fiili-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. 
$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board, Includes 
"A 1980s View of die Two-Way Road Between die 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 


Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Henegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western 'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□Marx's Capitalmd Today's Global Crisis 


Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff 

$2 

□The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 969-50 and 
the Birth of Marxlst-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya.. $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 

Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Terrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution .... 32 ( 


□Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A frill list of publications (many publications arc not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees... *.... 559 postage 

Archives 

□Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-pagc microfilm collection 

$6.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions) $5/y ear 

□Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 ! $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zecb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Burcn St., Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605, Phone (312) 663-0839 
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Black/Red View 


Who advises Clinton on race? the dre _ am « stop 209! 


by John Alan 


Little or nothing of significance has appeared in the 
major national media about President Clinton’s race 
advisory board since he created it last June and 
appointed John Hope Franklin, the prominent African 
American historian, to lead it. 

However, last month the American Association of 
Retired Persons Bulletin (September 1997) published 
an article about Dr. Franklin which said that a month 
after Clinton appointed the seven members of his race 
advisory board, they did hear “from communities work- 
ing to heal racial wounds.” Franklin thought that none 
of it was “earth-shaking stuff,” just people trying to 
make their communities more genteel. 

Nevertheless, at this time, neither African Americans 
nor any other ethnic minority in this country know what 
■Clinton's race advisory board plans to do, or even 
whether it is capable of spurring into action a serious 
national dialogue on American racism in which masses 
can participate. It would be very naive to think that 
Clinton’s race advisory board is something separate 
from Clinton’s general political strategy to enhance his 
own political clout in his battle with the Republican- 
dominated Congress. 

Will the President’s race advisory board encourage 
racial minorities and others to discuss only the phe- 
nomenal practices of racism in their daily lives and in 
politics, such as Clinton’s so-called welfare reform, 
which pushes racial minorities deeper into poverty, the 
racist police brutality in New York and the repeal of 
affirmative action in California? Or could it also focus 
on a critical examination of the objective source of 
racism in American civil society, i.e., the way it is social- 
ly organized for the production and the growth of capi- 
tal in opposition to human development and freedom? 

Such a dialogue would put American civilization on 
trial and, of course, is not the reason why President 
Clinton created his race advisory board. If the race advi- 
sory board only listens to the phenomenal experiences of 
facism, then Dr. John Hope Franklin and the six other 
members of the Clinton’s race advisory board will be lit- 
tle more than public opinion pulse-takers for Clinton’s 
administration. 

Of course, President Clinton has carefully selected 
the members of his race advisory board. He needs to 
have assurance that there won’t be any sudden unex- 
pected political or ideological rupture between himself 
and his race advisors. This certainly would dampen his 
campaign to get the nation to engage in a dialogue on 
race. Therefore, it is relevant to ask, did Clinton select 
John Hope Franklin solely because he is a distinguished 
African American and is considered by many of his col- 
leagues to be one of the nation’s foremost historians? Or 
is it also because Dr. Franklin has a concept about the 
origin of racism in this country which has an affinity 
with Clinton’s political ambivalence on racism? 

Franklin contends that America tolerates and culti- 
vates racism today due to what he calls “the moral lega- 
cy of the Founding Fathers” who “created a tragically 
flawed revolutionary doctrine and a constitution that 
did not bestow the blessings of liberty on its posterity 
[thereby they] set the stage for every succeeding gener- 
ation of Americans to apologize, compromise, and tem- 
porize on those principles of liberty that were supposed 


to be the very foundation of our system of government 
and way of life.” (p. 161, Race and History by John 
Hope Franklin) 

Not only does Dr. Franklin think that racism and the 
ideology of white supremacy are the living legacy of the 
founders of this country, he also thinks that this legacy 
is so tenacious that the passage of civil rights laws will 
do little toward expurgating it out of American society 
unless the individual’s attitude on race is transformed 
(see p. 8 of the AARP Bulletin) 

Neither Bill Clinton nor John Hope Franklin seem to 
realize that any real change “in attitude about race” 
means also a radical change in social relations and the 
objective conditions of racism: poverty, forced workfare, 
police brutality, skyrocketing imprisonment rates, etc. 
This, of course, is not Clinton’s idea of a dialogue on 
race, and neither that of Franklin. 

NYPD on trial 



New York —Thousands of people turned out to 
protest police brutality Aug. 29 in wake of the police tor- 
ture of Abner Louima, a Haitian immigrant, in a 
Brooklyn station house. The crowd of about 7,000— 
mostly Haitians and other West Indians but also many 
Latinos and U.S.-born Blacks and whites— marched 
across the Brooklyn Bridge to City Hall Park in 
Manhattan for a rally. The march was too big to be con- 
fined to the sidewalk of the bridge, and took over sever- 
al traffic lanes. Former Mayor Dinkins (our only Black 
mayor) and Democratic mayoral hopefuls Messinger 
and Sharpton addressed the rally. 

One Black participant said, “The demonstration was 
quiet, with the police keeping a low profile. It was too 
tame for me. The cops hassle immigrants who are afraid 
to fight back; they couldn’t get away with what they do 
to the West Indians and Latinos if they tried it with 
American Blacks.” 

A week later, Black activist Sharpton did surprising- 
ly well in the Democratic primary election, undoubtedly 
receiving a large protest vote because of all the police 
brutality that has recently been exposed. 

There will be demonstrations against police brutality 
in cities all over the country on Oct. 22. 

—Supporter 


San Francisco— On Thursday, Aug. 28, thousands 
gathered to march to San Francisco’s Crissy Field across 
the Golden Gate Bridge against the first day of life under 
Prop 209 which outlaws affirmative action in California. 
The march was called the “March to Save the Dream” 
because Prop 209 went into effect exactly 34 years to the 
day of Martin Luther King Jr.’s “I have a dream speech” 
in Washington, D.C. 

Jesse Jackson called that “poetic injustice” saying at a 
rally of over 10,000 that this is the beginning of a new 
fight to make equal opportunity a reality. On the platform 
with him was Eric Brooks, the lone African American stu- 
dent enrolled in the new ethnically cleansed first year 
class at the University of California’s Boalt law school. 

Local reactionary politicians had agitated to stop the 
march because it might cause a traffic jam, the worst of all 
consequences in their world. They had to eat their words 
as traffic flowed better than usual and many drivers 
honked and waved in support of the marchers on the 
pedestrian walkway. The only traffic jam was of marchers 
who filled up the stage area and had to leave early. Jesse 
Jackson had to be bused to the front of the march in the 
middle of the bridge. 

The march came just after the worker’s victory in the 
UPS strike. One strike activist said several pepple who 
didn’t normally demonstrate were transformed by that 
experience and now joined the march to save affirmative 
action. There is a new sense of what an inclusive society 
means that can save King’s vision from today’s reac- 
tionary proponents of Prop 209 who use his words to 
transform that vision into its opposite. 

—Affirmative Action supporter 

Prisoner defense rally 

San Francisco— During an August benefit rally for 
Mumia Abu-Jamal’s Defense Fund here, I was struck 
by the glaring deficiencies of the post-Marx Marxist 
Left. First, even though Geronimo ji Jaga Pratt was a 
principal speaker, and solidarity with political prison- 
ers the main theme, women prisoners were ignored. 
Even the recent release of Native American Lesbian 
prisoner Norma Jean Croy went unmentioned over the 
whole three-hour program! 

Cuba— a country which until recently imprisoned 
AIDS patients out of their “Communist”’ heterosexist 
prudeiy — was lauded as the Left’s poster-child alter- 
native to capitalism! Alice Walker read a poem about 
planting trees as a response to oppression. Philosophic 
and theoretic disagreements were never voiced in order 
to maintain an illusory “united front,” Even history was 
rewritten as when Geronimo dismissed the distance 
between the Black Panther Party and the CP-USA as 
slight. At least the CFs apologist, Angela Davis, had 
some sense of philosophic totality in calling for the abo- 
lition of the entire prison-industrial system: she was 
the only speaker to take even that principled of a stand. 

Sometimes the Left seems to be stuck in a game like 
the “Emperor’s New Clothes.” It’s as if no one on the 
Left but Mairxist-Humanists sees that far from being a 
shining suit of objective theory, the Left is wearing the 
onus of a century of revolutions that failed or turned 
into their opposite. It is important for News and Letters 
to continue providing a viable alternative and scathing 
critique to the movement — a duty from which Karl 
Marx never shirked. —Jennifer Pen 


Education for sale? 

Fayette County, Tenn.— Tunica County, Mississ- 
ippi’s school system was taken over by the state, and one 
in Tennessee was also taken over. Fayette County’s chil- 
dren scored lower on their achievement tests than any 
children in any county in the state of Tennessee. I’m 
looking for us to be taken over next. 

In the past, our children’s low scores gave the county 
a reason to ask the state and federal government for 
more funds to build schools and reduce class size. In 
May of 1998, the counties whose test scores have not 
improved will lose funds. 

Private schools are hoping to pick up these funds 
because their scores are still up. They are lobbying for 
-vouchers, and are hoping that the the public school 
money will be rerouted into vouchers for the private 
schools. 

Parents don’t have any input. The law says they have 
input and are to be placed on committees involved in 
educational decisions about their children, but it’s not 
happening, and parents aren’t allowed to speak in 
Board meetings. Our school system has been turned 
into nothing but a business, just making money. 

When the Education Improvement Act was passed in 
1992 there was a clause for children who were getting 
free lunches. They were to be given a waiver on any- 
thing that would cost extra money in class or a field trip. 
The government is sending money for those waivers to 
reimburse the schools, but the children are still being 
charged. Someone is picking up that money! The feder- 
al money gets to the school superintendent and never 
gets past there. We never get an accounting. Everything 
is hush-hush. 

* This is keeping the children from participating in a 
lot of things because they can’t come up with the money. 
This is a way to deprive them. 

They are doing this deliberately. The children will 
continue to be in poverty since they are not going to get 
what they need from the schools because they can’t 
afford it. 

—Candace 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

years. Pneumonia, tuberculosis and infant mortality 
ravaged the 40-block eastside ghetto where Black 
migrants like Denby dwelled. 

These oppressive conditions could be traced back to 
the miserable housing stock Black workers and their 
families were forced to inhabit and which had been con- 
demned as unsuitable for living. Detroit’s Black housing 
crisis continued through World War II, precipitating the 
1942 Sojourner Truth Public Housing disturbance, and 
the race riots the following year. 

Black workers’ dreams of finally breaking free from 
the drudgery and toil of farm tenancy and low-wage 
Southern factory jobs, inspired by the relatively higher 
wages in Detroit’s auto industry, came into abrupt con- 
flict with the horrendous social conditions of the ghetto. 
Out of this conflict came social rebellion; it continues to 
to this day. 

Denby witnessed the ’43 riot and participated in the • 
strike actions and in-plant organizing of Black workers’ 
committees that developed in its aftermath. Even dur- 
ing the rebellion, Denby recounts how Detroit’s Black 
working class community organized itself. “It was orga- 
nized among us that in the community, half of us would 
work one day, and part stay home, during the riot.” 
Charles Denby came of age politically in this period. 

One of the reviewers of the British edition of 
Indignant Heart noted this when he observed that the 
Chrysler plant Denby wrote perceptively on in 1973 
when young Black militant workers wildcatted was the 
same plant at which a union boycott was carried out, in 
1949, against overpricing by lunch wagons, until it was. 
broken because the union refused to help Black workers 
break down the color bar at local restaurants in the area 
around the plant. The reviewer’s point was that “The 
value of Charles Denby’s autobiography lies in the atten- 
tion he draws to the details of situations like these.” 

This illustrated a point that Denby discussed more 
than any other in his “Worker’s Journal” columns and 


Charles Denby in retrospect 

his autobiography, namely, how crucial Black labor is to 
the organization and struggles of the American working 
class as a whole, and how racism has undermined both. 

The relation between race and class became more 
complex in Denby’s dealings with the trade union lead- 
ership on shopfloor issues. Thus, when he led his first 
strike, the year of the Detroit riot, against discrimina- 
tion in the job placement of Black women workers, 
Denby encountered the union’s duplicity on the race 
question when the UAW used a Black union rep to 
thwart Black rank-and-file efforts to break down job 
segregation. Nevertheless, a week after being sold out 
by the Black committeeman, who was rewarded with a 
job in the international, Denby reported that Black 
workers involved in the strike were still organized as an 
in-plant group. 

Two decades later, in a series of discussion articles he 
launched in the March 1963 issue of News & Letters 
entitled “Labor Must Clean Its Own House,” Denby 
wrote a comprehensive editorial on the problem of dis- 
crimination in the “house of labor.” Racism was the real 
inner weakness of organized labor when it came to 
fighting the anti-labor assault of Congress and the cor- 
porations. So long as labor failed to clean its own house 
of discrimination, it was in no position to fight the anti- 
labor laws passed by Congress that effected all workers. 

This was what motivated Denby’s dogged demand 
that the labor and Civil Rights movements unite. Often 
in the same articles, he wrote incisively of the changes 
in industrial production wrought by automation and of 
Black demands for civil rights. In Denby’s view the two 
issues were tightly linked: automation led to the mass 
layoffs of workers, disproportionately Black. 

To both of these questions, Denby brought in Marx. In 
his March 1964 column, he observed that the introduction 
of automation did not, as many left intellectuals assumed, 
make Marx’s philosophy less necessary but more impera- 
tive for lahor and Black struggles. Next month, we will see 
what this meant for what Denby called “working out...phi- 
losophy [as] the way to revolution.” 
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UPS strike awakens passions in contingent army of workers 


(Continued from page 1) 

vocabulary— ’’replacement workers,” “lockout,” “give- 
backs,” “two-tier” and “contingent workers” —the num- 
ber of strikes so plummeted that corporate cheerlead- 
ers have crowed that the strike weapon was ancient 
history. 

UPS had reason to feel in command as it faced the 
strike that began on Aug. 4. The corporation had hauled 
in a billion-dollar profit in 
1996 from which to build a war 
chest, while the strike fund for 
185,000 Teamsters at UPS was 
essentially depleted. The 80% 
of the package delivery busi- 
ness controlled by UPS could 
not be absorbed by all its com- 
petitors combined. The compa- 
ny had made full-timers a 
minority of the UPS workforce 
with a flood of part-time hires 
since the 1993 contract. As 
arrogantly as UPS had unilat- 
erally increased the package weight limit from 70 to 150 
pounds, it stuck to what it called its “last, best, final 
offer” until the strike entered its third week. 

To the astonishment of UPS, picket lines were at least 
95% solid nationwide, from union towns to right-to-work 
Southern states. The Teamsters had held months of pre- 
strike meetings and rallies involving rank-and-filers. 
Credit also strike issues that for the first time in years 
drew support from the public at large as the struggle 
became a referendum on part-time life and untrammeled 
corporate greed. 

The UPS carnival pitchman appeal to workers, by 
promising a higher pension than what they would get 
with the portable, region-wide multi-employer fund, was 
transparent even to the public as a simple pension grab. 
The great division UPS had created in its workforce 
between full-time and part-time was supposed to under- 
mine strike solidarity as well. 

UPS finally caved in to Teamster demands after a 
show of solidarity from other AFL-CIO unions committed 
to loaning the Teamster pension fund enough to maintain 
the strike. After their new offer Clinton intervened. He 
who had Taft-Hartley in his hands predicted erosion of 
support if the Teamsters rejected the offer, ending the 
possibility of further gains. 

But strikers returned to work with a victory. They had 
defended themselves against UPS demands to subcon- 
tract out the semitrailer runs and grab their pension 
money. They had begun making inroads into the domi- 
nance of part-time jobs at UPS with contact language 
that, in addition to changing 10,000 promotions into full- 
time ones, 10,000 new full-time positions would be 
stitched together out of existing part-time jobs if busi- 
ness didn’t drop. The likely outcome is a drop of part-time 
workers from 57% to under half the workforce by the end 
of the five-year contract. The contract length, less than 
the seven years the company had demanded but still one 
year longer than what the union wanted, is the conces- 
sion that workers say UPS really wanted. 

UPS: INDUSTRY LEADER IN EXPLOITATION 

UPS had been resisting converting even back-to-back 
part-time shifts into full-time jobs, saying shifts of four 
hours or less were more “efficient.” That betrays the 


underlying intensification of part-time shifts— UPS 
made workers sprint, not jog, for three hours, then recov- 
er on their own time. They get “volunteers” to come back 
for extra hours just to afford to eat. Split shifts in the 
comparable railroad industry were abolished in the 
strike of 1919. 

Part-time starting wages rose for the first time since 
1982, just 50<Z, to $8.50 per hour, but the maximum 
increased $4.10 an hour, a full 
dollar more than the full-time 
increase of $3.10 an hour, which, 
though just about 3% a year, is 
more than double management’s 
“last, best, final offer.” 

Teamster President Ron Carey 
publicly marked as the union’s 
goal, following on the heels of the 
UPS victory, organizing Federal 
Express which had lobbied 
Congress to make it immune to 
any union election except a 
national all-or-nothing vote. But 
attention focused immediately on Carey’s 1996 election 
being overturned by the government election monitor. 
UPS whined that that announcement should not have 
been withheld until the strike was over. 

Oddly enough, the Teamster opposition behind 
James Hoffa Jr. voiced an identical protest, in 
effect regretting that UPS wasn’t given another 
weapon to use against the strike. 

Since the Hoffa spokesman is a LaRouchite named 
Leebove, we can’t help but be reminded of the 1980s 
reign of mob-connected, FBI-protected then-President 
Jackie Presser who brought in the classically fascist 
LaRouche organization to try to disrupt Teamsters for a 
Democratic Union and any other rank-and-file chal- 
lenges to his autocratic rule. 

Meanwhile, the fledgling trucking company Ovemite 
arose unchallenged after deregulation as the model for 
non-union trucking companies, closely followed by the 
growth of non-union subsidiaries of unionized outfits. 
Only now and belatedly are the Teamsters doing orga- 
nizing that we would expect of any union, with wide- 
spread rank-and-file involvement winning elections at 
dozens of Ovemite bams. 

NEW ECONOMY, NEW REVOLT? 

The best proof that the UPS strike created new open- 
ings is the effort by business spokesmen to prove that 
this strike was unique and could have no offspring. The 
most comical reason given for victory at UPS is that peo- 
ple liked their UPS drivers. 

Another argument heard for the union’s success was 
that “UPS couldn’t threaten to move to Mexico.” This 
ignores that fact that, after the first wave of runaway 
shops to the right-to-work South or Mexico or China, 
even more companies demanded conditions like those in 
runaway shops— without moving. 

That is what the low-wage, part-time workforce is 
about, as seen in the UPS demand to subcontract semi- 
trailer runs. Even cities act like runaway shops, as 
Chicago’s latest budget again threatens more privatiza- 
tion for municipal workers. 

Another claim is that UPS lost because they couldn’t 
use replacement workers, either because the routes were 
too complicated or because unemployment was too low. 



Hospital workers march in support of UPS strikers, 
left, in New York City. 


Rally protests Headwaters logging 


Stafford, Cal.— Over 7,000 environmentalists 
gathered here in far Northern California to celebrate 
the life of EarthFirst! activist, organizer and theorist 
Judi Bari who died earlier this year (See News & 
Letters, April 1997). 

The Sept. 14 rally’s main focus was saving the near- 
by old-growth redwood groves known as the 
Headwaters Forest. Originally slated for the site of last 
year’s event in Carlotta, local tensions forced the last- 
minute removal here to Stafford. However, even this 
change highlighted the 
cooperation of workers and 
environmental activists. 

The rally and parking lot 
lands were donated by 
workers from the lumber 
industry, and rally partici- 
pants mobilized to sandbag 
a worker’s home threat- 
ened by landslides. Clear- 
cutting logging practices 
around Stafford have de- 
stroyed sizable portions of 
the small town. 

This year’s event was 
even larger than last year’s 
rally owing to the brokered 
deal that President Clinton 
and Sen. Dianne Feinstein 

had been so self-congratulatory about that opened the 
way to Headwaters lumbering. The compromise deal 
with the Maxxam Corporation and its CEO, Charles 
Hurwitz, is even more despicable because of Hurwitz’ 
history as a corporate raider and participant in the 
savings and loan grabs of the 1980s. Protestors in 
Stafford were incensed that Hurwitz would even con- 
sider killing ancient redwoods to pay quarterly inter- 



Northern California rally against capitalist lumbering. 


est on failed S&L debt. 

Connections between struggles such as Native 
American land rights, feminism, the UPS and BART 
strikes, and world-wide environmental concerns were 
voiced from both the podium and by those in attendance. 

Unfortunately some crucial connections were miss- 
ing or not articulated. Environmental racism and the 
movements against it spearheaded by Black, Latino 
and Native American communities went unmentioned. 
In fact, the connections to urban pollution were not 

approached at all. Likewise, 
the palpable gay and les- 
bian energy in the crowd 
was silent from the podium. 

Police reinforcements 
from as far as 350 miles 
away convoyed to the scene. 
An EarthFirst! speaker 
noted this “full mobilization 
of the capitalist state to 
protect Maxxam.” However, 
she also recalled some mar- 
tial arts wisdom: "In a fight, 
the one who pulls the knife 
first is losing. The state is 
losing their battle with us 
and with the earth: That’s 
why the cops are here!” 

This event was only one 
high point in a season-long campaign of non-violent 
resistance aimed at preventing any logging of the 
Headwaters. The site of the rally will serve as a base 
camp for these activities and discussions. 

For more information, call EarthFirst! (707) 825- 
8911 or the Mendocino Environmental Center (707) 
468-1660. 

—Jennifer Pen 


All that belittles the accomplishments of UPS strikers 
who maintained solidarity across all company-created 
divisions and maintained links with other unions and 
rank and filers, and whose demands registered even with 
people who weren’t involuntarily part-time themselves. 

If Caterpillar dared replace skilled mechanics, and 
Reagan disrupted the airlines and endangered the skies 
for years by firing uniquely trained PATCO strikers, give 
credit to worker and public support for UPS not going 
that route. 

After all, the 4% unemployment rate was already a 
sham and a severe undercount even before considering 
new workfare workers. UPS had at the time of the strike 
already become a dominant private employer of workfare 
workers, slotted into part-time jobs. 

As to the claim that manufacturing shop floor condi- 
tions are not relevant to a service sector employer like 
UPS, how does one tell sorters and loaders who handle ^ 
upwards of 1,200 parcels an hour that they aren’t in a 
factory? When it suits them, capitalists treat every kind 
of human labor as factory labor, and service workers have 
been hit hard by two decades of economic restructuring. 

SERVICE WORKERS STEP UP 

Sixty years ago clerks at Woolworth, with an affinity 
for the wave of sit-down strikes in auto shops and facto- 
ries of all kinds, sat down to gain a union in their stores. 
Now as the Woolworth chain closes, unionized Sears 
workers are under attack as the workforce moved from 
70% full-time employment to 70% part-time in a decade. 

A union election at a Wisconsin Wal-Mart, though 
defeated, is a sign of battles ahead for a company that 
has answered to none of its workers in pocketing the 
fruits of its restructured distribution system— and so 
endangered labor gains in every competitor. 

Any reversal of capital’s drive toward the ultimate con- 
tingent workforce, whether by victory at UPS or battling 
outsourcing at GM, has come none too soon. From 
PATCO to Hormel in Austin, Minn., to Staley in Decatur, 

111,, to the Detroit newspaper strike, labor has more than 
a few defeats. Undermined by lack of solidarity, workers 
were permanently replaced or forced to work alongside 
scabs. 

Even those strikers who never got their jobs back have 
almost always said that going on strike was the best 
thing they had done. Those strikes paved the way for 
whatever cracks in the dominance of capital that the 
UPS strike has exposed. 


Stop toxic genocide! 

Memphis. Tenn. — About 50 people came out on 
Sept. 27 to oppose the toxic genocide inflicted on South 
Memphis by the Pentagon-run Defense Depot of 
Memphis, Tenn. (DDMT). Brought by DDMT-CCC (the 
Concerned Citizens Committee), most were from the 
Black community surrounding DDMT. A dozen middle 
and high school students not only brought great energy 
and enthusiasm, but showed that they understood the 
issues of environmental racism. 

The youth created their own chants, such as: “1-2-3, 
the Depot’s killing me; 4-5-6, they’re always playing 
tricks; 7-8-9, they do it all the time; 10-10-10, we’ll get 
them in the end.” They adapted Master P’s rap to say, * 
“Dump the Depot! Get “bout it!” 

Members from News and Letters Committees and the 
Women’s Action Coalition, and students from the Univ. 
of Memphis joined the freedom struggle of the Black 
community and made it an interracial demonstration, 
which is all too rare in Memphis. Posters for the rally 
used “American Civilization on Trial” as a theme, taking 
quotes and pictures from the News and Letters pam- 
phlet by that title. 

Liberal environmental activists and groups in 
Memphis were invited to the protest, but none showed 
up. One white grassroots activist said, “The elitism in 
the environmental movement has got to go.” 

One woman testified to the over 50 deaths in Prospect 
Heights, a neighborhood sandwiched between a bayou 
carrying toxins from DDMT and the now-closed Perma- 
Fix chemical plant, which exploded earlier this year. 

Speakers ranged from a Black environmental justice '* 
activist from Atlanta, Lukata Mjumbe; to a white one 
from this county, Kenny Kelly; to Kenneth Bradshaw of 
DDMT-CCC, who explained how the state gave DDMT 
“a permit to poison you— a license to kill Black people.” 

He explained that Frederick Douglass’s picture was on 
the flyers because he had the audacity to challenge 4 
Lincoln, and the foresight to see that the divisions in the 
U.S. would tear this country up if not fixed. 

DDMT-CCC is demanding a free health clinic staffed 
with doctors trained in chemically induced diseases, 
and permanent relocation of area residents, because * 
people are dying now. 

—Franklin Dmitryev 
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In-person report: Zapatistas tackle ‘neo-liberalism’ 


I have just returned from the Second “Inter- 
continental Encounter Against Neo- Liberalism and for 
Humanity” held in Spain and inspired by the Zapatista 
movement. It was organized in various locations in 
Spain as a follow-up to the First Intercontinental 
Encounter in Chiapas. It is fitting that these efforts to 
organize the first truly international response to the 
brutal offensive of global capital against the working 
and living conditions of the world’s poor and oppressed 
should take place under the sign of the Zapatistas. 

The Zapatistas’ occupation of a few towns in remote 
Chiapas on Jan. 1, 1994— the day that the anti-work- 
er, anti-environment North American Free Trade 
Agreement went into effect— can only be compared to 
the “shot heard round the world” on April 18, 1776. For 
just as the resistance of a few obscure farmers at 
Lexington and Concord two centuries ago revealed the 
weakness of the worldwide monarchical system of 
*, tyranny then in force and ultimately sealed its doom, 
so the actions of the farmers of Chiapas have set in 
motion a process which has already shaken the world 
financial system and sealed the doom of the system of 
one-party tyranny in Mexico. 

The Zapatista claim to attention of rebels and revo- 
lutionaries around the globe is at once bold and mod- 
est. Bold in that the Zapatistas are implicitly calling 
on the whole of “humanity” to follow their example of 
resistance to what their spokesmen call “neo-liberal- 
ism.” Modest in that the Zapatistas call upon each and 
all to search for solutions. To quote Sub-Commander 
Marcos: “Our historical role is perhaps limited to 
pointing out weaknesses and opening up a new type of 
discussion and participation.” 

Although this year’s Spanish meetings were some- 
what disorganized, I was delighted by the atmosphere 
of openness, non-sectarianism and sensitivity to cul- 
tural differences that surrounded the 1997 Enounter. I 
heard many interesting ideas put forward about alter- 
native economies and forms of resistance as well as 
about ongoing attempts to resist globalization and the 
commodification of life. However, I also sensed a good 
-mdeal of confusion over the fundamental questions of 
who, precisely, represents “humanity” and whether we 
are supposed to be simply “against neo-liberalism” or 
against capitalism itself. Finally, I came away worried 
that using the phrase “neo-liberalism” as an ideologi- 
cal short-cut to designate the system to which we are 
opposed may prove imprecise, misleading , and poten- 
tially dangerous. 

First, I find the use of “neo-liberalism” instead of 
“capitalism” imprecise. Strictly speaking, the phrase 
“neo-liberalism” refers either to an economic theory or 
to a policy based on that theory. For example, the 
free-market theories of the Chicago school of econo- 
mists and the privatizing policies of Margaret 
Thatcher and her foreign disciples are both correctly 
termed “neo-liberal.” The word “capitalism,” on the 
other hand, designates a whole economic and political 
system. 

Second, I find the substitution of “neo-liberalism” 


Prague -Non-care of the earth (see Draft 
Perspectives, August-September News & Letters) has 
wrought catastrophic floods this summer in Central 
Europe. It hit the Czech Republic (CR) first, worked its 
way north to Poland, south to Slovakia, and west to 
Germany (formerly East Germany). 

It is the worst flood to hit what is now the CR 
(Bohemia and Moravia) in history. The CR is about the 
size of North Carolina with 10.3 million people. Fully 
one-third of the country (Moravia) is devastated. More 
than 50 people were killed. 

More than 2,000 homes have been destroyed; thou- 
sands more are in need of drastic repairs. One village 
lost 91 of its 200 homes. Heavy industry, including the 
coal mines, in Ostrava (North Moravia) were flooded 
with some knocked out. No one knows when they will be 
working again. The “infrastructure” (railroads, roads, 
telephones, etc.) is facing major repairs costing billions 
of crowns. 

Over 200,000 animals (farm, livestock, wild) were 
killed and their carcasses burned to prevent disease. It 
is estimated that over two million chickens drowned. 
Farm crops were destroyed; lead is now in the soil and 
farmers have been told they cannot plant for three 
years. Well water is contaminated. 

Although the “free market” governments did nothing 
to improve the soil degradation and deforestation, they 
are right when they point their fingers at the previous 
state-capitalist regime’s industrialization and farm 
policies. 

Felling trees and bushes to farm land and build fac- 
‘ tories without regard for the aftermath, plus persistent 
acid rain killing off forests, prevented the earth from 
absorbing the torrential rains that fell in the second 
week in July. Rivers swelled and the raging water swept 
away everything in its path. 

The damage to psychological and emotional health is 
incalculable. Lifetimes have been wiped away by the 
„ raging waters. Soldiers sent to help said it looked like 
they were back in Bosnia. 

Unprepared mayors of small villages could only think 
to put “old people,” who have lost their homes and all 
their possessions, into “old people’s homes.” Families 
living in public buildings don’t know when they will 
have a “home” again. 


for “capitalism” misleading, because it appears to 
imply that we should attempt to force the powers- 
that-be to adopt another theory (e.g. neo- 
Keynsianism) or another economic policy (e.g. wel- 
fare-state capitalism) in the hope that under such 
policies the oppression of humanity and the destruc- 
tion of nature would be checked or at least signifi- 
cantly diminished. If this attempt were successful, it 
would certainly be a neat short-cut, eliminating the 
need to think about living through the collapse of the 
world capitalist system and its uprooting by the forces 
of a new humanity, with all the upheaval and suffer- 
ing that prospect entails. 

But I am afraid that this hope is an illusion. It also 
tends to focus peoples’ minds on opposing the most 
recent manifestations of capitalism (downsizing, con- 
glomeration, restructuring, free-market dogmatism, 
globalization) while neglecting to attack its essential 
nature as the system of wage-labor and commodity 
exchange where profit derives from capital’s theft of 
unpaid labor. 

Moreover, to the extent that “neo-liberalism” is 
synonymous with “free trade” and “globaliza- 
tion,” being “against neo-liberalism” misleading- 
ly suggests that humanity would be better off 
under some form of national capitalism. 

If I seem to exaggerate the importance of this issue, 
it is because I have lived long enough to witness the 
tragic fate of two generations of radical activists whose 
struggles failed disastrously because they balked at 
anti-capitalism and found it more convenient and fash- 
ionable to take ideological shortcuts and define them- 
selves as “against” something more immediate and 
tangible. I refer to the anti-fascists of my parents’ gen- 
eration and the anti-imperialists of my own. 

The only explanation I have heard for the near-pho- 
bic avoidance of “the C-word” is that a certain Karl 
Marx used it, and we don’t want to be labeled as 
“Marxists.” To be sure, many people today consider 
Marxism rigid, tainted, and, worst of all, passe. So we 
reinvent the wheel of “capitalism” and awkwardly 
rename it “that neo-liberal round thing that rolls.” 

In 1997 Marx’s analyses of unemployment, pauper- 
ization, concentration and accumulation, and global- 
ization of capital are more and more obvious to 
observers (and generally accepted in practice by cap- 
italists and stock market analysts), while Marx’s name 
remains anathema. So powerful is this anathema that 
even Sub-Commander Marcos, in his recent manifesto 
“The Fourth World War Has Begun” (Le Monde, 
August 1997) expounds precisely all these Marxian 
points without once alluding to Marx or his theories. 
As a result, one is not sure at the end of Marcos’ man- 
ifesto whether the “Fourth World War” is the war 
between the rich and the poor or the war between glob- 
alizing neo-liberalism and what Marcos defends as 
“national sovereignty.” 

What I love about our Zapatista inspired movement 
is the general understanding that it is the system of 
commodity exchange including wage labor itself 


As the caseload of the mental clinics in Moravia 
increase daily, what has helped many people keep their 
sanity has been the outpouring of help from the Czech 
people. Help has come in the form of volunteers who 
have gone to help rebuild, contributions of money, cloth- 
ing, food and water, and the buying of millions of crowns 
worth of bonds set up to help the flood victims. 

Although the government has committed itself to 
rebuilding and during the flood concentrated all efforts 
in helping, some mayors have reported monies received 
so far as a mere “drop in the bucket.” 

The “nature” created by capitalism doesn’t wait for 
good times to strike. This flood came when the CR is 
entering economic hard times which according to some 
will be devastating for the economy. 


that must be eliminated if we are to live like human 
beings, as the Indians of Chiapas are attempting to do. 
This humanism contrasts with previous movements 
(socialist, communist, etc.) which often got stuck inside 
the capitalist game by simply demanding more for the 
workers or by assuming that if only the state would 
replace the market, capitalism would be different. In 
this respect, our Zapatistan analysis— based on the 
humanist philosophy of pre-capitalist indigenous 
people whose revolt is a refusal of wage-labor com- 
modity society— is a thousand times closer to the orig- 
inal ideas of Marx than the analysis of most of the self- 
designated “Marxists.” And we are light-years ahead of 
all the welfare-statists, social-democrats, nationalizers 
and “communists” with their bureaucratic panaceas. 

The Chiapans have understood, as Marx himself 
did, that capital is not a thing but a human rela- 
tionship— a power relationship which enables one 
person to steal another’s labor and disguise this theft 
under the “free and fair exchange” of money for labor 
power. Like the original Marx, they understand that 
this perverted, money-mediated relationship must be 
uprooted and replaced by new human relationships, 
based on equality, cooperation and community. 

But can humanity accomplish this task without 
using the name of the beast we must face and con- 
quer— capitalism? 

—Richard Greeman 

Homeless question the 

wealthy in glass offices 

" * 

San Jose, Cal. —On August 19, a small contingent 
of homeless people and their allies marched from the 
Community Homeless Alliance Ministry church, 
through the “re-developed” downtown of this self- 
styled “capital of Silicon Valley.” Arriving at the cen- 
terpiece of this multi-million dollar stronghold of capi- 
talism (a high-rent, high-rise hotel and office complex) 
the marchers decided to directly question the officials 
of the city's Redevelopment Agency on their neglect of 
the poor. 

The well-dressed agency professionals (situated on 
the 15th floor with a panoramic view of the city) were 
not happy to see our group, especially when the home- 
less demonstrated their intelligence loudly and merci- 
lessly. Confronted by a 3-D scale model of the develop- 
ers’ dreams for the future San Jose, the homeless noted 
that there were no people and no housing in the model, 
though they were sarcastically grateful for all the new 
highway bridges under which to sleep! 

Once an actual conversation broke out, the agency’s 
lead agent had to beat an agitated political retreat. 
Claiming that the city did care about the poor, he 
piously declared that “we have started a dialogue with 
the non-profit providers.. .that dialogue will never end.” 
His speech revealed his lack of sincerity about actually 
changing human relations, as well as his uneasiness in 
facing the homeless themselves: he prefers to deal with 
a mediator of his own class. 

The homeless would not hear of such delaying tac- 
tics. “My friends can’t live off just a dialogue.” “We saw 
you open your hotels, we saw you open your sports 
Arena, but you never have time to face the people.” 
“We’ve appealed to your conscience for seven years — it 
turns out you don’t have a conscience.” Rachel, a 
Native American and Chicana activist, reminded the 
protestors that “we are the ones who worked the land 
so these rich people can have their hors d’oeuvres.” 

While the members of the Homeless Alliance left the 
Redevelopment Agency after openly challenging their 
hypocrisy, the Alliance plans other direct actions for 
the fall. This is especially urgent since the El Nino 
weather condition threatens to bring floods, which 
wiped oiit numerous homeless encampments three 
years ago. 


Central Europe floods expose capitalist ‘nature’ 


—Participant 
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by Kevin Michaels 

New Year’s Day of 1994 saw a well-coordinated upris- 
ing in the Mexican state of Chiapas by an armed group of 
the indigenous people of the area— the descendants of the 
ancient Mayans. The rebels declared themselves against 
the ruthless integration of Mexico into the free trade 
structure of a hemisphere dominated by the U.S. and 
against a Mexican government which was busy removing 
clauses protecting communal land from the country’s 

Pirate radio with a cause 

Memphis, Term.— Free Radio Memphis 94.7FM is 
the micro-radio project of the Constructive Interference 
Collective. We began nearly two years ago with the pur- 
chase of a transmitter, amplifier, power supply, antenna, 
and other equipment from Free Radio Berkeley. Two 
months ago we put a call out to our community for the 
creation of a collective and CIC was bom. There are 
eight of us directing the project democratically using a 
process of consensus for policymaking. 

As an organization we are committed to the total 
uprooting of the current system and the creation of a 
new one. From our mission statement: 

“Our intention is to motivate ourselves and others to 
be fully liberated and to also work towards the creation 
of a truly democratic society. As a collective, our contri- 
bution to this work is to offer alternative views and 
information which is being deliberately filtered out by 
the mainstream media. In doing so, we consistently 
strive, to broaden the parameters of what is publicly 
debated and to provide a space for voices of dissent as 
well as to provide a space to express our passion for life.” 

It could be said that the most significant steps towards 
a micro-radio movement were taken by Mbanna and Dia 
Kantako of Springfield, HI. They have been operating a 
micro-radio transmitter since 1986, always with a theme 
of Black Liberation. Tbday their station is called Human 
Rights Radio, reflecting a broader analysis. 

According to one source there are now more than 
1,000 such micro-radio broadcasters. According to Free 
Radio Berkeley, “It is our intent and purpose to see thou- 
sands of transmitters taking to the air in an all-out, no 
holds barred movement of electronic civil disobedience. 
When was the last time you were referred to as a citizen 
and not a consumer by the media?” The micro-radio 
movement is global with small community radio net- 
works set Up (thanks to Free Radio Berkeley and its 
founder Stephen Dunifer) in Chiapas, Mexico, and Haiti 
among other places. 

The purpose of such a movement is the breaking up of 
the capitalist stranglehold on the flow of information 
and ideas over the airwaves. It is a striving for the free- 
dom to express a diversity of ideas and non-corporate 
music/culture. In some cases an effort is being made to 
create space on the airwaves for the community and for 
the dissemination of information regarding the struggles 
for freedom. Are all those involved revolutionaries? Are 
they working for the uprooting of the old and the cre- 
ation of new human relations? Not necessarily. Beyond a 
shared commitment to Freedom of Speech it is difficult 
to say what those involved have in common. 

While Constructive Interference does strive to go 
beyond this commitment to Freedom of Speech, we are a 
diverse bunch. We do not all share one philosophy. Some 
of us identify ourselves as Marxist-Humanists, while 
others identify as social ecologists, anarchists, or 
women’s liberationists. Through it all, we believe in the 
necessity to struggle for freedom and create a democrat- 
ic society. We see micro-radio as one possible way to 
broadcast a critique of state-capitalism and to offer our 
ideas for cooperatively creating the new human relations 
of a free society. Constructive Interference is a collective, 
a learning process, a message, and an example of people 
trying to create new human relations. 

—Eli Walker 

How to contact j 


59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago, !L 150605 
Phone 312 663 0839 
Fax 312 663 9069 
Email nandl@igc.apc.org 
MEETINGS 
Call for Information 


P.O. Box 27205 
Detroit Ml 48227 
MEETINGS 
Thursdays, 6 p.m. 
Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 


P.O. Box 29194 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 
213 960 5607 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 
Echo Park United 
Methodist Church 
1 226 N. Alvarado 
(North of Sunset, side door) 


P.O. Box 196 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10163 
212 663 3631 

MEETINGS 

Sundays, 6:30 p.m. (except first 
Sunday of the month at 2 p.m.) 
Washington Square Church 
133 W, 4th St. (Parish House 
parlor), Manhattan 


P.O. Box 3345 
Oakland, CA 94609 
510 658 1448 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 

201 5 Center St. (at Milvia) 
Berkeley 


1725B Madison Ave, #59 
Memphis,. TN 38104 


constitution, land which the peasant farmers of the 
region desperately need to grow their subsistence crops. 
They were for, they said, a free Mexico in which human 
needs were the first priority. 

The rebels called themselves the Zapatista Army of 
National Liberation (EZLN), styling themselves as con- 
tinuators of the tradition of the Mexican Revolution’s 
Emiliano Zapata, They and their leader, “Insurgent 
Subcommander Marcos,” captured the imagination of 
people, especially youth, the world over. Indeed, the 
worldwide attention and support that Marcos succeeded 
in bringing to the Zapatistas has proved to be a persua- 
sive force much stronger than the rifles of his guerrillas. 

Many of those supporters gathered in late July and 
early August, at a series of meetings held in towns 
throughout Spain called the Second International 
Encounter Against Neoliberalism and for Humanity, a 
successor to a meeting held in the Lancandon jungle in 
Chiapas in 1992. The workshops and panel discussions 
which took place in Spain reflected the many questions 
the Zapatista movement has posed, oppression of women, 
despoliation of, the environment, marginalization of 
indigenous peoples and the globalization of what the 
Zapatistas have termed the neoliberal economic model. 
Two Zapatistas, Felipe and Dalia, even succeeded in 
reaching the Encounter to bring greetings from Chiapas. 

One thing which characterized the reports and papers 
from the Encounter posted on the internet is something 
which has marked the Zapatista movement from the 
beginning— a studious avoidance of the traditional lan- 



New York— A small demonstration in support of the 
Zapatista movement found supporters outside a 
Mexican Independence Day concert here on Sept. 15. 
The “NY Zapatistas” passed out leaflets urging people 
to petition the Mexican government to stop its genocide 
against the indigenous people of Chiapas. 


guage of the left. Like many of the mass movements of 
the last decade or so— the anti-nuclear power movement, 
the Green movement— the supporters of the Zapatistas 
strive to create something new. They emphasize commu- 
nications between networks of activists with a sensitivity 
towards difference, culture and identity. Marcos himself, 
like many Latin American revolutionaries of his genera- 
tion, was influenced by Che Guevara’s theory of the mili- 
tary/political group operating in the countryside, yet the 
achievement of the Zapatistas shows that he has gone far 
beyond the limits of focoism. 

Inasmuch as this is a rejection of the sterility of 
a left which has failed to recognize the future in 
the present and work out ways to develop it, this is 
a positive change. Yet if it is simply another form a 
reliance on sheer activism for activism’s sake, 
devoid of, and resistant to, a theory of liberation 
profound enough to become a material force, then* 
it is a step backwards. The question must be asked 
whether or not a movement which is for humanity 
and against capital can find a way forward without 
a serious encounter with Marx’s Marxism, history’s 
most thorough-going critique of capital. (For more 
from the Encounter, see opposite page.) 

The Encounter in Spain was followed not long after by 
another development. The Zapatistas announced that 
they would undertake a march to Mexico City to partici- 
pate in the opening congress of the Zapatista National 
Liberation Front (FZLN), a political organization meant 
to link their struggle in Chiapas to national issues. The 
EZLN is in a dire situation now— Chiapas is occupied by 
a large contingent of the Mexican army and Zapatista 
supporters are harrassed by paramilitary groups spon- 
sored by landowners and local representatives of Mexico’s 
ruling party. The march was to be an attempt to break 
out of the isolation the EZLN has been in since the disin- 
tegration of the San Andreas peace talks in August' of last 
year. 

Large crowds turned out to welcome the 1,111 
marchers, a symbolic number representing as many vil- 
lages in Chiapas, at all their stops en route to the capital* 
and thousands in turn welcomed them at a rally in 
Mexico City’s Zocaalo square on Sep 13. Yet the FZLN 
congress failed to establish a clear identity for the orga- 
nization, other than stating that it will not be a political 
party. Whether or not the Front will enable the 
Zapatistas, who state that they will not assume the lead- 
ing role in its direction, to participate in the stuggles of 
an increasingly urban and proletarianized Mexico 
remains to be seen. 

The Zapatistas represent a high point in an otherwise 
retrogressive period. Hopefully the inspiration then- 
revolt provided to many the world over will lead to the 
theoretical effort needed to build oh the significance of 
their achievement. 


Dialogue 


Youth seek a revolutionary direction 


P.O. Box 3384, Flint, Ml 48502 


BCM Box 3514, London, England WCIN 3XX 


“There are people who set a price on freedom. Money is 
power and their wisdom. The iron fists of plutocracy 
punches holes in our democracy.” — song by A.RRL.E. 

This is the kind of music and ideas I grew up listen- 
ing to as a teenager. The youth scene was filled with 
politicos like anarchists. The hardcore and punk bands 
we listened to sang about our dreams and the hope of a 
free society. Unfortunately, the anarchist ideals started 
to slip away and the music became all that was neces- 
sary to be a rebel, a revolutionary. 

There is now nothing revolutionary about punk. But 
the anarchist in me that was inspired by punk still 
strives and anarchism is still appealing to many other 
young people who find capitalism a sham. 

I can remember how important anarchist bands like 
Citizen Fish and Crass were to me when I was in high 
skool. I had all these ideas on how to Create a real learn- 
ing space, but was knocked down for them. I had few to 
talk to about these ideas and, as far as I was concerned, 
there were no revolutionaries in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. I was 
wrong and the ideas in the music drew me to others who 
felt the same way about society. 

At the youth meeting^ at the News and Letters 
Plenum, one topic brought up was why young people are 
attracted to anarchism and another was why not many 
kids are into N&L. My attraction to anarchism may be 
of some help. I remember feeling elated when I read 
Emma Goldman’s quote, “If I can’t dance I don’t wanna 
be part of your revolution.” Capitalism deprives us of 
our passions, our love for life. So when I was sitting in a 
coo-coo cage for eight hours a day, reading this, I could 
understand what was wrong with the skool system. We 
were dead. Anarchism gave me a chance to see life as 
life and not through the lens of a dollar bill. 

I think N&L has a lot of this passion in it that I see 
in anarchism, but first I had to understand the philoso- 
phy. Kids are pissed about authority righteousness. 
They aren’t going to believe in something that doesn’t 
represent their ideas, their philosophies. The N&L 
youth page often lacks their voice of revolution. If we 
want more youth, then we need to see what the youth 
are doing. 

In most places the youth are active and are trying to 
fight oppression the best way they know how. I can 
remember wanting to meet experienced revolutionaries 
when a group of us had started Riot Grrrls in skool, 
because our philosophy was lacking. N&L would have 
been a great help. 

N&L is hard to find in Memphis unless you know 
where to go and even then I’m not sure if the youth 


would keep reading it unless they knew it would relate 
to them. Some suggestions are to print the contents on 
the front page so everyone could see there is a youth 
page, put in more art and poetry, have your locals go to 
youth events and ask the youth to write about their 
issues as you give them a paper, put up posters that 
catch the eyes, and by all means celebrate freedom the~ 
best way you can in a capitalist society. You never know 
who will be looking and for most of us, what we see 
speaks louder than words. 

—Kind Lady 

The rising trend in American society to belittle and 
mock “Generation X” promises to have profoundly nega- 
tive effects on today’s youth and the future of the 
American social structure. Needless to say, the revolu- 
tionary left will be affected as well. However, there is 
some doubt in my mind as to whether such extensive 
degradation will be beneficial in the hastening of revo- 
lution. 

Youth are seen by the left predominantly as an ideal- 
istic, energetic body. News and -Letters in its 
Constitution states that youth are “the ones whose ide- 
alism in the finest sense of the word combines with * 
opposition to existing society in so unique a way that it 
literally brings them alongside the workers as builders 
of the new society.” While I do not disagree with this 
statement— for I find that idealism in myself— I believe 
that a group of people can only take so much berpting 
before that idealism begins to mix with nihilism. * 

This is especially true when a system of oppression is 
so subtle and disguised, yet persistent. The attacks on 
youth have all of these qualities. A lot of youth feel bit- 
ter and jaded— it is evident in our culture— but many do 
not know from where the shots are coming. Not all peo- " 
pie can identify their oppressor and react to it in a con- 
structive manner. Often youth counterattacks are not 
pointed in the right direction (no pun intended). And for 
some, what could potentially blossom into revolutionary 
idealism becomes lost in the nihilistic response to the 
society that despises them. 

We must consider what implications this has on the 
future relationship of youth to organizations like 
N&LC. I certainly do not have the answers but would 
like to hear some dialogue on the issue. I will say, 
though, that I feel that the right adaptations to our cur- 
rent situation could reap some very appealing and rev- 
olutionary rewards. 

— Peter B. * 
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by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 


The failure of U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright’s trip to the Middle East in September only 
underscored the explosive situation on the ground in 
Israel, in the Palestinian territories, and in Lebanon. 
On Sept. 15, the very day she left the region, Jewish set- 
tler fanatics occupied yet another house In Arab East 
Jerusalem. 

A week earlier, on the eve of Albright’s visit, the right- 
ist government of Benjamin Netanyahu attempted yet 
another of its provocative raids on Lebanon. In the past, 
Israel’s most elite commando unit, Flotilla 13, has 
engaged with impunity in killings, kidnappings and 
destruction of homes and property. This time, the cele- 
brated Flotilla 13 was ambushed, set upon and virtual- 
ly destroyed by Lebanese militia units, with 12 Israeli 
commandos killed. This incident shocked the Israeli 
public, which has long assumed that Israel, armed to 


The 15th Chinese Communist Party (CCP) Congress 
which met in mid-September was the first since the 
death of Deng Xiaoping last February. Far from deviat- 
ing from Deng’s .state-capitalist path, his economic poli- 
cies especially were enshrined as “Deng Xiaoping 
Theory.” 

President Jiang Zemin consolidated his control over 
the CCP and formalized the “reform” which officials had 
alluded to earlier this year: the plan to sell over 10,000 
large and medium sized state-owned enterprises, and 
nearly all of its 300,000 small companies. Deputy Prime 
Minister Zhu Rongji expects to carry out privatization 

Woman challenger in Kenya 

The recent protests against the government of Daniel 
Arap Moi in Kenya have taken an exciting turn with the 
ruli for the presidency of a woman, Charity Kalluki 
Ngilu, a 45 year old activist and mother of three chil- 
dren from Kituya, a poor suburb of Nairobi. She had 
been raising money for clean water supplies and clinics 
for women and all poor people in her home district when 
she was approached by a group of working women in her 
neighborhood who wanted her to run for parliament in 
1992. Enraged by the indignities of poverty and women’s 
lives in Kenya, she agreed to run for office. 

She is running on the platform of constitution- 
al reform to repeal colonial-era laws that give the 
presidency sweeping powers to jail dissidents, 
ban political parties and break up political 
demonstrations. She offers an alternative to the 
disenchanted voters of the two largest ethnic 
groups— the Luo and the Kikuyu— who do not 
trust the ethnic slant of each group’s opposition 
leadership. 

Ms. Ngilu, herself a member of the small Akamba 
tribe, defected from the Kikuyu-dominated Democratic 
Party and is running on the Social Democratic Party 
line, a small party with no particular ethnic slant. Many 
women and men support her because she represents a 
complete break with tribal politics. 

Charity Ngilu’s campaign undermines Moi’s efforts to 
foment ethnic hatred to divert the opposition to his rule. 
Her challenge to Moi has already endangered her life. 
On June 12, three days after she declared her intention 
to run for the presidency, she was attacked at a rally by 
thugs with machetes from the governing party, the 
Kenya African National Union. In the face of these 
attacks and precisely because of her brave and in many 
ways revolutionary stands, Charity Ngilu needs support 
from women and men internationally. 

—Sheila Fuller 


the teeth' by America, could indefinitely stave off its 
Arab neighbors by armed force alone. It led to some 
forceful calls for withdrawal from Lebanon. 

These events were preceded by two suicide bombings 
by Muslim fanatics inside Israel. On July 30, 15 Israelis 
were killed in Tel Aviv, and then, on Sept. 4, four more in 
Jerusalem, giving the lie to Netanyahu’s 1996 election 
promises that “firmness” would be able to stop suicide 
bombers. An incident such as July 30 had been widely 
expected, especially after a series of provocative anti- 
Arab moves by Netanyahu, including the announcement 
last spring of a massive new Jewish settlement at Har 
Homa (Jebl Abu Ghneim) in East Jerusalem. 

After July 30, Netanyahu carried out still further 
provocations. As in earlier crackdowns by both Labor 
and Likud governments, he carried out arbitrary 
arrests, admitted publicly .that prisoners were being tor- 
tured, destroyed homes in collective punishments which 
violated international law, and sealed off the territories 


within three years. Zhu, popular with foreign business- 
men, will replace Prime Minister Li Peng when his term 
expires in March 1998. 

Sounding like any capitalist boss, Jiang lectured on 
the need for the state to “encourage mergers, standard- 
ize bankruptcy... divert laid-off workers, increase effi- 
ciency by downsizing staff and encourage re-employ- 
ment projects.” While playing down the potential for 



Demonstrators in Hong Kong, Sept. 16, displayed a banner 
depicting with candles “June 4” in Chinese, protesting 
China’s refusal to release two democracy advocates, Wei 
Jingsheng and Wang Dan, 

local officials and factory managers to line their pockets 
on a huge scale, Jiang and CP rulers are more con- 
cerned about the tens of millions who will be thrown out 
of work by the sell-off. By their own admission, the 
Labor Ministry reported a 59% increase in “labor dis- 
putes” in the first half of 1997. 

One aspect of “Deng Xiaoping Theory” missing at the 
Congress was the decision to send the army to massacre 
demonstrators in Tiananmen Square in 1989. However, 
it was raised in a letter reportedly written by former 
CCP head Zhao Ziyang, addressed to the Politburo, cir- 
culated in Beijing and printed in at least one Hong Kong 
newspaper. The letter called on the party to reassess the 
June 4 massacre which it has legitimized apd cleansed 
as suppression of “counterrevolutionary rebellion.” 

Zhao was ousted from his position right before the 
June 4 massacre, and his place was taken, by Jiang. 
Whether or not the letter was written by Zhao, who may 
have his own agenda with the party, his assessment 
that “the people will not just forget” June 4 is correct’ 


to prevent Arabs there from reaching their jobs in Israel. 
In addition, in total violation of the 1993 Oslo accords, 
Netanyahu deprived Yasir Arafat’s quasi- government, 
the Palestinian Authority (PA), of tax revenues paid by 
its own residents, effectively strangling it financially. 

The U.S., instead of sharply condemning Netanyahu, 
indicated that it now agreed with his unsubstantiated 
claim that Arafat was behind the new terror attacks, or 
had allowed them to take place. In addition, the U.S. 
suddenly announced that it might accept Netanyahu’s 
proposal of moving immediately to final status talks, 
thus alleviating Israel of already signed pledges com- 
mitting it to gradually ceding more territory to PA rule. 

Inside Israel, protests were .launched against 
Netanyahu, but did not force an alteration of his poli- 
cies, in large part because the opposition Labor Party 
has refused to confront Netanyahu. For his part, the 
authoritarian Arafat moved to defy Israel and the U.S. 
by publicly embracing a top leader of the above-ground 
wing of Hamas, the Islamic fundamentalist and rejec- 
tionist group whose underground wing has carried out 
many of the suicide bombings. This miscalculation, 
reminiscent of his support of Saddam Hussein during 
the Gulf War, allowed Netanyahu to step up his charges 
that Arafat backed the suicide bombings. 

The Clinton administration, egged on by an even 
more anti-Arab Republican Congress, has come close to 
endorsing Netanyahu’s view that the Palestinians are 
the cause of the looming breakdown of the Oslo accords. 
Outside of the U.S. and Israel, whether in the European 
Community, among the Third World nations of the UN, 
or in the Arab world, opinion from both governments 
and their citizens is nearly unanimous that it is 
Netanyahu’s reactionary, provocative policies which are 
destroying any chance for peace. 

Turning point in Ireland? 

In September, the British government agreed to 
negotiate directly with the Catholic nationalist party 
Sinn Fein, the legal wing of the outlawed Irish 
Republican Army (IRA). The largest Protestant loyalist 
party, the Ulster Unionists, also agreed to attend the 
talks. This occurred after 28 years of armed conflict 
which has claimed 3,225 lives since 1969. 

At no time since the 1920s have all-party talks taken 
place between the British government, the national- 
ists, and the loyalists. One factor in bringing this about 
was the May election in Britain, which not only ousted 
an intransigent conservative government in London, 
but also saw Sinn Fein draw its highest vote ever, 
about 40% within the mainly nationalist Catholic com- 
munity. 

In the period between the British election and 
the IRA ceasefire on July 19, Britain outraged 
nationalist opinion by deploying thousands of 
police and troops in order to permit the 
Protestant fanatics of the Orange Order to carry 
out theiir triumphal annual marches through 
Catholic areas once again. In response, thou- 
sands of Catholic youths battled police on the 
streets. 

The Protestant sectarians blinked, for the first time 
calling off any further marches into hostile Catholic 
areas. They evidently sensed that the new British gov- 
ernment, and even their own Protestant constituents, 
might not back their provocative intransigence indefi- 
nitely. 

Now that negotiations have begun, issues will 
include questions such as: What can be done to Create 
representation for the over 40% of Northern Ireland’s 
population who, as Catholics, suffer blatant discrimi- 
nation amd are shut out almost completely by the polit- 
ical structure? Will the loyalists and the British agree 
to any serious steps toward a united Ireland? 


China’s CP Congress downsizes state enterprises 


= = NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ■ ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 -to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary .Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and ip 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-^ 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to graSp 
that vantage point for ourselves apd 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Workers run 
over by semi- 
autonomy 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

When Human Resources posts a job opening for one of 
the production lines in our plant, it describes the posi- 
tion as a “multi-functional member of a semi- 
| autonomous team.” How quickly “semi-autonomy” 
reveals itself as a cover for despotism and wage slavery 
! when capital’s interests are challenged! 

Workers in one department, hearing persistent 
rumors that their eight-hour shifts were to be converted 
to 12 hours, asked each other: What can we do? One per- 
son thought they could make a petition and, while work- 
I ing on the line, scribbled a draft on a piece of paper. It 
read something like this: 

| “Members of this team are concerned about rumors 
that we will be going to twelve-hour shifts after the first 
of the year. Such a work schedule would be detrimental 
to our health, to educational efforts, and to social and 
I family relationships. We request a meeting of all three 
: shifts together with the level of management that is 
making, or has made, this decision so that our voices 
may be heard.” 

The writer showed the draft to three other workers on 
the line, who Were so excited by it that, without waiting 
for it to be discussed or even rewritten, signed it and 
raced off to solicit other signatures. “This is our lives,” 
they said. The petition passed quickly, and with a major- 
ity signing, through the second and third shifts. 

There were problems on first shift. First no one want- 
ed to take responsibility for circulating the petition. 
Then, before most first shift workers had had a chance to 
read it, it was delivered to the office. Management react- 
ed in. each shift’s kickoff meeting with lies and threats. 

The supervisors claimed that the petition said that 
workers refused to work twelve-hour shifts. The people 
who signed it didn’t care about the company or about 
| their jobs. (Never mind that the company recently had 
| been sold and was being dismantled even as they spoke.) 
Workers should be grateful that this department had so 
much work that they needed to go to twelve-hour shifts; 
other lines were closing down. If they didn’t want to 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Denby, 

Marx, and 
emancipation 

by Lou Turner 1 

For anyone to be as single-mindedly absorbed in the 
consequences of one philosophic-historical principle as 
Charles Denby was for most of his life in Marx’s state- 
ment in Capital that “Labor cannot emancipate itself in 
the white skin where in the black it is branded” 
undoubtedly means that you have something in your 
head that is so absolutely different than what Marxists 
have traditionally taken Marx’s statement to mean, 
namely, “Black and white unite and fight.” 

Marx’s statement was not only fundamental to 
Denby’s thinking about race and class struggles in 
America, it was essential to his critical evaluation of the 
Left, Black and white. For instance, when he reviewed a 
[book on the history of the UAW written by a socialist 
and former member of the UAW, Frank Marquart, he 
complained that the author left out the indispensable 
contribution Black workers made to the formation of the 
UAW and the CIO in general. “I think that as a Norman 
Thomas socialist,” observed Denby, “he [Marquart] 
accepted the position that there is no Black question 
outside of the class question. What that does is blind you 
to the fact that Blacks have many problems whites don’t 
have, in and out of the shops, and that Blacks are nec- 
essarily forced to fight on both race and class lines.” 

The current revisionist writing of Black and working 
class history by left scholars like Robin Kelley, in which 
the role of the Communist Party is privileged as the 
leading progressive force of modem race and class 
struggles in the U.S., appears today as sheer fiction 
when measured against Denby’s experience with the CP 
in the plant. Despite the Communists’ claims of being 
anti-racist on social issues outside the plant, for 
instance, when it came to chastising other whites for 
(Continued on page 8) 




Globalized capital in crisis 



Protest in Thailand against austerity. 


by Andrew Kliman 

The financial crisis spreading 
throughout Southeast Asia sent shock 
waves throughout the world last 
month. Mounting fear among 
investors caused stock prices to plum- 
met by 10.4% in Hong Kong on Oct. 

23, which in turn sparked large 
declines in stock markets throughout 
the world. The Dow Jones index fell 
by 13% before rebounding partially. 

It is too soon to predict the effect 
of the stock market plunge on the 
real economy in the U.S. and global- 
ly. Nevertheless, the plunge has cre- 
ated space for a sober assessment of 
its current condition. 

Nothing seems able to pull capital- 
ism out of its 24-year-long slump. 

Worldwide growth of GNP (Gross 
National Product) per capita, which 
averaged 2.8% between 1965 and 
1973, has since fallen continually to 
1.3% between 1973 and 1980, 1.2% in the 1980s, and 
0.5% between 1990 and 1995. 

When production grows only modestly, it is now typi- 
cally “jobless growth” since technological revolutions 
are steadily lowering labor requirements. Western 
Europe’s unemployment rate, which averaged 2.7% in 
the decade preceding 1973, has therefore risen steadily, 
averaging 9.6% in the first half of the 1990s. That rates 
in the U.S. and Britain are somewhat lower is due 
largely to policies that encourage jobless workers to 
drop out of the labor force rather than seek work. 

What keeps the world economy afloat for now is an 
ever-growing mountain of debt. The ratio of U.S. gov- 
ernment debt to GDP (Gross Domestic Product) jumped 
by 57% between 1980 and 1994. The other technologi- 
cally advanced nations have, on average, experienced 
the same surge in debt/GDP ratios. Personal income is 
rivaled by personal debt— today’s personal debt is nine- 
tenths of after-tax income, compared to two-thirds in 
1980— as working people struggle to maintain their 
standards of living in the face of declining real wages. 

DEFLATION: THE NEW THREAT 

In the absence of a new boom, the current rate of 
spending is unsustainable. Personal bankruptcies in 
the U.S. are spiraling upward; defaults on credit card 
borrowing alone will total nearly $10 billion this year, 


up from about $3 billion in 1994. The plunge in stock 
prices has only increased the threat of bankruptcies. 

Coupled with the looming prospect of deflation — a 
general fall in prices — this upsurge in indebtedness 
threatens to turn the next recession into a depression. 
By lowering incomes, profits, and tax revenues, defla- 
tion raises the real burden of debt that borrowers must 
repay — if they stilj can. Technological advances, 
worldwide stagnation ind falling wages, and fierce com- 
petition are already causing wholesale prices to fall in 
the U.S., Germany, Japan, and elsewhere. 

With the U.S. inflation rate now dropping even as the 
economy grows, a downturn in the economy could well 
pull retail prices down. The prospect of rising wages in 
the wake of victories by UPS workers and by transit 
workers in the California Bay Area could also lead the 
Federal Reserve to counter with deflationary policies. 

Imperialist power relations, especially the sharply 
falling export prices and onerous debt repayment bur- 
dens that Third World countries face, ensure that their 
masses are the ones to suffer the most from the global 
slump. Thus, from 1985 to 1995, their GNP per capita 
fell by an average of 1.1% per year in Black Africa, and 
0.3% in the Middle East and North Africa, while rising 
a paltry 0.3% in Latin America. Likewise, per capita 
food production has stagnated in Latin America and the 
(Continued on page 10) 


Million Black women unite in Philly 


Los Angeles— A large group of us flew down on 
Friday night, arriving in Philadelphia early Saturday 
morning. The Million Woman March was supposed to 
begin at nine o’clock. It was raining; wet and misty. 
There were puddles of water, and it was cold. But not 
one moment did I think of not being there. We could 
hear the drummers drumming from afar. 

That is how the march began with sisters from all 
over the country. We met people from Virginia, Atlantic 
City, Chicago, Michigan, St. Louis, you name it. A group 
of sisters came from Cleveland. I heard someone joking 
about the Black men going to Washington D.C. where 
the mayor is a crack-head, and the women went to 
Philadelphia where the liberty bell has cracks. We 
said-why not Philadelphia, the freedom bell is going to 
ring here, and it is also where we fought for the freedom 
of Mumia Abu Jamal. It was also the city where the 
MOVE organization was bombed. 

This march was put together with the initiative of 
two women, Phile Chionesu and Asia Coney from 
Philadelphia. By not having any one person be the 
leader, this was truly a grass-roots movement. It was 
predominantly African-American, but there was enough 
representation from many others as well. 

Most of the time everyone thinks we have got to have 
Madison Avenue involved, Wall Street involved, that we 
must have this big ad campaign. And here we put togeth- 
er a million-plus women without the use of Wall Street, 
without Madison Avenue. That’s what we call “on the 
drum”; it just went underground. It reminded me of 
what my learnings about slavery were, and what we 
were doing in the days of slavery to outwit the master. 
We would sing songs, swing low... with the chariot going 
home and that was to tell about the underground rail- 
road which the masters didn’t know. All the prognostica- 
tors were saying, oh no, we’ll be lucky if 20,000 people to 
show up. They don’t know how tough our drum is. 

We had 12 points on the platform issues. Among them 


were to get support for Congresswoman Maxine Waters 
to bring about a probe into the CIA’s relationship to the 
influx of drugs into the African-American community; 
the development of Black independent schools; helping 
Black women leave the penal system. 

One of my favorites was the development of health 
facilities that offer preventive and therapeutic treat- 
ment, and a major emphasis on alternative and tradi- 
tional medicine. Some other points were: reclaiming 
elders rights; the development of our neighborhoods, 
combatting homelessness; the development of programs 
for our youth; the development of Black women who are 
or wish to become professionals, entrepreneurs, and/ or 
politicians. 

One of the themes on the certificate of participation is 
that of empowering women into the next millennium. 
We want men to know, Black men especially, that we’re 
not maids. A lot of Black men say, “I want someone to 
wait on me hand and foot. I’m the king of the castle.” 
Well, for a long time we the sisters have borne the brunt 
of it. Now, it is our time. Now is the time and the time 
is now. It is our time, any way you say it. 

(For more on Million Woman March, see pages 2 and 6.) 

—Molly Bell 
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Feminism and the Million Woman March 



by Terry Moon 

No one should confuse the Oct. 25 Million Woman 
March (MWM) — a gathering in Philadelphia of 
between 400,000 and 1.5 million mostly African- 
American women — with Louis Farrakhan’s Million 
Man March (MMM) of October 1995. For this was no 


Woman as Reason 


day of atonement. Rather, African-American women 
showed the world that they are the indispensable 
dimension to the movement for freedom in the U.S. 

Like every other recent gathering of Black women in 
this country — from the 1990 conference on Malcolm X 
in New York, where over 300 women jammed the “Black 
Women and Black Liberation” workshop, to the 2,000 
women who poured into the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the 
conference on 
“Black Women in 
the Academy: 

Defending Our 
Name,” in January 
1994 — African- 
American women 
have taken every 
opportunity to meet 
together in num- 
bers that have 
stunned the orga- 
nizers of the event. 

BLACK WOMEN 
AS REASON 

It was not only 
the political 

demands and rejec- 
tion of male chau- 
vinism that marked the MWM as totally different from 
the MMM. It was also its method of organizing, with 
no national associations, big shots or media darlings 
involved. Whether you credit the massive turnout to 
the Philadelphia community activists Phile Chionesu 
and Asia Coney, who decided that they would organize 
this march from the bottom up, not the top down; or to 
the passion that Black women have to come together 
for “Peace, Freedom, and Justice!” as one banner put 
it; what was new was the grassroots nature of the 
march. Women of every class brought everyone from 
their babies to their sisters and aunts to their grand- 
mothers — mostly through word of mouth. 

The Reason of Black women is seen in: 

• The broad range of official demands, including: 
helping Black women “leaving the penal system”; “the 
development of health facilities that can offer preven- 
tion and therapeutic treatment”; “the examination of 
human rights violations of Africans in the Americas”; 
as well as finding ways to end homelessness, promote 
interaction with youth, stop the gentrification of 
Black neighborhoods and fight for “elders rights.” 
Even these demands didn’t satisfy many women, some 
of whom said they wanted more on what can be done 
to change poverty and the punitive welfare system. 

• Their reason for gathering which had little to do 
with planned speeches and more to do with the 
demonstration of mass Black sisterhood and demands 
for change. Listen to the voices: A single mother of 

End domestic violence 

Memphis, Tenn. —The Women’s Action Coalition 
(WAC) held its third annual Coffin Action Oct. 19-24, to 
raise awareness about domestic violence. During peak 
traffic, we gathered at the corner of Poplar and Highland 
wearing black clothing and veils. With two people carry- 
ing the six-foot coffin we built and the rest holding signs, 
we walked around the intersection, then propped the cof- 
fin against a pole and gathered around it. 

This was a silent vigil. We were mourning the lives of 
women lost to domestic violence. People sometimes hear 
about battered women, but they usually don’t know 
about the large number of women who die because of 
domestic violence. Our signs read: “Break the Silence! 
End the Violence!”, “One out of every three women will 
be sexually assaulted in her lifetime,” and “60% of 
women are beaten when pregnant.” 

A lot of working women drove by, honked and gave us 
a thumbs-up. A lot of men didn’t. From the men we got 
menacing glares as they pounded their fist in their 
hand. One guy yelled, “I only beat my woman when she 
deserves it.” And when, exactly, would that be? There 
is no justification for domestic violence. A couple 
was stopped in front of my sister. The girl in the pas- 
senger seat was reading her sign when the driver shot 
his arm out and knocked her back into her seat so that 
he could flip my sister off. My sister is 15. 

One day an African-American woman pulled into the 
parking lot and told us her story. She had to leave her 
abusive husband and take her six children with her 
when she had nothing. We in WAC are tired of this and 
are doing all we can to help turn things around. 

This year we will be taking the Coffin Action onto the 
University of Memphis campus. We will be “assaulting” 
people visually with a reality most would prefer to 
ignore. We hope next year to stand at different intersec- 
tions, and build a second coffin. WAC is watching. We 
will take action! — Angela Li 


four came because of “the common ground Black peo- 
ple share in poverty.” Johnnie Gettings from Chicago: 
“I came because I wanted to tune into this. It was a 
sisterhood thing.” Jawir Mumin, Columbus, Ohio: 
“The new welfare reform does not only affect women 
on welfare, but it brings to light issues affecting all 
women.” Yolanda Lee, from Columbia, S.C.: “I’m here 
because I support women’s rights.” Devona Gonsalves, 
from Washington, D.C.: “This march is a way to show 
it’s not a negative thing to be a woman and Black.” 

CHALLENGE OF BLACK SISTERHOOD 

The women’s liberationist character of the MWM is 
clear even from those who avoid the word feminism 
because it is often seen as “a white woman’s thing.” 
Thus march organizer Chionesu, who eschews femi- 
nism, said, “Black women have been the epitome of 
strength in this country,” and Coney said, “From this 

moment, sister, no 
longer will you 
walk by your sis- 
ter and not 
acknowledge her 
existence.” Alma 
Morris, a 74-year- 
old woman from 
Memphis, spoke 
for many when 
she said: “We’re 
fighters. We don’t 
give up as quick as 
the menfolk. 
When we start 
something, we’re 
going to fight until 
the end.” 

The militancy of 
Black women 
struck fear into 
the Nation of 
Islam (NOI). At the march Farrakhan’s wife Khadijah 
admonished the Black women — who have always 
been the backbone of their families and communities 
— not to “lose sight that we must rise as a family. Men, 
women and children.” Many women were angered by 
the “protectors” role played by NOI men. Karen Wood, 
a Black photographer from Atlanta, said, “The women 
could have handled their own security. I wish the men 
were more on the perimeters instead of in the nucle- 
us.” 

The MWM has thrown down the gauntlet of Black 
feminism not only to groups like NOW but to the 
Women’s Liberation Movement, the Black movement, 
and the Left — to all movements for freedom. The 
question now is, Where do we go from here? The 
MWM established the fact that has always been pre- 
sent, although unacknowledged: the power of Black 
sisterhood. How will that manifest itself in the future? 

Will the predominantly white organized feminist 
movement at long last learn from the Reason of Black 
women in motion for freedom? Will the Black male 
Left at long last shed its male chauvinism and accept 
Black women as the vanguard freedom fighters they 
have always been? Will the Left move beyond its tra- 
ditional opportunism to at long last hear the language 
of freedom coming from below, from the masses of 
Black women? Will the organizers of the MWM divest 
themselves of the vestiges of narrow nationalism — 
which has historically been used to undermine the 
legitimacy of women’s independent movements — that 
would doom the continued growth of the movement? 

While time will help answer these questions, now 
what is clear is that the participants of the march 
know themselves as social individuals, as what Marx 
called people who have been “individualized through 
the process of history.” As such revolutionized individ- 
uals, their impact on the future can be profound. 
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Promise Keepers 

When up to 600,000 men came to Washington, D.C., 
for the Stand in the Gap demonstration Oct. 5, Bill 
McCartney, founder of the Promise Keepers, repeated 
endlessly that there was “no agenda.” 

No major media questioned this lie, leaving it to oth- 
ers to expose the emerging neo-fascism. Clinton felt 
called to praise this reactionary crusade in his radio 
address that weekend talking of the “sincerity” of PK 
men “willing to reassume their responsibilities to their 
families,. .and, therefore, to our future.” 

Along with a few women’s and gay groups, Patricia 
Ireland, President of the National Organization for 
Women, has stood as the visible and vocal opposition to 
the Promise Keepers — and has been vilified by the 
press for doing so. Where McCartney denies their sex- 
ism, his spokesman, Tony Evans, says openly: If “your 
wife” won’t give the man back “his role. ..I’m not sug- i 
gesting you ask for your role back, I’m urging you take I 
it back.,, there can be no compromise here. If you’re ; 
going to lead, you must lead.” 

The “no agenda” Promise Keepers get funding from an 
array of reactionaries including James Dobson, founder 
of Focus on the Family, and Pat Robertson, head of the 
Christian Coalition— advocates of theocratic rule who 
have taken over the Republican Party in state after 
state. They are a part of the growing grassroots power of 
the Christian Coalition, which may end up nominating 
the next Republican presidential candidate.. 

The Promise Keepers appeal to the middle-class het- 
erosexual male and his fear of foreign competition, down- 
sizing, “family breakdown,” and losing his privileged 
place in white patriarchal America - a place under- 
mined by Black, women’s, and gay liberation movements. 
The breach through which they try to slither is the back- 
lash against the women’s liberation movement. 

It was Farrakhan’s Million Man March that led 
McCartney to try to integrate the Promise Keepers. 
Farrafchan showed that excluding women was kosher, 
even to the Left. Now McCartney thinks he can use the 
Black Christian tradition for his own reactionary ends. 
Yet, despite pictures of sobbing Black and white men j 
embracing, Promise Keeper rallies are overwhelmingly 
white, enticing African Americans only by waiving the 1 
$60 fee and handing out free tickets in Black churches. - 

The Promise Keepers appeal to a future where the 
ideology of the superiority of white fundamentalist 
Christian heterosexual men rules not only their families 
but the world. Capitalism is reinforced. All who deviate 
are cast out. McCartney’s “vision” is no different from 
that of John Trochman, founder of the Militia of 
Montana, who rails that “free white Christian men” have 
lost control of the nation. No one should dismiss the 
Promise Keepers or the Washington march as a one-time 
thing. If the veneer of U.S. prosperity were to shatter, 
tendencies like these can get mass followings. — T.M 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

A coalition of women’s groups, including the National 
Organization for Women and the Ms. Foundation for 
Women, have attacked the Nike Corporation as hypo- 
critical for promoting its new commercials praising 
female athletes, while its mainly female overseas 
employees work in sweatshop conditions. In an October 
letter to Nike chairman Philip Knight— signed also by 
Alice Walker, Rep. Maxine Waters, the Black Women’s 
Agenda and the Coalition of Labor Union Women— the 
coalition stated: “While the women who wear Nike 
shoes in the U.S. are encouraged to perform their best, 
the Indonesian, Vietnamese and Chinese women mak- 
ing the shoes often suffer from inadequate wages, cor- 
poral punishment, forced overtime and/or sexual 
harassment.” In Vietnam, bosses were charged with 
physically abusing workers. The coalition demanded 
independent factory inspections and higher wages. 

* * * 

Women who fought against colonial rule in Southern 
Africa, yet are now being ignored by their post-indepen- 
dence governments, held a convention in Johannesburg, 
South Africa earlier this year to demand their rights. 
Many of the estimated 200,000 women ex-freedom fight- 
ers in Mozambique, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Angola and 
South Africa are either dead, or mired in poverty, dis- 
ease and illiteracy. Those who ended up as farmers face 
millions of acres of productive land turned into killing 
fields by land mines left behind. Only a handful of these 
women hold high positions in the government, army or 
private sector of the countries they fought to free. One 
South African woman who fought in the struggle to end 
apartheid charged men freedom fighters with a “patron- 
izing attitude toward their female colleagues that per- 
vaded all liberation movements.” 

* * * 

Residents of Kanirash village in Bukan, Iran physi- 
cally stopped government mercenaries recently as thej 
were stoning Zoleykhah Kadkhoda for her involvemenl 
in a voluntary sexual relationship. As news of the bar- 
baric attack spread, people throughout the Bukar 
region were outraged and forced village representatives 
and the religious magistrate who decreed her stoning 
death in the name if Islam to back down and promis< 
her amnesty if she survived. The Committee foi 
Humanitarian Assistance to Iranian Refigees and th< 
International Federation of Iranian Refugees anc 
Immigrant Councils are calling for an end to stoning 
and execution. —Information from Womer 

Living under Muslim Lam 








Union campaign at American Catfish 


, Itta Bena, Miss.— Since September we have been 
working on a drive to unionize the American Catfish 
plant here. This plant is one of the last three catfish 
plants in the Mississippi Delta that is not unionized. 
Ten years ago no plants were union, but today there is 
only American Catfish, Hartman’s and South Fresh still 
to go. American Catfish has been very difficult. We’ve 
bad two elections there already and lost both of them, 
but now we are on our way to a third one. 

American Cat is owned by a white farmer who has no 
respect for the people he employs. The plant has grown 
so about 200 workers, nearly all of them Black, and they 
ire making him rich. It is like the way Delta Pride 
Catfish was before we had the union— harassment, dis- 
respect from supervisors, injuries on the job, preventing 
vorkers from going to the doctor when they get hurt, 
md firing workers if they take time off to take children 

0 the doctor. 

When we came back to organize again in September, 

1 lot of workers were glad to see us. The plant is remod- 
ded but there are still a lot of injuries. The main reason 
>eople are signing up in the union is harassment from 
supervisors. In one way, it’s different from the old days; 
low more than half the supervisors are Black. But the 
larassment is still there. Another reason people are 
oining is that there is no security about anything. The 
ompany gives workers an increase, then takes it back, 
['hey give workers incentive pay, then it’s gone. 

We’ve been forever struggling in the South, fighting to 
;ain recognition in these unorganized plants. But it’s 
ery difficult when people are oppressed for years with 
he concept that white people are superior and in order to 

Firings at Sealy Mattress 

Memphis, Term.— One of the main problems we 
tave been having at Sealy Mattress is the new plant 
uperintendent, Michael Neme. He’s been trying to cir- 
lumvent the contract. He was the plant manager at 
Serta Mattress and they went out of business in 
jtemphis. Then he came over to Sealy. 

He has hired some of the people who used to work at 
ierta. He’s starting them at $8 or $9/hour instead of 
oing through the progressional period of the contract, 
nder which it takes 60 working days to work up from 
15.50 to that rate. That violates the contract. He has 
Iso brought over someone who used to be a supervisor 
t Serta, and made a supervisor position for him over 
oxing. There had never been a supervisor in that posi- 
on in the history of Sealy Mattress. 

This supervisor hasn’t been there three weeks, and 
te’s started to terminate probationary employees in his 
epartment, and in turn call in people that worked at 
erta. In the last three weeks, five or six people have 
een terminated. In their probationary period of 45 
orking days r employees can be terminated and it’s not 
ibject to grievance and arbitration. We in the union 
ave some aces in the hole to play on this one. 

Anybody who works for a corporation would be stupid 
at to have a union. The corporation’s bottom line is 
rofit. They don’t care anything about the people that 
ork for them. They’re in business to make money 
Sealy spent $300,000 on a new quilting machine that 
ikes three people to run. But when negotiations start, 
ley’re going to say they have no money. That’s ridicu- 
us. Sealy is a very profitable company. The CEO 
akes millions of dollars. 

Since our contract is up in April, we’re thinking 
ley’re trying to get the Serta people and the people who 
are here already at each other’s throats. This tactic is 
>t going to work, because we’re not concerned with the 
lople from Serta coming to work here. The only thing 
a’re concerned about is that he’s trying to violate the 
ntract, and we’re not going to stand for it. Morale in 
e plant is very low. People are upset about what Neme 
trying to do. They’re very much in a fighting mood. 

—Sealy worker 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

>rk, there were plenty of people out there who did. The 
Dr swings both ways. 

Workers were shocked into silence by the distortions. 
I they had done was request a meeting! Were there two 
titions going around? “We didn’t do anything wrong, 
l we?” asked one of the youngest workers later. No, 
;y didn’t do anything wrong. They frightened manage- 
int because, instead of going into the office one by one 
complain privately, they said “we.” 

Workers enter the process of production as isolated 
lividuals, brought together and united into a single 
iductive body by the capitalist who purchases their 
or power. Their cooperation can accomplish things 
it no individual laborer, working alone, ever could, 
rl Marx called this “the creation of a new productive 
ver, which is intrinsically a collective one” 
ooperation,” Capital, Volume One), 
that new power benefits the capitalist— as long as he 
s control over it. When the veneer of “multi-function- 
individuals working in “semi-autonomous” “teams” 
jns to wear thin, and the collective power of the work- 
begins to assert itself on its own behalf, it must be 
led and suppressed. The true nature of our relation- 
p to capital thus is laid bare. 


survive you must do or take whatever is necessary. I don’t 
know what, the outcome of this election will be. The in- 
plant workers’ committee is getting itself together, espe- 
cially on the kill line. But we won’t know if the third elec- 
tion is the one that works until the votes are counted. 

— S. Hamer 

Delray Farms picket line 

Chicago— Delray Farms has a chain of over 16 gro- 
cery stores, and they’re constantly building in the com- 
munity. The chain started a couple of years ago. They 
started building many stores at the same time. They just 
built them, threw the signs up and stocked the stores. 

UFCW went into battle with Delray because the food 
prices are so low there that you know Delray is not 
making much profit on that. They make their profit by 
keeping the union out. We’re doing an informational 
picket line urging customers to shop at union stores. 
The workers at Delray don’t get insurance, raises, vaca- 
tion time, holiday pay or medical benefits. All they get 
is an hourly wage that is lower than at unionized stores. 

Delray is selling bad food, like old meat that is re- 
packaged and re-dated. On the picket line, I’ve heard a 
lot of complaints from customers about the meat. We’ve 
gotten a good response from the community. Before we 
started picketing here, the parking lot used to be so full, 
you couldn’t find a parking spot. Now, the parking lot is 
mostly empty. 

The workers want the union, but we don’t use the 
workers on the picket line because they might lose their 
jobs. The owners are really hostile to the union and said 
they’re going to hold out as long as it takes. One of the 
main owners of the chain is the owner of the Miller 
Brewing Company, Reyes. His brewing company is 
unionized, but his partners at Delray don’t want the 
union. Reyes is a friend of Clinton’s and has a lot of clout. 

This battle could go on for a long time, and it could 
get really ugly. This is really an attempt to break the 
union. If Delray is allowed to win, it could lead to union- 
busting at other stores. The owners refuse to talk with 
us. So, we’re just keeping at it. Delray will have to give 
in sooner or later. — Ronald Jackson, UFCW 

Capitalism’s killer beef 

Memphis, Term.— The August recall of 25 million 
pounds of ground beef after 17 people in Colorado got 
sick from eating beef contaminated with E. coli bacte- 
ria, was an inevitable result of the modem factory farm- 
ing system, which is shaped by capitalism’s drive to pro- 
duce more and more. Each year in the U.S., thousands 
of people are killed and millions sickened by bacteria in 
meat, seafood, eggs, fruit and vegetables. 

Science is used as a battering ram against natural 
limits on the growth rate of animals and plants, with 
complete disregard for the consequences. 

Turned into machines for producing meat, milk and 
eggs, factory-farm animals are crowded together in hor- 
rendous conditions, drugged, genetically engineered, 
and fed sawdust, manure (spreading E. coli) and animal 
parts (a possible source of mad cow disease). 

The crowded conditions are ideal for breeding 
diseases: 60% of chicken at supermarkets has sal- 
monella bacteria; 30% of pork products carry tox- 
oplasmosis. To keep the animals alive and pro- 
ducing, they are treated with antibiotics and pes- 
ticides. Humans eat the toxic residue, while drug- 
resistant bacteria breed in the animals. Almost 
half the antibiotics sold in the U.S. go to poultry, 
cattle, pigs and fish. 

Opposition is growing among people living near these 
facilities. In 1995 the Campaign for Family Farms and 
Environment was launched, bringing together farm, 
animal welfare and environmental groups. African- 
American residents in North Carolina and Mississippi 
are raising questions about why so many factory hog 
farms are sited near Blacks. 

The farmworkers suffer too: 58% of workers in 
factory hog farms have chronic bronchitis. The 
rate of injury and illness in poultry processing is 
almost twice that of dangerous jobs like con- 
struction and coal mining, while the pay averages 
$5 to $6 an hour. 

Where livestock are transformed into machines of 
production, their function as metabolizers of crop waste 
and food scraps into fertilizer is also transformed into 
its opposite. Crops are fertilized with chemicals, and 
animal waste becomes a pollutant, linked to “blue baby” 
syndrome and other ills. 

North Carolina has had six major spills from giant 
“waste lagoons” (hog cesspools), totaling 35 million gal- 
lons, killing millions of fish and making people sick. 
Chicken manure in Maryland has spurred the growth of 
pfiesteria piscicida, a microbe whose toxic emissions 
cause human brain damage. Three rivers flowing into 
Chesapeake Bay have been closed. 

These destructive effects on human health and the 
environment call for the restoration of the metabolism 
between humanity and nature “as a regulating law of 
social production, and under a form appropriate to the 
full development of the human race,” as Marx put it in 
Capital. Factory farms must be curbed, but let’s not 
stop there. What is needed is a radical reorganization of 
society that makes production subordinate to ecological 
health and human development. 

' * — Franklin Dmittyev 
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‘Women in the Mines’ 


Women in the Mines, by Marat Moore , Twayne 
Publishers, New York, 1996 

The powerful voices of the 24 women included in this 
oral history speak with a passion that reflects not only 
the life-and-death dangers involved in the industry but 
also the many layers of opposition and struggle they 
endured and surmounted in an environment of hostility, 
harassment and discrimination encountered in their 
work relations, communities and families. 

The author, an underground miner herself and a for- 
mer associate editor of the United Mine Workers 
Journal, presents this compilation of in-person inter- 
views with an introduction briefly tracing the sketchy 
history of women miners from the 13th century through, 
the last century, when laws and other actions preclud- 
ed women from mine labor. In the U.S. in the early 
1970s, the Civil Rights Movement and subsequent affir- 
mative action measures created legal leverages for 
women to pry open the doors to mine employment and 
relatively high-wage jobs. 

Divided into two major parts, from 1913 to 1973 and 
from that point to the present, the interviews begin with 
a woman who, as a child, survived the 1913 Ludlow, 
Colo., massacre of striking miners and their families. 
Others include women who worked on outside tipples 
and coal preparation facilities during World War II, 
when traditional restrictions and taboos were loosened 
due to the shortage of men who had gone to war. What 
comes through in the voices of these women is the 
incredible strength and determination they displayed in 
maintaining their families. 

The larger part deals with the period from the first 
woman miner was hired in December 1973. As the num- 
ber of women miners grew and their problems escalat- 
ed, they established their own autonomous organization 
in 1977, the Coal Employment Project, dedicated to help- 
ing women cope with the myriad legal, employment and 
societal pressures they were encountering. 

Among the many obstacles women miners had to 
overcome were the perceptions that women were “bad 
luck” in the mines, that women miners were only look- 
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ing for a man to take care of them, that they could not 
perform the heavy labor, that mine work degraded 
women, that men would be distracted by their presence, 
that men would sexually assault them underground, 
and that women would take jobs away from men who 
were family breadwinners. 

The union response to women miners in the begin- 
ning was at best lukewarm, and at times the unions 
cooperated with mine management in removing women 
from underground work. Reactions of male officers var- 
ied from refusing to even consider their grievances to 
orchestrating their “settlement” with management. 
This changed for the better with the 1982 election of 
Rich Trumka as president of the UMWA, who had the 
overwhelming support of women miners who by then 
numbered in the thousands. 

Most of the women, many of whom were single 
mothers, went into the mines for economic rea- 
sons. Almost all spoke of the huge differences in 
mine pay of $100 or more a day compared with the 
$30 or less a day available to women elsewhere 
that enabled them to dramatically improve their 
living standards. 

The voices include every coal region in the U.S., and 
represent Black, white, hispanic and Indian women who 
are immigrants, daughters of immigrants and native 
born. One significant voice here is that of a woman who 
had been active during the historic 1985-86 coal miners’ 
strike in Britain that was crushed by the reactionary 
Thateherite-Tory government. This interview, like most 
of the others, reveals the grim life-and-death struggle 
waged relentlessly between capital and labor at the 
workplace in open class warfare. 

All of the Black women miners underscore the special 
burdens they were forced to bear, since they had to bat- 
tle racial discrimination as well as all of the other pres- 
sures of being a woman miner. 

Women miners demonstrated that they could do any 
job in the mine— from the least to the most skilled posi- 
tions. They were also numbered among the most mili- 
tant and principled rank-and-file miners. 

As the fortunes of coal declined in the 1980s, the num- 
ber of women miners dwindled because they were 
among the most recently hired and were the first to be 
laid off under the union contract seniority provisions. 
Nevertheless, these women have written a powerful 
chapter in American labor history with a proud legacy 
for all future mine workers. 

One thing is certain: no reader of this book can ever 
possibly refer to women as “the weaker sex.” 

" " ■ * * ■' " ’ “ " - 1 ’ ‘ * • * —Andy Phillips 1 - 
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THE TWO RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS, 


and once again, on the Theory of Permanent Revolution 


Editor’s Note 

In observance of the 80th anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, Nov. 7, 1917— and its “dress 
rehearsal,” the 1905 Russian Revolution— we 
reprint excerpts of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Political- 
Philosophic Letter, “The Two Russian Revolutions, 
and Once Again, On The Theory of Permanent 
Revolution.” The letter was written Oct. 1, 1979, on 
the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of Leon 
Trotsky’s birth, and published with minor changes 
as an Afterword in 1982 in Dunayevskaya’s book, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, which also 
delves into the 1905 Revolution and attitudes of rev- 
olutionaries toward it. The author’s footnotes from 
the book are excerpted here— except for bracketed 
material taken from the letter itself— and their 
placements changed on account of excerpting. The 
full letter can be found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, pp. 6037-6049. 


T he [Russian] Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 have 
forever enshrined Trotsky’s great historical role. 
The same two Revolutions, however, tell a very 
contradictory story about the theory with which 
Trotsky’s name will likewise always be connect- 
ed as he is the creator of the 20th century version 
of the theory of the Permanent Revolution. The 
expression, “contradictory story,” is not a refer- 
ence to the critiques of that theory, mine includ- 
ed.i ... 

Recently, in restudying the 1905-07 
Revolution as turning point in Rosa 
Luxemburg’s life, the 1907 London Congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party 
became crucial, not just in regard to her views, 
but to those of Lenin and Trotsky— and, for that 
matter, all other tendencies in Russia, as it was 
that united Congress of Bolsheviks and Men- 
sheviks that, for once, all tendencies attended. 

[Leon Trotskky was there as an independent.] 

...Let’s begin at the beginning, with Trotsky’s 
participation in the 1907 Congress which re- 
volved around the 1905 Revolution. 

Let’s remember that this [Congress] occurs 
after Trotsky had reached the highest point of 
activity with the General Strike led by the St. 
Petersburg Soviet, which he headed. Not only was that a 
highpoint of revolution. It became the highest point of 
Trotsky’s theoretical development, as he drew from it 
what later became known as the theory of Permanent 
Revolution. Absolutely no one, including Lenin and Lux- 
emburg, matched the leap in cognition which proclaimed 
that backward Russia, involved in a bourgeois revolu- 
tion, could be the one not only to have the revolution 
before the advanced countries, but in Absolutist 
Russia— to reach for socialism “in an unbroken chain.” 
That expression, “unbroken chain,” which referred con- 
cretely to the 1905 Russian Revolution— and not just the 
concept of permanent revolution which Marx had devel- 
oped in his 1850 Address to the Communist League 2 — 
was the issue in dispute. 

It is Trotsky’s original projection, which was later to 
become known as the theory of Permanent Revolution 
but which was not on the agenda of that 1907 Congress 
because Lenin’s proposal to discuss “The Present 
Moment of Revolution” was defeated by the 
Mensheviks— with Trotsky’s help. Here is what Trotsky 
said in that dispute: 

What I want is that the Congress, from be- 
ginning to end, be political, that it be a gathering 
of revolutionary representatives of the Party, and 
not a club, be it of doubtful or even non-doubtful 
Marxists, bent on general discussions. I need polit- 
ical directives, and not your general philosophical 
deliberations about the character of the present 
moment of our revolution... Give us a formula for 
action! That’s what I need.” 3 

When the Congress got down to discussing the one 
“general,” i.e., theoretical, question— the relationship of 
Social-Democracy (as Marxism was then called) to bour- 
geois parties... Trotsky did not present a resolution dif- 
ferent from the one the Bolsheviks presented, though he 
tried to amend that one. Indeed, he reproduced his 
speech in the 1922 edition of 1905 precisely to show that 
he opposed the Mensheviks and voted with the Bol- 
sheviks. 4 Yet in the years immediately following the 

1. See chap. 4, “Leon Trotsky as Theoretician,” and chap. 5, “The 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung,” of my Philosophy and 
Revolution. See also my essay, “Post-Mao China: What Now?” 
in New Essays (Detroit: News & Letters, 1977). 

2. [See especially the final paragraph of the Address... “But they 
themselves must do the utmost for their final victory by clarify- 
ing their minds as to what their class interests are, by taking up 
their position as an independent party as soon as possible and 
by not allowing themselves to be seduced for a single moment 
by the hypocritical phrases of the democratic petty bourgeois 
into refraining from the independent organization of the party 
of the proletariat. Their battle cry must be: The Revolution in 
Permanence.”] 

3. [From Minutes of the 1907 Fifth Congress of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Workers Party, in Pyatyi (Londonskii) 
S”ezd RSDRP, Aprel’mai 1907 goda, Protokoly, (Moscow: 
1963), p. 49. (My translation.)] 


Congress he wrote a whole series of articles attacking 
the Bolsheviks as well as the Mensheviks. The major one 
(and the one he was proud enough to reproduce in the 
1922 edition of his 1905) was the article that had been 
published in Luxemburg’s paper in 1909. Here is how it 
concluded: 

...while the anti-revolutionary aspects of 
Menshevism have already become fully apparent, 
those of Bolshevism are likely to become a serious 
threat only in the event of victory, (p. 316) 

As if that were not a fantastic enough statement to 
make in 1909 in “predicting” the future revolution, 
Trotsky in 1922— that is to say, nearly five years after 
Lenin had led the greatest revolution in history— super- 
ciliously footnoted the 1909 statement as follows: 

Note to the present edition. This threat, as we 
know, never materialized because, under the leader- 
ship of Comrade Lenin, the Bolsheviks changed 
their policy line on this most important matter (not 
without inner struggle) in the spring of 1917, that is, 
before the seizure of power. (Author).” (p. 317 ftn.) 

* * * 

The point is what did happen in those intervening 12 
years [between 1905 and 1917]? As we already saw, in 
1907 he did not wish to discuss the nature of the present 
moment of the revolution. In 1909 he published the 
above cited criticism of Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. In 


1910 he followed it up with the article in Neue Zeit, 
where the first point Trotsky made was: “Theory cannot 
replace experience.” 5 . 6 

As if 1905 meant, not the greatest experience ever— be 
it for him or the Russian proletariat and peasantry, as 
well as for the world working class— but only factional 
disputes between “Economists,” Mensheviks and 
Bolsheviks; as if Russian Marxism arose merely out of 
fighting a “primitive ideological viewpoint” (i.e., the 
Narodniks), Trotsky reached the following conclusion 
regarding those factional disputes between Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks: the differences arise out of “the process 
of adaptation of Marxist intellectuals to the class strug- 
gle, i.e. the political immaturity of the Russian proletari- 
at.” What such argumentation betrays, I would say, is 
that it isn’t only the “nature” of the peasantry about 
which Leon Trotsky had a low opinion; it is the proletari- 
at which he considered backward— "politically imma- 
ture.” Trotsky’s logic, however, led him to accuse the 
Bolsheviks, Lenin especially, of “ideological fetishism,” 
“sectarianism,” and “intellectual individualism.” 

...Further to separate both action and organization 
from theory, not to mention reducing the concept of orga- 

4. Leon Trotsky, 1905 (New York: Vintage Books; Penguin Press, 
1972). Page citations in the text are to this edition. Trotsky had 
reproduced one of his speeches at the 1907 Congress, as well as 
that part of the 1922 Preface to 1905 which is under dispute, in 
The Permanent Revolution (New York: Pioneer Pub., 1931). 
[See also my analysis of Trotsky on the peasantry in “Leon 
Trotsky as Man and Theoretician” in Studies in Comparative 
Communism, Spring/Summer 1977.1 

5. “Die Entwicklungstendenzen der russischen Sozial- 
demokratie” Neue Zeit, 9 September 1910. 

6. [Lenin’s article, “The Historical Meaning of the Internal 
Party Struggle in Russia” was in answer to and critique of this 
1910 article”...] V. I. Lenin, Selected Works (New York: 
International Publishers, 1943), 3:499-518. 
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nization to “apparatus,” he adds that, of course, to 
achieve unity of disparate tendencies: “what is needed is 
the re-organization of the party apparatus.” 

Those who say that— since that was the period cli- 
maxed by the infamous “August Bloc” which Trotsky 
acknowledged was a “fundamental error,” and since he 
accepted Lenin’s characterization of him as “con- 
ciliationist”— Trotsky’s joining of the Bolshevik Party, 
like his revolutionary activities in 1917, “eliminated all 
differences,” show they understand nothing of 
either theory or organization. The whole point of 
Marxist theory, and organization to correspond, is that 
they are inseparable from the goal— the revolutionary 
road to a classless society. If one creates a theory of revo- 
lution but thinks a “Party” can reach the end of that long 
trek without that theory, he is, indeed, underestimating 
what theory is. That is the only reason Trotsky could 
have written that “theory cannot replace experience.” It 
is the only reason he could have failed to put his theory 
on that 1907 Agenda and refused to discuss any theory of 
the “nature of the present moment or revolution”— and 
then proceeded to try to unite all tendencies, not by forg- 
ing a theoretical basis for a revolutionary party, but by 
proposing the “reorganization of the Party apparatus.” 

* * * 

The point here is not so much whether Lenin or 
Trotsky was right in this or that dispute. Rather, the 
amazing fact is that Trotsky, the creator of the 
theory of Permanent Revolution, was practicing 
not just organizational but theoretical 
conciliationism— and the theoretical concili- 
ationism was not only against “others” hut 
against himself. In a word, not a single serious 
point Trotsky made in 1905 was either developed 
or related to anything he did in those 12 long 
years between 1905 and 1917. 

How, then, did the question of his theory 
mature when, finally, in 1917 a proletarian revo- 
lution did, indeed, succeed and was led by Lenin 
and himself? The November 1917 Revolution 
remains the highest point of proletarian revolu- 
tion and is magnificently retold in The History 
of the Russian Revolution.7 This book is a 
landmark of historical writing by one who was 
both a leader of a revolution and an historian of 
it. All the Appendices in the history of 1917 are 
expressions of Trotsky’s view of his theory of the 
Permanent Revolution. That is natural enough. 
What isn’t natural is some rewriting of history in 
the Appendices, especially as it relates to Lenin and the 
theoretic division between the two on Lenin’s slogan, 
“the revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry,” which is almost always abbre- 
viated by Trotsky as just “bourgeois-democratic dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and peasantry.” Tb prove how that 
kept the Bolsheviks from understanding the course of 
1917, he shows how hard Lenin had to work “to rearm 
the Party.” 

That, in part, is true but the whole truth is that 
it was not the theory of Permanent Revolution 
that “rearmed the Party,” but Lenin’s famous April 
Thesis. To try to claim that the April Thesis some- 
how implied Lenin’s conversion to Trotsky’s theo- 
ry is to skip entirely Lenin’s philosophic-dialectic 
reorganization which, far from bringing him clos- 
er to Trotsky, led to the most fundamental dispute 
between them over Lenin’s slogans— "Defeat of 
your own country is the lesser evil”; “Transform 
the imperialist war into civil war.” It was not Leon 
Trotsky’s theory of Permanent Revolution, but the 
dialectics of revolution that led Lenin both to the 
April Theses and to the writing of State and 
Revolution, as well as to putting conquest of 
power on the agenda of the Bolshevik Party. And 
it was then that Trotsky joined Lenin, not Lenin 
Trotsky. 

* * * 

Above all, what stands out is Trotsky’s failure to grasp 
the totally new theoretical point of departure on that 
question which Lenin introduced in the Theses on the 
National and Colonial Questions at the Second Congress 
of the Communist International. Trotsky’s reference to 
that thesis is limited to the context of his fight with 
Stalin— internationalism vs. nationalism— and not the 
pivotal point of the revolutionary live force of the peas- 
antry, of the national question, and of the perspective 
that, since world revolution has not come via Berlin, 
“thein perhaps” it can come via Peking. That new point ol 
departure in theory was not grasped, much less de- 
veloped, by Trotsky. 

His attempt, retrospectively, to credit the 1917 
Revolution’s success to his theory of Permanent 
Resolution, was not, of course, at the bottom of the 
Trotsky-Stalin struggle that ensued after the death oi 
Lenin. No. More objective causes are at the root— the 
new stage of world capitalism, reflected in Stalin’s revi- 
sionist capitulation to the capitalistic impulse as he 
moved in the opposite direction of the workers’ demands 
(Continued on page 10) 

7. See vol. I, appendix 2 to “Rearming of the Party”; vol. 3 
appendix 2, “Socialism in a Separate Country?”; and vol. 3 
appendix 3, “Historic References on the Theory of ‘Permanen 
Revolution” 1 in Leon Trotsky’s The History of the Russia] 
Revolution. 
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Philosophic Dialogue 


As a contribution to the recognition of the 80th anniver- 
sary of the Russian Revolution we print excerpts from, 
and the author’s response to, three of the many critical 
reviews of Kevin Anderson’s Lenin, Hegel, and Western 
Marxism, A Critical Study (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1995) 311 pp. To order, see p. 7. 

Paul Le Blanc 

in Monthly Review (October 1996) 

...Anderson’s book, Lenin, Hegel, and Western 
Marxism, A Critical Study, despite certain limita- 
tions, makes a substantial contribution to the scholar- 
ship on Marxism, on Lenin, and on the interrelationship 
of philosophy and revolutionary theory. Specifically, this 
is the first book-length examination of Lenin’s own 
1914-15 studies of the early 19th century German 
philosopher, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. Lenin took 
up these studies at what would seem an odd historical 
moment: the eruption of the First World War, the col- 
lapse of the Socialist International, and the quickening 
of a revolutionary upsurge that would yield both a new 
wave of anti-colonial national liberation struggles and 
the Russian Revolution of 1917... 

...An obvious source that Anderson has drawn from is 
a subterranean current that took such things seriously 
fifty years ago: the Johnson-Forest tendency, a tiny 
grouping inside the U.S. Trotskyist movement, viewed 
harshly by some people as a bizarre little cult wrapped 
within an only slightly larger sect. At first blush, this 
seems as strange as Lenin immersing himself in Hegel 
studies in 1914. Yet the Johnson-Forest tendency dis- 
tinguished itself not only by a passionate engagement 
with the ideas of such people as Trotsky, Lenin, 
Luxemburg and Marx, but also with an incredibly seri- 
ous concern over the philosophical dimensions of revo- 
lutionary Marxism... 

“Johnson” was, in fact, C.L.R James, the great Marxist 
! historian, culture critic, and Pan-Africanist whose contri- 
butions have recently excited considerable enthusiasm 
among substantial sectors of what remains of the left- 
wing intelligentsia. “Forest” was the formidable Raya 
Dunayevskaya, who inspired feminist theorist Adrienne 
Rich to comment recently: ‘We can be sure that Marxism 
is no more dead than the women’s liberation movement is 
dead, that the ways of reading Marx that Raya mapped 
for us are more challenging than ever in our time”... 

...Earlier than most on the Left, those who were in or 
influenced by the Johnson-Forest tendency developed a 
serious theoretical approach to Black liberation and 
women’s liberation struggles— recognizing their inher- 
ent validity, the need for their relative independence, 
and the revolutionary dynamic in their relationship to 
the no less important struggles of the working class... 

For all of its strengths, however, this work of political 
philosophy suffers from a disconcerting abstractness. 
Lenin is treated as a philosopher more than as a practi- 
cal revolutionary leader, and this introduces odd distor- 
tions. Diverse writers who emphasize Lenin’s role as 
such a leader are accused by Anderson of “treating 
Lenin’s theoretical work as being primarily political or 
organizational in an immediate sense,” and as failing to 
see Lenin “as an original political and social theorist 
whose ideas affected his political practice”.... 

The problem manifests itself again in Anderson’s 
mostly excellent discussion of Lenin’s 1917 classic 
State and Revolution, in which he effectively defends 
,ts libertarian content from trendy bourgeois critics 
such as A. J. Polan. He demonstrates that for Lenin “the 
lictatorship of the proletariat” represents a radical 
vorkingclass democracy. 

...But Anderson is not happy with Lenin’s continued 
idherence to the concept of a revolutionary party, which 
s characterized as the negative element in “Lenin’s 
jaradoxical legacy.” So intent is he on separating the 
bad” Lenin from the good, that Anderson claims “in 
.917 the notion of the party almost disappeared from 
ns writings”— which tells us more about the author’s 
unnel vision than it does about Lenin in 1917... 

One of Anderson’s most substantial sources on all of 
his is a quote from Raya Dunayevskaya: “Unfor- 
unately, the great transformation in Lenin, both on phi- 
rsophy and on the revolutionary dictatorship of the pro- 
jtariat, did not extend to Lenin’s concept of the party, 
diich, despite all modifications in actual revolutions, 
emained essentially what it was in 1903.” Interesting 
s is Dunayevskaya’s assertion, it does not make up for 
he lack of the careful textual analysis of which 
mderson is quite clearly capable, not to mention the 
bsence of any serious historical analysis of the 1917 
solution. Lenin made mistakes, it can be argued, that 
ndermined the radical socialist democracy that was his 
oal (disastrous mistakes can be found especially in the 
ivil War period of 1919- 1921, as he himself pointed 
lit). Nor was Lenin’s earlier political thought free of 
find spots. Such problems could be fruitfully explored 
y a critical scholar such as Anderson if he was not 
iverted from such explorations by taking the easier but 
ss fruitful path of vanguard- bashing... 

Paul Le Blanc is the author of Lenin and the 
evolutionary Party. 

Neil Harding 

in Slavic Review (Spring 1997) 

Dispassionate and serious study of Lenin’s thought 


Lenin , Hegel and Western Marxism- 

critical responses 


that conforms to the rigor of contemporary scholarship 
on other major political thinkers is still in its infancy. 
Prevalent judgments on Lenin are still based more on 
prejudice and political parti pris than they are on nor- 
mal canons of textual and contextual evidence. A symp- 
tom of the primitive state of Lenin studies is the virtu- 
al absence of thorough and detailed studies of his major 
(and allegedly seminal texts). Kevin Anderson’s Lenin, 
Hegel, and Western Marxism is an attempt to reme- 
dy that deficiency as far as Lenin’s Philosophical 
Notebooks is concerned. Anderson’s title might lead 
one to suppose that the broader issue of the 
Hegelianization of Marxism in the twentieth century is 
his major theme, whereas, in fact, the third part of the 
book (the least satisfactory) is largely concerned with 
the much narrower issue of how later Marxists received 
Lenin’s Notebooks (or explained why they neglected 
them). Part 1, “Lenin on Hegel and Dialectics,” is 
undoubtedly the most impressive and original part of 
the book in which the claim that Lenin’s whole mind-set 
was transformed by his reading of Hegel in 1914 is 
made and sustained... 

It is the larger picture that unhappily tends to be 
set aside. Nowhere do we really get the flavor of 
Lenin’s original. Anderson’s careful commentaries and 
reflections lead us to suppose that what we are deal- 
ing with is a finished and continuous original text 
expressing a considered and distinctive philosophical 
position, but Lenin’s text is not like that at all. The 
Philosophical Notebooks are notoriously difficult 
to interpret precisely because there is very little of 
Lenin in them. There are under linings, extracts in 
boxes, exclamations, quotations with emphases, brief 
marginalia, occasional reflections combined with a 
virtual absence of continuous narrative. These are 
undigested notebooks of Lenin’s reflections on other 
thinkers— particularly Hegel. For that reason they 
are the most difficult texts to construe and to inte- 
grate into Lenin’s oeuvre. There is, about this section 
of Anderson’s book, something of the law of diminish- 
ing fleas. Anderson is himself too engaged ever to 
reflect that what he is doing is offering us Anderson 
(via Raya Dunayevskaya) on Lenin on Hegel (and 
Anderson’s filial piety to Dunayevskaya pervades not 
merely the acknowledgments but the whole of his 
book)... 

Neil Harding, is the author of Lenin’s Political 
Thought 


Michael Lowy 

in Radical Philosophy (May/June 1997) 

Thanks to its impressive argumentation and wide 
scholarship, this book brings to life a new and unex- 
pected Lenin, poles apart from both wooden “Marxism- 
Leninism” and dismissive Western scholarship. A fol- 
lower of the Hegelian Marxist Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Kevin Anderson gives us a sympathetic but critical 
assessment of Lenin’s attempt to assimilate Hegelism 
dialectics into revolutionary politics. 

The starting point for Anderson’s argument is Lenin’s 
Notebooks on Hegel of 1914-15, a series 
of abstracts, summaries and comments, 
mainly on Hegel’s Science of Logic. In 
spite of their fragmentary and unfinished 
nature, these constitute Lenin’s philo- 
sophical and methodological break with 
Second International “orthodox” Marxism, 
and, therefore, with his own earlier views, 
as codified in his crude and dogmatic 
polemical piece of 1908, Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism. . . 

Curiously enough, Anderson fails to 
mention a more obvious example of the 
impact of the Hegel Notebooks on 
Lenin’s dialectics of revolution: the “April 
Theses” of 1917, where, for the first time, 
he called for the transformation of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution into a 
socialist one. This major turn— a radical 
break with the Russian Marxist tradi- 
tion, common to Mensheviks and 
Bolsheviks— was only possible because of 


Of all Western Marxists, only Dunayevskaya made 
the Notebooks central to her overall theoretical pro- 
ject, with an extensive— and increasingly critical- 
series of writings, the 1950s to the 1980s. Her Marxism 
and Freedom (1958) is the first serious discussion in 
English of the Notebooks, and the first to try to relate 
them to Lenin’s views on imperialism, national libera- 
tion, state and revolution. In Philosophy and 
Revolution (1973) the issue is taken up again, but this 
time emphasizing Lenin’s philosophical ambivalence. 
Finally, in a new preface for this book (her last writing), 
Dunayevskaya insisted on Lenin’s too narrowly materi- 
alist reading of Hegel. 

Michael Lowy is the author of Lukacs, from 
Romanticism to Revolution. 


Lenin, Hegel, and 
Western Marxism 


A CRITICAL STUDY 


Lenin’s emancipation, thanks to Hegel, from the 
strait-jacket of Plekhanovite Marxism, with its rigid, 
pre-dialectical notion of “stages” prescribed by the 
“laws” of historical “evolution”... 

The last section of the book deals with Lenin’s 
Notebooks and Western Marxism— a category that 
Anderson does not challenge, even though his data 
show that the opposition between dialectical and vul- 
gar-materialist Marxism does not coincide with any geo- 
graphical distinction between “East” and “West.” 

Lenin’s Notebooks were published in the USSR in 
1929, but Soviet Marxism nearly buried them, canoniz- 
ing Materialism and Empirio-Criticism instead. 
While some Western Marxists, such as Lukacs, Bloch, 
Goldmann, Lefebvre, Marcuse, and, above all, 
Dunayevskaya, showed interest in them, others (e.g. 
Colletti and Althusser) either ignored or misinterpreted 
them, from a materialist/positivist standpoint, hoping to 
drive Hegel’s shadow “back into the night” (Althusser)... 


Kevin Anderson responds 

In a brief response, it is impossible to take up all of 
the serious issues raised by the reviewers. Paul Le 
Blanc identifies with some of my discussion of Lenin’s 
1914-15 Hegel Notebooks, and with the argument that 
it was under the impact of those studies that Lenin 
developed an original and important body of writings 
on imperialism, national liberation, the state, and rev- 
olution. However, Le Blanc takes issue with my criti- 
cism of Lenin for failing to rethink dialectically his 
concept of the vanguard party to lead after 1914. 

I want to clarify the fact that I was not counter- 
posing spontaneous forms of organization from below 
to the party to lead in the manner of C.L.R. James or 
even Rosa Luxemburg. Instead, I was hinting at a 
still deeper problem, what Raya Dunayevskaya in 
her last years called the need for a concept of the 
“dialectics of organization and philosophy.” To devel- 
op such a concept, she argued, we would need to go 
beyond Lenin’s party to lead, to build on Marx’s non- 
vanguardist but philosophically grounded concept of 
organization in the Critique of the Gotha 
Program and elsewhere, and to place front and cen- 
ter the importance of dialectical philosophy as 
ground for revolutionary organization. Lenin raised 
many questions which can help us to get there, but he 
did not take us there. 

I was glad that Neil Harding expressed some 
appreciation for my analysis of Lenin’s 1914-15 Hegel 
Notebooks. Unfortunately, Harding downplays their 
importance, arguing that they are “undigested note- 
books” which do not express a “distinctive philosoph- 
ical position.” 

I do not think that Harding’s critique holds if one 
carries out a close reading of Lenin’s Notebooks. 
There, Lenin critiques what he called Plekhanov’s 
“vulgar materialism,” and he appropriates critically 
some core Hegelian categories such as self-move- 
ment, subjectivity, and the creativity of cognition 
(see for example Lenin’s statement that “cognition 
not only reflects the world but creates it” — 
Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 212). Contra Harding, 
I think it is clear that Lenin was indeed developing 
a new set of dialectical concepts in 1914-15. These 
new concepts can be found neither in his pre-1914 
writings nor in those of Lenin’s con- 
temporaries such as Trotsky, 
Luxemburg, and Bukharin. 

The review by Michael L5wy 
shows the clearest grasp of the 
issues I tried to address. I agree 
with his view that my discussion of 
the relationship of Lenin’s Hegel 
Notebooks to the April Theses, a 
subject on which Lowy has written, 
may have been too truncated. 

Lowy also comments on my treat- 
ment of the discussions of the 
Notebooks by philosophers such as 
Lukacs, Lefebvre, Althusser, and 
especially Dunayevskaya, who was 
the first to have pointed to the sharp 
divergence between them and 
Lenin’s earlier Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism. Althusser, and 
even Lukacs, not to speak of the 
Stalinist ideologues, labored to deny 
this divergence, something which has contributed, 
far more than is generally realized, to the disorienta- 
tion of twentieth century Marxism. 

Today, as we mark the 80th anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, we need, in the teeth of hostile 
bourgeois critiques, to stress the world-shaking 
achievements of that Revolution: the uprooting of 
Tsarism, the establishment of soviet power, the sup- 
port of national liberation movements from Ireland 
to India. We also have to face its limitations, espe- 
cially the establishment of a single party state. 

In addition, we need to celebrate the fact that the 
Russian Revolution’s principal leader, Lenin, was 
the first Marxist after Marx to place the dialectic 
back where it belonged, at the center of Marxist the- 
ory. This included his call in 1922, not long before 
his death, for us to become “materialist friends of the 
Hegelian dialectic.” That call is still timely today. 
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THE GLOBALISM OF FREE MARKET CAPITALISM 


Readers' Views 


When currencies collapse, the IMF 
usually shows up (not only its experts 
but also billions of dollars) “to restore the 
confidence of international investors.” 
This fact encourages these investors to 
lend their money cheaply, even to coun- 
tries that “overbuild” and “overspend” 
not just for productive aims. In other 
words, every time a country is “saved” so 
are the big investors— from paying a 
steep price for their misinvestment. It is 
a sign of what Alan Greenspan called 
“irrational exuberance” applied on a 
global scale. What happens one day 
when a rescue plan fails? 

Economist 
East Europe 

*** 

The issue that is constantly in my head 
as I talk to students who are totally 
brainwashed by free market capitalism 
is: What is the role of the state in regu- 
lating business environmental actions, 
given the present international context of 
GATT and NAFTA. Companies' ability to 
limit state oversight could really forestall 
many of the limited successes of the mod- 
em environmental movement. That is 
troubling given the condition of that 
movement, which seems more interested 
in cooperating with business than pre- 
venting degradation. 

Sociologist 

Memphis 

N&L is very enlightening as to the 
worldwide economic oppression behind 
the subtleties of today’s scandalous, 
white-collar corporate activities. Thank 
you for exposing the false greatness, 
glamor and glitter, and enlightening the 
gullible who focus on the fruits of the 
problems rather than on the root. 

Prisoner 

California 

*** 

It is estimated in Hungary that join- 
ing NATO will cost at least two billion 
dollars (which they obviously don’t have). 
For this money they will have to buy 
U.S.-made equipment and repay the two 
billion “loan” at high interest rates. This 
is how all such countries are tied into 
their global “free” market. As it is, any- 
thing worth owning in Hungary is 
already in the hands of foreign corpora- 
tions and a few highflying “businessmen” 
(read: Hungarian or Chechen or other 
foreign Mafiosos). 

Disgusted Hungarian 
Canada 


The trench underlying the market sys- 
tem is being readied to swallow up part of 
the American working class. That minori- 
ties go first should not make those of us in 
the majority feel any better, since there’s 
plenty of room for everyone. We need to 
unite in a common cause, opposing every 
oppressive law that drops on our heads. 
Class consciousness must transcend race 
and gender or we will all sit in our sepa- 
rate sections of the same hole. 

Student 

Louisiana 

*** 

The new immigration law is the direct 
consequence of the globalization of the 
economy which has devastated the Third 
World countries and forces people to put 
their hopes in the First World. They have 
to keep coming, and the U.S. government 
is trying with these laws to keep them 
from becoming a force of revolution. 

Ecuadoran 
New York 

*** 

The globalization of capitalism with 
its mantra of “free trade” is simply a 
mechanism by which capitalism is inten- 
sifying what it has always done— pro- 
duce at the lowest possible cost and sell 
at the highest possible profit. What is 
new today is that the process has gone so 
far that it is not only goods and services 
that are being “accessed” worldwide, but 
living human labor. That is what 
explains why so many today are being 
displaced from their homes and thrown 
into the maelstrom of migration. There 
are 100 million immigrants today moving 
back and forth across national borders! 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


‘CULTURAL IMPERIALISM’ 

I heard a radio broadcast recently of 
Che Guevara’s October 1964 address to the 
UN. He spoke of the racist nature of 
Western imperialism in the Congo and 
how Patrice Lumumba’s trust in the UN 
had been betrayed. No less racist is 
Western imperialism in Latin America. On 
the same broadcast, CIA accounts 
obtained through the FOI Act were report- 
ed to have described Guevara as “fairly 
intellectual for a Latino man.” 
Characterizing Third World people as 
basically inferior justifies their subjuga- 
tion and a controlled unilateral develop- 
ment through external forces. I think 
that’s why Ba Karang included a discus- 


sion of cultural imperialism in his essay on 
“Africa after the fall of Mobutu” in the 
October issue. That Sankara and Kabila 
would see women’s wear and music as a 
battleground on which to confront the 
enemy indicates the enemy has already 
won the battle. 

David 
Bay Area 

Ba Karang wrote: “Sankara argued 
that imperialism no longer needs a huge 
army or armaments to control a nation: 
their music and lifestyle can do it better.” 
Having travelled extensively in Latin 
America and Europe in the last 40 years, 
I witnessed how the U.S. “culture” 
destroys the indigenous culture, mutsic 
and even folk art of various nations and 
peoples. Young people try to emulate the 
lifesfyle of the “rich and famous”— without 
the financial means. The all-pervasive 
beat spread through every medium from 
Walkm ans to radio, videos and TV has 
succeeded in having tens of millions mov- 
ing to the same deadening beat world- 
wide. Hollywood movies are obliterating 
the national film industries that cannot 
compete with that reactionary colossus. A 
move back to classical music, folk music 
and jazz mig ht be a very good idea. 

Musician 

Canada 


MX 


The Million Woman March really 
meant something to me. I wish I had 
been there. It looked as though the sis- 
ters who went said no, we ain’t got noth- 
in’ to atone for. That was my biggest 
problem with the Million Man March. 
Atonement? Come on! 

Black woman 
Illinois 

*** 

The Left calls protest after protest 
and, with all the police brutality, can’t get 
500 people in New York to a “National 
Day of Protest” on Oct. 22. Yet a commu- 
nity activist in Philadelphia counted on 
word of mouth and the Internet to biring 
out between 300,000 and one million 


women. Maybe in these “retrogressive 
times” the mass of working people are 
ahead of the Left. The liberals protest 
because they believe the system is capa- 
ble of change. The Left protests because 
they think that’s all the “backward mass- 
es” can understand. Maybe people are 
beyond that and want something positive 
they can do. Can it be that while we’ve 
been talking about the need to work out 
a vision of the future, that’s what these 
women are trying to work out and are 
hungering for? 

John Marcotte 
New York 

*** 

A Black woman writer who went to the 
March spoke here about the gap she saw 
“between the leaders and reality.” She 
said a lot of the women there were those 
“forgotten by the feminist and womanist 
movements” and that the speakers 
missed an opportunity to speak to them. 
At least a million women came without 
much publicity but nobody seems to care. 
The newspapers and TV and even C-span 
gave it very little coverage compared to 
the attention given the Million Man 
March or Promise Keepers. There has 
been no analysis, nobody asking how this 
happened. 

Women’s liberationist 
Memphis 

*** 

I wanted to go to the March but it was 
too hard with two small children. It’s so 
important for Black women to be united 
and I would have loved just being there. 
There were some things in the platform I 
didn’t care for. Promoting Black business 
women is OK but leaves most of us out. I 
also don’t know what they mean by Black 
independent schools. I wish they had 
included demands like child care and a 
livable wage. 

Welfare mother 
Chicago 

POWER OF NEGATIVITY’ 

In Part III of your Perspectives Thesis, 
printed in your Aug.-Sept. issue— the 
part called “The Power of Negativity: 
Forces of revolt as reason, philosophy as 
force of revolt”— I recognized exactly the 
problem I feel every revolutionary faces 
(Continued on page 7) 


MILLION 

WOMAN 

MARCH 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA: BETWEEN TWO KINDS OF PARTITION— A CRITIQUE AND OUR RESPONSE 


I CANNOT AGREE with the conclu- 
sions of the October editorial on 
“Bosnia: between two kinds of parti- 
tion.” There are two kinds of reasons 
for my disagreement. 

The first I would call practical. As 
much as I favor the past Bosnian multi- 
ethnic society and for this reason a 
rearming of Bosnian Muslims, I would 
not accept this possibility in order for 
them to start a new war. Even if the 
assumption were true that they were “on 
the verge of inflicting, a military defeat 
on the Serbs when the U.S. forced them 
to accept a cease-fire,” there is no proof 
that they would be able to do it in a 
renewed fighting, the less so should they 
think of defeating not only those of their 
citizens living in the Republika Srpska, 
but also the Serbs of the present 
Republic of Yugoslavia. The editorial 
does not consider the wider circum- 
stances of such a war, especially the 
reaction of the Croatian regime and the 
international setting. There is a real pos- 
sibility of the Croats joining with the 
Serbs, with the international community 
looking at it as an “understandable” 
reaction against those who started a war. 

Without entering speculations on 
how the powers would react, a break-up 
of today’s Yugoslavia would certainly be 
the follow-up of a Serbian defeat, with a 
possibility of Kosovo joining Albania— 
leading to a new realignment in the 
Balkans and making it a powder keg for 
the next decade. This is without taking 
into consideration a defeat of the 
Muslims, which cannot be excluded just 
because we do not wish it to happen. 

Even more important is my second 
argument. I can’t believe that Marxist- 
Humanism would call for a war. A soci- 


ety can be remodeled only by a revolu- 
tion from within itself, i.e., by uprooting 
the capitalist class system with its own 
“passions and forces.” A “new” society 
cannot be imposed from outside. Only 
when the revolution has already broken 
out could it be helped by outside forces. 
No “narrow nationalism” can be uproot- 
ed by any kind of “military interven- 
tion.” Should the Serbs in Yugoslavia be 
defeated by force, their “narrow nation- 
alism” would even be strengthened. I do 
not know of any example from history 
which could contradict my belief. 

The kind of thinking that emerges in 
the conclusion of the editorial is not 
only opposed to the Marxist-Humanist 
body of ideas, but would enable similar 
reasoning to take hold in it. Today 
Bosnia, tomorrow perhaps some Latin 
American country: for trying to help a 
“new” (in this case “multiethnic”) soci- 
ety to be born we would enter the 
adventurist way of Che Guevara. This 
is certainly not the way of Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 

Stephen Steiger 

*** 

THE CONCLUSION of the editorial 
statement with which Stephen Steiger 
disagrees is the following: “Such a mili- 
tary defeat of the Serb leadership (in 
the “Republika Srpska”) by the 
Bosnians could break the shackle of 
neo-fascist narrow nationalism which 
has gripped the nation.” This position is 
not a new one on the part of the editor- 
ial board of N&L. It has been expressed 
consistently in our writings and activi- 
ties in solidarity with Bosnia since 1992 
and is documented in the collection we 
published in 1996: Bosnia- 


Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western ‘Civilization.’ 

In 1992 we opposed the Serbian gov- 
ernment-perpetrated genocide in 
Bosnia and made a distinction between 
Serbian chauvinistic nationalism and 
the Bosnian struggle for self-determina- 
tion to preserve a multiethnic society. 
In 1993, while opposing U.S. military 
intervention, we specifically called for 
lifting the arms embargo on Bosnia to 
enable it to militarily defeat the 
Serbian campaign of “ethnic cleansing.” 
This position was further stated in our 
editorials in July 1994, December 1994, 
July 1995 and October 1995. In 1995 we 
defended the Bosnian army as it was on 
the verge of inflicting a military defeat 
on the areas “ethnically cleansed” by 
Serbian nationalist forces, specifically 
Banja Luka. We wrote that the U.S. 
government’s push to force the treach- 
erous Dayton Accords on the Bosnians 
was aimed at preventing a defeat of 
Serbian nationalists as the pathway to 
reversing “ethnic cleansing” and 
debunking the nightmare of a “Greater 
Serbia,” which has been the linchpin of 
war criminals such as Milosevic, 
Karadzic and Seselj. 

The critique of our position in the 
October editorial ignores the fact that 
the “Republika Srpska” is a totally non- 
legitimate entity created out of the 
Serbian campaign of ethnic cleansing. 
It is not the same as Serbia. It is no 
more legitimate than if the white mili- 
tias in the U.S. declared a state of 
“White People of Idaho” and murdered 
or expelled all non-whites as well as 
whites who disagreed with them. 

In this context, to assert: “I can’t 
believe that Marxist-Humanism would 


call for a war. A society can be remod- 
eled only by a revolution from within 
itself...” is an abstraction. In order for 
there to be a revolution in Serbia 
against narrow nationalism, there have 
to exist the conditions for those who 
have been the victims of this national- 
ism to reverse its hold. The revolution is 
not going to be made by those inside 
“Republika Srpska” who have partici- 
pated in and benefitted from genocide. 

Far from having deviated from the 
Marxist-Humanist body of ideas, our 
position on Bosnia is in continuity with 
Marx’s position on the Civil War in the 
U.S. Faced with the seeming victory of 
the Southern army and the attitude of 
U.S. Marxists who refused to take a 
position on the war because they were 
opposed to both wage slavery and chat- 
tel slavery, Marx wrote that “a single 
Negro regiment would have a remark- 
able effect on Southern nerves.” 

Similarly today we cannot speak of 
revolution in the abstract but have to sin- 
gle out those forces whose very struggle 
is revolutionary because it issues a chal- 
lenge to the stifling reality of ethnic and 
racial separation. In the same way, if a 
military defeat of Serb nationalists leads 
to the break-up of Yugoslavia and the 
independence of Kosovo, whose popula- 
tion is 90% Albanian and has been 
oppressed by Serbia, why would Marxist- 
Humanists oppose that? 

Our position as expressed in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina: Achilles Heel ol 
Western ‘Civilization’ continues te 
stand today as a principled and revolu 
tionary position in the face of the 
treacherous betrayal of Bosnia by the 
majority of the Left. 

—The Resident Editorial Boart 
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at this moment. On the one hand, con- 
tradictions in capitalist society are grow- 
ing more and more, and on the other, 
subjective forces still cannot develop a 
real alternative for this capitalist society. 
And this “still cannot” can be divided 
into: 1) cannot; and 2) do not know how. 

New reader 
Amsterdam 

*** 

The stagnation of revolution today 
makes one wonder if the future holds a 
way out, the same old same old, or some- 
thing much worse. In the struggle to 
break free from the present where does 
one turn for inspiration? The myriad 
memories of past freedom struggles 
often get muddled in pre-conceptions of 
their philosophic meaning. Trying to find 
the meaning of the political-economic 
“reality” can easily make one want to say 
to hell with the world and throw the 
whole thing away. This form of negation 
addresses the void of vision in today’s 
freedom struggles and calls the bluff on 
much of the Left’s rhetoric. The mantra 
of “keeping it positive” not only reflects 
an ideology of positivism but fails to 
speak to the nihilism so many are 
threatened by within the movement. 

Joseph Sutler 
California 

• 

THE RELIGIOUS RIGHT 
AT WORK 

When I think of the Promise Keepers, 
and how many people think one demon- 
stration is nothing to get excited about, 
it makes me think of how the Nazis actu- 
ally lost quite a bit of their following by 
1928 after early spectacular gains. What 
changed it all was the Great Depression. 
I’m not saying the Promise Keepers 
equal the Nazis but that ignoring their 
danger is a mistake. With groups like 
this we better keep vigilant. 

History student 
New York 

*** 

I am writing to let other Marxists know 
the stranglehold the religious Right has 


over life and institutions in the South. I 
recently moved here to attend a small 
community college. A group of friends and 
I tried to rent the college to play “Vampire: 
The Masquerade,” a game where players 
act out a role of vampires. Getting a spon- 
sor wasn’t easy since people feared we’d be 
biting each other, even though physical 
contact is against the rules. Then we were 
told the game didn’t fit the college’s “con- 
servative image.” If the religious Right 
has the power to prevent someone playing 
a game, think what other elements of life 
they control in the South. 

John Lapoint 
North Carolina 

*** 

The Promise Keepers ideology is not 
transparent. That’s what makes them so 
dangerous. They’re trying to falsely 
appropriate concepts that feminists have 
long called for (like men taking responsi- 
bility) against us, while posing a reli- 
gious, sexist individualism as the solu- 
tion to the world’s problems. They are 
the prize fighters of capitalism trying to 
save itself from deep crisis. That’s why 
they have not only gained legitimacy but 
praise from the rulers, just as the 
Million Man March did. 

Sonia Bergonzi 
Chicago 

*** 

The latest trial of the British nanny 
in Boston, accused of killing an infant 
in her care— whether she is guilty or 
not and aside from all the other ques- 
tions involved— has actually resulted in 
putting the mother of the infant on 
trial. This woman has been accused of 
abandonment and asked if she felt 
guilty about leaving her child to go to 
work since he is now dead! The move to 
the right in this country is attacking 
women from both sides. For affluent, 
educated women, it is saying “women 
should stay at home with their chil- 
dren.” For poor, uneducated women on 
welfare, it is saying “go out and get a job 
and leave your children”— often in 
unsafe care. 

The result is that we now find our- 
selves revisiting issues which were sup- 
posed to be “resolved” with the develop- 
ment of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement— namely that it should be 


the woman’s choice whether or not to 
stay home with her children, and that if 
she does work, it does not automatically 
lead to the devastation of her child’s 
world. 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 


NEW 

OPENINGS 

FOR 

LABOR 


Bob McGuire was right in his Lead on 
“UPS strike awakens passions in contin- 
gent army of workers” (October N&L) 
that business spokesmen prove the UPS 
strike created new openings for labor. A 
top executive of FedEx, an anti-union 
bastion, made a speech after the strike, 
claiming that no one wins in strikes. 
Then he promised to raise wages and 
upgrade some part-time positions to full- 
time! FedEx has been losing workers at 
its hub left and right. The management 
is really running scared now. 

Friend of labor 
Memphis 



*** 

When people go out on strike it’s a 
demand for dignity and respect for peo- 
ple in these workplaces. Until we orga- 
nize more plants, clean them up, 
increase benefits, what they are doing on 
welfare now is just going to make people 
poorer. Labor unions mean, to me, free- 
dom in the workplace, being able to get a 
decent job where there is no harassment, 
get decent benefits that would help you 
and your family. The capitalists are in 
control but you can hold them off with a 
union. Since I met News and Letters 
Committees, I know it is going to take a 
lot more than unions to get us on track. 
We’re going to have to take another 
avenue. I feel that N&LC is it. 

Labor activist 
Mississippi 
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GANDHI AND GANDHIANISM 

Your article on “India 50 Years Later” 
(Aug.-Sept. N&L) unfairly says that 
Gandhi anism “did not call for the actual 
tearing down of the structures of oppres- 
sion in the villages.” Gandhianism in 
power may not have, but Gandhi himself 
did advocate eliminating those structures. 

Young feminist 
Tennessee 

N&L IN UKRAINE 

Your paper is important for us. Our 
state propaganda still creates the image 
of a “brave, new world” where no one 
cares about left thought. Your paper 
that opposes Soviet so-called “commu- 
nist” state-capitalism as well as capital- 
ism in the Western countries— and that 
is tolerant to other left, really anti-capi- 
talist organizations— is important in 
this situation. Thank you for the infor- 
mation you give. We get no information 
about protests in the U.S. or the situa- 
tion in the Third World in the Ukrainian 
mass media, except standard short 
“news” in which there is no information. 

New correspondent 
Ukraine 


NEW YORK ELECTION 

The October “Workshop Talks” column 
on the New York elections hit me. I don’t 
support Sharpton and am not a 
Republican either. But police brutality 
was a wake-up call for Blacks that got 
them to support Sharpton. Police harass- 
ment happens to a lot of us. Standing up. 
to the cops really does it. You’ve got to be 
submissive, that’s what they want from 
Blacks and Latinos. 

Apartment house doorman 
New York 
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Black/Red View 


Black radicalism and the Russian Revolution 


by John Alan 

Eighty years ago on Nov. 17, 1917, two young Black 
socialist intellectuals, A. Philip Randolph and Chandler 
Owen, converted The Messenger, the waiter union’s 
newspaper, into a Black journal of radical ideas. By 
coincidence this radical conversion of The Messenger 
happened at the time the 
Russian Revolution explod- 
ed in the middle of a world- 
wide imperialist war, a war 
which brought Black and 
white race relations in the 
U.S. to the point of bloody 
violence, i.e., “race riots.” 

The first edition of The 
Messenger went to press 
before the news of the 
Russian Revolution had 
arrived, but its second edi- 
tion hailed the Russian 
Revolution as the “greatest 
achievement of the twenti- 
eth century.” Of course, 
that ideal prediction was 
never actually realized. 

When today one has a 
chance to look back at the 
now long defunct 
Messenger, it is natural to 
ask what does it mean 
today. First, the coterie of young Black intellectuals, 
George Schuyler, Chandler Owen, Ernest Rice 
McKinney, Lovett Fort-Whiteman, Abram L. Harris, 
Hubert Harrison, Claude McKay and William Pickens, 
that Randolph brought together to write for The 
Messenger didn’t propose to fix up capitalism but pro- 
posed the creation of a new society without racism and 
human exploitation. 

Second, they recognized that there were two poles of 
-thought in the Black community, one for change and the 
other for the status quo. Thus, in the first edition of The 
Messenger, Randolph wrote that the main aim of The 


Messenger “...is to appeal to reason, to lift our pens 
above the cringing demagogy of the time, and above the 
cheap peanut politics of the old reactionary Negro lead- 
ers. Patriotism has no appeal to us; justice has. Party 
has no weight with us; principle has.” 

Within the context of 1917, Randolph was declaring 
war on DuBois and all the other members of the “tal- 
ented tenth” leadership 
who were supporting the 
U.S. intervention in an 
imperialist war. Under the 
banner of “saving democra- 
cy” white racists were burn- 
ing and lynching scores of 
African Americans. The 
U.S. army hanged 14 Black 
soldiers in Houston, Texas 
for defending themselves 
against mob violence. This 
blazing contradiction 
aroused Black masses to 
take defensive action. 

The Messenger was cer- 
tain that once the African- 
American masses were 
urbanized workers and 
integrated into the labor 
union movement, they 
would become the most 
potent force in transforming 
American capitalistic soci- 
ety. However, contrary to this perception, Marcus 
Garvey’s Universal Negro Improvement Association 
(UNIA) proved to be the preferred organization of the 
urbanized Black workers. 

Claude McKay, the Black novelist, thought that 
Garvey was a charlatan, but nevertheless thought that 
the astonishing success of the UNIA was due to the fact 
that “Negroes from all parts of the world, oppressed by 
the capitalists, despised and denied a fighting chance 
under the present economic system by white working- 
men, have hailed it as a star of hope, the ultimate solu- 



This cartoon, called “The Mob Victim”, appeared in the 
July 1919, Messenger, the year race riots swept the U.S. 


Beating of immigrant worker prompts boycott 


New York— A boycott of Panarella’s Restaurant on 
Columbus Avenue has been going on since Sept. 1, when 
the owners beat up a Mexican worker, Cesar Diaz, 
breaking his nose. The police have refused to take action. 

Vociferous picket lines by immigrants’ rights groups, 
other restaurant workers and Mexican youth have 
closed down the restaurant from time to time since then. 
A picket on Oct. 15 caused so much noise that almost no 
one went in the restaurant. The workers inside waved 
their support. Then we marched to a Community Board 
meeting, where both sides were duly heard, and nothing 
was done. 

The restaurant’s owner denounced the boycott as the 
work of the Zapatistas! He said the fact that Diaz had 
worked at Panarella’s for 10 years showed that he was 
really happy there. Diaz says he just needed the job. Two 
other Mexican workers have quit over the beating. 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

holding racist views about social intermingling between 
Blacks and whites, Denby found that the CP’s support 
for the no-strike pledge during World War II, due to 
Russia being an ally of the U.S., meant that tbe Party 
opposed the kind of strikes in which Denby and other 
Black workers participated against racial discrimina- 
tion in the workplace. 

Black worker militants like George Harding, chief 
shop steward of the janitors department in Denby’s 
shop, fought the union and the CP to get Black workers 
upgraded, to, in other words, move them “from brooms 
to better jobs.” One of his critics, the Black socialist 
scholar Manning Marable, recognized correctly that 
this kind of Black proletarian radicalism was illustra- 
tive of the fact that “Denby’s political consciousness was 
formed in the very heart of the production process, as he 
became more aware of the structural inequities between 
black and white labor.” Marable goes so far as to com- 
pare Denby’s opposition to the CP to Ralph Ellison’s pro- 
tagonist in Invisible Man, contending that both “real- 
ized that the overt biracialism and comraderie of the 
party masked many basic structural flaws in the orga- 
nization’s approach towards black people.” 

Nonetheless, Marable contradicts himself when he 
criticizes the second part of Indignant Heart, pub- 
lished in 1978, because Denby dared to exercise that 
very same political consciousness and assume a critical, 
proletarian attitude toward events like the 1972 Gary, 
Indiana Black leadership summit. Marable considered 
the summit a watershed event in Black radicalism, 
Denby. who participated in the summit as a member of 
the trade union delegation from Detroit, considered it a 
stillbirth. History has upheld Denby’s view. One German 
reviewer of Indignant Heart, Richard Herding, 
describes the critical working class political conscious- 
ness Denby represents which so eluded Marable as “the 
^breath of scepticism, mistrust, and sheer exhaustion of a 
rank-and- flier at the union meeting, who has to get out 


“I wasn’t even late that day, as they are saying now,” 
said Cesar Diaz about the attack on him, “but the boss’ 
wife said I didn’t speak to her respectfully. Suddenly, the 
boss, his cousin and a friend were beating me. One of the 
other workers called the police, who got an ambulance. I 
didn’t want to go to the hospital until I talked to the 
police, but the policeman didn’t want to listen, and told 
me to clean my face before I spoke to him. The next day 
I went to the police station to get their report of what 
happened; they told me I couldn’t get it, but they gave 
the boss’ report— they said I tripped and fell down out- 
side of the restaurant!” 

Panarella’s also breaks the labor laws all the time. It 
always pays the workers late and often pays less than it 
owes them, sometimes paying with bad checks. Most of 
the workers are Mexican, as they are in many restau- 
rants in New York now. The bosses call them racist 
names, such as “Indians from the jungle.” — Picketers 

Denby and Marx 

the daily auto production next morning.” 

This critical proletarian attitude was not alone 
directed at Black politics but at the positions taken by 
labor towards race matters. Denby wrote often in the 
1960s that the ongoing and deepening Civil Rights 
Movement was more responsible for making changes in 
the upgrading and hiring of Black workers in the auto 
industry than the union with all of its high-sounding 
resolutions about civil rights. He also took the position 
that jobs alone wouldn’t guarantee Black progress. The 
fact that today unemployed African Americans on wel- 
fare are forced to accept slave-wage subsistence jobs, 
while conservative politicians attempt to undo Black 
civil rights protections such as affirmative action, bears 
out his position. To a white skilled worker who argued 
for less emphasis on Black civil rights and more con- 
centration on jobs, Denby responded with a call for a 
“total philosophy” that did not separate civil rights from 
labor, both as principle and as movement. 

As the social and political content of the African- 
American struggles of the 1960s deepened, Denby’s call 
for labor and civil rights unity became a call for the 
movement to work out a total philosophy of liberation. 
“Filling jails is not the goal,” he wrote. “What is needed 
now is a philosophy of freedom, a total view, to give all 
of these actions some meaningful direction.” This total 
view that Denby found in Marx’s statement about the 
emancipation of Black and white labor didn’t mean “you 
had to hug a white worker, or be a brother to a worker 
before you could emancipate yourself.” It meant instead 
that “the freedom of Black workers was crucial to every- 
thing.” 

Next month, in the final article in this series on the 
Marxist-Humanist dimension of Charles Denby’s life 
and thought, we will see what the incompleteness of the 
Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s and the challenges 
in the last decade of Denby’s life, especially the retro- 
gressionism of the Reagan years, meant for projecting 
the need for a total philosophy of freedom. 


tion of their history-old trouble.... Although an interna- 
tional Socialist, I am supporting the movement, for I 
believe that for subject peoples, at least, Nationalism is 
the open door to communism. Further more, I will try to 
bring this great army of awakened over to the finer sys- 
tem of socialism.” 

The above quote came from an article McKay wrote 
for the English Workers’ Dreadnought, Jan 31, 1920. 
It is relevant for us today because it is dialectical 
whether or not McKay intended it to be. What McKay 
said is that in 1920 when thousands upon thousands of 
African-American workers left the South and went 
North to labor in factories and industrial plants, they 
didn’t escape from racism and exploitation but instead a 
newer “concrete totality” of racism was imposed on them 
and they were “in need of a new beginning.” As McKay 
indicated, the “new beginning” is not a nationalist ideo- 
logical projection of Black capitalism as an alternative 
to white capitalism. 

Marxist-Humanism has always opposed A. Philip 
Randolph’s and Ernest Rice McKinney’s theoretical sub- 
ordination of the African-American struggle for freedom 
within labor struggles, as if African Americans had to 
wait for labor to act. Both Randolph and McKinney held 
fast to that theory. Yet, as Charles Denby wrote in his 
autobiography, the practice of that theory meant that 
during the days of the Trade Union Leadership Council, 
Randolph “told us plainly that this was not going to be 
an organization to take up grievances of Black workers 
on the shop level.” 

In spite of that Randolph and the Blacks around him 
made a sharp historical break with the past in 1917. 
They were dedicated radical intellectuals who engaged 
in many sharp battles of ideas. The editorials of The 
Messenger critiqued racism, sexism, colonialism and 
the exploitation of labor. 

‘Shake up the cops’ 

Chicago— With the 24th District police station right 
here it’s supposed to be one of the safest neighborhoods in 
Chicago. But you have to basically walk with your child 
around here because the gangs have gotten so out of 
hand. The police wanted this to happen. They like that. 

They see the activity and do nothing. Then they have 
it on television that the police are cleaning this area. 
They are piicking up nice good kids and giving them 
beatings. Nobody deserves to be treated like that. 

I’ve seen them hit kids, push their heads against cars, 
make them open up their pants. They have no right to 
put their hands on them. It’s a terrible situation. They 
even beat on the girls. This one little girl was only about 
14 years oldi She was pregnant. The police hit her in the 
back with a billy club! 

The pictujre they paint is that it’s the mothers. But 
they can’t say we’re not doing our job. I know for a fact 
that the mothers around here look out for their kids. If 
their kids miss curfew, we*re out there asking, “Have 
you seen my kid”? Or we tell the kids, if something hap- 
pens to you, you can come to my house— ring my door- 
bell, I’m there. We stick together when it comes to our 
kids. And they don’t show that. They just show it like 
we’re not doing anything but drinking and drugging. 
Then they tell us: “Get on CAPS” (Chicago Alternative 
Police Strategy). I don’t believe in that. The police are 
the cause of a lot of the things happening. 

All of this is happening because they want it to hap- 
pen. A lot of people believe that they want to drive 
Blacks out of this area and then the Latinos. 

A shake up needs to be done at the 24th District. It 
will take awareness, marching, putting out a warning 
about police brutality. That would startle them. A lot of 
moms and even some men in the neighborhood would 
like to do something. 

—Angry mother in the 24th District 
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The Papon trial and French fascism 


After 16 years of legal delays orchestrated from high 
places to prevent just such an occurrence, the Nazi col- 
laborator Maurice Papon finally went on trial in a 
Bordeaux courtroom on Oct. 8. 

Bordeaux was the city where Papon perpetrated his 
crimes against humanity during 
the years 1942-44. As a high offi- 
cial of the pro-Nazi Vichy govern- 
ment, he ordered the deportation 
of over 1,500 Jewish children, 
women, and men. He sent them to 
Drancy, a concentration camp out- 
side Paris, from which they went 
to their deaths at Auschwitz. 

These long-suppressed facts 
about Papon, who later claimed to 
have been working for the anti- 
Nazi Resistance, became public 
only in 1981 when incriminating 
documents were discovered by 
researchers. After the war, Papon 
served in a number of high posi- 
tions in conservative govern- 
ments, including in Algeria as a high colonial official, 
and then in Paris as police chief and later as the 
nation’s budget minister. 

During the Occupation, Bordeaux was notorious for 
the enthusiasm with which its local officials carried out 
Nazi orders, often going beyond those orders as well. 
Papon was a central figure in the Bordeaux government, 
but he was also an impersonal and flexible bureaucrat 
who would serve whoever was in power. 

High former police and government officials have tes- 
tified as character witnesses for Papon, resulting in a 
decision by the judge in the case to take the shocking step 
of releasing him from prison for the duration of the trial, 
ostensibly for health reasons. In France, such pre-trial 
release in a serious case is extremely rare, and unprece- 
dented in one involving the murder of 1,500 people. 

The Papon trial has once again pointed to the extent 
of collaboration in World War II France, undermining 
the myth, carefully preserved for many years by the 
Right and parts of the Left, that collaborators were a 
tiny minority, and that the Resistance was widely sup- 
ported from the beginning. 

The trial has also raised questions about the degree of 


cover-up in postwar France by the Gaullists, who relied 
on many former Vichy officials like Papon to create their 
own state apparatus. They needed these ex- Vichy func- 
tionaries as a counter-weight to the Left, especially the 
Communists, who dominated many sectors of the Resis- 
tance and who might otherwise have 
exercised power in many regions. 

Additionally, the trial has 
brought new attention to another 
sinister period in French history, 
the repression of opposition dur- 
ing the 1954-62 Algerian War, 
something in which it has long 
been known that Papon played a 
key part. As the Algerian War 
drew to a close, the Gaullist state, 
desperate to avoid handing over 
their former colony to the libera- 
tion fighters, lashed out violently at 
its domestic opponents. 

In her memoirs, one of those 
opponents, the feminist philoso- 
pher Simone de Beauvoir, singled 
out Papon’s role as Paris police chief in October 1961, 
when up to 300 Algerians were murdered after attempt- 
ing to march in Paris against the war: 

“The police waited for the Algerians to come up out of 
the metro stations, made them stand still with their 
hands above their heads, then hit them with trun- 
cheons.... Corpses were found hanging in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and others, disfigured and mutilated, in the 
Seine... Ten thousand Algerians had been herded into 
the Vel’ d’Hiy [stadium], like the Jews in Drancy once 
before. Again I loathed it all — this country, myself, the 
whole world” (Force of Circumstance, p. 599). 

Four months later, in February 1962, Papon went too 
far even for De Gaulle. His men killed five white French 
citizens at a Communist-led antiwar demonstration. 
This time, reported de Beauvoir, the French working 
class began to awaken to the very real fascism in French 
colors which De Gaulle and Papon were creating. 
700,000 workers marched at the funeral of the five pro- 
testors while a general strike shut down Paris. After the 
workers spoke, even Papon had to rein in his dogs. 

However, while the five killed in February 1962 
became prominent martyrs for the Left, little was done 



Parisians light candles in memory of 
French Holocaust victims in mid-October 
in response to Papon trial. 


C.L.R. James and the dialectic 


C.L.R. James: A Critical Introduction, by Aldon 
Lynn Nielsen (Jackson: University of Mississippi Press, 
1997) 

Though a number of book-length studies of C.L.R. 
James have recently appeared, this is the first to contain 
an extended discussion of James’ studies on dialectics. 
This is not to say that Nielsen’s point of concentration or 
expertise is dialectics. His primary aim is to present 
James as social historian and literary critic, especially in 
light of recent trends in postmodernism. 

Nielsen commends such historical works of James as 
The Black Jacobins , while reserving his most fulsome 
praise for James’ literary studies of such figures as 
Melville, Richard Wright and Wilson Harris. He is espe- 
cially taken with James’ writings on the liberating poten- 
tial of popular culture, which he contrasts to the “high- 
brow intellectualism” of other Marxists. He writes, “In the 
same way that Marx had viewed the modes of industrial 
production that oppressed workers as simultaneously 
organizing them for revolution, James viewed the mecha- 
nistic constructions that disrupted and commodified aes- 
thetic practices as at the same time repositioning the 
masses for a new universal” (p. 146). 

However, the book has less discussion of James’ atti- 
tude to actual forces of revolution. James’ politics are in 
fact only selectively presented. While he discusses James’ 
view of the independent character of the Black movement 
in the U.S. as well as in Africa (developed when he was a 
co-leader of the Johnson-Forest Tendency with Raya 
Dunayevskaya in thel940s), Nielsen skips over the works 
and passages in which James fell into an uncritical 
embrace of Third World nationalism after the mid-1950s. 
There is also little discussion of James’ work in the 
Caribbean; his relation to the revolution in Grenada is 
not discussed at all. 

Yet what is discussed is the work which James consid- 
ered the pillar of his life’s work, but which few have cho- 
sen to dwell upon— Notes on Dialectics (1948). 

Nielsen is much enamored of the Notes, for he sees it 
as anticipating present philosophic concerns. He makes 
much of James’ discussion of Hegel’s concept of identity 
and difference in the second section of the Science of 
Logic, the Doctrine of Essence, where Hegel says every 
identity contains difference. James’ enthusiasm for this 
section, he says, prefigures today’s poststructuralists, 
who elevate difference over identify. He writes, “James is 
historically posthumanist already in 1947.” 

Yet Nielsen only briefly touches on the central concern 
of James’ Notes— his effort to relate dialectics to organi- 
zation. Though he approvingly quotes James’ comment 
that “the coming of age of the proletariat means the aboli- 
tion of the party,” he does not quote his comment, “The 
Party is the knowing of the proletariat as being. Without 
the party the proletariat knows nothing.” 

Nielsen spends several pages attacking Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s critique of James for failing to break 
down the meaning of Hegel’s Absolutes for today’s free- 
dom struggles. Dunayevskaya argued that James failed 


to develop the philosophy needed for our age by, 1) having 
little to say about the last section of Hegel’s Logic, the 
Doctrine of the Notion, and 2) seeing “nothing of impor- 
tance” (as James put it in a letter of 1949) in Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Mind. Nielsen dismisses this critique on 
the grounds that James actually said he found nothing of 
importance in the Philosophy of Mind “for now.” James 
later returned to such issues, Nielsen insists, as seen in 
his essay “The Gathering Forces” which discusses the 
master/slave dialectic in Hegel’s Phenomenology. 

There are a number of problems with Nielsen’s posi- 
tion. First, if Dunayevskaya in fact distorted James’ view 
by failing to note that he only said he found nothing of 
importance in Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind “for now,” 
Nielsen would need to show that somewhere in the next 
40 years of his life James returned to that crucial work of 
Hegel. In fact, there is no indication that he ever did. 
That he can only cite James’ later discussion of the mas- 
ter/slave dialectic in the Phenomenology— a different 
work entirely from the Philosophy of Mind— only rein- 
forces the cogency of Dunayevskaya’s critique. 

Second, Dunayevskaya’s critique of James for failing to 
break down Hegel’s Absolutes for today’s freedom strug- 
gles does not rest on a phrase from one letter. It rests on 
Notes on Dialectics itself. As she showed in her letter 
on this published in the October issue of News & 
Letters, James barely even approached a serious discus- 
sion of Hegel’s Absolutes in the Notes, so taken was he 
with an earlier section of the Logic, the Doctrine of 
Essence. Nielsen’s own preference for this section rein- 
forces Dunayevskaya’s point that James and his followers 
have never known how to relate the Doctrine of the 
Notion to today’s realities. 

Since Nielsen is oblivious to this, he can hardly be 
expected to explain how such philosophic limitations 
affected James’ politics— especially his zig-zags between 
praising spontaneous revolts at one moment and “the 
party” at the next. Nor does he show any recognition of 
what Dunayevskaya achieved when she broke down the 
significance of Hegel’s Absolute in seeing in it “both the 
movement from practice that is itself a form of theory and 
the movement from theory that is itself a form of philos- 
ophy.” In achieving this breakthrough Dunayevskaya 
worked out the concept of a totally new relation of philos- 
ophy to organization which escaped James. 

As she wrote in 1983, “What is totally new is that we 
place philosophy of revolution and not just committee 
form as ground for organization. In a word, we do not 
stop, as Rosa Luxemburg did, with full appreciation of the 
genius of the masses in action. Rather, we deepen that 
with such a philosophic penetration of that action of the 
masses that we call their attitude not just force but 
Reason, and Reason means the totality and new unifica- 
tion with the movement from theory.” 

While Nielsen’s rush to make James au courant to post- 
modernists prevents him from exploring such issues, the 
fact that his work does discuss his writings on dialectics at 
least opens the door for further discussion; 

— Peter Hudis 


to raise the issue of the 300 Algerians murdered by 
Papon’s men in October 1961. Today, in the wake of the 
Papon trial, the recently elected Socialist Party-led gov- 
ernment has finally agreed to open its archives regard- 
ing October 1961. 

It is not only the Right, however, whose history is 
being questioned today. The Socialist Party is still 
smarting from the revelation three years ago that its 
most important postwar leader, Francois Mitterrand, 
was a far rightist in the 1930s, and then worked as a 
Vichy official until he quit to join the Resistance in 1943. 

The Communist Party also has many questions to 
answer, whether concerning its non-resistance in 1940- 
41 during the Hitler-Stalin Pact, its apparent execution 
in the maquis of Pietro Tresso and several other 
Trotskyists who tried to join the Resistance, or the curi- 
ous history of its longtime top leader Georges Marchais^ 
who never took part in the Resistance, but did join a vol- 
unteer brigade of French workers in German factories. 

All of these skeletons are beginning to come out of the 
closet in part because of democratic pressures from below, 
whether from the massive strikes of 1995-96, the stinging 
defeat of the conservatives in the 1997 elections, the grow- 
ing anti-racist movement, or the new militancy shown by 
the gay movement in the wake of police repression. 

Congo-Brazzaville crisis 

by Ba Karang 

General Denis Sassou Nguesso and his Workers 
Party have again taken power in Congo-Brazzaville 
after five months of intensive military offensives 
against government forces loyal to President Pascal 
Lissouba. The fighting between the two sides began in 
June when the government army tried to disarm the 
military units loyal to Sassou Nguesso in preparation 
for the July presidential election. 

An old ally of the former Soviet Union and a self-pro- 
claimed Marxist, Sassou Nguesso was a typical Stalinists, 
dictator who had ruled the Congo Republic with an iron 
hand from 1979 until he was defeated in the first gen- 
eral election in 1992 following the pro-democracy move- 
ment that brought Lissouba to power. 

Toward the end of September, Lissouba toured Central 
Africa looking for support in Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, 
and the Democratic Republic of Congo. Since these are 
countries looking for world recognition, there was noth- 
ing ideological about their decision to support the so- 
called democratically elected government of Lissouba. It 
was naive, however, of Lissouba to believe that he would 
enjoy any military support from these governments. 

Lissouba gave refuge to more than 5,000 men of the 
military forces of the former dictator Mobutu who fled 
across the Congo River after the fall of Congo-Kinshasa 
in May, as well as to members of the genocidal Hutu 
army, Forces Armee Rwandese. He gave refuge, in 
other words, to the forces who pose a potential threat to 
the very countries from whom he sought support. 

Of the countries in the region who made up the 
alliance that helped bring down Mobutu, only Angola 
militarily supported Sassou Nguesso’s Workers Party. 
This was not only because of past ideological relations 
between the two so-called Marxist states during the. 
Cold War. Angola got involved in this war because of the 
favorable conditions that its separatist opponent, Front 
for the Liberation of the Enclave of Cabinda, and Jonas 
Savimbi’s counter-revolutionary UNITAhave enjoyed in 
Brazzaville since Lissouba’s Pan-African Union for 
Social Democracy came to power. 

Pascal Lissouba was an ally of Mobutu and support- 
ed him during his war with Laurent Kabila’s Alliance of 
Democratic Forces. One wonders then how it is possible 
for Kabila’s Alliance to support Lissouba. It may be that 
the intensification of the war in Congo-Brazzaville had 
brought Congo-Kinshasa tinder attack by Oct. 9 when 
30 Kinshasan were killed, including some of Kabila’s 
own military guard. It has been rumored that the attack 
was actually launched by Lissouba’s forces as a way of 
involving Kabila on his side. 

However, it is no secret that there are military and 
political forces in Kabila’s ruling Alliance who have 
close relations with Sassou Nguesso’s party. Under his 
leadership Congo-Brazzaville had been the backyard for 
many of the liberation forces fighting Mobutu. There is 
no doubt that Kabila will have to settle accounts with 
the new regime as soon as the situation allows. 

Western powers are involved in the Congo^ 
Brazzaville crisis out of pure economic self-interest. 
Pointe-Noire, in the south, is the headquarters of 
Western oil interests. Congo-Brazzaville is the fourth 
largest oil exporter in Africa. 

The Oct. 16 UN resolution condemning foreign inter- 
vention in the crisis does not seem to be aware of these 5 " 
conflicts of interests. The call by UN Secretary General 
Kofi Annan to send 5,000 peace keeping troops into the 
crisis under the leadership of Senegal came at a time 
when the balance of forces was already in favor of 
Sassou Nguesso. 

A new political geography is being drawn in Central 
Africa. The coordination of military and political activi- 
ties by more radical forces in the region has been more' 
successful than in West Africa. Though there are many 
explanations for this, the fact that the forces in Central 
Africa are veterans of the political scene is of great impor- 
tance. Their coordinated activities and victories will cre- 
ate a new political forum, however, creating ground from 
which new radical forces will sooner or later emerge. * 
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Globalized capital in crisis: from Asia to Wall Street 


(Continued from page 1) 

Middle East, and has fallen by a shocking 25% in Africa, 
leading to persistent hunger and starvation. Nearly one- 
third of the people in the Third World (1.3 billion per- 
sons) live on the equivalent of less than a dollar per day. 
About one-third of workers in the Third World (700 mil- 
lion persons) are either unemployed or counted as 
“underemployed,” in other words, engaged in activities 
such as scavenging in city dumps or hawking a few food- 
stuffs or handicrafts. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA’S CRISIS 

The main exceptions to this malaise had been the 
economies of Southeast Asia. With its emergence as a 
manufacturing exporter, and with the world’s fastest 
growing per capita GNP between 1985 and 1995, 
Thailand had widely been expected to become the fifth 
“Asian tiger” economy. Indonesia’s and Malaysia’s indus- 
trialization and fast growth led to widespread percep- 
tions of them, too, as up-and-coming “Asian miracles.” 
Due to their openness to foreign capital and minimal 
regulation, these countries were regularly touted by 
neoliberal policymakers and pundits as models for other 
Third World and Eastern European nations to emulate. 

Now the Southeast Asian bubble has burst. On 
July 2, Thailand surrendered to speculators’ 
attacks on its currency, allowing it to fall in value. 
A wave of currency depreciations elsewhere in the 
region followed. The currencies of Thailand and 
Indonesia have fallen by about 35% against the 
dollar; those of Malaysia and the Philippines, 
about 25%. Finance capital has fled the region, 
partly due to lenders’ fears that, by making for- 
eign debt more costly to repay and perhaps lower- 
ing export earnings, the depreciations have 
increased the risk of default. 

Three years ago, Latin America experienced a s imil ar 
flight of capital after Mexico allowed the peso to depreci- 
ate. Stability was restored only after the U.S. organized a 
$50 billion rescue package so that Mexico could repay its 
Creditors, in return for the imposition on its masses of 
drastic austerity measures — cuts in social services and 
tax increases — meant to ensure that debt repayment 
becomes the country’s top priority. After a brief and par- 
tial recovery in the early 1990s from a decade of depres- 
sion, the lot of Mexican workers and peasants has once 
more worsened significantly. 

This time, however, fear among investors has only 
intensified, although the IMF (International Monetary 
Fund) has tried to contain the crisis by offering similar 
packages of aid in return for austerity to Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia. In part, the fear stems from 
the hesitancy of some Southeast Asian rulers to “restore 
confidence,” that is, to give up hopes of becoming major 
economic powers and instead to restructure their 
economies into debt repayment machines. 

At the IMF-World Bank meeting in late September, 
some of them threatened to slow or even reverse the lib- 
eralization — deregulation and openness to foreign cap- 
ital — of their economies. Most extreme has been 
Malaysia’s Prime Minister Mahathir. Though he had 
eagerly welcomed foreign capital into his country during 
its boom phase, he has now blamed his nation’s crisis on 
everyone from currency speculators to Jews, and has 
isied unsuccessfully to curb currency trading. 

The ultimate impact of the crisis on the masses in 
Southeast Asia is uncertain because the worst is yet to 
come. In Thailand, for instance, austerity measures are 
only now beginning to be implemented. Moreover, many 
loans have still not come due, loans which are in severe 
danger of default because they must be repaid in foreign 
currencies which are now more expensive and because 
they are backed by assets now worth less. Bankruptcies 
and financial collapse may ultimately lower employment 
by as much as 8% to 12%. 

Angry Thais have started to fight back. On Oct. 17, 
popular outcry forced the government to rescind a hike 
in the gasoline tax it had imposed in order to qualify for 
the $17.2 billion IMF aid package. Four days later, sev- 


Discover the root of today’s economic reality 
in these works by Raya Dunayevskaya 


Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crises: 


“By introducing the laborer into political econo- 
my, Marx transformed it from a science which deals 
with things, such as commodities, money, wages, 
^profits, into one which analyzes relations of men at 
the point of production” (p. 51). 


Rosa Luxemburg , Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution: 


c “The innermost cause of crises, according to Marx, 
is that labor power in the process of production, and 
not in the market, creates a value greater than it 
itself is. The worker is a producer of overproduction. 
It cannot be otherwise in a value-producing society 
where the means of production, being but a moment 
in the reproduction of labor power, cannot be bigger 
than the need for labor power. That is the fatal 
t defect of capitalist production. On the one hand, the 
capitalist must increase his market. On the other 
hand, it cannot be larger” (p. 43). 

Order both from News & Letters 
for only for $15 (includes postage) 
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eral thousand workers, youth, and businesspeople 
demonstrated, calling for the resignation of Prime 
Minister Chavalit. 

GLOBALIZED CAPITAL VS. LIVING LABOR 

Now that the Southeast Asian “miracle” has soured, at 
least for the present, the experts who had heralded these 
countries’ liberalization now blame them for the crises 
they face. Yet the deeper determinants of the crises are the 
vicissitudes of the capitalist world market in which they 
are ensnared. Their manufacturing industries boomed 
because their sweatshops exploited the cheapest labor- 
power and thus produced at lowest cost. In 1994, howev- 
er, China decided to challenge them in the “race to the bot- 
tom” and undercut them by means of a 35% currency 
devaluation and other measures that have lowered its 
export prices by 25%. 

At the same time, five years of stagnation in the 
world’s second largest economy, Japan, has caused the 
yen to depreciate against the dollar. This led the dollar- 
linked currencies of Southeast Asia to singe in value 
which made their exports even more expensive. 

What had fueled the growth of these economies, howev- 
er, was not only their feverish exporting, they had become 
dependent on a massive influx of foreign, especially 
Japanese, capital. The lion’s share of this investment was 
not direct investment in production and trade, but short- 
term “hot money” loans, payable in foreign currency. Thus, 
the Southeast Asian economies achieved their rapid 
growth by exposing themselves to substantial risks. Crisis 
awaited them if capital inflow were to cease and if depre- 
ciation of their currencies were to raise their real debt bur- 
den — risks that have now turned into realities. 

A similar fate may be awaiting much of Eastern 
Europe. Several of its nations depend at least as much 
on foreign loans, and have currencies at least as over- 
valued, as did Mexico or Thailand. The deepening crisis 
has also begun to make financiers wary of investing in 
the other “emerging markets.” Given its 100 million dis- 
placed peasants and another 50 million workers who will 
be downsized from state industries, capital flight or even 
a slowing of foreign investment into China could create 
an explosive situation there. 

The continuing financial crises have exposed the 
weaknesses in the capitalist world economy as a whole. 
Currency crises are made possible by the absence of a 
stable world money since the U.S. abandoned the 
Bretton Woods gold exchange standard in 1971. This sit- 
uation in turn stems from the decline in U.S. economic 
and political hegemony, and rising inflation, during the 
Vietnam War, which led to its inability to guarantee the 
dollar as a “good as gold” money. 



Defend immigrant rights 


New York — One year after the historic march on 
Washington of Latinos from all over the U.S., the 
same organization, Coordinadora 96, held a “March 
of All Immigrants” to the United Nations. While the 
turnout was nowhere near as big as last year’s 
march, with most of the 1,500 marchers coming from 
the N.Y. area (except for contingents from Chicago 
and from Ohio), it was a spirited, direct response to 
the recent wave of anti-immigrant laws. One 
marcher speculated that Coordinadora 96 did not 
have the resources this year to build a national 
march, whereas last year they got resources from the 
AFL-CIO and the Democrats because it was an elec- 
tion year for Clinton. 

The demands of the march included amnesty for 
undocumented immigrants; saving affirmative 
action programs; no more police brutality; free pub- 
lic education for all children through university; 
stronger labor laws; raising the minimum wage to 
the cost of living; and expansion of health services. 
Signs carried by marchers had messages such as: 
“Somos un pueblo sin fronteras” (we are a people 
without borders); “Don’t break up our families”; and 
“Remember, we are the original Americans.” 

While the march failed to attract for whatever 
reasons the participation of masses of immigrants, it 
did show the number of genuine, grass-roots organi- 
zations that have grown in the Latino community. 
Several workers’ centers turned out, as did farm- 
workers’ organizations, Salvadoran immigrants’ 
organizations, and a large group from Boricua 
College. Besides the many Latin American countries 
represented by groups or individuals, there was a 
contingent of Polish immigrants with Solidamosc 
buttons and a large group from Bangladesh. 

—John Marcotte 


Moreover, although falling transportation and 
telecommunications costs have permitted increasing 
globalization of capitalist competition, the fierceness of 
this competition — over market shares, but especially 
over scarce capital — stems from the quarter-century- 
long slump in the world economy. As Karl Marx pointed 
out, “it is the fall in the profit rate that provokes the 
competitive struggle between capitals, and not the 
reverse” (Capital, vol. 3; Vintage, 1981. p. 365). 

Hence the source of the global economic crises is 
not “globalization” per se, as some of its foes in the 
labor bureaucracy and deep ecology tendencies 
contend. The crises are crises of capitalism, the 
imperialist ientacles of which have been multiplied 
and extended by means of high technology. Both 
theory and the experience of the state-capitalist 
countries that called themselves “Communist” 
show that it is impossible to place capital under 
either local control or the control of an individual 
nation-state. Capital’s very nature is to self-expand 
by means of unpaid labor, subordinating every- 
thing with which it comes into contact to its inhu- 
man logic. 

Those on the left who concur with President Clinton’s 
pronouncement in Sao Paolo last month that 
“Globalization is irreversible” are, however, equally mis- 
taken. It is true that capital seeks to produce at mini- 
mum cost, and is thus attracted to low-wage, repressive 
countries that give it freedom from workplace safety, 
child labor, environmental and other regulations. Yet the 
flight of investment from apartheid South Africa in the 
wake of the struggle against it in the 1970s and 1980s, 
and from Mexico in the wake of the Zapatista rebellion 
since 1994, also demonstrate that capital is repelled by 
such challenges to its will. 

Working people thus face the dilemma of submitting 
to the bosses’ dictates or fighting and risking unemploy- 
ment. This dilemma is now being played out on a global 
scale, yet it is as old as capitalism itself. Now, as always, 
the only way to escape the vortex of the world market is 
to put an end to the inhuman logic of value production 
and thereby enable freely associated individuals to bring 
production under their conscious and planned control. 


From The Archives 


(Continued from page 4) 

But, of course, Stalin took advantage of the specific dis- 
pute over the additions to the 1922 edition of Trotsky’s 
1905 as he began his usurpation of the mantle of Lenin. 

* * * 

The nodal! points of a serious revolutionary theory are 
rooted in self-activity of the masses who make the revo- 
lution, and the leadership’s singling out of those live 
forces of revolution, not only as Force, but as Reason. And 
that holds true when facing either a concrete revolution 
or a counter-revolution. The 1917 Revolution was cer- 
tainly a spontaneous mass outpouring. Its success can 
hardly be attributed to a single factor. Lenin’s contribu- 
tion was the greatest, but that doesn’t mean that it was 
spotless— least of all in his concept of the party-to-lead, 
and especially so in the elitist way it was first spelled out 
in 1902.+ That Trotsky bowed to that in 1917 only further 
weighed down Trotsky’s own great contribution to that 
revolution. 

Whether the theory of Permanent Revolution was con- 
firmed or unconfirmed in 1917 is not proven, as we 
showed before, by the mere repetition of the theory of 
1905-06 in 1922. The real point at issue by the time of the 
writing of The History of the Russian Revolution in 
the early ’30s was whether one has a theory to meet the 
challenge of the new stage of world capitalism— the Great 
Depression which brought on state-capitalism as a world 
phenomenon. Although Trotsky by the mid-1930s had 
fought the Stalin bureaucracy for a solid decade, had writ- 
ten The Revolution Betrayed, he denied the transfor- 
mation of Russian into a state-capitalist society. 8 And he 
ended up tailending Stalinism, calling for the defense of 
Russia as a “workers’ state, though degenerate” at the 
very time, as we stated earlier, when the infamous Hitler- 
Stalin Pact had given the green light to World War II. 

Which is why it becomes imperative to see the two rev- 
olutions, not weighed down with factional disputes, much 
less slanted to theoretical conclusions, but with eyes of 
today tinned to future revolutions. 


8. See Part V, Section One (“Russian State Capitalism vs. 
Workers’ Revolt”; “Stalin”; “The Beginning of the End of Russian 
Totalitarianism”) in my Marxism and Freedom... pp. 212-257. 

t Contrast what Lenin wrote in 1902 to what he wrote once the 
1905 Revolution broke out: “The working class is instinctively, 
spontaneously Social-Democratic, and more than ten years of 
work put in by Social-Democracy has done a great deal to trans- 
form this spontaneity into consciousness.” (“Reorganization of 
the Party,” in Collected Works, 10:32) See also... Lenin’s 
“Preface to the Collection 12 Years” in which he wrote that 
“What Is To Be Done? is a summary of Iskra tactics and 
Ishra organizational policy in 1901 and 1902. Precisely a ‘sum- 
mary,’ no more and no less.. .Nor at the Second Congress did I 
have any intention of elevating my own formulations, as given in 
What Is To Be Done?, to ‘programmatic”’level, constituting 
special principles...” (pp. in ibid., 13:102, 107). 

[“The transition to a democratically organized workers’ party, 
proclaimed by the Bolsheviks in Novaya Zhizn in November 
1905, i.e., as Soon as the conditions appeared for legal activity— 
this transition was virtually an irrevocable break with the old 
circle ways that had outlived their day.” (p. in ibid, 13:105)] 

ii. 
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IQ] A challenge to Nike’s global reach and sweated labor 


by Kevin Michaels 

Sidewalks in front of stores selling products of the 
giant athletic goods manufacturer Nike were unusually 
crowded on Saturday, Oct. 18. The people gathered 
there, however, were not getting an early start on their 
holiday shopping. Instead, they were carrying signs and 
distributing fliers denouncing Nike’s oppressive labor 
practices in the countries in which it produces its shoes 
and clothing articles, Asian nations like Bangladesh, 
Indonesia and Vietnam, where labor is cheap and inde- 
pendent trade unions are illegal. 

In addition to low wages, these conditions include 
military-like discipline, sexual harassment of women 
workers and outrageously long hours. 

The Oct. 18 activites were part of a long-running cam- 
paign led by a number of human rights and religious 
organizations which has succeeded in mobilizing a wide 
variety of participants— from school children, high 
school and college youth to union activists and retirees. 

The campaign has also been successful in attracting 
the attention of Nike which, like most high-profile cor- 
porations, is extremely concerned with its public image. 
Among Nike’s damage-control efforts have been the 
sponsoring of a tour of production facilities by Civil 
Rights Movement veteran and former UN ambassador 

‘They treat us like dogs’ 

Memphis, Tenn. —At Hamilton Middle School we 
have no air conditioning. The kids from Carnes 
Elementary get to come to our school while their air con- 
ditioning is being fixed. But we can’t go to theirs after it 
gets fixed and we can’t get ours fixed. They put air con- 
ditioners in the computer rooms but not the whole 
school. 

Hamilton Elementary and Hamilton High have air 
conditioning, but our school doesn’t. If it was in 
Germantown (a mainly affluent, mainly white suburb), 
it would. But not in our neighborhood, which is consid- 
ered “bad.” 

The kids in our school don’t get to take our books 
home at night. The principal, Mr. R. Hawkins, says it’s 
a program. We disagree with his program! We need to 
take our books home, like every other school kid does. 
We only have 15 minutes in a class to do all the home- 
work. We couldn’t even take a social studies test 
because we didn’t have enough time. 

Our teacher told us to go to the school board and com- 
plain. We are 11-, 12-, and 13-year-old girls. He said if 
he went, he would be fired. My mom says they need to 
go to the board and complain. We don’t ever have home- 
work because we can’t take our books home. No other 
schools have this, only the middle school. They treat us 
like dogs. We still learn, but I think we are behind. 
When the T-CAP (Tennessee Comprehensive 
Assessment Program) tests come, they tell us we have 
bad grades. 

There is only one white child in the whole school. 
They are doing this because this is a Black school. They 
think if a white comes to our school, they would get beat 
up. That’s not true. My last year’s teacher didn’t get us 
through even half the year’s work. How can we compete 
with the top schools in Tennessee when we can’t take 
our books home to study? I think they don’t want us 
Black children to learn. 

—Three Middle School students 

Third World College 

Berkeley, Cal.— On the historic steps of Sproul 
Hall, at University of California, Berkeley, Third World 
College (TWC) was in session Oct. 13-17. It was actual- 
ly a daring occupation organized by newly formed 
Students of Color Solidarity Council (SCSC), after 53 
demonstrators were arrested at Boalt Hall (Law School) 
during a sit-in protesting repeal of affirmative action. 
Amidst sleeping bags, tables and clotheslines holding 
up huge paper signs and bedsheet banners, classes were 
taught by local activists and supportive faculty mem- 
bers of UCB and San Francisco State University. 

In one class I attended we discussed the original 
Third World Liberation Front (TWLF) formed in the 
late ‘60s, first at SFSU, then at UCB. The TWLF called 
for strikes on both campuses in response to a lack of 
response to their demands for ethnic diversity. The chief 
demand was for establishment of a TWC with an inde- 
pendent administration. After about three months the 
strikers settled for an Ethnic Studies Department at 
UCB and various diversity programs at SFSU. 

Our instructor pointed out the many movements and 
ideas that came out of the old Third World Strike. For 
instance, two participants went on to organize the effort 
to save International Hotel, an apartment building in 
San Francisco that was home to low-income, elderly, 
Asian immigrants. Others led the Native American 
occupation of Alcatraz Island. Still others played lead- 
ing roles in the campaign to obtain redress and repara- 
tions for Japanese Americans interned in so-called relo- 
cation centers during World War II. 

I got the feeling most everyone at Upper Sproul Plaza 
that week understood all people demanding self-deter- 
mination need to be bound up in a common struggle. 
But a common struggle that is to move beyond the com- 
mon oppressor and avoid the tragic self-effacement of a 
melting pot must give rise to the self-determination of 
the very idea of freedom. —David M. 


Andrew Young. The tour’s report exonerated the corpo- 
ration— a paper denounced as a shameless puff-piece by 
journalist Stephen Glass and scholar Anita Chan. Nike 
has also moved aggressively to protect its image 
amoung college students, hoping to avoid a nightmare of 
campus pressure to end athletic department endorse- 
ment contracts. In May, the head of the University of 
California at Irvine took such a step and declined to 
renew its women’s basketball team’s Nike contract. 

The very existence of this campaign in a time when 
the ideology of the impossibility of an alternative to 
high-tech, globalized capitalism is of great importance. 
It shows that many have not bought into the ideas of 
capital’s apologists and are willing to work for some- 
thing different. But what will be a real achievement is if 
those who are attracted to the campaign against this 
corporate villain come to the realization that there is 
nothing walling off the conditions of labor in the lands 
in which international capital has recently arrived with 
conditions in thoroughly industrialized countries. 
Through such revelations as the El Monte, Cal. forced 
labor camp and the Kathie Lee Gifford fiasco, the U.S. 
media has been forced to acknowledge that sweatshops 
exist here at home. Even the Smithsonian Institute is 
planning a 1998 exhibition on the past and present his- 
tory of sweatshops, provided it doesn’t repeat its spine- 
lessness in the Enola Gay exhibit affair and cave in to 
apparel manufacturer opposition. 

In a time when we are experiencing a not-inconsider- 
able amount of labor-related activity— from Jobs With 
Justice rallies to the anti-Disney and anti-Nike sweat- 
shop campaigns— it behooves us to ask tough questions 
about what direction this activity will take. Will the 


Equality starts here 



Chicago— Over too University of Illinois at 
Chicago students demonstrated on campus Oct. 
29 to show their opposition to the school’s aban- 
donment of an early registration program for 
minority students. The students charged the 
administration with bowing to anti-affirmative 
action pressure in the move. 


Youth on trial — why? 

Memphis, Tenn. —Already serving six years behind 
bars for attempted aggravated robbery, 16-year-old 
Christopher Williams was sentenced to life in prison for 
the 1995 shooting of Jerry McNeal. The sentencing 
comes on Sept. 25, after his third trial on the same 
murder charge. 

Monticello, Fla.— After appealing a technicality in 
his original case and winning a new trial, 18-year-old 
Aundra Akins received a life sentence Sept. 22 for 
attempted first-degree murder. He has previously 
received two consecutive 27 -year sentences after pleading 
guilty to second-degree murder and attempted first- 
degree murder. Akins was one of four teenagers involved 
in an attempted robbery of two British tourists leaving 
one dead and one injured. 

These are just two of the cases that have appeared in 
the local newspaper during the last two months regard- 
ing punishment of youth for crimes committed. It repre- 
sents an issue to be dealt with: that youth are being 
unreasonably punished for crimes for which they are 
not wholly responsible. 

It would be foolish to deny that youth, to an extent, 
are responsible for their actions. I won’t deny that youth 
commit crimes, but I think it is simply wrong to throw 
away the best years of someone’s life for an occurrence 
over which they did not have complete control. 

There is no doubt in my mind that part of the prob- 
lem is the exploitative society in which we live. It is 
hard to believe that any group of people will wholly 
learn to respect life when so much of our society is cen- 
tered around the capitalistic, patriarchal system of 
domination and oppression. 

Second, the lack of love and responsible parenting 
that some children receive is a factor. However, we can- 
not hold these conditions solely responsible. Part of the 
problem is simply the fact that all youth are, to some 
degree, trying to experience life and make sense out of 
the thousands of changes that we are undergoing. It is 
a matter of trying to figure out right and wrong; of our 
place in the world; of what it means to be human. 

To punish youth as adults is to completely ignore the 
fundamental nature of youth that I have just described. 
By sentencing youth to life in prison, society is answer- 
ing youth’s questions for them and telling them that 
they do not fit into society at all. —Peter Brinson 


movement be satisfied if corporations take face-saving 
moves to slightly ameliorate their production condi- 
tions, as the Gap did in getting one of their contractors 
in El Salvador to admit independent monitors to a sin- 
gle plant, or will activists deepen their challenge to 
attack the system in which the human activity of labor- 
ing can appear as a commodity? 

The recent economic tremors felt throughout the 
Asian countries will doubtless make the lives of the 
workers in the factories tougher than ever. In the past 
their strikes and organizing efforts have shown that 
they are willing to take on both the foreign companies 
and their own governments. The conditions they are to 
face now will put them on the forefront of the fight 
against globalized capital. It’s incumbent upon activists 
who are also theoreticians in the long-industrialized 
countries to be up to the challenge that the activity of 
those in the factories represents. 

Throughout the activity during the upcoming “Season* 
of Conscience” which has been called to draw attention 
to sweatshop labor during the holiday shopping season, 
activists should also work to sharpen their critique of 
the system of which the sweatshops, both at home and 
abroad, are only one part. 

Mark your calendar for the next international day of 
action against Nike . It’s planned for April 1998. 

New York Nike protest 

A demonstration by young people against Nike took 
place here in October. The kids, ages eight to 15, were 
very spirited. They protested the double exploitation of 
the workers in the Third World who make the shoes for 
little money, and of the U.S. teenagers who pay high 
prices for them. The demonstration, at which they 
“returned” their old sneakers to Nike, was organized by 
youth in settlement houses around the city. Nike has 
been very upset about the publicity. —Greta 

October 22 movement . 
slams police repression 

New York — Oct. 22, the National Day of Protest to 
Stop Police Brutality, Repression & the Criminalization 
of a Generation, brought out 500 people, mostly Black 
and Latino youth, to a rally at City Hall Park. 
Organized by the Oct. 22nd Coalition, similar demon- 
strations were held around the state and around the 
country. 

Led by mothers of young men killed by the police in 
the last few years, the speeches were angry and heart- 
breaking. The mother of Anthony Baez has been fight- 
ing for two and a half years to see justice done to her 
son’s killer cop. She said, we have to demand of govern- 
ment officials, all the way to the president, that they 
clean house. She and other parents who have lost chil- 
dren spoke with such passion, it was clear they no 
longer feared anything, and were devoting their lives to 
seeking justice. 

Abner Louima, the Haitian immigrant who was bru- 
talized and seriously injured in August by police in 
Brooklyn, spoke to the rally by telephone. He said, "I’m 
not with you in the flesh, but I am in spirit. What hap- 
pened to me could have been prevented if there were 
more organizations like this coalition. We have to keep 
fighting until we win this war; this is a war for our lives. 
We have to keep fighting those who abuse their power, 
whether they wear blue uniforms or any other uniforms. 

I want to thank those who prayed for my recovery, and 
I hope to see you the next time we have a rally.” 

Many speakers pointed out that the police bring 
drugs and violence into the communities— ’’they talk 
about gangs, but they are the biggest gang.” 

A Black woman described her successful campaign to 
get a white cop indicted for sodomizing a series of Black 
men. She called on white mothers to make sure they are 
not raising their children to be racists, and warned 
them that now the police are killing children of color, 
but soon they may be killing white youth as well. 

—News and Letters, N. Y. 


Chicago — The Oct. 22 Coalition rally here was a great 
success. This was evident even before the noontime 
start, as the Chicago Police Department was forced to 
announce the suspension of two of its officers who hads 
been involved in the brutal beating of a Black youth, 
Jeremiah Mearday. 

The rally itself was fairly large, with an estimated 
500-600 participants representing a broad spectrum of 
grassroots and civil rights groups. There were moving^ 
speeches from the family members of victims of police 
violence like the mother of Jeremiah Mearday and the 
widow of Jorge Guillen. There were signs memorializing 
other victims like Eric Smith, a deaf Black youth who 
was killed when police mistook his sign language for 
gang signs, as they claimed! 

Perhaps most significant was the very large percent- 
age of the participants who were youth, and overwhelm- , 
ingly Black and Latino. There were groups from a num- 
ber of high schools and housing projects in various parts 
of the city. Many of these youth crossed some real neigh- 
borhood and gang boundaries to stand together as this 
rally, which was really unique in my experience. 

—Gerard Emmett , 
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Canadian labor challenges government 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The movement to stop Ontario Premier Mike Harris 
and the Progressive Conservative party’s slash and bum 
campaign to gut health, welfare and education programs 
erupted in a province-wide teachers’ strike, which began 
Oct. 27. 

Harris provoked the strike by introducing the 
“Education Quality Improvement Act,” Bill 160, in 
September. The sweeping measures in Bill 160 would 
give the provincial government the right to determine 
class size, cut teachers’ class preparation time, increase 
the length of the school year, use noncertified personnel 
in classrooms, determine how budgets are allocated, and 
set local education property tax rates. Bill 160 would cut 
$700 million (Canadian) from the education budget, and 
eliminate from 7,000 to 10,000 jobs— which was Harris’ 
and the Conservatives’ main goal all along. Harris spent 
at least $1 million in taxpayers’ money to promote it. 

The teachers’ unions defend their strike as a political 
protest, not an action against their local school boards 


with whom they negotiate their contracts. It is through 
these negotiations that teachers have some influence 
on genuine quality education, by determining class size 
and preparation time. 

Virtually 100% of Ontario’s teachers, public and 
parochial, support the strike, together with thousands 
of students and parents who have attended opposition 
rallies ever since Bill 160 was introduced. At many 
schools, students have held their own picket lines to 
support their teachers. 

Nearly everyone in Ontario has suffered over the 
past two years from the Conservative rampage to cut 
social welfare programs. The "reconfiguration” of hos- 
pitals and the elimination of thousands of jobs has left 
health care in shambles. The 20% cut from the welfare 
budget has hit children especially hard. The 
Conservatives have also introduced legislation to 
shackle the rights of public sector workers. 

Opposition to Harris and the Conservatives has also 
fueled the “Days of Action” campaign, a series of mass 
protests across Ontario which has been promoted by 


organized labor and supported by a widespread coali- 
tion. The latest Day of Action was held in Windsor, 
across the border from Detroit. 

Up to 30,000 workers and supporters from Windsor 
and across Ontario shut down the city: schools, trans- 
portation, auto plants, mail service and many down- 
town offices. As two lines of marchers converged 
towards Windsor’s riverfront park, a favorite chant 
rose: “Hey Mike, hey Mike, how would you like a gener- 
al strike!” 

Simultaneous with the Windsor action, the 
Conservatives were holding a midterm policy conven- 
tion to devise ways of putting a positive face on its so- 
called “Common Sense Revolution,” and to stop their 
party’s slidje in popular support. 

Right notw, Ontario’s teachers are not letting Harris 
get away with anything, and are exposing his retro- 
gressive education scheme for what it is. As we go to 
press, an injunction to force an end to the strike was 
denied. Negotiations have broken off but teacher’ sup- 
port across Ontario remains solid. 


Protesters shadow China president’s visit to U.S. 


Mexico union win 

On Oct. 6, workers at the Han Young maquiladora in 
Tijuana, Mexico voted in an independent union of the 
Authentic Labor Front (FAT) and voted out the company- 
backed union. The workers defied an intimidation cam- 
paign backed by the Korean-based Hyundai conglomer- 
ate, and opened a challenge to the whole exploitative sys- 
tem in the factories along the U.S.-Mexico border. 

The Han Young workers, who build chassis exclusive- 
ly for the nearby Hyundai tractor trailer plant, have 
been saddled with a company-backed union controlled by 
the PRI government ever since the plant opened five 
years ago. This setup of company unions and no repre- 
sentation exists throughout all the maquiladoras. The 
Han Young workers finally refused to work any longer 
under conditions that included lack of protective cloth- 

* ing, amputation of hands and fingers on the job, no ven- 
tilation, inoperative safety equipment, lead poisoning 
and other life-threatening injuries. They were paid at 
subsurvival wages of from $35 to under $50 a week. 

The October election was preceded by firings and other 
threats aimed at pro-FAT activists. Despite this last 
minute attempt by Han Young to steal the election by bus- 
ing in ineligible voters, the workers voted for FAT, 55 to 32. 

Part of the Han Young workers’ victory came from a 
cross border campaign of support. The San Diego-based 
Support Committee for Maquiladora Workers and other 
organizations focused international attention on the Han 
Young workers who drew support from around the world, 
including unions in South Korea. 

Germany’s ‘closet racists’ 

Despite strong protests from below, the conservative 
Helmut Kohl government has continued its anti-labor 
and anti-immigrant policies. In October, as the parlia- 
ment approved Kohl’s plan to privatize the postal sys- 
tem, 40,000 workers marched on the streets in opposi- 
tion. Earlier, on Sept. 23, the majority of the country’s 
300,000 postal workers staged a one-day protest strike. 

* Since 1989, 100,000 postal jobs have been eliminated. 
Under privatization, another 80,000 are expected to be 
thrown out of work in the next few years. 

Also in October, the renowned writer Gunter Grass 
hit out sharply at the harsh restrictions on immigration 
which have been in effect since 1993. Presiding at a cer- 
emony where the Turkish-Kurdish author Yasar Kemal 
was awarded the German Peace Prize. Grass called his 
fellow Germans “closet racists.” In arguing that gov- 
ernment policy was working in tandem with racist skin- 
head attacks on immigrants, he hit a nerve. 



Demonstrators oppose Jiang’s U.S. visit. 


Chinese President Jiang Zemin’s trip to the U.S. was 
a peculiar summit whose substance lay in the photo 
opportunities. Any agreements had been worked out 
and even leaked beforehand: China’s $3 billion pur- 
chase from Boeing, and the U.S. allowing the sale of $60 
billion in nuclear technology from Westinghouse with 
China’s promise not to transfer to Iran. 

Jiang has held the top party, state and military titles 
since the aftermath of the June 1989 massacres at 
Tiananmen Square and Chengdu, but only with Deng 
Xiaoping’s blessing. Jiang insisted on the full trappings 
of 21-gun salute and banquet to reinforce abroad his 
authority at home. 

Clinton postured by publicly raising human rights 
with Jiang. Many Republican officials made a show of 
snubbing Jiang and let corporate America welcome 
Jiang unconditionally, as GM, IBM and the rest thirst- 
ed for expanded access to Chinese labor. 

The pretense on human rights by a government that 
always installed despots like Mobutu in Congo and 
Pinochet in Chile is because television showed glimpses of 
another China crushed in Tiananmen Square. Jiang 
reminded a reporter he held no national office then, but in 
fact Jiang’s Shanghai began the first wave of show trials 
and summary executions of workers after June 4, 1989. 

Even Jiang could not ignore protests of his visit, in 
Washington, Philadelphia and at Harvard. Beyond 
demands for a free Tibet, as China’s rulers still use theo- 


cratic rule as a pretext for crushing Tibet’s autonomy, 
demonstrators supported political dissidents incarcerat- 
ed throughput China. 

One exile, Wang Xizhe, by publicly raising the banner 
of Karl Marx to attack China’s so-called Marxist system, 
had spent 14 years jailed by Mao, Deng and Jiang. He 
called the protests “the best opportunity to express 
those views that the Chinese government has silenced.” 

—Bob McGuire 

Massacres in Algeria 

Since July, a new series of massacres by Islamic fun- 
damentalists has plunged Algeria into its worst violence 
since the civil war between the army and the funda- 
mentalists began in 1992. Over 1000 people have been 
killed by the most barbaric methods, including behead- 
ings and displays of heads of victims in front of their 
homes. In addition, hundreds of women and girls have 
been kidnapped, apparently to be raped and then mur- 
dered as well. 

The victims of these new attacks are not army, police, 
or government officials, or even villages which have 
tended to support the government. Instead, they are vil- 
lages which in 1991 voted overwhelmingly for the fun- 
damentalists of the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS). 

Since then, the more fanatical fundamentalists 
of the Armed Islamic Group (GIA) have carried 
out a series of murderous attacks, discrediting 
the fundamentalists even among many of their 
former supporters. Today many of the villages 
which have been attacked are thought to have 
turned against fundamentalism, or to continue to 
back the more moderate FIS. The FIS, some of 
whose leaders have been released from prison, 
has recently called for an end to armed resistance 
and negotiations with the government. 

However, few observers believe that the GIA, weak- 
ened by years of war with the military, could have car- 
ried out these attacks without at least tacit support 
from elsewhere. Factions of the army and police are 
widely suspected of allowing these massacres to take 
place in order to further discredit the fundamentalists, 
and perhaps to punish villagers who had voted for them. 

The government has made it impossible for indepen- 
dent journalists to investigate the massacres by inter- 
viewing survivors. It has also banned attempts by secu- 
lar and democratic groups to stage demonstrations 
against violence. 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya's works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




